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MEDIA. 


Chapter  I. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TIIE  COUNTRY. 

Xoprjp  vaitraovrcs  antipirop , ol  pi v <n  axrras 
II trpas  al  (jivovmv  d<f>tyyia  papKiaairrjvt 
Ol  ft*  (teas  ip  \acrirjat  vtvacr  pivot  tlapcvrjai. 

Uvea  KaXd  vipovrts  cidrjv  fitfipiBora  paWolt. 

Diokyb.  Perieg.  1030-1033. 

Along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  great  Mesopotamian 
lowland,  curving  round  it  on  the  north,  and  stretch- 
ing beyond  it  to  the  south  and  the  south-east,  lies  a 
vast  elevated  region,  or  highland,  no  portion  of 
which  appears  to  be  less  than  3000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.1  This  region  may  be  divided,  broadly,  into 
two  tracts,  one  consisting  of  lofty  mountainous  ridges, 
which  form  its  outskirts  on  the  north  and  on  the 
west ; the  other,  in  the  main  a high  flat  table-land, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain-chains,  south- 
wards to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  eastward  to  the 
* country  of  the  Affghans.  The  western  mountain- 
country  consists,  as  has  been  already  observed,3  of  six 


1 See  the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol. 
i.  p.  440,  2nd  edition.  Compare 
Cliesney,  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol. 

VOL.  III. 


i.  p.  65  ; Geographical  Journal,  vol. 
iii.  p.  112  ; Eraser,  Khorasnn,p.  162, 
note.  * See  vol.  i.  p.  259. 
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or  seven  parallel  ridges,  having  a direction  nearly 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  inclosing  be- 
tween them  valleys  of  great  fertility  and  well-watered 
by  a large  number  of  plentiful  and  refreshing  streams. 
This  district  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  Zagros,3 
while  in  modem  geography  it  bears  the  names  of 
Kurdistan  and  Luristan.  It  has  always  been  in- 
habited by  a multitude  of  warlike  tribes,4  and  has 
rarely  formed  for  any  long  period  a portion  of  any 
settled  monarchy.  Full  of  torrents,  of  deep  ravines, 
of  rocky  summits,  abrupt  and  almost  inaccessible ; 
containing  but  few  passes,  and  those  narrow  and 
easily  defensible ; secure,  moreover,  owing  to  the 
rigour  of  its  climate,  from  hostile  invasion  during 
more  than  half  the  year ; it  has  defied  all  attempts 
to  effect  its  permanent  subjugation,  whether  made 
by  Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Partluans,  or  Turks, 
aud  remains  to  this  day  as  independent  of  the  great 
powers  in  its  neighbourhood  as  it  was  when  the 
Assyrian  armies  first  penetrated  its  recesses.  Nature 
seems  to  have  constructed  it  to  be  a nursery  of  hardy 
and  vigorous  men,  a stumbling-block  to  conquerors, 
a thorn  in  the  side  of  every  powerful  empire  which 
arises  in  this  part  of  the  great  Eastern  continent. 

The  northern  mountain  country — known  to  modem 


3 Polyb.  v.  44,  § G ; 54,  §7;  55, 
§ 6 ; Strab.  xi.  p.  759  ; Plin.  II.  N. 
vi.  27 ; xii.  12 ; Ptol.  vi.  2 ; Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  C,  p.  404  ; &c.  The  name 
Zagros  more  especially  attached  to 
the  central  j»rtion  of  the  chain  from 
the  mountain  district  south  of  Lake 
Van  to  the  latitude  of  Isfahan.  A 
good  general  description  of  the  range 
is  given  by  Q.  Curtius : — “ Namquo 

Persis  ab  altcro  latere  perpetuis  mon- 


tium  jugis  clauditur,  quod  in  longi- 
tudiuein  mdc  stadia,  in  latitudincm 
clxx  procurrit.  Hoc  dorsum  a Cau- 
caso  monte  ad  Rubnim  mare  per- 
tinet ; quoque  deficit  mens,  aliud 
m unimen  turn,  fretnm  obiectum  eat." 
( 1 it.  Alex.  Mat/,  v.  4.)  Diodorus  Si- 
culus well  liiscrilies  the  delightful 
character  of  the  region  (xix.  21). 

4 Xcnv  Antfb.  iii.  5 ; Strab.  xi.  13, 
§ 3 ; Arr.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  17. 
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geographers  as  Elburz— is  a tract  of  far  less  im- 
portance. It  is  not  composed,  like  Zagros,  of  a 
number  of  parallel  chains,  but  rather  consists  of  a 
single  lofty  ridge,  furrowed  by  ravines  and  valleys,6 
from  which  spurs  are  thrown  out,  running  in  general 
at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  Its  width  is  comparatively 
slight;  and,  instead  of  giving  birth  to  numerous 
large  rivers,  it  forms  only  a small  number  of  in- 
significant streams,  often  dry  in  summer,  which  have 
short  courses,  being  soon  absorbed  either  by  the 
Caspian  or  the  Desert.  Its  most  striking  feature  is 
the  snowy  peak  of  Demavend,"  which  impends  over 
Teheran,  and  appears  to  be  tho  highest  summit  in 
the  part  of  Asia  west  of  the  Himalayas. 

The  elevated  plateau  which  stretches  from  the  foot 
of  these  two  mountain  regions  to  the  south  and  east 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a flat  sandy  desert,  incapable  of 
sustaining  more  than  a sparse  and  scanty  population. 
The  northern  and  western  portions  are,  however,  less 
arid  than  the  east  and  south,  being  watered  to  some 
distance  by  the  streams  that  descend  from  Zagros 
and  Elburz,  and  deriving  fertility  also  from  the 
spring  rains.  Some  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from 
Zagros  on  this  side  are  large  and  strong.  One,  the 
Kizil-Uzen,  reaches  the  Caspian.  Another,  the 
Zenderud,  fertilises  a large  district  near  Isfahan.  A 


11  Kcr  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
357  ; Fraser,  Khoratan,  p.  244. 

6 Ker  Porter  well  describes  the 
majestic  appearance  of  Demavend 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Teheran, 
tho  present  capital  of  Persia  : “ The 
mountain  of  Demavend  bears  N.  66° 
E.  of  Teheran,  about  forty  miles 
distant;  and  is  seen,  raising  its  lofty 
and  pale  summit  to  the  north-east 
of  the  town ; forming  a magnificent 


pyramid  that  shpots  up  from  tho 
high  range  of  Elburz,  which  bounds 
the  wide  plain  in  that  direction:” 
( Travels , 1.  s.  c.)  Recent  ascents  of 
Demavend  have  proved  it  to  have 
an  elevation  of  more  than  20,000 
feet.  (See  the  author’s  Uerodotus, 
vol.  L.  p.  442,  note  '.)  Ararat  is  only 
17,000  feet;  and  the  highest  |ieak  in 
the  Caucasus  does  not  exceed  18,000 
feet. 
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third,  the  Bendamir,  flows  by  Persepolis  and  termi- 
nates in  a sheet  of  water  of  some  size — Lake  Bakh- 
tigan.  A tract  thus  intervenes  between  the  mountain 
regions  and  the  desert  which,  though  it  cannot  be 
called  fertile,  is  fairly  productive,  and  can  support  a 
large  settled  population.  This  forms  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  region  which  the  ancients  called  Media, 
as  being  the  country  inhabited  by  the  race  on  whose 
history  we  are  about  to  enter. 

Media,  however,  included,  besides  this,  another 
tract  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  At  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  region  above  described, 
in  the  corner  whence  the  two  great  chains  branch 
out  to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  is  a tract  composed 
almost  entirely  of  mountains,  which  the  Greeks 
called  Atropatene,1  and  which  is  now  known  as  Azer- 
bijan.  This  district  lies  further  to  the  north  than 
the  rest  of  Media,  being  in  the  same  parallels  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  comprises  the 
entire  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  together  with  the 
country  intervening  between  that  basin  and  the 
high  mountain  chain  which  curves  round  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  a region  gene- 
rally somewhat  Bterile,  but  containing  a certain 
quantity  of  very  fertile  territory,  more  particularly 
in  the  Urumiyeh  basin,  and  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Araxes. 

The  boundaries  of  Media  are  given  somewhat 
differently  by  different  writers,2  and  no  doubt  they 


1 This  name  was  derived  from 
Atropates,  the  governor  of  the  region 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
who  made  terms  with  Alexander, 
and  was  allowed  to  keep  the  pro- 

vince, where  he  shortly  made  himself 


independent.  (Strab.  xi.  13,  § 1 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  3.) 

* Strabo  makes  Media  to  be 
hounded  on  the  north  by  Matian^ 
and  tho  mountain  region  of  the 
Cadusians  (Elburz) ; on  the  east  by 
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actually  varied  at  different  periods;  but  the  varia- 
tions were  not  great,  and  the  natural  limits,  on  three 
sides  at  any  rate,  may  be  laid  down  with  tolerable 
precision.  Towards  the  north  the  boundary  was  at 
first  the  mountain  chain  closing  in  on  that  side  the 
Urumiyeh  basin,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
held  that  the  true  limit  was  the  Araxes,  to  its  entrance 
on  the  low  country,  and  then  the  mountain  chain 
west  and  south  of  the  Caspian.  Westward,  the  line 
of  demarcation  may  be  best  regarded  as,  towards 
the  south,  running  along  the  centre  of  the  Zagros 
region ; and,  above  this,  as  formed  by  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  Zagros  chain,  which  separates  the 
Urumiyeh  from  the  Yan  basin.  Eastward,  the 
boundary  was  marked  by  the  spur  from  the  Elburz, 
across  which  lay  the  pass  known  as  the  Pylse 
Caspite,  and  below  this  by  the  great  salt  desert, 
whose  western  limit  is  nearly  in  the  same  longi- 
tude.3 Towards  the  south  there  was  no  marked  line 
or  natural  boundary ; and  it  is  difficult  to  say  with 
any  exactness  how  much  of  the  great  plateau  be- 
longed to  Media  and  how  much  to  Persia.  Having 
regard,  however,  to  the  situation  of  Hamadan,  which, 


Parthia  ami  the  Cossauins ; on  the 
south  by  Sittaccnd,  Zagros,  and 
Elymais ; on  the  west  by  Matiand 
and  Armenia  (xi.  13).  I’liny  says 
that  it  has  on  the  east  the  Parthians 
and  Caspians;  on  the  south  Sittacend, 
Susiana,  and  Pcrsis ; on  the  west 
Adiabend ; and  on  the  north  Armenia 
(//.  N.  vi.  26).  The  Armenian  Geo- 
graphy makes  the  northern  boundary 
Armenia  and  the  Caspian,  the  eastern 
Aria  or  Khorasan,  the  southern  Per- 
sia, and  the  western  Armenia  and 
Assyria  (pp.  357-365).  According 
to  the  most  extensive  view,  Media 


begins  at  the  Araxes,  includes  the 
whole  low  region  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Caspian  as  far  as  Hyr- 
cania,  extends  southwards  to  a little 
below  Isfahan,  and  westward  in- 
cludes the  greater  part  of  Zagros. 
More  moderate  dimensions  are  as- 
sumed in  the  text. 

* The  salt  desert  projects  some- 
what further  to  the  west,  a portion 
being  crossed  on  the  route  from  Tehe- 
ran to  Isfahan.  (See  Fraser’s  Kho- 
nimti,  p.  142 ; Ouseley,  Travels,  vol. 
iii.  p.  109 ; Ker  Porter,  Travels,  voL 
i.  p.  372.) 
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as  the  capita],  should  have  been  tolerably  central, 
and  to  the  general  account  which  historians  and 
geographers  give  of  the  size  of  Media,  we  may  place 
the  southern  limit  with  much  probability  about  the 
line  of  the  thirty-second  parallel,  which  is  nearly 
the  present  boundary  between  Irak  and  Fare. 

The  shape  of  Media  has  been  called  a square  ;4  but 
it  is  rather  a long  parallelogram,  whose  two  principal 
sides  face  respectively  the  north-east  and  the  south- 
west, while  the  ends  or  shorter  sides  front  to  the 
south-east  and  to  the  north-west.  Its  length  in  its 
greater  direction  is  about  600  miles,  and  its  width 
about  250  miles.  It  must  thus  contain  nearly  150,000 
square  miles,  an  area  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  Assyria  and  Chaldtea  put  together,6  and  quite 
sufficient  to  constitute  a state  of  the  first  class,*  even 
according  to  the  ideas  of  modern  Europe.  It  is 
nearly  one-fifth  more  than  the  area  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  half  as  much  again  as  that  of  Prussia, 
or  of  peninsular  Italy.  It  equals  three-fourths  of 
France,  or  three-fifths  of  Germany.  It  has  more- 
over the  great  advantage  of  compactness,  forming 
a single  solid  mass,  with  no  straggling  or  outlying 
portions ; and  it  is  strongly  defended  on  almost  every 
side  by  natural  barriers  offering  great  difficulties  to 
an  invader. 

In  comparison  with  the  countries  which  formed 
the  seats  of  the  two  monarchies  already  described, 
the  general  character  of  the  Median  territory  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  sterility.’  The  high  table-land  is 


* Aram.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  “ Mali — 
pugnatrix  natio,  regional  inhabitan.s 
arl  speciem  quadrate  figura-.  1'or- 
raalas.”  Comp.  Strab.  xi.  13,  § 8. 
s See  voL  i.  pp.  6 and  227. 


* Compare  Polybius,  x.  27,  § 1 : — 

’Earl  roil/ vv  rj  Mr/di  a Kara  to  ptyfdos 
t fji  xdtjHis  a^ioxp*uranj  run  Kara  rrj v 
'\aiav  ivvatrrtiuv. 

7 So  Strabo : 'H  noXXij  piv  ovv 
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everywhere  intersected  by  rocky  ranges,  spurs  from 
Zagros,  which  have  a general  direction  from  west  to 
east,8  and  separate  the  country  into  a number  of 
parallel  broad  valleys,  or  long  plains,  opening  out 
into  the  desert.  The  appearance  of  these  ranges  is 
almost  everywhere  bare,  arid,  and  forbidding.  Above, 
they  present  to  the  eye  huge  masses  of  grey  rock 
piled  one  upon  another ; below,  a slope  of  detritus, 
destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  only  occasionally 
nourishing  a dry  and  scanty  herbage.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  plains  is  little  superior  ; they  are  flat  and 
without  undulations,  composed  in  general  of  gravel 
or  hard  clay,  and  rarely  enlivened  by  any  show  of 
water ; except  for  two  months  in  the  spring,  they 
exhibit  to  the  eye  a uniform  brown  expanse,  almost 
treeless,  which  impresses  the  traveller  with  a feeling 
of  sadness  and  weariness.  Even  in  Azerbijan,  which 
is  one  of  the  least  arid  portions  of  the  territory,  vast 
tracts  consist  of  open  undulating  downs,9  desolate  and 
sterile,  bearing  only  a coarse  withered  grass  and  a 
few  stunted  bushes. 

Still  there  are  considerable  exceptions  to  this 
general  aspect  of  desolation.  In  the  worst  parts  of 
the  region,  there  is  a time  after  the  spring  rains 
when  Nature  puts  on  a holiday  dress,  and  the  country 
becomes  gay  and  cheerful.  The  slopes  at  the  base  of 
the  rocky  ranges  are  tinged  with  an  emerald  green  ; 10 
a richer  vegetation  springs  up  over  the  plains,11  which 


v'^rqXr}  itrri  Knl  ifrv^pd  (xi.  13,  § 7). 
Compare  Kinncir,  Persian  Empire, 
pp.  108, 144,  149,  with  Fraser,  Khu- 
rasan, pp.  162-165. 

' This  is  more  ctqiecially  the  case 
in  Irak,  the  most  southern  portion 
of  the  country.  (Kinncir,  p.  108.) 


* Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  Qeogmph. 
Joum.  vol.  x.  pp.  43,  44,  55,  &c. 
Even  here  a tree  is  a rarity.  (Morier, 
Second  Journey,  p.  237.) 

10  Fraser,  p.  i63. 
u Kcr  Porter,  toL  i.  pp.  285,  367, 
See. 
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are  covered  with  a fine  herbage  or  with  a variety  of 
crops ; the  fruit  trees  which  surround  the  villages 
burst  out  into  the  most  luxuriant  blossom ; the  roses 
come  into  bloom,  and  their  perfume  everywhere  fills 
the  air.”  For  the  two  months  of  April  and  May  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  is  changed,  and  a lovely 
verdure  replaces  the  ordinary  dull  sterility. 

In  a certain  number  of  more  favoured  spots,  beauty 
and  fertility  are  found  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  year.  All  round  the  shores  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,1 
more  especially  in  the  rich  plain  of  Miyandab  at  its 
southern  extremity,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Aras,3 
the  Kizil-Uzen,3  and  the  Jaghetu,4  in  the  great  ballook 
of  Linjan,5  fertilized  by  irrigation  from  the  Zenderud, 
in  the  Zagros  valleys,6  and  in  various  other  places, 
there  is  an  excellent  soil  which  produces  abundantly 
with  very  slight  cultivation. 

The  general  sterility  of  Media  arises  from  the 
scantiness  of  the  water  supply.  It  has  but  few  rivers, 
and  the  streams  that  it  possesses  run  for  the  most  part 
in  deep  and  narrow  valleys  sunk  below  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  so  that  they  cannot  be  applied 
at  all  widely  to  purposes  of  irrigation.  Moreover, 
some  of  them  are,  unfortunately,  impregnated  "with 
salt  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are  altogether  use- 


" Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.,  pp.  228,  231, 
See. ; Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  X.  p.  29. 

1 Journal  of  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  x.  pp.  2, 5, 10, 13,39, 4rc. ; Kin- 
neir,  Persian  Empire,  pp.  153-156  ; 
Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  284  ; 
Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  592-607. 

* Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
217  ; Kinncir,  p.  153  ; Morier,  pp. 
234-236.  The  plain  of  Moghan  on 
the  lower  A roe  is  famous  for  it*  rich 
soil  and  luxuriant  pastures.  The 


Persians  say  that  the  grass  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  hide  an  army  from 
view  when  encamped.  (Kinneir, 
L s.  c.) 

* Joumul  of  Geograph.  Society, 
vol  x.  p.  59;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i. 
p.  267. 

* Geograph.  Joum.  voL  x.  pp.  11, 
40,  &c. 

8 Kinneir,  p.  110. 

* Rich,  Kurdistan,  pp.  60,  ISO- 
134,  &c. 
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less  for  this  purpose and  indeed,  instead  of  fertiliz- 
ing, spread  around  them  desolation  and  barrenness. 

The  only  Median  streams  which  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  description  are  the  Aras,  the 
Kizil-Uzen,  the  Jaghetu,  the  Aji-Su,  and  the  Zende- 
rud,  or  river  of  Isfahan. 

The  Aras  is  only  very  partially  a Median  stream.* 
It  rises  from  several  sources  in  the  mountain  tract 
between  Kars  and  Erzeroum,9  and  runs  with  a gene- 
rally eastern  direction  through  Armenia  to  the  longi- 
tude of  Mount  Ararat,  where  it  crosses  the  fortieth 
parallel  and  begins  to  trend  southward,  flowing  along 
the  eastern  side  of  Ararat  in  a south-easterly  direc- 
tion, nearly  to  the  Julfa  ferry  on  the  high  road  from 
Erivan  to  Tabriz.  From  this  poiut  it  runs  only  a 
little  south  of  east  to  long.  46°  30'  E.  from  Green- 
wich, when  it  makes  almost  a right  angle  and  rims 
directly  north-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Kur  at 
Djavat.  Soon  after  this  it  curves  to  the  south  and 
enters  the  Caspian  by  several  mouths  in  lat.  39°  lO* 
nearly.  The  Aras  is  a considerable  stream  almost 
from  its  source.  At  Hassan-Kaleh,  less  than  twenty 
miles  from  Erzeroum,  where  the  river  is  forded  in 
several  branches,  the  water  reaches  to  the  saddle 
girths.10  At  Keupri-Kieui,  not  much  lower,  the 
stream  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of  seven  arches.11  At 
the  Julfa  ferry  it  is  fifty  yards  wide,  and  runs  with  a 
strong  current.13  At  Megree,  thirty  miles  further 

7 Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  370, 

&c.  ; Morier,  Second  Journey,  pp. 

167,  233  ; Geograph.  Journ.  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  38. 

* According  to  Strabo  (xi.  13,  § 3), 
the  lower  Araxes  was  the  boundary 
between  Armenia  and  Media  Atro- 
patene.  Thus  even  here  one  bank 


only  was  Median ; and  the  upj*r 
course  of  the  river  was  entirely  in 
Armenia. 

9 See  Hamilton’s  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  p.  183. 

10  Ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

11  Ibid.  p.  185. 

u Kcr  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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down,  its  width  is  eighty  yards.13  In  spring  and 
early  summer  the  stream  receives  enormous  accessions 
from  the  spring  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
which  produce  floods  that  often  cause  great  damage 
to  the  lands  and  villages  along  the  valley.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  bridges  over  the  Aras, 
which  was  noted  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,14 
and  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of  many  such  structures 
remaining  along  its  course.18  Still,  there  are  at  the 
present  day  at  least  three  bridges  over  the  stream,  one, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  at  Keupri-Kieui, 
another  a little  above  Nakshivan,  and  the  third  at 
Khudoperinski,  a little  below  Megree.18  The  length 
of  the  Aras,  including  only  main  windings,  is  500 
miles.1’ 

The  Kizil-Uzen,  or  (as  it  is  called  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course)  the  Sefid-Rud,  is  a stream  of  less 
size  than  the  Aras,  but  more  important  to  Media, 
within  which  lies  almost  the  whole  of  its  basin.  It 
drains  a tract  180  miles  long  by  150  broad  before 
bursting  through  the  Elburz  mountain  chain,  and 
descending  upon  the  low  country  which  skirts  the 
Caspian.  Rising  in  Persian  Kurdistan  almost  from 
the  foot  of  Zagros,  it  runs  in  a meandering  course 
with  a general  direction  of  north-east  through  that 
province  into  the  district  of  Khamseh,  where  it  sud- 
denly sweeps  round  and  flows  in  a bold  curve  at  the 
foot  of  lofty  and  precipitous  rocks,18  first  north-west 


13  Kinneir,  p.  321. 

14  Virgil,  sEn.  viii.  728.  “ l’ontcm 
indiguatus  Araxes.” 

13  Ker  Fortcr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  610, 
641,  &c. 

'*  Kinneir,  1.  s.  c. 

17  Colonel  Cbesuey  estimates  the 


whole  course  of  the  A raxes,  includ- 
ing all  its  windings,  at  830  miles. 
( Euphratt rt  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  12.) 

18  Sir  II.  Hawlinson  estimated  the 
height  of  these  rocks  above  the  stream 
at  1500  feet.  (Oeograph.  Joum.  vol. 
x.  p.  50.) 
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and  then  north  nearly  to  Miana,  when  it  doubles 
back  upon  itself  and  turning  the  flank  of  the  Zenjan 
range  runs  with  a course  nearly  south-east  to  Menjil, 
after  which  it  resumes  its  original  direction  of  north- 
east, and  rushing  down  the  pass  of  Rudbar19  crosses 
Ghilan  to  the  Caspian.  Though  its  source  is  in  direct 
distance  no  more  than  220  miles  from  its  mouth,  its 
entire  length,  owing  to  its  numerous  curves  and 
meanders,  is  estimated  at  490  miles.*0  It  is  a con- 
siderable stream,  forded  with  difficulty,  even  in  the 
dry  season,  as  high  up  as  Karagul,*1  and  crossed  by 
a bridge  of  three  wide  arches  before  its  junction  with 
the  Garongu  river  near  Miana.**  In  spring  and 
early  summer  it  is  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  can 
only  be  forded  within  a short  distance  of  its  source. 

The  Jaghetu  and  the  Aji-Su  are  the  two  chief 
rivers  of  the  Urumiyeh  basin.  The  Jaghetu  rises 
from  the  foot  of  the  Zagros  chain,  at  a very  little 
distance  from  the  source  of  the  Kizil-Uzen.  It  col- 
lects the  streams  from  the  range  of  hills  which  divides 
the  Kizil-Uzen  basin  from  that  of  Lake  Urumiyeh, 
and  flows  in  a tolerably  straight  course  first  north 
and  then  north-west  to  the  south-eastern  shore  of 
the  lake.  Side  by  side  with  it  for  some  distance  flows 
the  smaller  stream  of  the  Tatau,  formed  by  torrents 
from  Zagros ; and  between  them,  towards  their 
mouths,  is  the  rich  plain  of  Miyandab,  easily  irri- 
gated from  the  two  streams,  the  level  of  whose  beds 
is  above  that  of  the  plain,*3  and  abundantly  productive 
even  under  the  present  system  of  cultivation.  The 


18  Ibid.  p.  64;  Kimieir,  p.  124. 

* Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedi- 
tion, vol.  i.  p.  191. 

a Ocogruph.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  69. 


u Ker  Torter,  vol.  i.  p.  267  ; 
Morier,  First  Journey,  p.  267. 

23  Ocograph.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  11. 
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Aji-Su  reaches  the  lake  from  the  north-east.  It  rises 
from  Mount  Sevilan,  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Caspian, 
and  flows  with  a course  which  is  at  first  nearly  due 
south,  then  north-west,  and  finally  south-west,  past 
the  city  of  Tabriz,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  it  enters  in  lat.  37°  50'.  The  waters  of  ihe 
Aji  Su  are,  unfortunately,  salt,24  and  it  is  therefore 
valueless  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  Zenderud  or  river  of  Isfahan  rises  from  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Kuh-i-Zerd  (Yellow  Mountain), 
a portion  of  the  Bakhtiyari  chain,  and  receiving  a 
number  of  tributaries  from  the  same  mountain  district, 
flows  with  a course  which  is  generally  east  or  some- 
what north  of  east,  past  the  great  city  of  Isfahan — 
so  long  the  capital  of  Persia — into  the  desert  country 
beyond,  where  it  is  absorbed  iu  irrigation.1  Its  entire 
course  is  perhaps  not  more  than  120  or  130  miles; 
but  running  chiefly  through  a plain  region,  and 
being  naturally  a stream  of  large  size,  it  is  among 
the  most  valuable  of  the  Median  rivers,  its  waters 
being  capable  of  spreading  fertility,  by  means  of  a 
proper  arrangement  of  canals,  over  a vast  extent  of 
country,2  and  giving  to  this  part  of  Iran  a sylvan 
character,3  scarcely  found  elsewhere  on  the  plateau. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  these  streams  there  is 
not  one  which  reaches  the  ocean.  All  the  rivers  of 
the  great  Iranic  plateau  terminate  in  lakes  or  inland 
seas,  or  else  lose  themselves  in  the  desert.  In  general 


s*  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  220 ; 
Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  233. 

1 Kinneir,  p.  109. 

1 According  to  Kinneir  the  whole 
ballook  of  Linjan,  a district  seventy 
miles  long  and  forty  wide,  is  irrigated 
by  canals  cut  from  the  Zenderud, 
which  render  it  one  of  the  most 


productive  part*  of  Persia  (p.  110). 
Ker  Porter  smalts  of  the  “ great 
quantities  of  water  which  are  drawn 
off  from  the  Zenderud  for  the  daily 
use  of  the  rice-fields  all  around 
Isfahan  ” (vol.  i.  p.  420). 

* Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  pp.  411  and 
431 ; vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
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the  thirsty  sand  absorbs,  within  a short  distance  of 
their  source,  the  various  brooks  and  streams  which 
flow  south  and  east  into  the  desert  from  the  northern 
and  western  mountain  chains,  without  allowing  them 
to  collect  into  rivers  or  to  carry  fertility  far  into 
the  plain  region.  The  river  of  Isfahan  forms  the 
only  exception  to  this  rule  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Media.  All  its  other  important  streams,  as 
has  been  seen,  flow  either  into  the  Caspian  or  into 
the  great  lake  of  Urumiyeh. 

That  lake  itself  now  requires  our  attention.  It  is 
an  oblong  basin,  stretching  in  its  greater  direction 
from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  a distance  of  above  eighty 
miles,  with  an  average  width  of  about  twenty-five 
miles.4  On  its  eastern  side  a remarkable  peninsula, 
projecting  far  into  its  waters,  divides  it  into  two  por- 
tions of  very  unequal  size — a northern  and  a southern. 
The  southern  one,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is 
diversified  towards  its  centre  by  a group  of  islands, 
some  of  which  are  of  a considerable  size.  The  lake, 
like  others  in  this  part  of  Asia,5  is  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  Its  waters  are  heavily  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  resembling  those  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  No  fish  can  live  in  them.  When  a storm 
sweeps  over  their  surface  it  only  raises  the  waves  a 
few  feet ; and  no  sooner  is  it  passed  than  they  rapidly 
subside  again  into  a deep,  heavy,  death-like  sleep.® 
The  lake  is  shallow,  nowhere  exceeding  four  fathomB, 
and  averaging  about  two  fathoms — a depth  which, 


* Kinneir  goes  considerably  be- 
yond the  truth  when  he  estimates 
the  circumference  at  300  miles. 
(•Persian  Umpire,  p.  155.) 

8 Lake  Urumiyeh  is  4200  feet 
above  the  sea  level ; Lake  Van  5400 


feet.  Lake  Sivan  is  less  elevated 
than  either  of  these ; but  Btill  its 
height  above  the  sea  is  considerable. 

* See  Qeoyraphical  Journal,  vol.  x. 
p.  7.  Compare  vol.  iii.  p.  56 ; and 
see  also  Kinneir,  L s.  c. 
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however,  is  rarely  attained  within  two  miles  of  the 
land.  The  water  is  pellucid.  To  the  eye  it  has  the 
deep  blue  colour  of  some  of  the  northern  Italian 
lakes,  whence  it  was  called  by  the  Armenians  the 
Kapotan  Zow  or  “ Blue  Sea.”  ’ 

According  to  the  Armenian  Geography,  Media 
contained  eleven  districts  ;8  Ptolemy  makes  the 
number  eight ; * but  the  classical  geographers  in 
general  are  contented  with  the  two-fold  division 
already  indicated,10  and  recognise  as  the  constituent 
parts  of  Media  only  Atropatene  (now  Azerbijan)  and 
Media  Magna,  a tract  which  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  two  provinces  of  Irak  Ajemi  and  Ardelan.  Of 
the  minor  subdivisions  there  are  but  two  or  three 
which  seem  to  deserve  any  special  notice.  One  of 
these  is  Rhagiana,  or  the  tract  skirting  the  Elburz 
Mountains  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Kizil-Uzen  (or 
Sefid-ltud)  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  a long  and  narrow 
slip,  fairly  productive,  but  excessively  hot  in  summer, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  important  city  of 
Rhages.  Another  is  Nisaea,  a name  which  the  Medes 
seem  to  have  carried  with  them  from  their  early 
eastern  abodes,11  and  to  have  applied  to  some  high 


’ Armen.  Oeoyr.  p.  364.  It  has 
been  ingeniously  conjectured  that 
Strabo’s  Zrrat/ra  (xi.  13,  § 2)  is  a 
corruption  of  Knirnimi,  due  to  Borne 
ancient  copyist  (See  St.  Martin’s 
lierJurcJiest  tur  /’Armrnie,  tom.  i.  p. 
59 ; and  compare  Ingigi,  ArcJuio/oy. 
Armen,  vol.  i.  p.  160,  and  Geogmph. 
Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  9.) 

* These  were  Atropatia  (or  Atro- 
paten4),  Iilua  (Rhagiana),  Gilania 
(Ghilan),  Mucania,  ihlumia,  Ania- 
tania  (llamadan),  Dambuaria,  Spa- 
rastania,  Amiia,  Chcaoeia,  and  Rho- 
vania  (pp.  363,  364). 


• Ptolemy’s  districts  are  Margiana, 
Tropatcne"  («.  e.  AtropatSn4),  Choro- 
mithrCmS,  Elymais,  Sigriana,  llha- 
giana,  Daritis,  and  Syro-Media  {Geo- 
graph.  vi.  2). 

10  Supra,  p.  4. 

11  The  pro)>er  Nisjea  is  the  district 
of  Nishapur  in  Khorasan  (Strabo,  xi. 
7,  § 2 ; laid.  Char.  p.  7),  whence  it 
is  probable  that  the  famous  breed  of 
horses  was  originally  brought.  The 
Turcoman  horses  of  the  A talc  are 
still  famous  throughout  Persia.  (See 
the  Geoyraph.  Joum.  vol.  ix.  p. 

1 101.) 
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upland  plains  west  of  the  main  chain  of  Zagros, 
which  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  breeding  of 
horses.  As  Alexander  visited  these  pastures  on  his 
way  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana,12  they  must  necessarily 
have  lain  to  the  south  of  the  latter  city.  Most  pro- 
bably they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  modem  plains 
of  Khawah  and  Alishtar,  between  Behistun  and 
Khorramabad,  which  are  even  now  considered  to 
afford  the  best  summer  pasturage  in  Persia.13 

It  is  uncertain  whether  any  of  theso  divisions  were 
known  in  the  time  of  the  great  Median  Empire. 
They  are  not  constituted  in  any  case  by  marked 
natural  lines  or  features.  On  the  whole  it  is  perhaps 
most  probable  that  the  main  division  — that  into 
Media  Magna  and  Media  Atropaten^ — was  ancient, 
Atropatene  being  the  old  home  of  the  Modes, H and 
Media  Magna  a later  conquest ; but  the  early  political 
geography  of  the  country  is  too  obscure  to  justify  us 
in  laying  down  even  this  as  certain.  Tho  minor 
political  divisions  are  still  less  distinguishable  in  the 
darkness  of  those  ancient  times. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  districts  which  com- 
posed the  Median  territory,  we  may  pass  to  that  of 
their  principal  cities,  some  of  which  deservedly 
obtained  a very  great  celebrity.  The  most  important 
of  all  were  the  two  Ecbatanas — the  northern  and  the 
southern — which  seem  to  have  stood  respectively  in 
the  position  of  metropolis  to  the  northern  and  the 


“ Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  13. 
Compare  l)iod.  Sic.  xvii.  1 10,  § 0. 

u < Itoyraphical  Journal , vol.  ix. 
pp.  100,  101.  Compare  Ker  Porter, 
vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

14  1 nunpect  that  the  V arena  of  the 
Vendidnd  is  Atroj>at4ud,  so  named 


from  its  capital  city,  which  was  often 
called  Vara  or  Vera  (infra,  p,  24, 
note  n) ; and  I believe  that  the 
Bikan  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
designates  the  samo  district.  (Sec 
vol.  ii.  p.  473,  note  “.) 
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southern  province.  Next  to  these  may  be  named 
Rhages,  which  was  probably  from  early  times  a very 
considerable  place ; while  in  the  third  rank  may  be 
mentioned  Bagistan — rather  perhaps  a palace  than 
a town  — Concobar,  Adrapan,  Aspadan,  Charax, 
Kudrus,  Hyspaostes,  Urakagabama,  <Src. 

The  southern  Ecbatana  or  Agbatana — which  the 
Medes  and  Persians  themselves  knew  as  Hagmat&n  1 * 
— was  situated,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius  * and 
Diodorus,3  on  a plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Orontes, 
a little  to  the  east  of  the  Zagros  range.  The  notices 
of  these  authors,  combined  with  those  of  Eratos- 
thenes,4 * Isidore,6 7  Pliny,6  Arrian,’  and  others,  render 
it  as  nearly  certain  as  possible,  that  the  site  was  that 
of  the  modern  town  of  Ramadan,"  the  name  of  which 
is  clearly  but  a slight  corruption  of  the  true  ancient 
appellation.  Mount  Orontes  is  to  be  recognised  in 
the  modern  Elwend  or  Erwend — a word  etymologi- 
cally identical  with  Oront-e s — which  is  a long  and 


I Ilagmatana,  or  Hagmatan,  is  the 
form  used  in  the  Behistun  Inscription, 
which  was  set  up  in  Media  within  a 
Bhort  distance  of  the  city  itself.  The 
Achmctlia  (KHDnN)  of  Ezra  (vi.  2) 
drops  the  last  consonant  (just  as 
I Chr.  v.  26  drops  the  same  letter 
from  Harran) ; hut  otherwise  it 
fairly  represents  the  native  word. 
Of  the  two  Greek  forms,  Agbatana, 
which  is  the  more  ancient,  is  to  be 
preferred. 

• Polyb.  x.  27. 

8 Diod.  Sic.  ii.  13,  § 6. 

4 Ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  79. 

II  Manx.  Parth.  p.  6 ; ed.  Hudson, 
in  his  Geographi  Minores.  The 
“ Apobatana  ” of  this  passage  is  be- 
yond a doubt  Ecbatana. 

4 II.  N.  vi.  14  and  26. 

7 Exp.  Alex.  iii.  19,  20. 


4 Chardin  believed  Hamadan  to 
occupy  the  site  of  Susa  ( Voyages  en 
Peree,  tom.  iii.  p.  15),  and  the  late 
Archdeacon  Williams  argued  with 
much  learning  and  ability  that  Ecba- 
tana was  at  or  near  Isfahan  (Geo- 
graphy of  Ancient  Asia,  pp.  9-48)  ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  there  is 
an  almost  unanimous  oonsent  among 
scholars  and  travellers  as  to  the 
identity  of  Hamadan  with  the  great 
Median  capital.  (Sec  Ritter’s  Erd- 
kunde,  vol.  ix.  pp.  98-100  ; and 
compare  Hccren,  As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p. 
250,  E.  T. ; Saintc  Croix,  Mem.  eie 
T AcatMmie  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  1. 
pp.  108-141 ; Ouseley,  Travtls  in 
the  East,  vol.  iii.  p.  411 ; Morier, 
Second  Journey,  pp.  264-271  ; Ker 
Porter,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90-115, 
&c.) 
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lofty  mountain  standing  out  like  a buttress  from  the 
Zagros  range,9  with  which  it  is  connected  towards 
the  north-west,  while  on  every  other  side  it  stands 
isolated,  sweeping  boldly  down  upon  the  flat  country 
at  its  base.  Copious  streams  descend  from  the  moun- 
tain on  every  side,  more  particularly  to  the  north-east, 
where  the  plain  is  covered  with  a carpet  of  the  most 
luxuriant  verdure,  diversified  with  rills,  and  orna- 
mented with  numerous  groves  of  large  and  handsome 
forest  trees.  It  is  here,  on  ground  sloping  slightly 
away  from  the  roots  of  the  mountain,10  that  the 
modem  town,  which  lies  directly  at  its  foot,  is  built. 
The  ancient  city,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  did  not 
approach  the  mountain  within  a mile  or  a mile  and 
a half."  At  any  rate,  if  it  began  where  Hamadan 
now  stands,  it  most  certainly  extended  very  much 
further  into  the  plain.  We  need  not  suppose  indeed 
that  it  had  the  circumference,  or  even  half  the  cir- 
cumference, which  the  Sicilian  romancer  assigns  to 
it;  since  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  stades 12  would 
give  a probable  area  of  fifty  square  miles,  more  than 
double  that  of  London ! Ecbatana  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  at  its  most  flourishing  period  a larger  city 
than  Nineveh  ; and  we  have  already  seen  that 
Nineveh  covered  a space,  within  the  walls,  of  not 
more  than  1800  English  acres.13 

The  character  of  the  city  and  of  its  chief  edifices 


’ Ker  Porter  estimates  the  length 
of  Mount  Orontes  at  30  miles  from 
the  point  where  it  leaves  the  main 
range  ( Travels , voh  ii.  p.  139). 
Kinneir  (/Vmun  Empire,  p.  126) 
says  that  “ Elwend  jrroper  ” is  “ not 
more  than  twelve  miles”  long.  The 
height  of  Orontes  is  estimated  by 

VOL.  III. 


Ritter  at  “ 10,000  feet  at  the  least.” 
(£rrft«n(ir,  vol.  ix.  p.  87.) 

10  Ker  Porter,  p.  foi. 

11  Tup  yap  'EicfiaTapav  as  fia&txa 
trrabiovs  anf\op  cVrrlp  o pos  6 *a- 
Afl rai  'Opovrrfs.  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  13, 
§ 7.)  u Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  110,  § 7. 

u Sec  above,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 
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has,  unfortunately,  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely 
from  unsatisfactory  authorities.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  found  possible  in  these  volumes  to  check  and 
correct  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  which  are 
almost  always  exaggerated,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  modern  surveys  and 
explorations.  But  the  Median  capital  has  never 
yet  attracted  a scientific  expedition.  The  tra- 
vellers by  whom  it  has  been  visited  have  re- 
ported so  unfavourably  of  its  character  as  a field 
of  antiquarian  research,  that  scarcely  a spade- 
ful of  soil  has  been  dug,  either  in  the  city  or  in 
its  vicinity,  with  a view  to  recover  traces  of  the 
ancient  buildings.  Scarcely  any  remains  of  antiquity 
are  apparent.  As  the  site  has  never  been  deserted, 
and  the  town  has  thus  been  subjected  for  nearly 
twenty-two  centuries  to  the  destructive  ravages  of 
foreign  conquerors,  and  the  still  more  injurious 
plunderings  of  native  builders,  anxious  to  obtain 
materials  for  new  edifices  at  the  least  possible  cost 
and  trouble,  the  ancient  structures  have  everywhere 
disappeared  from  sight,  and  are  not  even  indicated 
by  mounds  of  a sufficient  size  to  attract  the  attention 
of  common  observers.  Scientific  explorers  have  con- 
sequently been  deterred  from  turning  their  energies 
in  this  direction  ; more  promising  sites  have  offered 
and  still  offer  themselves ; and  it  is  as  yet  uncertain 
whether  the  plan  of  the  old  town  might  not  be 
traced  and  the  position  of  its  chief  edifices  fixed  by 
the  means  of  careful  researches  conducted  by  fully 
competent  persons.  In  this  dearth  of  modern 
materials  we  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
classical  writers,  who  are  rarely  trustworthy  in  their 
descriptions  or  measurements,  and  who,  in  this 
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instance,  labour  under  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of 
being  mere  reporters  of  the  accounts  given  by 
others. 

Ecbatana  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  palace,  a structure  ascribed  by  Diodorus 
to  Semiramis,1*  but  most  probably  constructed  origi- 
nally by  Cyaxares,  and  improved,  enlarged,  and 
embellished  by  the  Achaemenian  monarchs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  judicious  and  moderate  Polybius,  who 
prefaces  his  account  by  a protest  against  exaggera- 
tion and  over-colouring,  the  circumference  of  the 
building  was  seven  stades,15  or  1420  yards,  some- 
what more  than  four-fifths  of  an  English  mile.  This 
size,  which  a little  exceeds  that  of  the  palace  mound 
at  Susa,  while  it  is  in  its  turn  a little  exceeded  by 
the  palatial  platform  at  Persepolis,"  may  well  be 
accepted  as  probably  close  to  the  truth.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  analogy  of  the  above-mentioned 
palaces,  we  must  conclude  that  the  area  thus  as- 
signed to  the  royal  residence  was  far  from  being 
entirely  covered  with  buildings.  One-half  of  the 
space,  perhaps  more,  would  be  occupied  by  large 
open  courts,  paved  probably  with  marble,  surround- 
ing the  various  blocks  of  building  and  separating 
them  from  one  another.  The  buildings  themselves 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  resembled  those  of  the 
Achjemenian  monarchs  at  Susa  and  Persepolis,  with 
the  exception,  apparently,  that  the  pillars,  which 


Diod.  Sic.  ii.  13,  § 6. 

“ Polyb.  x.  27,  § 9. 

'*  The  circumference  of  the  palace 
mound  at  Susa  is  about  4000  feet,  or 
1333  yards.  ( 1 xjilus,  ChalJcea  and 
Siuiann,  plan,  opp.  p.  340.)  That 
of  the  l’ersepolitan  platform  is 


4578  feet,  or  1526  yards.  (Ker  Porter, 
vol.  i.  p.582.)  The  Assyrian  palace 
mounds  are  in  some  instances  still 
larger.  The  circuit  of  the  Nimrud 
mound  is  nearly  1900,  and  that 
of  -the  Koyunjik  platform  exceeds 
2000  yards. 

o 2 
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formed  their  most  striking  characteristic,  were  for 
the  most  part  of  wood  rather  than  of  stone.  Poly- 
bius distinguishes  the  pillars  into  two  classes,1  those 
of  the  main  buildings  (ot  tv  to??  otooTv),  and  those 
which  skirted  the  courts  (oi  kv  r oh  mpiarvXo^),  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  at  Ecbatana  the  courts 
were  surrounded  by  colonnades,  as  they  were  com- 
monly in  Greek  and  Roman  houses.2  These  wooden 
pillars,  all  either  of  cedar  or  of  cypress,3  supported 
beams  of  a similar  material,  which  crossed  each  other 
at  right  angles,  leaving  square  spaces  (tfxiTvwpaTa) 
between,  which  were  then  filled  in  with  wood-work. 
Above  the  whole  a roof  was  placed,  sloping  at  an 
angle,4  and  composed  (as  we  are  told)  of  silver 
plates  in  the  shape  of  tiles.  The  pillars,  beams, 
and  the  rest  of  the  wood-work,  were  likewise  coated 
with  thin  laminae  of  the  precious  metals,  even  gold 
being  used  for  this  purpose  to  a certain  extent..5 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  true 
ancient  Median  palace,  which  served  probably  as  a 
model  to  Darius  and  Xerxes  when  they  designed 
their  great  palatial  edifices  at  the  more  southern 
capitals.  In  the  additions  which  the  palace  received 
under  the  Achaemenian  kings,  stone  pillars  may  have 
been  introduced ; and  hence  probably  the  broken 
shafts  and  bases,  so  nearly  resembling  the  Perse- 
politan,  one  of  which  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter*  saw  in 


1 Polyb.  x.  27,  § 10. 

* The  Assyrian  courts  seem,  on  the 

contrary,  to  have  been  quite  open. 

* Polyb.  1.  8.  c.  Ovarji  yhp  rije 
fvAi'ar  inacnjc  seSpiy rjs  sat  sxrrapiT- 
Wvrjr,  K.T.X. 

' That  the  Persians  in  some  cases 
used  sloping  roofs,  rather  than  flat 
ones,  we  may  gather  from  the 


“ Tomb  of  Cyrus.” 

a Polyb.  1.  8.  C.  rout  Ktavas,  rove 
piv  dpyvpaic  roiis  \pv<rait  \nritn 
TTf piuXrppOai,  rat  8<  Ktpapidas  ap- 
yvpds  tivai  rrdrrar. 

• See  his  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 
The  shaft  and  base  were  also  seen 
j by  Mr.  Moricr  in  1813,  and  are 
figured  by  him  in  his  work  entitled 
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the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hamadan  on  his 
visit  to  that  place  in  1818.  But,  to  judge  from  the 
description  of  Polybius, 
an  older  and  ruder  style 
of  architecture  prevailed 
in  the  main  building, 
which  depended  for  its 
effect  not  on  the  beauty 
of  architectural  forms,  but 
on  the  richness  and  cost- 
liness of  the  material.  A 
pillar  architecture,  so  far 
as  appears,  began  in  this 
part  of  Asia  with  the  Stone  • p"1"-  (“—»«.) 
Medes,’  who,  however,  were  content  to  use  the  more 
readily  obtained  and  more  easily  worked  material  of 
wood;  while  the  Persians  afterwards  conceived  the 
idea  of  substituting  for  these  inartificial  props  the 
slender  and  elegant  stone  shafts  which  formed  the 
glory  of  their  grand  edifices. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  palace  was  the  “ Acra” 
or  citadel,  an  artificial  structure,  if  we  may  believe 
Polybius,  and  a place  of  very  remarkable  strength." 

a Second  Journey  through  Persia,  tnrally  began  in  a country  where 
(See  p.  268.)  It  is  from  this  work  there  was  abundant  wood.  The  first 
that  the  above  illustration  is  taken,  pillars  were  mere  rough  posts,  like 
Sir  H.  liawlinson,  who  visited  those  which  support  the  houses  of  the 
Hamadan  frequently  between  1835  Kurds  and  Yezidis.  (See  Layard's 
and  1839,  saw  five  or  six  other  pillar  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  252.)  These 
bases  of  the  same  type.  were  after  a time  shaped  regularly, 

7 The  rare  use  of  pillars  by  the  then  carved  and  ornamented ; while 
Assyrians  has  been  noticed  in  the  first  finally  they  were  replaced  by  stone 
volume  (p.  380,  note  “).  If,  as  seems  shafts,  which  may  nave  been  first 
probable,  they  were  more  largely  used  where  wood  was  scarce,  but 
employed  by  the  later  Babylonians,  were  soon  perceived  to  be  of  superior 
we  may  ascribe  their  introduction  to  beauty. 

Median  influence.  (See  the  chapter  on  * Polyb.  x.  27,  § 6.  ' \npar  iv  avrjj 

the  '*  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Baby-  xtipoKoigTov  t\th  Bavpatrius  rrpos 
lonians.”)  A pillar  architecture  na-  o^vporrjra  xaTfOKfvaopiyrjv. 
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Here  probably  was  the  treasury,  from  which  Darius 
Codomannus  carried  off  7000  talents  of  silver,  when 
he  fled  towards  Bactria  for  fear  of  Alexander.*  And 
here,  too,  may  have  been  the  Record  Office,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  royal  decrees  and  other  public 
documents  under  the  earlier  Persian  kings.10  Some 
travellers 11  arc  of  opinion  that  a portion  of  the 


Plan  of  the  country  about  Hamiulan. 

JL  Ancient  citadel.  B.  Figure  of  lion.  C Remains  of  buildings.  D.  Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 


ancient  structure  still  exists ; and  there  is  certainly 
a ruin  on  the  outskirts  of  the  modern  town  towards 
the  south,  which  is  known  to  the  natives  as  “ the 
inner  fortress,”  and  which  may  not  improbably 
occupy  some  portion  of  the  site  whereon  the  original 
citadel  stood.  But  the  remains  of  building  which 

• Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  19.  M Ezra  vi.  2. 

11  As  Ker  Torter  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  101). 
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now  exist  are  certainly  not  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  era  of  Parthian  supremacy,12  and  they  can  there- 
fore throw  no  light  on  the  character  of  the  old 
Median  stronghold.  It  may  be  thought  perhaps  that 
the  description  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  build- 
ing called  by  him  “ the  palace  of  Deioces”  should  be 
here  applied,  and  that  by  its  means  we  might  obtain 
an  exact  notion  of  the  original  structure.  But  the 
account  of  this  author  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
natural  features  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  there  is 
no  such  conical  hill  as  he  describes,  but  only  a plain 
surrounded  by  mountains.  It  seems  therefore  to  be 
certain  that  either  his  description  is  a pure  myth,  or 
that  it  applies  to  another  city,  the  Ecbatana  of  the 
northern  province. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Median  capital  was  at 
any  time  surrounded  with  walls.  Polybius  expressly 
declares  that  it  was  an  unwalled  place  in  his  day  ; 13 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  it  had  always 
been  in  this  condition.  The  Modes  and  Persians 
appear  to  have  been  in  general  content  to  establish 
in  each  town  a fortified  citadel  or  stronghold,  round 
which  the  houses  were  clustered,  without  superadding 
the  further  defence  of  a town  wall.14  Ecbatana 
accordingly  seems  never  to  have  stood  a siege.15 
When  the  nation  which  held  it  was  defeated  in  the 
open  field,  the  city  (unlike  Babylon  and  Nineveh) 
submitted  to  the  conqueror  without  a struggle. 


13  This  is  the  decided  opinion  of 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  who  carefully 
examined  the  ruins  in  1836. 

u Polyb.  1.  s.  c. 

14  Herodotus  expressly  states  that 
the  northern  Ecbatana  was  a city  of 
this  character  (i.  98,  99).  Modem 


researches  have  discovered  no  signs 
of  town  walls  at  any  of  the  old 
Persian  or  Median  sites. 

**  Ecl»tana  yielded  at  once  to 
Cyrus,  to  Alexander  (Arrian,  Erp. 
Alex.  iii.  19),  and  to  Ar.tiochus  the 
Great  (Polyb.  x.  27). 
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Thus  the  marvellous  description  in  the  Book  of 
Judith,16  which  is  internally  very  improbable,  would 
appear  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  any  the  slightest 
foundation  in  fact. 

The  chief  city  of  northern  Media,  which  bore  in 
later  times  the  name  of  Gaza,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca," 
is  thought  to  have  been  also  called  Ecbatana,  and  to 
have  been  occasionally  mistaken  by  the  Greeks  for 
the  southern  or  real  capital.1*  The  description  of 
Herodotus,  which  is  irreconcileably  at  variance  with 
the  local  features  of  the  Hamadan  site,  accords  suffi- 
ciently with  the  existing  remains  of  a considerable 
city  in  ’the  province  of  Azerbijan  ; and  it  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  a city  in  these  parts  which 
was  called  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  “ the  second  Ecba- 
tana, the  seven-walled  town.”1  The  peculiarity  of 
this  place  was  its  situation  on  and  about  a conical 
hill,  which  sloped  gently  down  from  its  summit  to 
its  base,  and  allowed  of  the  interposition  of  seven 
circuits  of  wall  between  the  plain  and  the  hill’s  crest. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill,  within  the  innermost  circle 
of  the  defences,  were  the  Royal  Palace  and  the 
treasuries  ; the  sides  of  the  hill  were  occupied 
solely  by  the  fortifications  ; and  at  the  base,  outside 
the  circuit  of  the  outermost  wall,  were  the  domestic 
and  other  buildings  which  constituted  the  town. 


'*  Judith  i.  2-4.  According  to  \ 
this  account  the  walls  were  built  of 
hewn  stones  nine  feet  long,  and  four 
and  a half  broad.  The  height  of  the 
walls  was  105  feet,  the  width  75  feet. 
The  gates  were  of  the  same  altitude 
as  the  walls ; and  the  towers  over 
the  gates  were  carried  to  the  height 
of  150  feet. 

*7  See  Strab.  xi.  13,  § 3;  Plin. 


11.  N.  vi.  13 ; Ptol.  Geograph.  vi.  2 ; 
Am.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ; Armen.  Geogr. 
§ 87,  p.  304,  Ac.  Another  name  of 
the  city  was  Vera.  (Strab.  1.  s.  c.) 

11  See  the  paper  of  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son  “ On  the  Site  of  the  Atropatenian 
Ecbatana”  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
pp.  65-158. 

1 Mos.  Chor.  Hist.  Armen,  ii.  84. 
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According  to  the  information  received  by  Herodotus, 
the  battlements  which  crowned  the  walla  were 
variously  coloured.  Those  of  the  outer  circle  were 
white,  of  the  next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the 
fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange,  of  the  sixth  silver, 
and  of  the  seventh  gold.1  A pleasing,  or  at  any 
rate  a striking  effect  was  thus  produced — the  citadel, 
which  towered  above  the  town,  presenting  to  the  eye 
seven  distinct  rows  of  colour.3 

If  there  was  really  a northern  as  well  as  a southern 
Ecbatana,4  and  if  the  account  of  Herodotus,  which 
cannot  possibly  apply  to  the  southern  capital,  may 
be  regarded  as  truly  describing  the  great  city  of  the 
north,  we  may  with  much  probability  fix  the  site  of 
the  northern  town  at  the  modern  Takht-i-Suleiman, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Saruk,  a tributary  of  the 
Jaghetu.  Here  alone  in  northern  Media  are  there 
important  ruins  occupying  such  a position  as  that 
which  Herodotus  describes.5  Near  the  head  of  a 
valley  in  which  runs  the  main  branch  of  the  Saruk, 


* Herod,  i.  98. 

* This  whole  description  has  no 
donbt  a somewhat  mythical  air ; and 
the  plating  of  tho  battlements  with 
the  precious  metals  seems  to  the 
modern  reader  peculiarly  improbable. 
But  the  people  who  roofed  their 
palaces  with  silver  tiles,  and  coated 
all  the  internal  wood-work  either 
with  plates  of  silver  or  of  gold,  may 
have  been  wealthy  enough  and  lavish 
enough  to  make  even  such  a display 
as  Herodotus  describes.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  Babylonia 
at  least  one  temple  was  ornamented 
almost  exactly  as  the  citadel  of  Ecba- 
taua  is  declared  to  have  been  by 
Herodotus.  (See  the  author’s  Hero- 
dotus, vol.  ii.  p.  484,  2nd  edition, 
and  compare  ch.  v.  of  the  “ Fourth 
Monarchy.”) 


1 The  view  maintained  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  in  the  paper  already  re- 
ferred to  (supra,  p.  24,  note  **), 
while  in  England  it  has  been  very 
generally  accepted,  has  been  com- 
bated on  the  Continent,  more  espe- 
cially in  France,  where  an  elaborate 
reply  to  his  article  was  published  by 
M.  Quatremere  in  the  Memoires  rle 
('Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  lielles 
Leltres,  tom.  xix.  part.  i.  p.  419  et 
seqq.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
only  ancient  writer  who  distinctly 
recognises  two  Median  Ecbatanas  is 
the  Armenian  historian  abovequoted. 
(Sec  above,  p.  24,  note  *.) 

5 The  rains  at  Kileli  Zohak,  de- 
scribed by  Col.  Mentcith  in  such 
glowing  terms  ( Journal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4,  5), 
are  in  reality  quite  insignificant. 


i 
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at  the  edge  of  the  hills  which  skirt  it  to  the  north, 
there  stands  a conical  mound  projecting  into  the 
vale  and  rising  above  its  surface  to  the  height  of  150 
feet.  The  geological  formation  of  the  mound  is 
curious  in  the  extreme.6  It  seems  to  owe  its  origin 
entirely  to  a small  lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter,  that 
wherever  they  overflow  they  rapidly  form  a deposit, 
which  is  as  hard  and  firm  as  natural  rock.  If  the 
lake  was  originally  on  a level  with  the  valley,  it 
would  have  soon  formed  incrustations  round  its  edge, 
which  every  casual  or  permanent  overflow  would 
have  tended  to  raise ; and  thus,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
the  entire  hill  may  have  been  formed  by  a mere 
accumulation  of  petrifactions.7  The  formation  would 
progress  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  lake  to  overflow  its  bounds ; which 
tendency  must  have  been  strong  until  the  water 
reached  its  present  natural  level — the  level,  pro- 
bably, of  some  other  sheet  of  water  in  the  hills,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  an  underground  syphon.8 
The  lake,  which  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  is  about  300 
paces  in  circumference.  Its  water,  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  held  in  solution,  is 
exquisitely  clear,  and  not  unpleasing  to  the  taste.* 


* The  beat  description  of  the 
Takht-i-Suleiman  mins  will  be  found 
in  the  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  x. 
pp.  46-53.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  is  both 
less  complete  and  less  exact.  ( Travels , 
vol.  ii.  pp.  568-561.) 

1 This  theory  was  first  broached 
by  Ker  Porter.  Later  travellers 
agree  with  him. 

• One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
lake  is,  that  whatever  the  quantity 
of  water  drawn  off  from  it  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  by  the  neighbour- 


ing tribes,  it  always  remains  at  the 
same  level.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thus 
explains  the  phenomenon  : “ I con- 
clude," he  says,  “ the  lake  to  bo 
connected  by  an  underground  syphon 
with  some  other  great  fountain  in  the 
interior  of  the  adjacent  mountains, 
which  is  precisely  at  the  same  level 
as  itself,  and  which  has  other  means 
of  outlet.”  (Geographical  Journal, 
vol.  x.  n.  48.) 

* Ibid.  p.  50 ; Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii. 
p.  558. 
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Formerly  it  was  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  un- 
fathomable ; but  experiments  made  in  1837  showed 
the  depth  to  be  no  more  than  156  feet. 


Plan  of  Takht-i-Suleirnan  (perhaps  the  Northern  Ecbatana). 


The  ruins  which  at  present  occupy  this  remarkable 
site  consist  of  a strong  wall,  guarded  by  numerous 
bastions  and  pierced  by  four  gateways,  which  runs 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  a slightly  irregular 
ellipse,  of  some  interesting  remains  of  buildings 
within  this  walled  space,  and  of  a few  insignificant 
traces  of  inferior  edifices  on  the  slope  between  the 
plain  and  the  summit.  As  it  is  not  thought  that  any 
of  these  remains  are  of  a date  anterior  to  the  Sas- 
sanian  kingdom,10  no  description  will  be  given  of 
them  here.  We  are  only  concerned  with  the  Median 
city,  and  that  has  entirely  disappeared.  Of  the  seven 
walls,  one  alone  is  to  be  traced ; 11  and  even  here  the 

10  Geograph.  Jouriial,  vol.  x.  p.  61.  | consequently  on  that  side  only  a 

11  In  its  present  condition  the  hill  little  elevated  above  the  adjacent 
could  not  receive  seven  complete  | ground.  But  as  the  water  has  now 
circular  walls,  from  the  fact  that  for  some  time  been  drawn  off  on  this 
towards  the  east  it  abuts  upon  the  I side,  the  hill  has  probably  grown  in 
edge  of  the  hilly  country,  and  is  | this  direction. 
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Median  structure  has  perished  and  been  replaced  by 
masonry  of  a far  later  age.  Excavations  may  here- 
after bring  to  light  some  remnants  of  the  original 
town,  but  at  present  research  has  done  no  more  than 
recover  for  us  a forgotten  site. 

The  Median  city  next  in  importance  to  the  two 
Ecbatanas  was  Raga  or  Rhages,  near  the  Caspian 
Gates,  almost  at  the  extreme  eastern  limits  of  the 
territory  possessed  by  the  Medes.  The  great  anti- 
quity of  this  place  is  marked  by  its  occurrence  in 
the  Zendavesta  among  the  primitive  settlements  of 
the  Arians.1  Its  celebrity  during  the  time  of  the 
Empire  is  indicated  by  the  position  which  it  occupies 
in  the  romances  of  Tobit 3 and  Judith.*  It  maintained 
its  rank  under  the  Persians,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Darius  Hystaspis  as  the  scene  of  the  struggle  which 
terminated  the  great  Median  revolt.4  The  last  Darius 
seems  to  have  sent  thither  his  heavy  baggage  and 
the  ladies  of  his  court,5  when  he  resolved  to  quit 
Ecbatana  and  fly  eastward.  It  has  been  already 
noticed  that  Rhages  gave  name  to  a district ; 6 and 
this  district  may  be  certainly  identified  with  the 
long  narrow  tract  of  fertile  territory  intervening 


1 Rhages  occurs  as  fiagha  in  the 
first  Fargard  of  the  Vcndidad.  It  is 
the  twelfth  settlement,  and  one  in 
which  the  faithful  were  intermingled 
with  unbelievers.  (Hang  in  Bunsen’s 
Egypt,  vol.  iii.  p.  490,  E.  T.) 

9 Tobit  i.  14 ; iv.  1 ; ix.  1 ; &c. 

5 J ndith  i.  6 and  15. 

* Behistun  Inscription,  col.  ii.  j 
|>ar.  13. 

* Arrian,  Exp..  Alex.  iii.  19. 
Arrian  only  mentions  the  Caspian 
Gates;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Rhages  was  the  place  where  they 


were  to  await  Darius.  Comp.  ch.  20. 

e Rhagiana  occurs  as  a district  in 
Isidore  (Mans.  Barth,  p.  fi)  as  well 
as  in  Ptolemy.  In  the  former  the 
MSS.  have  Rhatiana  (PATIANH  for 
PAriANH),  which  Hudson  per- 
versely transforms  into  Matiana,  a 
district  lying  exactly  in  the  opposite 
j direction.  Strabo  points  to  Rhagiana 
in  his  expression,  to  ncp'i  ras  'Pdyor 
Ka\  Tot  Kmnriovr  jreAar  (xi.  13,  § 7). 
Diodorus  calls  it  an  eparchy — rije 
irrap^iar  ttjv  rrpotrayopfvopivrjt'  'Pa- 
yot (xix.  44,  § 5). 
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between  the  Elburz  mountain-range  and  the  desert,’ 
from  about  Kasvin  to  Khaar,  or  from  long.  50°  to 
52°  30'.  The  exact  site  of  the  city  of  Rhages  within 
this  territory  is  somewhat  doubtful.  All  accounts 
place  it  near  the  eastern  extremity  ; and  as  there  are 
in  this  direction  ruins  of  a town  called  Rhei  or  Rhey, 
it  has  been  usual  to  assume  that  they  positively  fix 
the  locality.8  But  similarity,  or  even  identity,  of 
name  is  an  insufficient  proof  of  a site  ; 0 and,  in  the 
present  instance,  there  arc  grounds  for  placing 
Rhages  very  much  nearer  to  the  Caspian  Gates 
than  the  position  of  Rhei.  Arrian,  whose  accuracy  is 
notorious,  distinctly  states  that  from  the  Gates  to 
Rhages  was  only  a single  day’s  march,  and  that 
Alexander  accomplished  the  distance  in  that  time.10 
Now  from  Rhei  to  the  Girduni  Sudurrah  pass,  which 
undoubtedly  represents  the  Pylas  Caspise  of  Arrian,11 


7 See  especially  Isidore,  1.  s.  c. ; 
and  aim  pare  C.  M tiller’s  Map  to 
illustrate  this  author  (Tab.  in  Oeo- 
graphos  Miuores,  No.  10).  C.  Mttller 
makes  the  lioundary  westward  the 
Karaghan  hills,  thus  extending  Kha- 
giana  half  a degree  to  the  west  of 
Kasvin.  He  greatly  exaggerates  the 
rivers  of  the  region. 

* Fraser,  Khurasan,  p.  286 ; Moricr, 
Second  Journey,  p.  365 ; Ousclcy, 
Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  174  ; Ker  Porter, 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  357 ; Heeren, 
Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  233,  E.  T. ; 
Kitter,  Enlfcunde,  vol.  viii.  pp.  595- 
604 ; Winer,  liealworterbuch,  ad 
voc.  ; C.  Mtillcr,  Tabulae,  1.  s.  c.  ; 
Geographical  Jourv.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  38. 

3 Names  travel.  The  modern 
Marathon  is  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  ancient  site.  New  Ilium 
was  still  further  (six  miles)  from  old 
Troy.  The  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
have  witnessed  still  more  violent 
changes.  The  ancient  Eupatoria  was 


at  Inkerman  ; the  modem  is  50  miles 
to  the  northward.  Cherson  (or  Cher-  t 
sonesus)  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sebastopol  inlet;  it  is  now  on  the 
Borysthenes  or  Dniepr.  Odessus 
was  at  Vania;  Odessa  is  three  degrees 
to  the  north-east. 

10  Exp,  Alex.  iii.  20. 

11  This  point  is  well  argued  by  . 
Mr.  Fraser  ( Khurasan , pp.  291-293, 
note),  whose  conclusion  seems  to  bo 
now  generally  adopted.  Pliny’s  Pyloe 
Caspire,  on  the  other  hand,  (if.  N. 
vi.  14)  would  apjiear  to  be  the 
Girduni  Siyaluk,  another  pass  over 
the  same  spur,  situated  three  or  four 
miles  further  north,  at  the  point 
where  the  spar  branches  out  from  the 
main  chain.  This  jiass  is  one  of  a 
tremendous  character.  It  is  a gap 
five  miles  long  between  precipices 
1000  feet  high,  scarped  as  though 
by  the  hand  of  man,  its  width  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  forty  feet.  (Sir  H. 
Hawlinsou,  MS.  notes.) 
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is  at  least  fifty  miles,  a distance  which  no  army  could 
accomplish  in  less  time  than  two  days.11  Ullages 
consequently  must  have  been  considerably  to  the  east 
of  Rhei,  about  half-way  between  it  and  the  celebrated 
pass  which  it  was  considered  to  guard.  Its  probable 
position  is  the  modern  Kaleh  Erij,  near  Yeramin, 
about  23  miles  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Sudurrah  pass,  where  there  are  considerable  remains 
of  an  ancient  town.13 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  with  Rhages,  but 
closer  to  the  Straits,  perhaps  on  the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  ruins  known  as  Uewanukif,  or  pos- 
sibly even  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,u  was  the 
Median  city  of  Charax,  a place  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  more  celebrated  city  called  Charax  Spasini, 
the  birthplace  of  Dionysius  the  geographer,  which 
was  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tigris.16 

The  other  Median  cities  whose  position  can  be 
determined  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  were  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  country,  in  the  range  of 
Zagros,  or  in  the  fertile  tract  between  that  range  and 
the  desert.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Bagis- 
tan,  Adrapan,  Concobar,  and  Aspadan. 

Bagistan  is  described  by  Isidore 16  as  “ a city 
situated  on  a hill,  where  there  was  a pillar  and  a 


“ Alexander’s  marches  seem  to 
have  averaged  190  stades,  or  about 
22  miles.  The  ordinary  Roman 
march  was  20  Roman  miles,  equiva- 
lent to  184  English  miles. 

u Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  MS.  notes. 
In  Erij  we  havo  probably  a corrup- 
tion of  IChag-ea. 

14  Uewanukif  is  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  commencement  of  the 
l>ass  (Fraser,  p.  291).  Isidore  places 


Charax  directly  under  the  hill,  (im-h 
to  o pos  & KuXtiToi  Kotrrrtor,  dtp1  ov 
at  Katrrrtat  jroAm,  p.  6.) 

15  l’lin.  11.  .V.  iv.  27,  ad  fin. ; 
Ptol.  (irogmjih.  vi.  3 ; Steph.  Byz. 
ad  voc.  Xa pa£.  Hudson’s  identifica- 
tion of  Charax  Sj>asini  with  Anthe- 
musias  or  Charax  Sidaj  (laid.  Mans. 
1‘arth.  p.  2)  is  a strange  error. 

14  Mans.  I ‘arth.  p.  6.  Bdrrrara 
(leg.  B atrram)  rrdXtr  rV  opos  sttptyrj. 
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statue  of  Semiramis.”  Diodorus  has  an  account  of 
the  arrival  of  Semiramis  at  the  place,  of  her  estab- 
lishing a royal  park  or  paradise  in  the  plain  below 
the  mountain,  which  was  watered  by  an  abundant 
spring,  of  her  smoothing  the  face  of  the  rock  where 
it  descended  precipitously  upon  the  low  ground,  and 
of  her  carving  on  the  surface  thus  obtained  her  own 
effigy,  with  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters.17 
The  position  assigned  to  Bagistan  by  both  writers, 
and  the  description  of  Diodorus,1*  identify  the  place 
beyond  a doubt  with  the  now  famous  Behistun,  where 


View  of  the  Rock  of  Uehistuu. 


tvDa  Sf/upd/uSor  nynXpa  sal  orqX ij.  exaggerates  the  height  of  the  moun- 
Comparo  with  Bdtrrara  the  modem  ; tain,  which  he  estimates  at  seventeen 
Doxtnn  and  Behistun.  stades,  or  aliove  10,000  feet,  whereas 

17  l)iod.  Sic.  ii.  13,  § 1-2.  it  is  really  about  1700  feet.  ( Journal 

'*  Diodorus,  as  usual,  greatly  <tf  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x.  p.  187.) 
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the  plain,  the  fountain,  the  precipitous  rock,  and  the 
scarped  surface  are  still  to  be  seen,”  though  the 
supposed  figure  of  Semiramis,  her  pillar,  and  her 
inscription  have  disappeared.50  This  remarkable 
spot,  lying  on  the  direct  route  between  Babylon  and 
Ecbatana,  and  presenting  the  unusual  combination 
of  a copious  fountain,  a rich  plain,  and  a rock  suitable 
for  sculptures,  must  have  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  great  monarchs  who  marched  their  armies 
through  the  Zagros  range,  as  a place  where  they 
might  conveniently  set  up  memorials  of  their  exploits. 
The  works  of  this  kind  ascribed  by  the  ancient 
writers  to  Semiramis  were  probably  either  Assyrian 
or  Babylonian,  and  (it  is  most  likely)  resembled  the 
ordinary  monuments  which  the  kings  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  delighted  to  erect  in  countries  newly 
conquered.51  The  example  set  by  the  Mesopotamians 
was  followed  by  their  Arian  neighbours,  when  the 
supremacy  passed  into  their  hands ; and  the  famous 
mountain,  invested  by  them  with  a sacred  character,55 
was  made  to  subserve  and  perpetuate  their  glory  by 
receiving  sculptures  and  inscriptions1  which  showed 
them  to  have  become  the  lords  of  Asia.  The  practice 
did  not  even  stop  here.  When  the  Parthian  kingdom 
of  the  Arsacidae  had  established  itself  in  these  parts  at 


'•  Kcr  Porter,  Travel*,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  150,  151 ; Sir  H.  llawlinson,  in 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  i.x.  pp.  112,  113. 

50  They  were  perhaps  destroyed 
by  Chosroe  Parviz,  when  he  prepared 
to  build  a palace  on  the  site.  (Ibid, 
p.  114.) 

n Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  354,  501, 
&c. 

a Batistan  is  “the  hill  of  Jove” 
(Aior  opot),  according  to  Diodorus 


(ii.  13,  §1).  It  seems  to  mean  really 
“ the  place  of  God.”  We  may  thus 
compare  the  name  with  the  “ Bethel  ” 
of  the  Hebrews. 

* The  tablet  and  inscriptions  of 
Darius,  which  have  made  llebistun 
famous  in  modem  times,  are  in  a 
recess  to  the  right  of  the  scarped 
face  of  rock,  and  at  a considerable 
elevation.  (Her  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p. 
154.) 
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the  expense  of  the  Seleucidae,  the  rock  was  once  more 
called  upon  to  commemorate  the  warlike  triumphs 
of  a new  race.  Gotarzes,  the  contemporary  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  after  defeating  his  rival  Meher- 
dates  in  the  plain  between  Beliistun  and  Kermanshah, 
inscribed  upon  the  mountain,  which  already  bore  the 
impress  of  the  great  monarchs  of  Assyria  and  Persia, 
a record  of  his  recent  victory.3 

The  name  of  Adrapan  occurs  only  in  Isidore,3  who 
places  it  between  Bagistan  and  Ecbatana,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  schoeni — 36  Roman  or  34  British 
miles — from  the  latter.  It  was,  he  says,  the  site  of 
an  ancient  palace  belonging  to  Ecbatana,  which 
Tigranes  the  Armenian  had  destroyed.  The  name 
and  situation  sufficiently  identify  Adrapan  with  the 
modern  village  of  Arteman,*  which  lies  on  the 
southern  face  of  Elwend  near  its  base,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  a royal  residence.  Here,  “ during  the 
severest  winter,  when  Hamadan  and  the  surrounding 
country  are  buried  in  snow,  a warm  and  sunny 
climate  is  to  be  found  ; whilst  in  the  summer  a thou- 
sand rills  descending  from  Elwend  diffuse  around 
. fertility  and  fragrance.”6  Groves  of  trees  grow  up 
in  rich  luxuriance  from  the  well-irrigated  soil,  whose 
thick  foliage  affords  a welcome  shelter  from  the  heat 
of  the  noonday  sun.  The  climate,  the  gardens,  and 


9 The  inscription,  which  is  in  the 
Greek  character  and  language,  is 
much  mutilated ; but  the  name  of 
Gotarzes  (I'OTA PZHC)  appears  twice  I 
in  it.  His  rival,  Mcherdates,  is  per-  1 
haps  mentioned  under  the  name  of  | 
Mithrates.  (Sir  H.  Rawlinsou,  in  ; 
Gecgniph.  Jtmm.  vol.  ix.  pp.  114-  i 

116.)  I 

von.  in. 


9 Mans.  Parth.  p.  6.  The  true 
reading  seems  to  be  ’Adpairavav,  as 
edited  by  HBschel. 

' Arteman  is  one  of  three  villages 
— Tooee,  Sirkan,  and  Arteman — 
which  lie  close  together,  and  are 
generally  known  under  the  common 
title  of  Toosirkan.  (Sir  H.  llawlin- 
Ron,  MS.  notes.)  9 Ibid. 

1) 
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the  manifold  blessings  of  the  place  are  proverbial 
throughout  Persia ; and  naturally  caused  the  choice 
of  the  site  for  a retired  palace,  to  which  the  court  of 
Ecbatana  might  adjourn,  when  either  the  slimmer 
heat  and  dust  or  the  winter  cold  made  residence  in 
the  capital  irksome. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrapan,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Bagistan,  stood  Concobar,8  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  modem  Kungawar,  and  perhaps  the 
Chavon  of  Diodorus.7  Here,  according  to  the  Sici- 
lian historian,  Semiramis  built  a palace  and  laid  out 
a paradise ; and  here,  in  the  time  of  Isidore,  was  a 
famous  temple  of  Artemis.  Colossal  ruins  crown  the 
summit  of  the  acclivity  on  which  the  town  of  Kunga- 
war stands,8  which  may  be  the  remains  of  this  build- 
ing; but  no  trace  has  been  found  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  either  Median  or  Assyrian. 

The  Median  town  of  Aspadan,  which  is  mentioned 
by  no  writer  but  Ptolemy,'  would  scarcely  deserve 
notice  here,  if  it  were  not  for  its  modern  celebrity. 
Aspadan,  corrupted  into  Isfahan,  became  the  capital 
of  Persia  under  the  Sefi  kings,  who  rendered  it  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  cities  of  Asia.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  it  existed  at  all  in  the  time  of  the 
great  Median  empire.  If  so,  it  was,  at  best,  an  out- 
lying town  of  little  consequence  on  the  extreme 
southern  confines  of  the  territory,  where  it  abutted 
upon  Persia  proper.10  The  district  wherein  it  lay 


• Isidore,  Mans.  Purth.  1.  s.  c. 

7 Diod.  Sic.  ii.  13,  § 3. 

* Kcr  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

141,  142 ; Ollivier,  Voyage  dans 
T Empire  Othoman,  tom.  v.  pp.  47, 
48.  * Geograph,  vi.  4. 


10  See  above,  p.  G.  It  is  strange 
that  so  acute  a writer  as  the  late 
Archdeacon  Williams  should  not 
have  seen  that  this  position  was 
fatal  to  his  theory,  that  Isfahan 
represented  Ecbatana. 
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was  inhabited  by  the  Median  tribe  of  the  Parseta- 
ceni." 

Upon  the  whole  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  towns 
of  Media  were  few  and  of  no  great  account.  The 
Medes  did  not  love  to  congregate  in  large  cities,  but 
preferred  to  scatter  themselves  in  villages  over  their 
broad  and  varied  territory.  The  protection  of  walls, 
necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  Mesopota- 
mian regions,  was  not  required  by  a people  whose 
country  was  full  of  natural  fastnesses  to  which  they 
could  readily  remove  on  the  approach  of  danger. 
Excepting  the  capital  and  the  two  important  cities 
of  Gazaca  and  Rhages,  the  Median  towns  were  in- 
significant. Even  those  -cities  themselves  were  pro- 
bably of  moderate  dimensions,  and  had  little  of  the 
architectural  splendour  which  gives  so  peculiar  an 
interest  to  the  towns  of  Mesopotamia.  Their  principal 
buildings  were  in  a frail  and  perishable  material,11 
unsuited  to  bear  the  ravages  of  time  ; they  have  con- 
sequently altogether  disappeared ; and  in  the  whole 
of  Media  modern  researches  have  failed  to  bring  to 
light  a single  edifice  which  can  be  assigned  with  any 
show  of  probability  to  the  period  of  the  Empire. 

The  plan  adopted  in  former  portions  of  this  work  13 
makes  it  necessary,  before  concluding  this  chapter, 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  character  of  the  various 
countries  and  districts  by  which  Media  was  bordered 
— the  Caspian  district  upon  the  north,  Armenia  upon 
the  north-west,  the  Zagros  region  and  Assyria  upon 
the  west,  Persia  proper  upon  the  south,  and  upon  the 
east  Sagartia  and  Parthia. 


11  The  Parataceni  hail  another  citv,  15  See  above,  p.  20. 

called  l’arataca,  the  site  of  which  is  13  See  vol.  i.  pp.  31  and  259, 

uncertain  (Steph.  Ilya,  ad  voc.) 

r»  2 
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North  and  north-east  of  the  mountain  range  which 
under  different  names  skirts  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  Sea  and  curves  round  its  south-western 
corner,  lies  a narrow  but  important  strip  of  territory 
— the  modern  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan.  This  is  a 
most  fertile  region,  well  watered  and  richly  wooded, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Persia.  At  first  it  is  a low  flat  tract 
of  deep  alluvial  soil,  but  little  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  Caspian  ; gradually  however  it  rises  into  swell- 
ing hills  which  form  the  supports  of  the  high  moun- 
tains that  shut  in  this  sheltered  region,  a region 
only  to  be  reached  by  a very  few  passes  over  or 
through  them.14  The  mountains  are  clothed  on  this 
side  nearly  to  their  summit  with  dwarf  oaks,  or  with 
shrubs  and  brushwood ; while,  lower  down,  their 
flanks  are  covered  with  forests  of  elms,  cedars,  ches- 
nuts,  beeches,  and  cypress  trees.  The  gardens  and 
orchards  of  the  natives  are  of  the  most  superb  cha- 
racter ; the  vegetation  is  luxuriant ; lemons,  oranges, 
peaches,  pomegranates,  besides  other  fruits,  abound ; 
rice,  hemp,  sugar-canes,  mulberries  are  cultivated 
with  success ; vines  grow  wild  ; and  the  valleys  are 
strewn  with  flowers  of  rare  fragrance,  among  which 
may  be  noted  the  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  and  the 
sweetbriar.1  Nature,  however,  with  her  usual  justice, 
has  balanced  these  extraordinary  advantages  with 


14  The  mountains  are  pierced  by 
the  two  streams  of  the  Aras  and  the 
Kir.il  Uzen  or  Scfid  llud,  and  the 
low  country  may  he  entered  along 
their  courses.  There  is  a pass  over 
the  Elburz  chain  from  Eintz-kvh  to 
Pulisefid , BO  or  90  miles  to  tho  east 
of  Teheran.  This  would  seem  to  lie 
the  “ Pylte  (,'aspia>"  of  Dionysius 


(Pcrieg.  1035-1038). 

1 The  authorities  for  this  descrip- 
tion are  Kinneir,  Persian  Empire, 
j>p.  159-163 ; Ouseley,  Travels,  vol, 
iii.  pp.  221-336  ; Eraser,  Khorasan, 
p.  165;  Chesncy,  Euphrates  Expedi- 
fion,  vol.  i.  pp.  216,  217 ; Todd,  in 
Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
viii.  pp.  102-104. 
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View  in  Mazandei’mii — the  (Jiu^pmn  &ea  iu  tite  <li»Unce. 


peculiar  drawbacks  : the  tiger,  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  Western  Asia,"  here  lurks  in  the  thickets, 
ready  to  spring  at  any  moment  on  the  lmwary  tra- 
veller ; inundations  are  frequent,  and  carry  desolation 
far  and  wide ; the  waters,  which  thus  escape  from 
the  river  beds,  stagnate  in  marshes,  and  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  heats  pestilential  exhalations 
arise,  which  destroy  the  stranger,  and  bring  even  the 
acclimatised  native  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.1 * 3  The 
Persian  monarch  chooses  the  southern  rather  than 
the  northern  side  of  the  mountains  for  the  site  of  his 


1 Tigers  sometimes  stray  from 

this  region  into  Azerbijan.  (See 

Morier,  Second  Journey,  |s  218.) 


’ Kinneir.  p.  16G ; Chesney,  vol. 
i.  p.  216;  Fraser,  Travels  near  the 
Caspum  Sea,  p.  11. 
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capital,  preferring  the  keen  winter  cold  and  dry 
summer  heat  of  the  high  and  almost  waterless  plateau 
to  the  damp  and  stifling  air  of  the  low  Caspian 
region. 

The  narrow  tract  of  which  this  is  a description 
can  at  no  time  have  sheltered  a very  numerous  or 
powerful  people.  During  the  Median  period,  and 
for  many  ages  afterwards,  it  seems  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  various  petty  tribes  of  predatory  habits, 
— Cadusians,  Mardi,  Tapyri,  etc. — who  passed  their 
time  in  petty  quarrels  among  themselves  and  in 
plundering  raids  upon  their  great  southern  neigh- 
bour.4 Of  these  tribes  the  Cadusians  alone  enjoyed 
any  considerable  reputation.  They  were  celebrated 
for  their  skill  with  the  javelin5 * * — a skill  probably 
represented  by  the  modern  Persian  use  of  the  djereed. 
According  to  Diodorus,  they  wTere  engaged  in  fre- 
quent wars  with  the  Median  kings,  and  were  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  a force  of  200,000  men!* 
Under  the  Persians  they  seem  to  have  been  considered 
good  soldiers,’  and  to  have  sometimes  made  a struggle 
for  independence.8  But  there  is  no  real  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  of  such  strength  as  to  have 
formed  at  any  time  a danger  to  the  Median  kingdom, 
to  which  it  is  more  probable  that  they  generally 
acknowledged  a qualified  subjection. 

The  great  country  of  Armenia,  which  lay  north- 
west and  partly  north  of  Media,  has  been  generally 
described  in  a previous  volume ; 8 but  a few  words 


4 Strab.  xi.  13,  § 3 ; Died.  Sic.  ii. 
33,  5 4. 

4 Strab.  xi.  13,  § 4.  ^xotmara! 

flirty  Spurroi. 

4 Dial.  Sic.  ii.  33,  § 3 and  § G. 

• After  the  battle  of  Arbcla  Darius 


, hoped  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by 
means  of  a fresh  army  of  Cadusians 
and  Sacre.  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii. 
19.) 

* Diod.  Sic.  xv.  8,  § 4 ; xvii.  G, 
§ 1.  • See  vol.  i.  pp.  2G0,  261. 
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will  be  here  added  with  respect  to  the  more  eastern 
portion,  which  immediately  bordered  upon  the  Median 
territory.  This  consisted  of  two  outlying  districts, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  triangular 
basin  of  Lake  Yan,  and  the  tract  between  the  Kur 
and  Aras  rivers — the  modern  Karabagh  and  Erivan. 
The  basin  of  Lake  Yan,  surrounded  by  high  ranges, 
and  forming  the  very  heart  of  the  mountain  system 
of  this  part  of  Asia,  is  an  isolated  region,  a sort  of 
natural  citadel,  where  a strong  military  power  would 
be  likely  to  establish  itself.  Accordingly  it  is  here, 
and  here  alone  in  all  Armenia,  that  we  find  signs 
of  the  existence,  during  the  Assyrian  and  Median 
periods,  of  a great  organised  monarchy.  The  Yan 
inscriptions  indicate  to  us  a line  of  kings  who  bore 
sway  in  the  eastern  Armenia, — the  true  Ararat — and 
who  were  both  in  civilization  and  in  military  strength 
far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  other  princes  who  divided 
among  them  the  Armenian  territory.  The  Yan 
monarchs  may  have  been  at  times  formidable  enemies 
of  the  Medes.  They  have  left  traces  of  their  domi- 
nion, not  only  on  the  tops  of  the  mountain  passes 10 
which  lead  into  the  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  but 
even  in  the  comparatively  low  plain  of  Miyandab 
on  the  southern  shore  of  that  inland  sea.11  It  is  pro- 
bable from  this  that  they  were  at  one  time  masters 
of  a large  portion  of  Media  Atropatene ; and  the 
very  name  of  Urumiyeh,  which  still  attaches  to  the 
lake,  may  have  been  given  to  it  from  one  of  their 
tribes.12  In  the  tract  between  the  Kur  and  Aras, 


w Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  x.  pp.  21,  22 ; and 
compare  above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180, 181. 
11  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  x. 

p.  12. 


B The  Unimi  are  coupled  with 
the  Nairi  in  an  inscription  of  As- 
shur-idanni-pal ; and  the  Van  mo- 
narchs always  call  themselves  “ kings 
i of  the  Nairi.” 
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on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sign  of  the  early 
existence  of  any  formidable  power.  Here  the  moun- 
tains are  comparatively  low,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  climate  temperate.13  The  character  of  the  region 
would  lead  its  inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace  rather  than  those  of  war,  and  would  thus  tend 
to  prevent  them  from  being  formidable  or  trouble- 
some to  their  neighbours. 

The  Zagros  region,  which  in  the  more  ancient 
times  separated  between  Media  and  Assyria,  being 
inhabited  by  a number  of  independent  tribes,  but 
which  was  ultimately  absorbed  into  the  more  power- 
ful country,  requires  no  notice  here,  having  been 
sufficiently  described  among  the  tracts  by  which 
Assyria  was  bordered.1*  At  first  a serviceable  shield 
to  the  weak  Arian  tribes  which  were  establishing 
themselves  along  its  eastern  base  upon  the  high 
plateau,  it  gradually  passed  into  their  possession 
as  they  increased  in  strength,  and  ultimately  became 
a main  nursery  of  their  power,  furnishing  to  their 
armies  vast  numbers  both  of  men  and  horses.  The 
great  horse  pastures,  from  which  the  Medes  first, 
and  the  Persians  afterwards,  supplied  their  numerous 
and  excellent  cavalry,  were  in  this  quarter:15  and 
the  troops  which  it  furnished — hardy  mountaineers 
accustomed  to  brave  the  severity  of  a most  rigorous 
climate — must  have  been  among  the  most  effective 
of  the  Median  forces.1* 

On  the  south  Media  was  bounded  by  Persia  proper 
— a tract  which  corresponded  nearly  with  the  modern 


11  Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  245 ; 
Ker  Porter,  Travels,  voL  i.  pp.  192- 
194.  14  See  vol.  i.  pp.  259,  260. 

“ Supra,  p.  15. 


'•  On  the  known  superiority  of 
mountain  troops  in  ancient  times 
see  Herod,  ix.  122,  and  compare 
Plat.  Leg.  iii.  p.  695,  A. 
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province  of  Farsistan.  The  complete  description  of 
this  territory,  the  original  seat  of  the  Persian  nation, 
belongs  to  a future  volume  of  this  work,  which  will 
contain  an  account  of  the  ‘ Fifth  Monarchy.’  For 
the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  Persian 
territory  was  for  the  most  part  a highland,  very 
similar  to  Media,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  no 
strongly  marked  line  or  natural  boundary.  The 
Persian  mountains  are  a continuation  of  the  Zagros 
chain,  and  Northern  Persia  is  a portion — the  southern 
portion — of  the  same  great  plateau,  whose  western 
and  north-western  skirts  formed  the  great  mass  of 
the  Median  territory.  Thus  upon  this  side  Media 
was  placed  in  the  closest  connection  with  an  important 
country,  a country  similar  in  character  to  her  own, 
where  a hardy  race  was  likely  to  grow  up,  with 
which  she  might  expect  to  have  difficult  contests. 

Finally,  towards  the  east  lay  the  great  salt  desert, 
sparsely  inhabited  by  various  nomadic  races,  among 
which  the  most  important  were  the  Cossasans  and  the 
Sagartians.  To  the  latter  people  Herodotus  seems 
to  assign  almost  the  whole  of  the  sandy  region,  since 
he  unites  them  with  the  Sarangians  and  Thamameans 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Utians  and  Mycians  upon 
the  other.1  They  were  a wild  race,  probably  of 
Arian  origin,2  who  hunted  with  the  lasso  over  the 
great  desert  mounted  on  horses,*  and  could  bring 


1 Ilerod.  iii.  93.  The  Sarangians 
dwelt  about  the  lake  in  which  the 

Helmchd  ends ; the  Tlmmana-ans 
between  that  lake  and  Herat.  The 
Utians  (Uxians)  inhabited  a part  of 
the  Zagros  range ; the  Mycians  seem 
to  have  dwelt  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  a part  of  the  modern  Mek- ran. 


5 Sec  the  author’s  f/erodotim,  vol. 
iv.  p.  172,  and  compare  vol.  i.  p. 
554  (2nd  edition). 

* We  can  only  account  for  their 
carrying  the  Insso  into  lmttle  (Herod, 
vii.  85)  by  regarding  it  as  the 
weapon  with  which  daily  use  had 
made  them  familiar. 
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into  the  field  a force  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  men.4 
Their  country,  a waste  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  parts 
thickly  incrusted  with  salt,  was  impassable  to  an 
army,  and  formed  a barrier  which  effectively  pro- 
tected Media  along  the  greater  portion  of  her  eastern 
frontier.  Towards  the  extreme  north-east  the  Sa- 
gartians  were  replaced  by  the  Cossseans  and  the  Par- 
thians,  the  former  probably  the  people  of  the  Siah- 
Koh  mountain,®  the  latter  the  inhabitants  of  the  tract 
known  now  as  the  Atak ,*  or  “ Skirt,”  which  extends 
along  the  southern  flank  of  the  Elburz  range  from 
the  Caspian  Gates  nearly  to  Herat,  and  is  capable 
of  sustaining  a very  considerable  population.  The 
Co8sa?ans  were  plunderers,’  from  whose  raids  Media 
suffered  constant  annoyance ; but  they  were  at  no 
time  of  sufficient  strength  to  cause  any  serious  fear. 
The  Parthians,  as  we  learn  from  the  course  of 
events,  had  in  them  the  materials  of  a mighty  people ; 
but  the  hour  for  their  elevation  and  expansion  was 
not  yet  come,  and  the  keenest  observer  of  Median 
times  could  scarcely  have  perceived  in  them  the 
future  lords  of  Western  Asia.  From  Parthia,  more- 
over, Media  was  divided  by  the  strong  rocky  spur 8 
w’hich  runs  out  from  the  Elburz  into  the  desert  in 
long.  52°  10'  nearly,  over  which  is  the  narrow  pass 
already  mentioned  as  the  Caspian  Grates.9  Thus 


* They  furnished  8000  horsemen 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes  (Herod.  1.  s.  c.), 
which  was  probably  not  their  full 
force. 

5 Cossreans  is  explained  by  some 
as  Koh-Sians,  inhabitants  of  the 
Koh-Siah,  or  Siah-Koh,  a remark- 
able isolated  mountain  in  the  salt 
desert,  nearly  due  south  of  the 
Caspian  Oates. 


6 Eraser,  Khorasan,  p.  245. 

* \ytrrpiKoi.  Strab.  xi.  13,  § 6. 

* A good  description  of  this  spur 

and  of  the  true  character  of  the 
“ Caspian  Gates  ” is  given  by  Mr, 
Fraser  in  his  Khorasan,  pp.  291- 
293,  note.  The  reader  may  com- 
pare the  author’s  article  on  Rhages  in 
Dr.  Smith’s  Biblical  Dictionary,  vol. 
ii.  p.  990.  * Supra,  p.  29. 
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Media  on  most  sides  was  guarded  by  the  strong 
natural  barriers  of  seas,10  mountains,  and  deserts, 
lying  open  only  on  the  south,  where  she  adjoined 
upon  a kindred  people.  Her  neighbours  were  for 
the  most  part  weak  in  numbers,  though  warlike. 
Armenia,  however,  to  the  north-west,  Assyria  to  the 
west,  and  Persia  to  the  south,  were  all  more  or  less 
formidable.  A prescient  eye  might  have  foreseen 
that  the  great  struggles  of  Media  would  be  with 
these  powers,  and  that  if  she  attained  imperial  pro- 
portions it  must  be  by  their  subjugation  or  absorp- 
tion. 


10  The  Caspian  Sea  was  a great  protection  from  the  barbarians  of  the 
North. 
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CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

*H  noWrj  piv  vyfnjXrf  tart  xai  yjn>xpd-  rj  S'  tv  r anti  voir  tSafpeai  xai  KofXfur 
overa  tv&aifuav  a<f>6Spa  «crTt  tea t n apropos. — STRAB.  xi.  13. 

Media,  like  Assyria,  is  a country  of  such  extent  and 
variety,  that,  in  order  to  give  a correct  description  of 
its  climate,  we  must  divide  it  into  regions.  Azer- 
bijan,  or  Atropatene',  the  most  northern  portion,  has  a 
climate  altogether  cooler  than  the  rest  of  Media ; 
while  in  the  more  southern  division  of  the  country 
there  is  a marked  difference  between  the  climate  of 
the  east  and  of  the  west,  of  the  tracts  lying  on  the 
high  plateau  and  skirting  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  and 
of  those  contained  within  or  closely  abutting  upon 
the  Zagros  mountain-range.  The  difference  here  is 
due  to  the  difference  of  physical  conformation,  which 
is  as  great  as  possible,  the  broad  monotonous  plains 
about  Kasvin,  Koum,  and  Kashan,  divided  from  each 
other  by  low  rocky  ridges,  offering  the  strongest  con- 
ceivable contrast  to  the  perpetual  alternations  of 
mountain  and  valley,  precipitous  height  and  deep 
wooded  glen,  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the 
Zagros  region. 

The  climate  of  Azerbijan  is  temperate  and  plea- 
sant, though  perhaps  somewhat  over  warm,1  in  sum- 

1 Moriercomplainsofthe“  oppres-  j Journey,  p.  295).  He  found  the  ther- 
sive  heat  of  the  low  countries"  in  I mometer  rise  to 99 J degrees  at  Miana 
Azerbijan  during  the  sumraer(SecOTni  early  in  June.  (Ibid.  p.  208.) 
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mer ; while  in  winter  it  is  bitterly  severe,  colder  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  region  in  the  same  latitude.2 
This  extreme  rigour  seems  to  be  mainly  owing  to 
elevation,  the  very  valleys  and  valley  plains  of  the 
tract- being  at  a height  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Frost  commonly  sets  in  towards 
the  end  of  November,  or  at  latest  early  in  December ; 
snow  soon  covers  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet ; the  thermometer  falls  below  zero ; the  sun 
shines  brightly,  except  when  from  time  to  time  fresh 
deposits  of  snow  occur ; but  a keen  and  strong  wind 
usually  prevails,  which  is  represented  as  “cutting 
like  a sword,”3  and  being  a very  “ assassin  of  life.”4 
Deaths  from  cold  are  of  daily  occurrence  ; 5 and  it  is 
impossible  to  travel  without  the  greatest  risk.  Whole 
companies  or  caravans  occasionally  perish  beneath 
the  drift,  when  the  wind  is  violent,  especially  if  a 
heavy  fall  happen  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  fre- 
quent easterly  gales.  The  severe  weather  commonly 
continues  till  March,  when  travelling  becomes  pos- 
sible, but  the  snow  remains  on  much  of  the  ground 
till  May,  and  on  the  mountains  still  longer.®  The 
spring,  which  begins  in  April,  is  temperate  and  de- 
lightful ; a sudden  burst  of  vegetation  succeeds  to 
the  long  winter  lethargy ; the  air  is  fresh  and  balmy, 


: The  latitude  of  Azerbijan  is  that  passes,"  says  the  writer,  “ without 
of  Beotia,  Corfu,  Southern  Italy,  oue  or  two  persons  being  found  frozen 
Sardinia,  Southern  Spain,  the  Azores,  to  death  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Washington,  and  San  Francisco.  It  town  ” (Tabriz), 
is  also  that  of  Balkh,  Yarkand,  and  * Fraser  speaks  of  the  winter  in 
Diarbekr.  These  last-named  places,  Azerbijan  as  lasting  six  or  seven 
and  some  others  in  the  same  latitude  months  ( Winter  Journey,  p.  332). 
in  Tartary  and  China,  are  perhajw  as  Birds,  he  says,  are  often  frozen  to 
cold.  death  (p.  341).  According  to  Kin- 

4 Ker  Porter,  Travel*,  vol.  i.  p.  neir  ( Tertian  Empire,  p.  158),  the 
257.  4 Ibid.  p.  260.  snow  remains  on  the  mountains  for 

4 Ibid.  p.  247.  “ Scarcely  a day  nine  months. 
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the  sun  pleasantly  warm,  the  sky  generally  cloudless. 
In  the  month  of  May  the  heat  increases — thunder 
hangs  in  the  air — and  the  valleys  are  often  close  and 
sultry.’  Frequent  showers  occur,  and  the  hail-storms 
are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  kill  the  cattle  in  the 
fields.8  As  the  summer  advances  the  heats  increase, 
but  the  thermometer  rarely  reaches  90°  in  the  shade, 
and  except  in  the  narrow  valleys  the  air  is  never  op- 
pressive. The  autumn  is  generally  very  fine.  Foggy 
mornings  are  common ; hut  they  are  succeeded  by 
bright,  pleasant  days,  without  wind  or  rain.8  On  the 
whole  the  climate  is  pronounced  healthy,10  though 
somewhat  trying  to  Europeans,  who  do  not  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  a country  where  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  as  much  as  90°  or  100°. 

In  the  part  of  Media  situated  on  the  great  plateau 
— the  modern  Irak  Ajemi — in  which  are  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Teheran,  Isfahan,  Hamadan, 
Kashan,  Kasvin,  and  Koum,  the  climate  is  altogether 
warmer  than  in  Azerbijan,  the  summers  being  hotter, 
and  the  winters  shorter  and  much  less  cold.  Snow 
indeed  covers  the  ground  for  about  three  months, 
from  early  in  December  till  March ; but  the  ther- 
mometer rarely  shows  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
degrees  of  frost,  and  death  from  cold  is  uncommon." 
The  spring  sets  in  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  is  at  first  somewhat  cool,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  baude  Caucasan  or  north  wind,13  which  blows 


7 Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  303. 
* Kinneir,  1.  s.  c.  Compare  Morier, 
Second  Journey,  p.  309. 

9 Morier,  pp.  243,  297,  &c, 

10  Kinneir,  I.  s.  c.;  Chesney,  Eu- 
phrates Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  221  ; 
Morier,  p.  230. 


11  An  instance  of  death  from  cold 
in  this  region  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Fraser  ( Khoramn , p.  144). 

17  Kinneir, p.  121 ; Ker  I’orter.  vol. 
I i.  p.  291.  According  to  the  latter 
I writer,  this  wind  “continues  to  blow 
at  intervals  till  the  end  of  May." 
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from  districts  where  the  snow  still  lies.  But  after  a 
little  time  the  weather  becomes  delicious ; the  orchards 
are  a mass  of  blossom;  the  rose  gardens  come  into 
bloom  ; the  cultivated  lands  are  covered  with  spring- 
ing crops ; the  desert  itself  wears  a light  livery  of 
green.  Every  sense  is  gratified : the  nightingale 
bursts  out  with  a full  gush  of  song ; the  air  plays 
softly  upon  the  cheek,  and  comes  loaded  with  fra- 
grance. Too  soon,  however,  thi^  charming  time 
passes  away,  and  the  summer  heats  begin,  in  some 
places  as  early  as  June.13  The  thermometer  at  mid- 
day rises  to  90  or  100  degrees.  Hot  gusts  blow  from 
the  desert,  sometimes  with  great  violence.  The  at- 
mosphere is  described  as  choking ; 14  and  in  parts  of 
the  plateau  it  is  usual  for  the  inhabitants  to  quit 
their  towns  almost  in  a body,  and  retire  for  several 
months  into  the  mountains.13  This  extreme  heat  is, 
however,  exceptional ; in  most  parts  of  the  plateau 
the  summer  warmth  is  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from 
the  surrounding  mountains,  on  which  there  is  always 
a good  deal  of  snow.  At  namadan,  which,  though 
on  the  plain,  is  close  to  the  mountains,  the  ther- 
mometer seems  scarcely  ever  to  rise  above  90°,  and' 
that  degree  of  heat  is  attained  only  for  a few  hours 
in  the  day.  The  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool 
and  refreshing ; and  altogether  the  climate  quite  jus- 
tifies the  choice  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  who  selected 
Ecbatana  for  their  place  of  residence  during  the 
hottest  portion  of  the  year.1  Even  at  Isfahan,  which 


“ “ The  heats  of  Teheran,”  says 
Mr.  Morier,  “ become  insupportable 
by  the  middle  of  June.”  (Second 
Journey , p.  351.) 

'*  Ibid.  p.  358. 

u This  is  especially  the  practice 


at  Teheran.  (Kinneir,  p.  1 19  ; Morier, 
p.  351 ; Ollivier,  Voyage,  tom.  v. 
p 91.) 

1 See  Morier,  Second  Journey,  p. 
270.  Compare  Kinneir,  Persian  Em- 
pire, p.  126 ; Ker  Porter,  Travels. 
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is  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  the  heat  is  neither  extreme 
nor  prolonged.  The  hot  gusts  which  blow  from  the 
east  and  from  the  south  raise  the  temperature  at 
times  nearly  to  a hundred  degrees ; but  these  oppres- 
sive winds  alternate  with  cooler  breezes  from  the 
west,  often  accompanied  by  rain ; and  the  average 
highest  temperature  during  the  day  in  the  hottest 
month,  which  is  August,  does  not  exceed  90°. 

A peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  the  plateau  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  is  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere .a  In  summer  the  rains  which  fall  are 
slight,  and  they  are  soon  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  soil. 
There  is  a little  dew  at  nights,3  especially  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  few  streams ; but  it  disappears  with  the 
first  hour  of  sunshine,  and  the  air  is  left  without  a 
particle  of  moisture.  In  winter  the  dryness  is  equally 
great ; frost  taking  the  place  of  heat,  with  the  same 
effect  upon  the  atmosphere.  Unhealthy  exhalations 
are  thus  avoided,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  is 
increased ; 4 but  the  European  will  sometimes  sigh 
for  the  soft,  balmy  airs  of  his  own  land,  which  have 
come  flying  over  the  sea,  and  seem  to  bring  their 
*'  wings  to  him  still  dank  with  the  ocean  spray. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  region,  produced  by 
the  unequal  rarefaction  of  the  air  over  its  different 
portions,  is  the  occurrence,  especially  in  spring  and 
summer,  of  sudden  gusts,  hot  or  cold,6  which  blow 

vul.  ii.  p.  121  ; Ollivier,  Voi/aije,  snail ! Morier,  however,  notes  that 
tom.  v.  p.  53.  Ollivier  says  : “ En  lie  saw  several  (p.  154,  note), 
etd  le  climat  est  le  plusdoux,  le  plus  3 Morier,  p.  154. 
tempdrd  de  la  Perse.”  4 On  the  salubrity  of  Isfahan,  see 

* Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  441 ; vol.  ii.  Morier,  p.  153;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i. 
p.  123;  Morier,  p.  1 53 ; Ollivier,  p.  407. 

tom.  v.  pp.  199  and  209.  The  last-  3 See  Morier,  Second  Journey, 
named  writer  mentions  as  a proof  of  Appendix,  pp.  406-408  ; Ouscley, 
the  dryness,  that  during  a long  stay  vol.  iii.  pp.  110-112;  and  the  pas- 
in  the  region  he  never  saw  a single  sages  quoted  in  the  next  note. 
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with  great  violence.  These  gusts  are  sometimes 
accompanied  * with  whirlwinds,6  which  sweep  the 
country  in  different  directions,  carrying  away  with 
them  leaves,  branches,  stubble,  sand,  and  other  light 
substances,  and  causing  great  annoyance  to  the  tra- 
veller. They  occur  chiefly  in  connection  w'ith  a 
change  of  wind,  and  are  no  doubt  consequent  on  the 
meeting  of  two  opposite  currents.  Their  violence, 
however,  is  moderate,  compared  with  that  of  tropical 
tornados,  and  it  is  not  often  that  they  do  any  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  crops  over  which  they 
sweep. 

One  further  characteristic  of  the  flat  region  may 
be  noticed.  The  intense  heat  of  the  summer  sun 
striking  on  the  dry  sand  or  the  saline  efflorescence  of 
the  desert,  throws  the  air  over  them  into  such  a state 
of  quivering  undulation  as  produces  the  most  won- 
derful and  varying  effects,  distorting  the  forms  of 
objects,  and  rendering  the  most  familiar  strange  and 
hard  to  be  recognised.  A mud  bank  furrowed  by 
the  rain  will  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a magnificent 
city,  with  columns,  domes,  minarets,  and  pyramids  ; 
a few  stunted  bushes  will  be  transformed  into  a 
forest  of  stately  trees  ; a distant  mountain  will,  in  the 
space  of  a minute,  assume  first  the  appearance  of  a 
lofty  peak,  then  swell  out  at  the  top,  and  resemble  a 
mighty  mushroom,  next  split  into  several  parts,  and 
finally  settle  down  into  a flat  table-land.7  Occasionally, 
though  not  very  often,  that  semblance  of  water  is 
produced8  which  Europeans  are  apt  to  suppose  the 
usual  effect  of  mirage.  The  images  of  objects  are  re- 


* Morier,  First  Journey , ji.  174  ; 
Second  Journey,  p.  202 ; Ouscley, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  73  and  375. 

VOL.  III. 


7 Fraser,  Khoramn,  p.  165,  note. 
' Murier,  Second  Journey,  p. 


282. 
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fleeted  at  their  base  in  an  inverted  position  ; the  desert 
seems  converted  into  a vast  lake ; and  the  thirsty 
traveller,  advancing  towards  it,  finds  himself  the  vic- 
tim of  an  illusion,  which  is  none  the  less  successful 
because  he  has  been  a thousand  times  forewarned  of 
its  deceptive  power. 

In  the  mountain  range  of  Zagros  and  the  tracts 
adjacent  to  it,  the  climate,  owing  to  the  great  differ- 
ences of  elevation,  is  more  varied  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  ancient  Media.  Severe  cold  * prevails  in 
the  higher  mountain  regions  for  seven  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  while  during  the  remaining  five  the  heat 
is  never  more  than  moderate.10  In  the  low  valleys, 
on  the  contrary,  and  in  other  favoured  situations," 
the  winters  are  often  milder  than  on  the  plateau ; 
while  in  the  summers,  if  the  heat  is  not  greater,  at  any 
rate  it  is  more  oppressive.  Owing  to  the  abundance 
of  the  streams  and  the  proximity  of  the  melting 
snows,  the  air  is  moist ; and  the  damp  heat,  which 
stagnates  in  the  valleys,  breeds  fever  and  ague.10 
Between  these  extremes  of  climate  and  elevation 
every  variety  is  to  be  found ; and,  except  in  winter, 
a few  hours’  journey  will  almost  always  bring  the 
traveller  into  a temperate  region. 

In  respect  of  natural  productiveness,  Media  (as 
already  observed) 13  differs  exceedingly  in  different, 
and  even  in  adjacent,  districts.  The  rocky  ridges 


’ Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition, 
vol.  i.  p.  80  ; Kiuncir,  p.  144  ; Jour- 
nal of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
x.  pp.  20-22. 

10  Chesney,  1.  g,  c.  In  Ardelan, 
which  is  much  lower  than  many 
parts  of  the  range,  Morier  found  the 
air  quite  “cool”  in  June  {Second 


Journey,  p . 272).  Kinneir  notes  that 
in  the  same  region  there  was  frost  in 
July,  1810 (Persian  Empire,  p.  144). 

u As  at  Toogirkan.  (Supra, p.  33, 
note  *.) 

u See  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  159-165. 
u See  above,  p.  7. 
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of  the  great  plateau,  destitute  of  all  vegetable  mould, 
are  wholly  bare  and  arid,  admitting  not  the  slightest 
degree  of  cultivation.  Many  of  the  mountains  of 
Azerbijan,  naked,  rigid,  and  furrowed,1*  may  com- 
pare even  with  these  desert  ranges  for  sterility.  The 
higher  parts  of  Zagros  and  Elburz  are  sometimes  of 
the  same  character ; but  more  often  they  are  thickly 
clothed  with  forests,  affording  excellent  timber  and 
other  valuable  commodities.  In  the  Elburz,  pines 
are  found  near  the  summit,16  while  lower  down  there 
occur  first  the  wild  almond  and  the  dwarf  oak,  and 
then  the  usual  timber-trees  of  the  country,  the 
Oriental  plane,  the  willowr,  the  poplar,  and  the 
walnut.16  The  walnut  grows  to  a large  size  both 
here  and  in  Azerbijan,  but  the  poplar  is  the  wood 
most  commonly  used  for  building  purposes.1’  In 
Zagros,  besides  most  of  these  trees,  the  ash  and  the 
terebinth  or  turpentine-tree  are  common ; the  oak 
bears  gall-nuts  of  a large  size ; and  the  gum-traga- 
canth  plant  frequently  clothes  the  mountain-sides.18 
The  valleys  of  this  region  are  full  of  magnificent 
orchards,  as  are  the  low  grounds  and  more  sheltered 
nooks  of  Azerbijan.  The  fruit-trees  comprise,  besides 
vines  and  mulberries,  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  quince, 
the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  almond,  the  nut,  the  ches- 
nut,  the  olive,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  and  the 
apricot.1* 


14  Fraser,  Winter  Journey,  p.353. 
'3  Morier,  i Second  Journey,  p.  362. 
" Ibid.  1.  s.  o.;  and  see  also  p. 
354. 

” Morier,  First  Journey,  pp.  274 
and  277 ; Second  Journey,  p.  262. 
The  wood  of  the  plane  is  preferred 
for  fumituro. 

“ Ollivior,  tom.  v.  p.  69 ; Chcsncy, 


vol.  i.  p.  123. 

19  Journal  </  (Ac  Geographical  So- 
ciety, vol.  x.  p.  3 ; Ker  Porter,  vol.  L 
p.  394 ; Rich,  Kurdistan,  pp.  105, 
163,  &c.  It  was  probably  from  some 
knowledge  of  this  tract  that  Virgil 
spoke  of  Media  as  “ abounding  in 
trees.”  (Georg,  ii.  136.  “Medorum 
silva)  ditissima  terra.”) 
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On  the  plains  of  the  high  plateau  there  is  a great 
scarcity  of  vegetation.  Trees  of  a large  size  grow 
only  in  the  few  places  which  are  well  watered,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamadan,  Isfahan,  and  in  a 
less  degree  of  Kashan.20  The  principal  tree  is  the 
Oriental  plane,  which  flourishes  together  with  poplars 
and  willows  along  the  watercourses ; cypresses  also 
grow  freely  ; elms  and  cedars  are  found,21  and  the 
orchards  and  gardens  contain  not  only  the  fruit-trees 
mentioned  above,  but  also  the  jujube,  the  cornel, 
the  filbert,  the  medlar,  the  pistachio  nut,  the  pome- 
granate, and  the  fig.22  Away  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  rivers  and  the  towns,  not  a tree, 
scarcely  a bush,  is  to  be  seen.  The  common  thorn  is 
indeed  tolerably  abundant 23  in  a few  places ; but 
elsewhere  the  tamarisk  and  a few  other  sapless 
shrubs24  aro  the  only  natural  products  of  this  bare 
and  arid  region. 

In  remarkable  contrast  with  the  natural  barren- 
ness of  this  wide  tract  are  certain  favoured  districts 
in  Zagros  and  Azerbijan,  where  the  herbage  is  con- 
stant through  the  summer,  and  sometimes  only  too 
luxuriant.  Such  are  the  rich  and  extensive  grazing 
grounds  of  Khawali  and  Alishtarnear  Kermanshah,25 
the  pastures  near  Ojan 26  and  Maraud,2’  and  the  cele- 


80  On  the  verdure  and  shade  of 
Isfahan,  sec  Her  Porter,  vol.  i.  p. 
411 ; on  that  of  Hamadan.  see  Mo- 
rier,  Second  Journey,  p.  262,  and 
Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.  On  Kashan, 
see  the  last-named  writer,  vol.  i.  p. 
389 ; and  compare  OUivier,  tom.  v. 
p.  169. 

81  Ker  Porter  notes  “ a species  of 
cedar  not  unlike  that  of  Ia?banon  ” 
at  Kashan  (1.  s.  c.).  Morior  notices 
elms  “ with  very  thick  and  rich 
foliage,”  and  a peculiarly  “ formal 


shape,”  near  Isfahan  ( First  Journey, 
p.  169 ; comparo  Second  Journey, 
p.  263). 

88  Ollivier,  tom.  v.  p.  191. 

23  Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  271. 

84  As  the  soap-wort,  which  is  the 
“ most  common  shrub”  in  the  coun- 
try between  Koum  and  Teheran. 
(Morier,  First  Journey,  p.  183.) 

88  Journal  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety, vol.  ix.  p.  100. 

84  Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  277. 

” Ibid.  p.  302. 
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brated  Chowal  Moghan  or  plain  of  Moghan,  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Araxes  river,  where  the  grass  is 
said  to  grow  sufficiently  high  to  cover  a man  on 
horseback.28  These,  however,  are  rare  exceptions  to 
the  general  character  of  the  country,  which  is  by 
nature  unproductive,  and  scarcely  deserving  even  of 
the  qualified  encomium  of  Strabo.29 

Still  Media,  though  deficient  in  natural  products, 
is  not  ill  adapted  for  cultivation.  The  Zagros  valleys 
and  hill-sides  produce  under  a very  rude  system  of 
agriculture,  besides  the  fruits  already  noticed,  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  sesame,  Indian  com,  cotton, 
tobacco,  mulberries,  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  the  castor-oil  plant.1  In  Azerbijan  the  soil  is 
almost  all  cultivable,  and  if  ploughed  and  sown,  will 
bring  good  crops  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain.2 
Even  on  the  side  of  the  desert,  where  Nature  has 
shown  herself  most  niggardly,  and  may  seem  perhaps 
to  deserve  the  reproach  of  Cicero,  that  she  behaves 
as  a step-mother  to  man  rather  than  as  a mother,3  a 
certain  amount  of  care  and  scientific  labour  may 
render  considerable  tracts  fairly  productive.  The 
only  want  of  this  region  is  water  ; and  if  the  natural 
deficiency  of  this  necessary  fluid  can  be  any  how 
supplied,  all  parts  of  the  plateau  will  bear  crops, 
except  those  which  form  the  actual  Salt  Desert.  In 
modern,  and  still  more  in  ancient  times,  this  fact  has 
been  clearly  perceived,  and  an  elaborate  system  of 


28  Kinneir,  Persian  Empire,  p. 
153,  note. 

29  See  the  passage  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter. 

1 OUivier,  Voyage,  tom.  v.  p.  14  ; 
Chcsncy,  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol. 
i.  p.  123;  Rich,  Kurdistan,  pp.  60, 
130,  134,  &c.  Manua  is  also  a pro- 


duct of  this  region.  (Sec  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  275.) 

5 Morier,  first  Journey,  pp.  261- 
266  ; Second  Journey,  p.  257  ; Kin- 
neir, Persian  Empire,  p.  149. 

* “ Homo  non  ut  a matre  awl 
ut  a novurca  nature  editus  cat  in 
vitain.” 
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artificial  irrigation,  suitable  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  has  been  very  widely  esta- 
blished. The  system  of  kanats,  as  they  are  called  at 
the  present  day,  aims  at  utilising  to  the  uttermost  all 
the  small  streams  and  rills  which  descend  towards 
the  desert  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  at 
conveying  as  far  as  possible  into  the  plain  the  spring 
water,  which  is  the  indispensable 4 condition  of  cul- 
tivation in  a country  where — except  for  a few  days 
in  spring  and  autumn — rain  scarcely  ever  falls.  As 
the  precious  element  would  rapidly  evaporate  if 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  the  Iranian 
husbandman  carries  his  conduit  underground,  labo- 
riously tunnelling  through  the  stiff  argillaceous  soil, 
at  a depth  of  many  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
mode  in  which  he  proceeds  is  as  follows : — At  inter- 
vals along  the  line  of  his  intended  conduit  he  first 
sinks  shafts,  which  he  then  connects  with  one  another 
by  galleries,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  giving  his 
galleries  a slight  incline,  so  that  the  water  may  run 
down  them  freely,  and  continuing  them  till  he  reaches 
a point  where  he  wishes  to  bring  the  water  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  plain.5  Here  and  there,  at  the 
foot  of  his  shafts,  he  digs  wells,  from  which  the  fluid 
can  readily  be  raised  by  means  of  a bucket  and  a wind- 
lass ; and  he  thus  brings  under  cultivation  a consider- 
able belt  of  land  along  the  whole  line  of  the  kanat , as 
. well  as  a large  tract  at  its  termination.  These  con- 
duits, on  which  the  cultivation  of  the  plateau  depends, 
were  established  at  so  remote  a date  that  they  were 


4 OHivier  says : “ 11  fan t rioter 
que  dans  prcsque  toute  la  Perse  il 

n’y  a aucune  sorte  de  culture  sans 
arrosemcnt."  ( Voyage,  torn.  v.  p. 


217.) 

4 Oltivier,  tom.  v.  pp.  308,  309  ; 
Kcr  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  296 ; Morier, 
Second  Journey,  pp.  1C3,  1(54. 
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popularly  ascribed  to  the  mythic  Semiramis,®  the 
supposed  wife  of  Ninus.  It  is  thought  that  in  an- 
cient times  they  were  longer  and  more  numerous 
than  at  present,1  when  they  occur  only  occasionally, 
and  seldom  extend  more  than  a few  miles  from  the 
base  of  the  hills. 

By  help  of  the  irrigation  thus  contrived,  the  great 
plateau  of  Iran  will  produce  good  crops  of  grain, 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  Indian  coni,  doura,  millet,  and 
sesame.®  It  will  also  bear  cotton,  tobacco,  saffron, 
rhubarb,  madder,  poppies  which  give  a good  opium, 
senna,  and  assafetida.9  Its  garden  vegetables  are 
excellent,  and  include  potatoes,  cabbages,  lentils,  kid- 
ney-beans, peas,  turnips,  carrots,  spinach,  beetroot, 
and  cucumbers.10  The  variety  of  its  fruit-trees  has 
been  already  noticed.11  The  flavour  of  their  produce 
is  in  general  good,  and  in  some  cases  surpassingly 
excellent.  No  quinces  are  so  fine  as  those  of  Is- 
fahan,19 and  no  melons  have  a more  delicate  flavour.13 
The  grapes  of  Kasvin  are  celebrated,  and  make  a 
remarkably  good  wine.14 

Among  the  flowers  of  the  country  must  be  noted, 
first  of  all,  its  roses,  which  flourish  in  the  most  luxu- 
riant abundance,  and  are  of  every  variety  of  hue.1® 


• Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 2.  Compare  : 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  13,  § 7.  An  excellent  | 
description  of  the  karutt  system  is 
given  by  Polybius  (x.  28,  § 2). 

1 Ollivier,  p.  214.  This  writer ) 
also  supposes  that  much  more  care  i 
was  taken  in  ancient  times  to  eco- 
nomise the  water  arising  from  the  ! 
melting  of  the  snows  and  from  the  j 
spring  rains,  by  means  of  embank- 
ments across  the  lower  valleys  of  | 
the  mountains,  and  the  formation 
thereby  of  large  reservoirs  (p.  214). 
These  reservoirs  would  be  the  vSpri a 


of  Strabo. 

* Ollivier,  pp.  163,  198,  &c. ; 
Kinneir,  p.  108. 

9 Ollivier,  p.  198  ; Kinneir,  p.  38. 

10  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition, 

vol.  i.  p.  80 ; Ollivier,  1.  s.  c. ; Kin- 
neir, p.  38.  11  Supra,  p.  52. 

“ Kinneir,  p.  38 ; Ollivier,  p.  191 ; 
Morier,  First  Journey,  p.  230. 

13  Ollivier,  pp.  191,  192. 

14  Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  203 
u Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  440 ; ideo- 
graphical Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  29 ; 
Ollivier,  tom.  v.  p.  49,  &c. 
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The  size  to  which  the  tree  will  grow  is  extraordinary, 
standards  sometimes  exceeding  the  height  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet.1®  Lilacs,  jasmines,  and  many  other 
flowering  shrubs  are  common  in  the  gardens,  while 
among  wild  flowers  may  be  noticed  hollyhocks,  lilies, 
tulips,  crocuses,  anemones,  lilies  of  the  valley,  fritil- 
laries,  gentians,  primroses,  convolvuluses,  chrysan- 
themums, heliotropes,  pinks,  water-lilies,  ranuncu- 
luses, jonquils,  narcissuses,  hyacinths,  mallows,  stocks, 
violets,  a fine  campanula  {Michaua-ia  levigata),  a mint 
(Nepeta  lont/iflora),  several  sages,  salsolas,  and  fago- 
nias.17  In  many  places  the  wild  flowers  during  the 
spring  months  cover  the  ground,  painting  it  with  a 
thousand  dazzling  or  delicate  hues.18 

The  mineral  products  of  Media  are  numerous  and 
valuable.  Excellent  stone  of  many  kinds  abounds  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  the  most  important 
and  valuable  being  the  famous  Tabriz  marble. 
This  curious  substance  appears  to  be  a petrifaction 
formed  by  natural  springs,  which  deposit  carbonate 
of  lime  in  large  quantities.  It  is  found  only  in  one 
place,  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  not  far  from  the 
Urumiyeh  lake.  The  slabs  are  used  for  tombstones, 
for  the  skirting  of  rooms,  and  for  the  pavements  of 
baths  and  palaces ; when  cut  thin  they  often  take 
the  place  of  glass  in  windows,  being  semi-trans- 
parent.1’ The  marble  is  commonly  of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  but  occasionally  it  is  streaked  with  red,  green, 
or  copper-coloured  veins.20 


18  Ollivier,  p.  184 ; Ker  Porter, 
vol.  i.  p.  337. 

17  A correct  account  of  the  botany 
of  Persia  is  still  a desideratum.  The 
above  particulars  are  collected  chiefly 
from  Ollivier  and  Chardin. 

“ Morier,  First  Journey , pp.  263 


and  300 ; Rich,  Kurdistan,  p.  360. 
Hence  the  abundance  of  excellent 
honey.  (Rich,  p.  142.) 

**  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  x. 
p.  4 ; Morier,  Second  Journey,  p. 
285 ; Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  527. 

* Morier,  1.  s.  c. 
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In  metals  the  country  is  thought  to  be  rich,  but  no 
satisfactory  examination  of  it  has  been  as  yet  made. 
Iron,  copper,  and  native  steel  are  derived  from  mines 
actually  at  work ; while  Europeans  have  observed 
indications  of  lead,  arsenic,  and  antimony  in  Azer- 
bijan,  in  Kurdistan,  and  in  the  rocky  ridges  which 
intersect  the  desert.1  Tradition  speaks  of  a time 
when  gold  and  silver  were  procured  from  mountains 
near  Takht-i-Suleiman,2  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  may  exist  both  there  and  in  the  Zagros  range. 
Quartz,  the  well-known  matrix  of  the  precious  metal, 
abounds  in  Kurdistan.3 

Of  all  the  mineral  products  none  is  more  abundant 
than  salt.4 5  On  the  side  of  the  desert,  and  again  near 
Tabriz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aji  Su,  are  vast  plains, 
which  glisten  with  the  substance,  and  yield  it  readily 
to  all  who  care  to  gather  it  up.  Saline  springs  and 
streams  are  also  numerous,6  from  which  salt  can  be 
obtained  by  evaporation.  But,  besides  these  sources 
of  supply,  rock  salt  is  found  in  places,6  and  this  is 
largely  quarried,  and  is  preferred  by  the  natives.’ 

Other  important  products  of  the  earth  are  saltpetre, 
which  is  found  in  the  Elburz,8  and  in  Azerbijan ; * 
sulphur,  which  abounds  in  the  same  regions,  and 


1 Chardin,  Voyage * en  Pent,  tom. 
iii.  p.  29 ; Ker  Porter,  Travels,  voi.  i. 
pp.  266  and  380 ; Geographical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  x.  p.  65  ; Morier,  First 
Journey,  pp.  283,  284 ; Ouseley, 
Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  406. 

2 Geographical  Journal,  vol.  x. 

p.  55.  A mountain  in  this  quarter 
is  called  by  the  natives  Zerreh  Shu- 
ran,  or  the  mountain  of  the  “ Gold- 

washers." 

5 Chesuey,  Euphrates  Expedition, 

p.  72. 


4 Chardin  says : “ II  n’y  a rien  do 
plus  commun  cu  Perse  quo  le  sol.” 
( Voyages,  tom.  iii.  p.  30.) 

5 Supra,  p.  9,  note  7. 

* Geographical  Journal,  vol.  x.  p. 
62 ; Chardin,  1.  s.  o. ; Morier,  Second 
Journey,  pp.  257  and  288 ; Rich, 
Kurdistan,  p.  123. 

7 Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  288. 

* Kinneir,  p.  40;  Chardin,  tom.  iii. 
p.  29. 

2 Morier,  First  Journey,  p.  284. 
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likewise  on  the  high  plateau ; 10  alum,"  which  is  quar- 
ried near  Tabriz ; naphtha  and  gypsum,  which  are 
found  in  Kurdistan ; 13  and  talc,  which  exists  in  the 
mountains  near  Koum,13  in  the  vicinity  of  Tabriz,14 
and  probably  in  other  places. 

The  chief  wild  animals  which  have  been  observed 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Media  are  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  bear,  the  beaver,  the  jackal, 
the  wolf,  the  wild  ass,  the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  the  wild 
sheep,  the  stag,  the  antelope,  the  wild  boar,  the  fox, 
the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  ferret,  the  rat,  the  jerboa, 
the  porcupine,  the  mole,  and  the  marmot.  The  lion 
and  tiger  are  exceedingly  rare  : they  seem  to  be 
found  only  in  Azerbijan,16  and  we  may  perhaps  best 
account  for  their  presence  there  by  considering  that 
a few  of  these  animals  occasionally  stray  out  of 
Mazenderan,  which  is  their  only  proper  locality  in 
this  part  of  Asia.  Of  all  the  beasts,  the  most  abun- 
dant are  the  stag  and  the  wild  goat,  which  are  nume- 
rous in  the  Elburz,  and  in  parts  of  Azerbijan,1*  the 
wild  boar,  which  abounds  both  in  Azerbijan  and  in 
the  country  about  Hamadan,17  and  the  jackal,  which 
is  found  everywhere.  Bears  flourish  in  Zagros,  ante- 
lopes in  Azerbijan,  in  the  Elburz,  and  on  the  plains 
near  Sultaniyeh.18  The  wild  ass  is  found  only  in 


10  Kinneir,  1.  s.  c. ; Morier,  First 
Journey,  p.  284 ; .Second  Journey, 
p.  355  ; Rich,  Kurdistan,  p.  123  ; 
Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  374. 

11  Geographical  Journal,  voL  x. 
p.  62.  Alum  is  also  found  in  the 
Zagros  range.  (Rich,  1.  a.  c.) 

« Ibid.  pp.  123  and  231. 

,J  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 

“ Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  289. 

16  Sir  W.  Ouseley  heart!  of  lions 
near  Koum,  but  ho  saw  no  signs  of 
them.  ( Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  108.) 


Mr.  Morier  observed  marks  of  a lion’s 
foot  in  Mount  Schcnd,  which  impends 
over  Tabriz.  ( Second  Journey, 

p.  294.)  He  heard  of  tigers  in  the 
same  region,  and  saw  the  skin  of  one 
which  hail  been  killed.  (Ibid.  p.  218.) 

'*  Morier,  Second  Journey,  pp. 
241,  359,  364. 

11  Morier,  pp.  241,  302  ; Ollivicr, 
tom.  iii.  p.  64. 

*'  Ouseley,  Travels,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
213,  217,  and  246;  Morier,  Second 
Journey,  p.  205. 
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the  desert  parts  of  the  high  plateau ; 19  the  beaver 
only  in  Lake  Zeribar,  near  Suleimaniyeh.30 

The  Iranian  wild  ass  differs  in  some  respects  from 
the  Mesopotamian.  His  skin  is  smooth,  like  that  of 
a deer,  and  of  a reddish  colour,  the  belly  and  hinder 
parts  partaking  of  a silvery  grey ; his  head  and  ears 
are  large  and  somewhat  clumsy ; but  his  neck  is 
fine,  and  his  legs  are  beautifully  slender.  His  mane 
is  short  and  black,  and  he  has  a black  tuft  at  the  end 
of  his  tail,  but  no  dark  line  runs  along  his  back  or 
crosses  his  shoulders.31  The  Persians  call  him  the 
gur-khur,  and  chase  him  with  occasional  success,  re- 
garding his  flesh  as  a great  delicacy.  He  appears  to 
be  the  Asinus  onager  of  naturalists,  a distinct  species 
from  the  Asinus  hemippus  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
Asinus  heinionus  of  Thibet  and  Tartary.33 

It  is  doubtful  whether  some  kind  of  wild  cattle 
does  not  still  inhabit  the  more  remote  tracts  of  Kur- 
distan. The  natives  mention  among  the  animals  of 
their  country  “ the  mountain  ox ; ” and  though  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  beast  intended  is  the  elk,33 
it  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  be  the  aurochs,  which  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  a native  of  the  adjacent  country 
of  Mesopotamia  in  ancient  times.34  At  any  rate,  until 
Zagros  has  been  thoroughly  explored  by  Europeans, 
it  must  remain  uncertain  what  animal  is  meant. 


■*  Ouseley  saw  them  near  Kasvin 
(vol.  iii.  p.  381);  Ker  Porter  in  tho 
desert  below  Isfahan  (vol.  L pp. 
459-461). 

30  Rich,  Kurdistan,  p.  186. 

11  See  the  description  of  Ker  Porter  * 
(1.  s.  c.),  who  carefully  examined  a 
specimen  killed  by  one  of  his  party,  j 
Moricr  and  Ollivier  differ  from  him 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  a line  1 


down  the  Kick  and  a bar  across  the 
shoulders  (Ollivier,  tom.  iii.  p.  65 ; 
Morier,  Strand  Journey,  p.  201) ; but 
they  appear  to  have  had  less  satis- 
factory means  of  judging. 

33  See  the  Annals  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,  vol.  vi.  No.  34, 
p.  243.  a Rich,  Kurdistan,  p.  237. 

**  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  284 ; vol.  ii. 
pp.  132,  133. 
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Meanwhile  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that,  besides 
the  species  enumerated,  Mount  Zagros  contains  within 
its  folds  some  large  and  rare  ruminant. 

Among  the  birds  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
eagle,  the  bustard,  the  pelican,  the  stork,  the  phea- 
sant, several  kinds  of  partridges,  the  quail,  the  wood- 
pecker, the  bee-eater,  the  hoopoe,  and  the  nightin- 
gale. Besides  these,  doves  and  pigeons,  both  wild 


Pigeon  towers  near  Isfahan. 

and  tame,25  are  common  ; as  are  swallows,  goldfinches, 
sparrows,  larks,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  linnets,  mag- 


u Tame  pigeons  are  bred  on  a neighbourhood  of  Isfahan,  some  of 
large  scale,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  which  bring  in  an  income  of  two  or 
their  dung,  which  is  the  favourite  | three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  (Seo 
manure  of  the  melon-grounds.  All  Kinneir,  p.  110;  Chardin,  tom.  iii.  p. 
travellers  remark  the  numerous  30  ; Morier,  First  Journey,  p.  155  ; 
pigeon-towers,  especially  in  the  Second  Journey,  p.  140.) 
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pies,  crows,  hawks,  falcons,  teal,  snipe,  wild  ducks, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  waterfowl.  The  most 
common  partridge  is  a red-legged  species  ( Caccobis 
chukar  of  naturalists),  which  is  unable  to  fly  far,  and 
is  hunted  until  it  drops.28  Another  kind,  common 
both  in  Azerbijan  and  in  the  Elburz,27  is  the  black- 
breasted partridge  ( Perdi.v  nigra) — a bird  not  known 
in  many  countries.  Besides  these,  there  is  a small 
grey  partridge  in  the  Zagros  range,  which  the  Kurds 
call  seska  ™ The  bee-eater  ( Merops  Persicus)  is  rare. 
It  is  a bird  of  passage,  and  only  visits  Media  in  the 
autumn,  preparatory  to  retreating  into  the  warm  dis- 
trict of  Mazendcran  for  the  winter  months.29  The 
hoopoe  ( Upupa ) is  probably  still  rarer,  since  very 
few  travellers  mention  it.30  The  woodpecker  is  found 
in  Zagros,  and  is  a beautiful  bird,  red  and  grey  in 
colour.31 

Media  is,  on  the  whole,  hut  scantily  provided  with 
fish.  Lake  Urumiyeh  produces  none,  as  its  waters 
are  so  salt  that  they  even  destroy  all  the  river-fish 
which  enter  them.1  Salt  streams,  like  the  Aji  Su, 
are  equally  non-productive,  and  the  fresh-water  rivers 
of  the  plateau  fall  so  low  in  summer  that  fish  cannot 
become  numerous  in  them.  Thus  it  is  only  in 
Zagros,  in  Azerbijan,  and  in  the  Elburz,  that  the 
streams  furnish  any  considerable  quantity.  The 


M Rich  says  : “ Hundreds  of  par- 
tridges arc  taken  by  parties  of  sports- 
men stationed  on  opposite  hills,  who 
frighten  the  covey  by  shouting  as 
soon  as  it  comes  in  their  direction. 
The  birds  at  last  become  alarmed 
and  confused,  and  drop  to  the  ground, 
when  they  are  easily  taken."  (Kur- 
distan, p.  237.)  Compare  1 Sam. 
xxvi.  20. 

57  Morier,  Second  Journey , pp. 


234  and  359. 

w Rich,  Kurdistan,  p.  143. 

89  Ollivicr,  Voyages,  tom.  v.  p. 
125. 

30  I have  found  a mention  of  the 
hoopoo  only  in  Morier,  who  saw  it 
nearKa-svin.  (First  Journey,  p.255.) 

31  Rich,  Kurdistan,  p.  184. 

1 Geographical  Journal,  vol.  iii. 
p.  56  ; vol.  x.  p.  7 ; Morier,  Second 
Journey,  p.  288  ; Kinneir,  p.  155. 
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kinds  most  common  are  barbel,  carp,  dace,  bleak, 
and  gudgeons.3  In  a comparatively  few  streams, 
more  especially  those  of  Zagros,  trout  are  found, 
which  are  handsome  and  of  excellent  quality.3  The 
river  of  Isfahan  produces  a kind  of  cray-fish,  which 
is  taken  in  the  bushes  along  its  banks,  and  is  very 
delicate  eating/ 

It  is  remarkable  that  fish  are  caught  not  only  in 
the  open  streams  of  Media,  but  also  in  the  kanats  or 
underground  conduits,  from  which  the  light  of  day 
is  very  nearly  excluded.  They  appear  to  be  of  one 
sort  only,  viz.,  barbel,  but  are  abundant,  and  often 
grow  to  a considerable  size.  Chardin  supposed  them 
to  be  unfit  for  food ;5 * *  8 * but  a later  observer  declares 
that,  though  of  no  great  delicacy,  they  are  “ perfectly 
sweet  and  wholesome.”  * 

Of  reptiles  the  most  common  are  snakes,  lizards, 
and  tortoises.  In  the  long  grass  of  the  Moglian  dis- 
trict, on  the  lower  course  of  the  Araxes,  the  snakes 
are  so  numerous  and  venomous,  that  many  parts  of 
the  plain  are  thereby  rendered  impassable  in  the 
summer-time.’  A similar  abundance  of  this  reptile 
near  the  western  entrance  of  the  Girduni  Siyaluk 
pass8  induces  the  natives  to  abstain  from  using  it, 
except  in  winter.*  Lizards  of  many  forms  and  hues10 
disport  themselves  about  the  rocks  and  stones,  some 


5 Moricr,  Second  Journey,  p.  253 ; 

Chardin,  tom.  iii.  p.  44  ; Ouscley, 

vol.  iii.  p.  50;  Rich,  Kurdistan, 
p.  fiO. 

* Rich,  p.  67 ; Fraser,  Travels  in 

Kurdistan,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Trout  occur 
also  in  the  Elburz.  (Ouselcy,  vol. 
iii.  p.  125.) 

4 Chardin,  tom.  iii.  p.  44.  “ Un 
manger  fort  d^licat.”  * Ibid. 


4 Fraser,  Khorasan,  p.  406. 

’ Kinncir,  p.  153,  note;  Moricr, 
Second  Journey,  p,  250  ; Chesney, 
Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

' See  above,  p.  29,  note  ". 

* Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  MS.  notes. 
Compare  Pliny,  II.  N.  vi.  14 : “ Pne- 
terca  serpentium  multitude,  nisi 
hyemc,  transitum  non  sinit.” 

10  Ker  Porter,  voL  i.  pp.  390,  391. 
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quite  small,  others  two  feet  or  more  in  length.11 
They  are  quite  harmless,  and  appear  to  be  in  general 
very  tame.  Land  tortoises  are  also  common  in  the 
sandy  regions.11  In  Kurdistan  there  is  a remarkable 
frog,  with  a smooth  skin  and  of  an  apple-green 
colour,  which  lives  chiefly  in  trees,  roosting  in  them 
at  night,  and  during  the  day  employing  itself  in 
catching  flies  and  locusts,  which  it  strikes  with  its 
fore  paw,  as  a cat  strike  a bird  or  a mouse.13 

Among  insects  travellers  chiefly  notice  the  mos- 
quito,14 which  is  in  many  places  a cruel  torment; 
the  centipede,  which  grows  to  an  unusual  size  ; 16  the 
locust,  of  which  there  is  more  than  one  variety  ; and 
the  scorpion,  whose  sting  is  sometimes  fatal. 

The  destructive  locust  (the  Acridium  peregrinum, 
probably)  comes  suddenly  into  Kurdistan 11  and  southern 


The  destructive  Locust  {Acridium  peregrinum ). 


Media1’  in  clouds  that  obscure  the  air,  moving  with 
a slow  and  steady  flight,  and  with  a sound  like 
that  of  heavy  min,  and  settling  in  myriads  on  the 
fields,  the  gardens,  the  trees,  the  terraces  of  the  houses, 
and  even  the  streets,  which  they  sometimes  cover 
completely.  Where  they  fall,  vegetation  presently 


u Ker  Porter  measured  one,  and 
found  it  exoeed  two  feet  (1.  a.  c.). 
Chardin  says  that  some  which  lie 
saw  were  an  ell  in  length.  ( Voyages, 
tom.  iii.  p.  38.) 

13  Ker  Porter,  1.  a.  c. 
u Rich,  Kurdistan,  p.  173. 

“ Ibid.  p.  172 ; Chardin,  tom.  iii. 


p.  38 ; Ouseley,  vol  iii.  p.  122. 

15  Chardin,  1.  a.  c.  This  writer 
adds  that  its  bite  is  dangerous,  and 
has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  in 
some  cases.  But  recent  travellers  do 
not  confirm  this  statement. 

1S  Rich,  p.  171. 

17  Kinneir,  p.  43 ; Chardin,  1.  s.  c. 
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disappears;  the  leaves,  and  even  the  stems  of  the 
plants,  are  devoured ; the  Labours  of  the  husbandman 
through  many  a weary  month  perish  in  a day ; and 
the  curse  of  famine  is  brought  upon  the  land  which 
but  now  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest. It  is  true  that  the  devourers  are  themselves 
devoured  to  some  extent  by  the  poorer  sort  of 
people ; 18  but  the  compensation  is  slight  and  tempo- 
rary ; in  a few  days,  when  all  verdure  is  gone,  either 
the  swarms  move  to  fresh  pastures,  or  they  perish 
and  cover  the  fields  with  their  dead  bodies,  while  the 
desolation  which  they  have  created  continues. 

Another  kind  of  locust,  observed  by  Mr.  Rich  in 
Kurdistan,  is  called  by  the  natives  shira-kulla,  a name 
evidently  identical  with  the  chargol  of  the  Jews,1* 
and  perhaps  the  best  clue  which  we  possess  to  the 
identification  of  that  species.  Mr.  Rich  describes  it 
as  “ a large  insect,  about  four  inches  long,  with  no 
wings,  but  with  a kind  of  sword  projecting  from  the 
tail.  It  bites,”  he  says,  “ pretty  severely,  but  does 
no  harm  to  the  cultivation.” 30  We  may  recognise 
in  this  description  a variety  of  the  great  green  grass- 
hopper ( Locusta  viridissimd),  many  species  of  which 
are  destitute  of  wings,  or  have  wing-covers  only,  and 
those  of  a very  small  size. 31 

The  scorpion  of  the  country  ( Scorpio  crassicauda ) 
has  been  represented  as  peculiarly  venomous,33  more 
especially  that  which  abounds  in  the  city  and  neigh- 


” Chardin,  tom.  ii.  p.  221. 
u Lev.  xi.  22.  The  resemblance 
of  the  word  shira-kulla  to  chargol 
(Si"in)  is  striking,  and  can  scarcely 
be  a mere  accident.  Shira-lcuda, 
however,  is  translated  “ the  lion 


locust,”  a meaning  which  cannot 
possibly  be  given  to  chargol. 

50  Kurdistan,  p.  195. 

**  Cuvier’s  Animal  Kingdom,  edi- 
tion of  Carpenter  and  Westwood,  p. 
561.  23  Chardin,  tom.  iii.  p.  38. 
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bourhood  of  Kashan ; 23  but  the  most  judicious  obser- 
vers deny  that  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  Kashan  scorpion  and  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
plateau,24  while  at  the  same  time  they  maintain  that. 


The  Scorpion  ( Scorpio  crauicauda). 


if  the  sting  be  properly  treated,  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  it.  The  scorpion  infests  houses, 
hiding  itself  under  cushions  and  coverlets,  and  stings 
the  moment  it  is  pressed  upon  ; some  caution  is  thus 
requisite  in  avoiding  it ; but  it  hurts  no  one  unless 
molested,  and  many  Europeans  have  resided  for  years 
in  the  country  without  having  ever  been  stung  by 
it.25 

The  domestic  animals  existing  at  present  within 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  Media  are  the  camel,  the 
horse,  the  mule,  the  ass,  the  cow,  the  goat,  the  sheep, 
the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  buffalo.  The  camel  is  the 
ordinary  beast  of  burden  in  the  flat  country,  and  can 
carry  an  enormous  weight.  Three  kinds  are  em- 


* Ollivier,  tom.  v.  p.  170;  Ker 
Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  390;  Ouseley,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  87-89. 

“ Ollivier,  p.  171  ; Kinncir,  p.  43. 

VOL.  III. 


“ Ker  Porter  remarks  that  neither 
he  himself,  nor  any  of  his  “ people," 
were  ever  stung  during  their  stay  in 
Persia  (I.  s.  c.).  So  Ouseley  (p.  91). 

F 
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ployed — the  Bactrian  or  two-humped  camel,  which  is 
coarse  and  low ; the  taller  and  lighter  Arabian  breed ; 
and  a cross  between  the  two,  which  is  called  ner,  and 
is  valued  very  highly.56  The  ordinary  burden  of 
the  Arabian  camel  is  from  seven  to  eight  hundred- 
weight; while  the  Bactrian  variety  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  a load  nearly  twice  as  heavy.5’ 

Next  to  the  camel,  as  a beast  of  burden,  must  be 
placed  the  mule.  The  mules  of  the  country  are 
small,  but  finely  proportioned,  and  carry  a consider- 
able weight.1  They  travel  thirty  miles  a day  with 
ease,5  and  are  preferred  for  journeys  on  which  it  is 
necessary  to  cross  the  mountains.  The  ass  is  very 
inferior,  and  is  only  used  by  the  poorer  classes.3 

Two  distinct  breeds  of  horses  are  now  found  in 
Media,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  foreign — the  Tur- 
koman and  the  Arabian.  The  Turkoman  is  a large, 
powerful,  enduring  animal,  with  long  legs,  a light 
body,  and  a big  head.4  The  Arab  is  much  smaller, 
but  perfectly  shaped,  and  sometimes  not  greatly  infe- 
rior to  the  very  best  produce  of  Nejd.6  A third 
breed  is  obtained  by  an  intermixture  of  these  two, 
which  is  called  the  bid-pat,  or  “ wind-footed,”  and  is 
the  most  prized  of  all.6 

The  dogs  are  of  various  breeds,  but  the  most 
esteemed  is  a large  kind  of  greyhound,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  part  of 


* Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition, 
vol.  i.  p.  82. 

* Ibid.  p.  582. 

* Chesney  says  that  the  ordinary 
burden  of  a mule  in  Persia  is  three 
hundred  weight.  ( Euphrates  Expe- 
dition, vol.  i.  p.  81.) 

5 Ibid.  ).  s.  c. 

* Chardin,  Voyage*,  tom.  iii.  p.  33 ; 


Chesney,  1.  s.  c. 

4 Kinneir,  Persian  Empire,  p.  40 ; 
Fraser,  Khorasati,  pp.  269,  270. 
Fraser  observes,  that  “on  the  whole 
the  Turcoman  horses  approach  more 
to  the  character  of  the  English  horse 
than  any  other  breed  in  the  East.” 
s Kinneir,  1.  s.  c. 

* Chesney,  1.  s.  c. 
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Asia  by  the  Macedonians,  and  which  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  chase  of  the  antelope.’  The  animal  is 
about  the  height  of  a full-sized  English  greyhound, 
but  rather  stouter ; he  is  deep-chested,  has  long, 
smooth  hair,  and  the  tail  considerably  feathered.8  His 
pace  is  inferior  to  that  of  our  greyhounds,  but  in 
strength  and  sagacity  he  far  surpasses  them.’ 

We  do  not  find  many  of  the  products  of  Media 
celebrated  by  ancient  writers.  Of  its  animals,  those 
which  had  the  highest  reputation  were  its  horses, 
distinguished  into  two  breeds,  an  ordinary  kind,  of 
which  Media  produced  annually  many  thousands,10 
and  a kind  of  rare  size  and  excellence,  known  under 
the  name  of  Nisaean.  These  last  are  celebrated  by 
Herodotus,11  Strabo,13  Arrian,13  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,14  Suidas,16  and  others.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  of  a peculiar  shape ; 16  and  they  were  equally 
famous  for  size,  speed,  and  stoutness.1’  Strabo 
remarks  that  they  resembled  the  horses  known  in 


1 The  antelope  is  commonly  chased  nourished  at  one  time  1 60,000  horses 
by  the  falcon  and  greyhound  in  com-  (xvii.  110,  § 6).  Strabo  tells  us  that 
bination.  The  falcon,  when  loosed.  Media  furnished  annually  to  the 
makes  straight  at  the  game,  and  Persian  king  3000  horses  as  a part 
descending  on  its  head,  either  strikes  of  its  fixed  tribute  (xi.  13,  § 8). 
it  to  the  ground,  or  at  least  greatly  Polybius  speaks  of  the  vast  number 
checks  its  course.  If  shaken  off,  it  of  horses  in  Media,  which  supplied 
will  strike  again  and  again,  at  once  with  those  animals  “almost  all  Asia.” 
so  frightening  and  retarding  the  (<r^«8<W  ctnaoav  \oprjy('t  TT)v  'Aaiav. 
animal  that  the  dogs  easily  reach  it.  I l’olyb.  x.  27,  § 2). 

(See  Chardin,  tom.  iii.  p.  42,  and  11  Herod,  vii.  40.  Compare  iii.  106 
Kinneir,  p.  42.  Compare  the  similar  ’ and  i.  189. 
practice  of  the  Mesopotamian  Arabs,  ] 18  Strab.  xi.  13,  § 7. 

described  in  Layard’s  Nineveh  and,  “ Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  13. 

Babylon,  p.  482.)  Arrian  gives  the  form  Nuotilot,  in 

‘ Ollivier,  tom.  v.  p.  104 ; Ches-  place  of  the  Nuraiot  of  Herodotus, 
ney,  vol.  i.  p.  687 ; Layard,  p.  482,  and  the  Nrjo-nioi  of  Strabo, 
note.  I 14  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6. 

* Sec  the  narrative  of  Kcr  Porter,  15  Suidas,  ad  voc.  NiVmov. 
Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  444,  445.  14  T8i Jpoptfiot.  Strab.  1.  8.  c. 

10  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  the  11  Mrytoroi  (Strab.),  wstrrroi 

great  horse  pastures  near  Bagistan  (Suid.),  dpurro*  (Strab.). 

F 2 
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his  own  time  as  Parthian;18  and  this  observation 
seems  distinctly  to  connect  them  with  the  Turkoman 
breed  mentioned  above,  which  is  derived  exactly 
from  the  old  Parthian  country.  In  colour  they  were 
often,  if  not  always,  white.  We  have  no  representa- 
tion on  the  monuments  which  we  can  regard  as  cer- 
tainly intended  for  a Nisaean  horse,  but  perhaps  the 
subjoined  figure  from  Persepolis  may  be  a Persian 
sketch  of  the  animal.18 


The  mules  and  small  cattle  (sheep  and  goats)  were 
in  sufficient  repute  to  be  required,  together  with 
horses,  in  the  annual  tribute  paid  to  the  Persian 
king.80 

Of  vegetable  products  assigned  to  Media  by  ancient 
writers  the  most  remarkable  is  the  “ Median  apple  ” 
or  citron.81  Pliny  says  it  was  the  sole  tree  for  which 


11  Loc.  cit. 

**  The  horse  represented,  though 
not  large  according  to  English  no- 
tions, is  considerably  above  the  usual 
standard  on  the  Persian  monuments. 

» Strab.  xi.  13,  § 8. 

51  It  has  been  questioned  whether 


the  “ Malum  medicum  ” was  the 
orange  or  the  citron.  I decide  in 
favour  of  the  citron,  on  account  of 
the  description  in  Dioscorides.  To 
fir/Xov  tnifujKfs  (oblong),  t'ppvrtdo>- 
fiivov  (wrinkled),  xpvat^oy  tt/  \poa, 
K.r.A.  ( Ih:  Mat.  Mtd,  i.  § 160.) 
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Media  was  famous,”  and  that  it  would  only  grow 
there  and  in  Persia.”  Theophrastus,14  Diosco rides, 15 
Virgil,16  and  other  writers,  celebrate-  its  wonderful 
qualities,  distinctly  assigning  it  to  the  same  region. 
The  citron,  however,  will  not  grow  in  the  country 
which  has  here  been  termed  Media.1’  It  flourishes 
only  in  the  warm  tract  between  Shiraz  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  in  the  low  sheltered  region  south  of 
the  Caspian,  the  modern  Ghilan  and  Mazenderan. 
No  doubt  it  was  the  inclusion  of  this  latter  region 
within  the  limits  of  Media  by  many  of  the  later 
geographers  that  gave  to  this  product  of  the  Caspian 
country  an  appellation  which  is  really  a misnomer. 

Another  product  to  which  Media  gave  name,  and 
probably  with  more  reason,  was  a kind  of  clover  or 
lucerne,  which  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius,”  and 
which  was  afterwards  cultivated  largely  in  Italy.” 
Strabo  considers  this  plant  to  have  been  the  chief 
food  of  the  Median  horses,30  while  Dioscorides  assigns 
it  certain  medicinal  qualities.31  Clover  is  still  cul- 
tivated in  the  Elburz  region,31  but  horses  are  now 
fed  almost  entirely  on  straw  and  barley. 

Media  was  also  famous  for  its  silphium,  or  assa- 
fetida,  a plant  which  the  country  still  produces,” 

® U.  S.  xii.  3.  “ Nec  alia  arbor 
laudatur  in  Media.” 
a Ibid.  “ Nisi  apud  Modus  et  in 
Peraide  uasci  noluit.” 

*•  Hist.  J'lant.  iv.  4. 

” De  Mat.  Med.  i.  § 166. 

" Georg,  ii.  126-136. 

- Malls  ten  trutes  sorcos  tardtunqae  Mpomn 
Felicia  mall : quo  non  pnesantlu*  ullutn, 

Pocula  si  quando  saw®  in  fee**  re  novrrae, 

Misrueruntque  herlms  et  non  innoxia  verba, 

Auxllium  vcnlt,  oc  menibns  agit  atra  venena. 

Jpaa  ingenti  atboe,  facletnqun  slmllUma  lauro ; 

Et,  si  mm  allum  late  JacUret  orforem. 
lAurua  erat;  folia  baud  uLlis  labcntia  vtntia; 


n«  Mi  prima  tu  minis  pi  oiemia  Modi 

Ora  fovent  Ulo,  et  renibus  roedlcantnr  anbells.” 

v Ollivicr,  tom.  v.  p.  191 ; Clies- 
ney,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

» Pliny,  II.  N.  xviii.  16. 

*•  See  Varro,  De  lie  II ust tea,  i.  42 ; 
Yirg.  Georg,  i.  216  ; Pliny,  1.  a.  c. 

“ Strab.  xi.  13,  § 7. 

51  De  Mat.  Med.  ii.  § 176 ; iv.  § 18. 
32  See  Morier,  Second  Journey,  p. 
361. 

M Cheaney,  vol.  i.  p.  80;  Chardin, 
tom.  iii.  p.  17. 
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though  not  in  any  largo  quantity.  No  drug  was  in 
higher  repute  with  the  ancients  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses ; and  though  the  Median  variety  was  a coarse 
kind,  inferior  in  repute,  not  only  to  the  Cyrenaic, 
but  also  to  the  Parthian  and  the  Syrian,34  it  seems  to 
have  been  exported  both  to  Greece  and  Rome,3®  and 
to  have  been  largely  used  by  druggists,  however  little 
esteemed  by  physicians.36 

The  other  vegetable  products  which  Media  fur- 
nished, or  was  believed  to  furnish,  to  the  ancient 
world,  were  bdellium,  amomum,  cardamomum,  gum 
tragacanth,  wild-vine  oil,  and  sagapenum,  or  the 
ferula  Persica .3’  Of  these,  gum  tragacanth  is  still 
largely  produced,  and  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce.38 Wild  vines  abound  in  Zagros3*  and  El- 
burz, but  no  oil  is  at  present  made  from  them. 
Bdellium,  if  it  is  benzoin,  amomum,  and  cardamomum 
were  perhaps  rather  imported  through  Media40  than 
the  actual  produce  of  the  country,  which  is  too  cold 
in  the  winter  to  grow  any  good  spices. 

The  mineral  products  of  Media  noted  by  the  ancient 
writers  are  nitre,  salt,  and  certain  gems,  as  emeralds, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  the  following  obscurer  kinds,  the 


51  Pliny,  11.  N.  xxii.  23.  Com- 
pare Strab.  xi.  13,  § 7. 

**  Diosc.  He  Mat.  Med.  iii.  84 ; 
Plin.  11.  X.  xix.  3. 

M Compare  Strab.  xi.  13,  § 7 ad  fin. 
with  Diosc.  iii.  84. 

17  Bdellium  is  called  a Median 
product  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xii.  9)  ; 
amomum  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides 
(iie  Mat.  Med.  i.  § 14);  gum  tra- 
"acaiith  by  Pliny  (xiii.  21)  and 
Theophrastus  (De  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  1); 
&tga|>enum  by  Dioscorides  (iii.  85) ; 
wild-vine  oil  (( Hnanthc ) by  Pliny 


(xii.  28)  ; and  cardamomum  by  the 
same  writer  (xii.  13).  Theophrastus 
expresses  a doubt  whether  amomum 
and  cardamomum  came  from  Media 
or  from  India  (viii.  7). 

**  Ollivier,  tom.  v.  p.  343. 

50  llich,  Kurdistan,  p.  144. 

* See  above,  note  ”.  Kuhn 
argues  that  this  was  the  case  also 
with  the  Silphium  or  Assafetida, 
which  (he  thinks)  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  Media  Proper.  (See 
his  edition  of  Dicecorides,  voL  ii.  p. 
530.) 
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zatheue,  the  yassi nodes,  and  the  narcissitis.  The  nitre 
of  Media  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  says  it  was  pro- 
cured in  small  quantities,  and  was  called  “ halmy- 
raga.”1  It  was  found  in  certain  dry-looking  glens, 
where  the  ground  was  white  with  it,  and  was  obtained 
there  purer  than  in  other  places.  Saltpetre  is  still 
derived  from  the  Elburz  range,  and  also  from  Azer- 
bijan.1 

The  salt  of  Lake  Urumiyeh  is  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
who  says  that  it  forms  naturally  on  the  surface,3  which 
would  imply  a far  more  complete  saturation  of  the 
water  than  at  present  exists,  even  in  the  driest 
seasons.  The  gems  above  mentioned  are  assigned  to 
Media  chiefly  by  Pliny.  The  Median  emeralds,  ac- 
cording to  him,  were  of  the  largest  size  ; they  varied 
considerably,  sometimes  approaching  to  the  character 
of  the  sapphire,  in  which  case  they  were  apt  to  be 
veiny,  and  to  have  flaws  in  them.*  They  were  far 
less  esteemed  than  the  emeralds  of  many  other 
countries.  The  Median  lapis  lazuli,6  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  was  of  three 
colours — light  blue,  dark  blue,  and  purple.  The 
golden  specks,  however,  with  which  it  was  sprinkled 
— really  spots  of  yellow  pyrites — rendered  it  useless 
to  the  gem-engravers  of  Pliny’s  time.®  The  zatheue , 


> Plin.  11.  N.  xxxi.  10. 

1 See  al>ovc,  p.  57,  note*  * and  '. 

’ Strab.  xi.  13,  § 2.  Myvyv  !x<‘ 

rrjy  2nahrav,  tv  tj  Skis  iiravOoivrts 
OTjTToi'rai. 

4 11.  N.  xxxvii.  6.  Compare  So- 
linu*.  1‘dyhist.  20. 

* Pliny’*  name  for  tbis  gem  is 
“ gapphirns  but  it  has  been  well 
shown  by  Mr.  King  that  bis  “ sap- 
phires" is  the  lapis  lazuli,  and  his 


“ hyacinthus”  the  sapphire.  ( Antique 
Gems,  pp.  44-47.) 

* 11.  Ar.  xxxvii.  8.  Neither  the 
lapis  lazuli  nor  tho  emerald  are  now 
found  within  the  limits  of  Media. 
The  former  abounds  in  Bactria,  near 
Fyzabad ; and  the  latter  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  same  region. 
(Fraser,  Kliorasan,  Ap)>endix,  pp. 
105,  10C.) 
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the  gassinades,  and  the  narcissitis , were  gems  of  infe- 
rior value.1  As  they  have  not  yet  been  identified 
with  any  known  species,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
prolong  the  present  chapter  by  a description  of 
them. 

1 8ee  Plin.  II.  N.  xxxvii.  lOand  11.  The  liarcimtu  is  mentioned  also  by 
Dionysius.  (See  the  passage  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  chapter.) 
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Chapter  III. 


CHARACTER,  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  ART,  &c., 
OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

“ Pugnatrix  natio  et  formidanda.” — A mm.  Mabc.  xxiii.  6. 

The  ethnic  character  of  the  Median  people  is  at  the 
present  day  scarcely  a matter  of  doubt.  The  close 
connection  which  all  history,  sacred  and  profane, 
establishes  between  them  and  the  Persians,1 *  the  evi- 
dence of  their  proper  names 1 and  of  their  language,3 
so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  together  with  the  express 
statements  of  Herodotus4  and  Strabo,5  combine  to 
prove  that  they  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the 
human  family  known  to  us  as  the  Arian  or  Iranic,  a 
leading  subdivision  of  the  great  Indo-European  race. 


1 On  this  connection  see  Dan.  v. 
28  (“Thy  kingdom  is  divided  and 
given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians’’), 
vi.  8,  12,  15  (“  the  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  ”),  Esther  i.  3 (“  the 
power  of  Persia  and  Media"),  i.  14 
(“  the  princes  of  Persia  and  Media  ”), 
i.  19  (“  the  laws  of  the  Persians  and 
the  Medes  ”),  x.  2 (“  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  Media  and  Persia  ”) ; 
and  compare  Herod,  i.  102,  130; 

.Each.  Pen.  761-776;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  2,  § 1,  tt  passim  ; Beh.  Ins.  col.  i. 
par.  10,  § 10 ; par.  11,  § 7 ; par.  12, 
§ 3 ; par.  13,  § 2 ; par.  14,  § 7. 

Medes  were  frequently  employed  as 
generals  by  the  Persians.  (See  Herod, 

i.  156, 162;  vi.  94;  Beh.  Ins.  col.  ii. 

par.  14,  § 6;  col.  iii.  par.  14,  § 3.) 
The  closeness  of  the  connection  is 


perhaps  most  strikingly  shown  by  the 
indifferent  use  in  the  Greek  writers 
of  the  expressions  rd  Tie  perish  and 
ra  MijSisa  for  the  Persian  war, 
6 tlipaijt  and  6 M^Sos  for  the  in- 
vader. Compare  pi]Si{eiy,  p r)Siap6e, 
and  the  like. 

2 See  tho  analysis  of  the  Median 
and  Persian  Proper  Names  in  tho 
author’s  Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  pp.  444- 
455,  2nd  edition. 

* Sec  the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol. 
i.  p.  652,  note  *. 

4 Herod,  vii.  62.  Oi  Mqdot  «Va- 
\tovro  ndXai  npos  nayrtoy  *Apioi, 

* Strah.  xv.  2,  § 8.  ’Errotrft- 
vtrai  Si  rovvnpa  tt\s  'Apiayrjs  p*\P 1 
pepovs  Tilths  sal  Utporuv  Kai  Mrjdwv. 

Eicri  yap  nos  sat  opoyAarrroi 

rtaph  pispov. 
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The  tie  of  a common  language,  common  manners 
and  customs,  and  to  a great  extent  a common  belief, 
united  in  ancient  times  all  the  dominant  tribes  of  the 
great  plateau,  extending  even  beyond  the  plateau  in 
one  direction  to  the  Jaxartes  (Syliun)  and  in  another 
to  the  Hyphasis  (Sutlej).  Persians,  Medes,  Sagar- 
tians,  Chorasmians,  Bactrians,  Sogdians,  Hyrcanians, 
Sarangians,  Gandarians,  and  Sanskritic  Indians,  be- 
longed all  to  a single  stock,  differing  from  one 
another  probably  not  much  more  than  now  differ  the 
various  subdivisions  of  the  Teutonic  or  the  Slavonic 
race.*  Between  the  tribes  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  Arian  territory  the  divergence  was  no  doubt 
considerable ; but  between  any  two  neighbouring 
tribes  the  difference  was  probably  in  most  cases  ex- 
ceedingly slight.  At  any  rate  this  was  the  case 
towards  the  west,  where  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the 
two  principal  sections  of  the  Arian  body,  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  one  another  in  any  of  the  fea- 
tures which  constitute  ethnic  type. 

The  general  physical  character  of  the  ancient 
Arian  race  is  best  gathered  from  the  sculptures  of 
the  Actuemenian  kings,’  which  exhibit  to  us  a very 
noble  variety  of  the  human  species — a form  tall, 
graceful,  and  stately ; a physiognomy  handsome  and 
pleasing,  often  somewhat  resembling  the  Greek  ;8 


• See  the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol. 
i.  pp.  650-555,  2nd  edition. 

’ The  only  certain  representations 
of  actual  Medes  which  the  sculptures 
furnish  are  the  prostrate  figure  and 
the  third  standing  rebel  in  the  Be- 
histun  bas-relief.  But  the  artist  in 
this  sculpture  makes  no  pretence  of 
marking  ethnic  difference  by  a vari- 
ety in  the  physiognomy. 

’ Dr.  Prichard  observes  of  the  type 


in  question  : “ The  outline  of  the 
countenance  is  here  not  strictly  Gre- 
cian, for  it  is  peculiar;  but  it  is  noble 
and  dignified  ; and  if  the  expression 
is  not  full  of  life  and  genius,  it  is 
intellectual  and  indicative  of  re- 
flection. 'The  shape  of  the  head 
is  entirely  Indo-European,  and  has 
nothing  that  recalls  the  Tartar  or 
Mongolian.”  ( Natural  History  of 

Man , p.  173.) 
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the  forehead  high  and  straight,  the  nose  nearly  in 
the  same  line,  long  and  well  formed,  sometimes 
markedly  aquiline,  the  upper  lip  short,  commonly 
shaded  by  a moustache,  the  chin  rounded  and  gene- 
rally covered  with  a curly  beard.  The  hair  evi- 


Arian  physiognomy  (Perwpolis). 


dently  grew  in  great  plenty,  and  the  race  was  proud 
of  it.  On  the  top  of  the  head  it  was  worn  smooth, 
but  it  was  drawn  back  from  the  forehead  and  twisted 
into  a row  or  two  of  crisp  curls,  while  at  the  same 
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time  it  was  arranged  into  a large  mass  of  similar 
small  close  ringlets  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  over 
the  ears. 

Of  the  Median  women  we  have  no  representations 
upon  the  sculptures ; but  we  are  informed  by  Xeno- 
phon that  they  were  remarkable  for  their  stature  and 
their  beauty.®  The  same  qualities  were  observable 
in  the  women  of  Persia,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,10 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,11  and  others.  The  Arian 
races  seem  in  old  times  to  have  treated  women  with 
a certain  chivalry,  which  allowed  the  full  develop- 
ment of  their  physical  powers,  and  rendered  them 
specially  attractive  alike  to  their  own  husbands  and 
to  the  men  of  other  nations. 

The  modern  Persian  is  a very  degenerate  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Arian  stock.  Slight  and 
supple  in  person,  with  quick,  glancing  eyes,  delicate 
features,  and  a vivacious  manner,  he  lacks  the  dig- 
nity and  strength,  the  calm  repose  and  simple  grace 
of  the  race  from  which  he  is  sprung.  Fourteen  cen- 
turies of  subjection  to  despotic  sway  have  left  their 
stamp  upon  his  countenance  and  his  frame,  which, 
though  still  retaining  some  traces  of  the  original 
type,  have  been  sadly  weakened  and  lowered  by  so 
long  a term  of  subservience.  Probably  the  wild 
Kurd  or  Lur  of  the  present  day  more  nearly  corre- 
sponds in  physique  to  the  ancient  Mede  than  do  the 
softer  inhabitants  of  the  great  plateau. 


• Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  § 25.  In 
accordance  with  his  statement  in 
this  place,  Xenophon  makes  the 
daughter  of  Cyaxares,  whom  he 
marries  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  an 
extraordinary  beauty.  ( Cyrop.  viii. 
5,  § 28.) 


10  Plut.  Vit.  Alexand.  p.  676,  D. 

11  Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  14.  “ Ex 
virginibus,  qua)  spcciosa;  sunt  capta-, 
ut  in  Perside,  uoi  feminarum  pul- 
chritude exccUit."  Compare  Quint. 
Curt.  iii.  11 ; Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iv. 
19,  &c. 
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Among  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  Medes,  the 
one  most  obvious  is  their  bravery.  “ Pugnatrix  natio 
et  formidanda,”  says  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  summing  up  in  a few 
words  the  general  judgment  of  antiquity.12  Origi- 
nally equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  close  kindred, 
the  Persians,  they  were  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  Persian  supremacy  only  second  to  them  in  courage 
and  warlike  qualities.  Mardonius,  when  allowed  to 
take  his  choice  out  of  the  entire  host  of  Xerxes, 
selected  the  Median  troops  in  immediate  succession 
to  the  Persians.1  Similarly,  when  the  time  for  battle 
came  he  kept  the  Medes  near  himself,  giving  them 
their  place  in  the  line  close  to  that  of  the  Persian 
contingent.2  It  was  no  doubt  on  account  of  their 
valour,  as  Diodorus  suggests,3  that  the  Medes  were 
chosen  to  make  the  first  attack  upon  the  Greek 
position  at  Thermopylae,  where  though  unsuccessful 
they  evidently  showed  abundant  courage.4  In  the 
earlier  times,  before  riches  and  luxury  had  eaten  out 
the  strength  of  the  race,  their  valour  and  military 
prowess  must  have  been  even  more  conspicuous.  It 
was  then  especially  that  Media  deserved  to  be  called, 
as  she  is  in  Scripture,  “ the  mighty  one  of  the  heathen  ”6 
— “ the  terrible  of  the  nations.” 6 

Her  valour,  undoubtedly,  was  of  the  merciless  kind. 
There  was  no  tenderness,  no  hesitancy  about  it. 
Not  only  did  her  armies  “ dash  to  pieces  ” the  fighting 
men  of  the  nations  opposed  to  her,  allowing  appa- 


n Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  Com- 
pare Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  9 : Died.  Sic. 
xi.  0 ; Herod,  i.  95  ; See. 

' Herod,  viii.  113. 

’ Ibid.  ix.  31. 


* Diod.  Sic.  xi.  6,  § 3.  At1  avttptiav 
irpatpimc  avrovs. 

* See  Herod,  vii.  210. 

3 Er.ek.  xxxi.  11. 

* Ibid,  verse  12. 
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rently  no  quarter,7  but  the  women  and  the  children 
suffered  indignities  and  cruelties  at  the  hands  of  her 
savage  warriors,  which  the  pen  unwillingly  records. 
The  Median  conquests  were  accompanied  by  the 
worst  atrocities  which  lust  and  hate  combined  are 
wont  to  commit  when  they  obtain  their  full  swing. 
Neither  the  virtue  of  women  nor  the  innocence  of 
children  were  a protection  to  them.  The  infant  was 
slain  before  the  very  eye  of  the  parent.  The  sanctity 
of  the  hearth  was  invaded,  and  the  matron  ravished 
beneath  her  own  roof-tree.8  Spoil,  it  would  seem, 
was  disregarded  in  comparison  with  insult  and  ven- 
geance ; and  the  brutal  soldiery  cared  little  for  either 
silver  or  gold,9  provided  they  could  indulge  freely  in 
that  thirst  for  blood,  which  man  shares  with  the 
hyaena  and  the  tiger. 

The  habits  of  the  Medes  in  the  early  part  of  their 
career  were  undoubtedly  simple  and  manly.  It  has 
been  observed  with  justice  that  the  same  general 
features  have  at  all  times  distinguished  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Oriental  kingdoms  and  dynasties.  A brave 
and  adventurous  prince,  at  the  head  of  a population 
at  once  poor,  warlike,  and  greedy,  overruns  a vast 
tract,  and  acquires  extensive  dominion,  while  his 
successors,  abandoning  themselves  to  sensuality  and 
sloth,  probably  also  to  oppressive  and  irascible  dispo- 
sitions, become  in  process  of  time  victims  to  those 
same  qualities  in  another  prince  and  people,  which 
had  enabled  their  own  predecessors  to  establish  their 
power.10  It  was  as  being  braver,  simpler,  and  so 


7 Isaiah  xiii.  15  and  18. 

* Ibid,  verse  lfi.  “Their  children 

also  shall  lie  dashed  to  pieces  before 

their  eyes;  their  houses  shall  be 


spoiled,  and  their  wives  ravished.” 

8 See  verse  17. 

10  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii 
p.  157,  '2nd  ed. 
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stronger  than  the  Assyrians,  that  the  Medes  were 
able  to  dispossess  them  of  their  sovereignty  over 
Western  Asia.  But  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases 
of  conquest  throughout  the  East,  success  was  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  degeneracy.  • As  cap- 
tive Greece  captured  her  fierce  conqueror,"  so  the 
subdued  Assyrians  began  at  once  to  corrupt  their 
subduers.  Without  condescending  to  a close  imita- 
tion of  Assyrian  manners  and  customs,  the  Medes 
proceeded  directly  after  their  conquest  to  relax  the 
severity  of  their  old  habits  and  to  indulge  in  the 
delights  of  soft  and  luxurious  living.  The  historical 
romance  of  Xenophon  presents  us  probably  with  a 
true  picture,  when  it  describes  the  strong  contrast 
which  existed  towards  the  close  of  the  Median  period 
between  the  luxury  and  magnificence  which  prevailed 
at  Ecbatana,  and  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Persia 
Proper,1’  where  the  old  Arian  habits,  which  had  once 
been  common  to  the  two  races,  were  still  maintained 
in  all  their  original  severity.  Xenophon’s  authority 
in  this  work  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  weak,  .and  little 
trust  can  be  placed  in  the  historical  accuracy  of  his 
details ; but  his  general  statement  is  both  in  itself 
probable,  and  is  also  borne  out  to  a considerable 
extent  by  other  authors.  Herodotus  and  .Strabo  note 
the  luxury  of  the  Median  dress,13  while  the  latter 
author  goes  so  far  as  to  derive  the  whole  of  the  later 
Persian  splendour  from  an  imitation  of  Median  prac- 
tices.11 We  must  hold  then  that  towards  the  latter 
part  of  their  empire  the  Medes  became  a com- 
paratively luxurious  people,  not  indeed  laying  aside 

11  Horat.  Epist.  ii.  1, 156.  “Gracia  15  Herod,  i.  135;  Strab.  xi.  13, 
eapt;i  feruin  victorem  oepit.”  § 9. 

“ Xen.  Cyvop.  i.  3,  § 2,  et  seqq.  14  Strab.  1.  s.  c. 
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altogether  their  manly  habits,  nor  ceasing  to  be 
both  brave  men  and  good  soldiers,  but  adopting 
an  amount  of  pomp  and  magnificence  to  which 
they  were  previously  strangers,  affecting  splendour 
in  their  dress  and  apparel,  grandeur  and  rich  orna- 
ment in  their  buildings,16  variety  in  their  ban- 
quets,16 and  attaining  on  the  whole  a degree  of 
civilisation  not  very  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Assyrians.  In  taste  and  real  refinement  they  6eem 
indeed  to  have  fallen  considerably  below  their 
teachers.  A barbaric  magnificence  predominated  in 
their  ornamentation  over  artistic  effort,  richness  in 
the  material  being  preferred  to  skill  in  the  manipu- 
lation. Literature,  and  even  letters,  were  very 
sparingly  cultivated.1’  But  little  originality  was 
developed.  A stately  dress,  and  a new  style  of  archi- 
tecture, are  almost  the  only  inventions  to  which  the 
Medes  can  lay  claim.  They  were  brave,  energetic, 
enterprising,  fond  of  display,  capable  of  appreciating 
to  some  extent  the  advantages  of  civilised  life ; but 
they  had  little  genius,  and  the  world  is  scarcely  in- 
debted to  them  for  a single  important  addition  to  the 
general  stock  of  its  ideas. 

Of  the  Median  customs  in  war  we  know  but  little. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  the 
Medes  were  armed  exactly  as  the  Persians,  carrying  on 
their  heads  a soft  felt  cap,  on  their  bodies  a sleeved 
tunic,  and  on  their  legs  trowsers.  Their  offensive 

the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Media 
and  Persia  ” (x.  2).  The  actual  work 
alluded  to  may  perhaps  have  been  a 
Persian  compilation  ; but  the  Persian 
writer  would  scarcely  have  ventured 
to  write  the  “chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Media,”  unless  he  had  Median 
materials  to  go  upon. 


14  See  above,  p.  20. 

14  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  § 4.  Hapro- 

&cma  fufidfifuira  sal  £tpa>para. 

1J  The  use  of  writing  by  the  Medes 
is  indicated  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
(vi.  9).  The  existence  of  a Median 
literature  seems  to  be  implied  by  the 
mention  in  Esther  of  the  “ book  of 
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arms,  he  says,  were  the  spear,  the  bow,  and  the  dagger. 
They  had  large  wicker  shields,  and  bore  their  quivers 
suspended  at  their  backs.  Sometimes  their  tunic  was 
made  into  a coat  of  mail  by  the  addition  to  it  on  the 
outside  of  a number  of  small  iron  plates  arranged  so 
as  to  overlap  each  other,  like  the  scales  of  a fish.1 
They  served  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  with  the 
same  equipment  in  both  cases.2 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
description  of  the  Median  military  dress  under  the 
early  Persian  kings.  The  only  question  is  how  far 
the  equipment  was  really  the  ancient  warlike  cos- 
tume of  the  people.  It  seems  in  some  respects  too 
elaborate  to  be  the  armature  of  a simple  and  primi- 
tive race.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  at  least 
the  scale  armour  and  the  unwieldy  wicker  shields 
( yeppa ),  which  required  to  be  rested  upon  the  ground,3 
were  adopted  at  a somewhat  late  date  from  the 
Assyrians.  At  any  rate  the  original  character  of 
the  Median  armies,  as  set  before  us  in  Scripture,4 *  and 
as  indicated  both  by  Strabo6  and  Xenophon,*  is 
simpler  than  the  Herodotean  description.  The  pri- 
mitive Medes  seem  to  have  been  a nation  of  horse- 
archers.’  Trained  from  their  early  boyhood  to  a 
variety  of  equestrian  exercises,8  and  well  practised  in 
the  use  of  the  bow,  they  appear  to  have  proceeded 


1 Herod,  vii.  61.  On  the  scale  1.  9,  29;  li.  11,  &c. 
armour  of  tho  Assyrians,  see  above,  i * Strab.  xi.  13,  § 9. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  31-33,  and  44-47.  On  * Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  1,  § 6. 

that  of  the  Egyptians,  see  Wilkinson  7 Of  course  the  Modes  had  always 

in  the  author's  Herodotu* , vol.  iv.  1 some  footmen,  but  their  strength  was 
p.  65,  2nd  edit.  1 in  their  horse.  I do  not  believe  in 

1 Herod,  vii.  86.  i their  using  chariots.  (Nic.  D.  Kr.  10.) 

3 See  above,  voL  ii.  pp.  48,  49  ; J ' Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  § 4.  Comi«ire 

and  compare  Herod,  ix.  62 ; Xen.  Strabo,  who  says  (I.  s.  c.)  that  the 

Annh.  i.  8,  § 9,  &c.  t famous  Persian  educational  system 

* Compare  Isaiah  xiii.  18 ; Jerom.  was  wholly  copied  from  the  Median. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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against  their  enemies  with  clouds  of  horse,  almost  in 
Scythian  fashion,  and  to  have  gained  their  victories 
chiefly  by  the  skill  with  which  they  shot  their  arrows 
as  they  advanced,  retreated,  or  manoeuvred  about 
their  foe.  No  doubt  they  also  used  the  sword  and 
the  spear.  The  employment  of  these  weapons  has 
been  almost  universal  throughout  the  East  from  a 
very  remote  antiquity,  and  there  is  some  mention  of 
them  in  connection  with  the  Medes  and  their  kin- 
dred, the  Persians,  in  Scripture ; * but  it  is  evident 

that  the  terror  which  the  Medes 
inspired  arose  mainly  from 
their  dexterity  as  archers.10 

No  representation  of  wea- 
pons which  can  be  dis- 
tinctly recognised  as  Median 
has  come  down  to  us.  The 
general  character  of  the  mili- 
tary dress  and  of  the  arms  ap- 
pears, probably,  in  the  Perse- 
politan  sculptures ; but  as  these 
reliefs  are  in  most  cases  repre- 
sentations, not  of  Medes,  but 
of  Persians,  and  as  they  must 
be  hereafter  adduced  in  illus- 
tration of  the  military  customs 
of  the  latter  people,  only  a 
very  sparing  use  of  them  can 
Jiede 0 J * bow be  made  in  the  present  chap- 


* The  sword  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Medes  and  Persians 
in  Jeremiah  I.  35-37.  “ The  low 

and  the  spear”  arc  united  in  vi.  23, 
and  again  in  1.  42. 

10  The  fame  of  the  Medes  as  archers 


passed  on  to  the  Persians,  and  even  to 
the  Parthians,  who  with  the  tastes  in- 
herited the  name  of  the  earlier  people. 
Hence  the  “ horribilis  Medus”  (Hor. 
Oil.  i.  29,  4)  and  the  “ Mcdi  pliaretra 
dccori " of  Horace  (Orf.  ii.  16,  6). 
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ter.  It  would  seem  that  the  bow  employed  was  short 
and  very  much  curved,  and  that,  like  the  Assyrian," 
it  was  usually  carried  in  a how-case,  which  might 
either  be  slung  at  the  back  or  hung  from  the  girdle. 
The  arrows,  wdiich  were  borne  in  a quiver  slung 


behind  the  right  shoulder,  must  have  been  short, 
certainly  not  exceeding  the  length  of  three  feet.  The 
quiver  appears  to  have  been  round : it  was  covered 
at  the  top  and  was  fastened  by  means  of  a flap  and 
strap,  which  last  passed  over  a button. 

" Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

c 2 
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The  Median  spear  or  lance  was  from  six  to  seven 
feet  in  length.  Its  head  was  lozenge-shaped  and 
flattish,  but  strengthened  by  a bar  or  line  down  the 


Persian  or  Median  spear  (Persepolis). 


-30 


middle."  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  head  was  in- 
serted into  the  top  of  the  shaft,  or  whether  it  did  not 
rather  terminate  in  a ring  or  socket  into  which  the 
upper  end  of  the  shaft  was  itself  inserted.  The  shaft 
tapered  gradually  from  bottom  to  top,  and  terminated 
below  in  a knob  or  ball,  which  was  perhaps  some- 
times carved  into  the  shape  of  some  natural  object." 

The  sword  was  short,  being  in  fact  little  more  than 
a dagger.14  It  depended  at  the  right  thigh  from  a 
belt  which  encircled  the  waist,  and  was  further 
secured  by  a strap  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sheath  and  passing  round  the  soldier’s  right  leg  a 
little  above  the  knee. 

Median  shields  were  probably  either  round  or  oval. 

§The  oval  specimens  bore  a resemblance 
to  the  shield  of  the  Boeotians,  having 
a small  oval  aperture  at  either  side, 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  greater 
lightness.  They  were  strengthened  at 
the  centre  by  a circular  boss  or  disk, 
shield  or  a warrior  ornamented  with  knobs  or  circles.  They 
(Perwpoiie).  would  seem  to  have  been  made  either 
of  metal  or  wood. 


" Compare  the  Assyrian  spear- 
head, vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

11  The  lower  end  of  the  Persian 
spears  terminated  frequently  in  an 
apple  or  pomegranate  (Herod,  vii. 
41 ; Athen.  Deipn.  xii.  p.  614,  B). 
According  to  Clearchus  of  Soli,  this 


practice  was  adopted  by  the  Persians 
from  the  Medes,  and  was  intended 
as  a reproach  to  the  latter  for  their 
unmanly  luxury.  (Athen.  p.  514,  D.) 

14  So  Xenophon  calls  the  Persian 
sword  paxcupav  r)  Ktmiia.  ( Cyrop . 
i.  2,  § 13.) 
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The  favourite  dress  of  the  Medes  in  peace  is  well 
known  to  us  from  the  sculptures. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  long  flowing  robe  so  remark- 
able for  its  graceful  folds,  which  is 
the  garb  of  the  kings,  the  chief 
nobles,  and  the  officers  of  the  court 
in  all  the  Persian  bas-reliefs,  and 
which  is  seen  also  upon  the  darics  and 
the  gems,  is  the  famous  “ Median 
garment”  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
and  Strabo.1  This  garment  fits  the 
chest  and  shoulders  closely,  but  falls 
over  the  arms  in  two  large  loose 
sleeves,  open  at  bottom.  At  the  waist 
it  is  confined  by  a cincture.  Below 
it  is  remarkably  full  and  ample,  droop- 
ing in  two  clusters  of  perpendicular,,  , 
folds  at  the  two  sides,  and  between  ®d‘*nrob'iP"wPoh*^ 
these  hanging  in  festoons  like  a curtain.  It  ex- 
tends down  to  the  ankles,  where  it  is  met  by  a high 
shoe  or  low  boot,  opening  in  j,„ 

front,  and  secured  by  buttons. 

These  Median  robes  were  of 
many  colours.  Sometimes  they 
were  purple,  sometimes  scarlet, 
occasionally  a dark  grey,  or  a 
deep  crimson.2  Procopius  says  that  they  were  made 

1 ’E <r&Tjf  Mrj&iKT).  Herod,  i.  135  ; oCrt  nop<jpvpthtopt  ot/r# 

vii.  116;  'Iraki)  Matter].  Xen.  Cyrop.  op<f>viv<i>v,  ovrc  (f>oivud&Q»vt  ovrt  *a- 

viii.  8,  § 15 ; SroXq  Tltpaucrj.  Strab.  pvKiutov  ipariup.  Another  kind  of 
xi.  13,  § 9.  This,  Strabo  expressly  Median  robe,  called  sarapis , seems  to 
says,  was  adopted  from  the  Modes.  have  been  striped  alternately  white 

a Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  §3.  ’E(c-  and  purple.  (Compare  Pollux,  vii.  13, 
<jxp*  &r)  Kai  aXAar  M rjdiKas  oroXar  with  Hesychius  ad  voc.  trdpmrif.) 

nap-nokkai  yap  TrnpfcrKfvcurtiro,  oi 'dtp 
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of  silk,3  and  this  statement  is  confirmed  to  some  ex- 
tent by  Justin,  who  speaks  of  their  transparency/ 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  material 
was  always  the  same ; probably  it  varied  with  the 
season,  and  also  with  the  wealth  of  the  wearer. 

Besides  this  upper  robe,  which  is  the  only  garment 
shown  in  the  sculptures,  the  Medes  wore  as  under 
garments  a Bleeved  shirt  or  tunic  of  a purple  colour,6 

and  embroidered  drawers  or 
trowsers.®  They  covered  the 
head,  not  only  out  of  doors, 
but  in  their  houses,’  wearing 
either  felt  caps  (mXot)  like 
the  Persians,  or  a head-dress 
of  a more  elaborate  cha- 
racter, which  bore  the  name 
of  tiara  or  cidaris .*  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  not  a 
turban,  but  rather  a kind 
of  high-crowned  hat,  either 
stiff  or  flexible,  made  pro- 
bably of  felt  or  cloth,  and  dyed  of  different  hues,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  owner. 


Median  head-dress  ( PerwpoluJ. 


* Procop-  Be  Bell.  Pert.  i.  20,  p. 
106,  C.  Silken  fabrics  were  manu- 
factured by  the  Greeks  from  the 
middlo  of  the  fourth  century  ac. 
(Aristot.  Hitt.  An.  v.  19.)  They 
probably  imported  the  raw  silk  from 
Asia,  where  the  material  was  in  use 
from  a very  early  time.  The  Par- 
thian standards  were  of  silk  (Floras, 
iii.  1 1) ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  looms  of  China,  India,  and 
Cashmere  produced  rich  silken  fa- 
brics from  a remote  period,  which 
were  exported  into  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Media  aud  Persia. 

4 Justin  says  of  the  Parthians : 


“ Vcstis  olim  sui  moris ; posteaquam 
accessere  opes,  nt  Meiiit,  perlucida  ac 
fluids  ” (xli. 

9 See  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  § 8,  and 
compare  Cyrop.  i.  3,  § 2. 

6 DruiciXar  ara£vptbae.  Xen.  Anab, 
1.  s.  c.  Compare  Strab.  xi.  13,  § 9. 

7 Strab.  L s.  c. ; Herod,  iii.  12. 

* Strictly  sjieaking  these  words  are 
not  synonyms.  The  name  tiara  was 
generic,  applying  to  all  the  tall  caps  ; 
while  cularis  or  citaris  was  specific, 
being  properly  applied  to  the  royal 
head-dress  only.  (See  Brissnn,  Pe 
Reyn.  Pert.  ii.  pp.  309-312.) 
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The  Medes  took  a particular  delight  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  their  persons.  According  to  Xenophon 
they  were  acquainted  with  most  of  the  expedients, 
by  the  help  of  which  vanity  attempts  to  conceal  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  to  create  an  artificial  beauty. 
They  employed  cosmetics  which  they  rubbed  into 
the  skin,  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  complexion. 
They  made  use  of  an  abundance  of  false  hair.10  Like 
many  other  Oriental  nations,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  they  applied  dyes  to  enhance  the  brilliancy 
of  the  eyes,"  and  give  them  a 
greater  apparent  size  and  softness. 

They  were  also  fond  of  wearing 
golden  ornaments.  Chains  or  col- 
lars of  gold  usually  adorned  their 
necks,  bracelets  of  the  same  pre- 
cious metal  encircled  their  wrists,12 
and  ear-rings  were  inserted  into 
their  ears.1*  Gold  was  also  used  in 
the  caparisons  of  their  horses,  the  bit 
. and  other  parts  of  the  harness  being 
often  of  this  valuable  material.14  «poii»). 

We  are  told  that  the  Medes  were  very  luxurious 
at  their  banquets.  Besides  plain  meat  and  game  of 
different  kinds,  with  the  ordinary  accompaniments 


* Xpupnror  tvrpnfrir.  (Xen.t'j /rnp. 

i.  3.  § 2.) 

10  Ko pat  irptiaOtTfu.  (Ibid.) 

11  *0 \moypa<f>rj.  (Ibid.) 
This  practice  is  ascribed  to  Rnrdana- 
|ialus  (Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  8 ; Athen. 
Dtipn.  xii.  7,  p.  529,  A;  Died.  Sic. 

ii.  23);  and  again  to  Nanaros  the 
Uabylonian  (Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  10).  It 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
Medes  by  the  Persians.  (Xtn.  Cyrop. 


viii.  8,  § 20.) 

” Strab.  1.  s.  c. ; Xcn.  Cyrqp.  i.  3, 
§2. 

11  Ear-rinOT  commonly  accompany 
the  Median  dress  on  the  Persepolitan 
sculptures.  They  arc  mere  plain 
rings  without  any  pendant.  See  the 
above  woodcut.  Nicolas  of  Damascus 
assigns  ear-rings  (<AXd/3ia)  to  Na- 
naros, a satrap  under  the  Medes. 
(Fr.  10.)  M Xcd.  Cyrop.  i.  3,§  3. 
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of  wine  and  bread,  they  were  accustomed  to  place 
before  their  guests  a vast  number  of  side-dishes,  to- 
gether with  a great  variety  of  sauces.15  They  ate 
with  the  hand,  as  is  still  the  fashion  in  the  East,  and 
were  sufficiently  refined  to  make  use  of  napkins.1' 
Each  guest  had  his  own  dishes,  and  it  was  a mark  of 
special  honour  to  augment  their  number."  Wine 
was  drunk  both  at  the  meal  and  afterwards,  often  in 
an  undue  quantity ; and  the  close  of  the  feast  was 
apt  to  be  a scene  of  general  turmoil  and  confusion.15 
At  the  Court  it  was  customary  for  the  king  to  receive 
his  wine  at  the  hands  of  a cupbearer,  who  first  tasted 
the  draught,  that  the  king  might  be  sure  it  was  not 
poisoned,  and  then  presented  it  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony.1* 

The  whole  ceremonial  of  the  Court  seems  to  have 
been  imposing.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
monarch  kept  himself  secluded,  and  no  one  could 
obtain  admission  to  him  unless  he  formally  requested 
an  audience,  and  was  introduced  into  the  royal  pre- 
sence by  the  proper  officer.1  On  his  admission  he 
prostrated  himself  upon  the  ground,  with  the  same 
signs  of  adoration  which  were  made  on  entering  a 
temple.1  The  king,  surrounded  by  his  attendants, 
eunuchs  and  others,  maintained  a haughty  reserve, 
and  the  stranger  only  beheld  him  from  a distance. 
Business  was  transacted  in  a great  measure  by  writing. 
The  monarch  rarely  quitted  his  palace,  contenting 
himself  with  such  reports  of  the  state  of  his  Empire 


“ Xcn.  Cyrop.  § 4. 
w Xfipopaicrpa.  (Ibid.  § 5.) 

» Ibid.  § 6. 

’•  See  the  description  in  Xenophon. 
(Cyrop.  i.  3,  § 10.)  Compare  the 
Persian  practice.  (Herod,  i.  133.) 


“ Cyrop.  i.  3,  § 8. 

■ Herod,  i.  99.  Compare  Nic. 
Dam.  Fr.  66.  (Fr.  Hint.  Or.  voL  iii. 
p.  402.) 

* Strab.  I.8.C.  Sf£Ia<rpo?  Gtcmpnrijs 
f if  root  Tlepaaf  napa  M 7j8osy  affriicTai. 
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as  were  transmitted  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  his 
officers.3 

The  chief  amusement  of  the  Court,  in  which  how- 
ever the  king  rarely  partook,*  was  hunting.  Media 
always  abounded  in  beasts  of  chase ; 6 and  lions,  bears, 
leopards,  wild  boars,  stags,  gazelles,  wild  sheep,  and 
wild  asses,  are  mentioned  among  the  animals  hunted 
by  the  Median  nobles.*  Of  these  the  first  four  were 
reckoned  dangerous,  the  others  harmless.’  It  was 
customary  to  pursue  these  animals  on  horseback,  and 
to  aim  at  them  with  the  bow  or  the  javelin.  We  may 
gather  a lively  idea  of  some  of  these  hunts  from  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthians,  who  some  centuries  later 
inhabited  the  same  regions.  We  see  in  these  the 
rush  of  great  troops  of  boars  tlirough  marshes  dense 
with  water-plants,  the  bands  of  beaters  urging  them 
on,  the  sportsmen  aiming  at  them  with  their  bows, 
and  the  game  falling  transfixed  with  two  or  three 
well-aimed  shafts.8  Again  we  see  herds  of  deer  driven 
within  enclosures,  and  there  slain  by  archers  who 
shoot  from  horseback,  the  monarch  under  his  parasol 
looking  on  the  while,  pleased  with  the  dexterity  of 
his  servants.9  It  is  thus  exactly  that  Xenophon  por- 
trays Astyages  as  contemplating  the  sport  of  his 


* This,  at  least,  is  the  account  of 
Herodotus  (i.  100).  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  does  not  some- 
what over-state  the  degree  of  seclu- 
sion affected  by  tho  Median  kings. 
Certainly  neither  Xenophon  in  his 
Cyropatdiu , nor  Ctesias  in  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  his  writings, 
appears  to  hold  such  extreme  views 
ou  the  subject  as  “ the  Father  ot 
History.” 

4 Herodotus’s  account  would  neces- 
sarily imply  this.  Xenophon  fur- 
nishes no  contradiction  ; for  he  docs 


not  make  the  king  hunt  in  person. 

* See  above,  p.  58. 

* Xen.  Uyrop.  i.  4,  § 7.  Nicolas 
of  Damascus  mentions  the  wild  boars, 
the  stags,  and  the  wild  asses.  (Fr.  10.) 

7 Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  s.  c. 

* See  the  engraving  in  Ker  Porter's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  175,  or  the 
more  carefully  drawn  representation 
in  Flandin’s  Voyage  en  Perse,  tom.  i. 
pi.  10. 

* Her  Porter,  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  177  ; 
Flandin,  tom.  i.  pi.  12. 
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courtiers,  complacently  viewing  their  enjoyment,  but 
taking  no  active  part  in  the  work  himself.10 

Like  other  Oriental  sovereigns,  the  Median  monarch 
maintained  a seraglio  of  wives  and  concubines;"  and 
polygamy  was  commonly  practised  among  the  more 
wealthy  classes.  Strabo  speaks  of  a strange  law  as 
obtaining  with  some  of  the  Median  tribes — a law 
which  required  that  no  man  should  be  content  with 
fewer  wives  than  five.13  It  is  very  unlikely  that  such 
a burthen  was  really  made  obligatory  on  any  : most 
probably  five  legitimate  wives,  and  no  more,  were 
allowed  by  the  law  referred  to,  just  as  four  wives, 
and  no  more,  are  lawful  for  Mahometans.  Polygamy, 
as  usual,  brought  in  its  train  the  cruel  practice  of 
castration  ; and  the  Court  swarmed  with  eunuchs, 
chiefly  foreigners  purchased  in  their  infancy.'3  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  Empire  this  despicable  class 
appears  to  have  been  all-powerful  with  the  monarch.'4 

Thus  the  tide  of  corruption  gradually  advanced ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  Court  and 
people  had  in  a great  measure  laid  aside  the  hardy 
and  simple  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and  become 
enervated  through  luxury,  when  the  revolt  of  the 
Persians  came  to  test  the  quality  of  their  courage, 
and  their  ability  to  maintain  their  Empire.  It  would 
be  improper  in  this  place  to  anticipate  the  account  of 
this  struggle,  which  must  be  reserved  for  the  his- 
torical chapter ; but  the  well-known  result — the 
speedy  and  complete  success  of  the  Persians— must 


10  Xcn.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  § 15.  *E Otaro  Hist . Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  403). 
tovs  &fu\\ti>p*vovs  ini  ra  6i)piny  kui  12  Stral).  1.  a.  c. 

(jn\ovt iKovvrasy  icdi  itwicovraf,  Kat  13  Clearch.  Sol.  ap.  Athen.  Deipn. 
uKovriCovras.  xii.  2;  p.  514,  P. 

11  Strab.  xi.  13,  § 11.  Compare  j M Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  65  (FV.  Ilist.  Hr. 
Nicolas  of  Damascus,  Fr.  66  (/'V.  vol.  iii.  pp.  398  ami  402). 
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be  adduced  among  the  proofs  of  a rapid  deterioration 
in  the  Median  character  between  the  accession  of 
Cyaxares  and  the  death — less  than  a century  later — 
of  Astyages. 

We  have  but  little  information  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  arts  among  the  Medes.  A barbaric  mag- 
nificence characterized,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
their  architecture,  which  differed  from  the  Assyrian 
in  being  dependent  for  its  effect  on  groups  of  pillars 
rather  than  on  painting  or  sculpture.  Still  sculpture 
was,  it  is  probable,  practised  to  some  extent  by  the 
Medes,  who,  it  is  almost  certain,  conveyed  on  to  the 
Persians  those  modifications  of  Assyrian  forms  which 
meet  us  everywhere  in  the  remains  of  the  Acha;- 
menian  monarchs.  The  carving  of  winged  genii,  of 
massive  forms  of  bulls  and  lions,  of  various  grotesque 
monsters,  and  of  certain  clumsy  representations  of 
actual  life,  imitated  from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Assy- 
rians, may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  Medes;  since, 
had  they  not  carried  on  the  traditions  of  their  prede- 
cessors, Persian  art  could  not  have  borne  the  resem- 
blance that  it  does  to  Assyrian.  But  these  first, 
mimetic  efforts  of  the  Arian  race  have  almost  wholly 
perished,  and  there  scarcely  seems  to  remain  more 
than  a single  fragment  which  can  be  assigned  on 
even  plausible  grounds  to  the  Median  period.  A 
portion  of  a colossal  lion,  greatly  injured  by  time,  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Hamadan,  the  site  of  the  great 
Median  capital,  which  the  best  judges  regard  as 
anterior  to  the  Persian  period,  and  as  therefore  most 
probably  Median.1  It  consists  of  the  head  and  body 


1 Flandin,  Voyage  m Perse,  p.  17.  Sir  II.  Rawlinsnn  is  of  the  same 
opinion. 
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of  the  animal,  from  which  the  four  legs  and  the  tail 
have  been  broken  off,  and  measures  between  eleven 
and  twelve  feet  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
point  from  which  the  tail  sprang.  By  the  position 
of  the  head  and  of  what  remains  of  the  shoulders  and 
thighs,  it  is  evident  that  the  animal  was  represented 
in  a sitting  posture,  with  the  fore  legs  straight  and 


Colossal  lion  (Ecbatana). 


the  hind  legs  gathered  up  under  it.  To  judge  of  the 
feeling  and  general  character  of  the  sculpture  is  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  the  worn  and  mutilated  condition  of 
the  work ; but  we  seem  to  trace  in  it  the  same  air 
of  calm  and  serene  majesty  that  characterises  the 
colossal  bulls  and  lions  of  Assyria,  together  with 
somewhat  more  of  expression  and  of  softness  than 
are  seen  in  the  productions  of  that  people.  Its  pos- 
ture, which  is  unlike  that  of  any  Assyrian  specimen, 
indicates  a certain  amount  of  originality  as  belonging 
to  the  Median  artists,  while  its  colossal  size  seems  to 
shew  that  the  effect  on  the  spectator  was  still  to  be 
produced,  not  so  much  by  expression,  finish,  or  truth 
to  nature,  as  by  mere  grandeur  of  dimension. 
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RELIGION. 

ApitrrortXtjs  <f)Tfa\  Svo  kot  airrovs  upai  ap^ar,  ayadop  Satpoua  teal  kokop 
Sa'.popa’  Kat  piu  opopa  ttpai  Z«vs  *c at  ’Qpopdadrjs,  rut  Si  *A Srjs  xa\ 
'Apupdpios. — Dioo.  Laert.  Proatm . p.  2. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  Median  religion  is  to  be 
found  in  those  sections  of  the  Zenda vesta1  which 


1 The  Zend-Avesta,  or  sacred 
volume  of  the  Parsecs,  which  has 
now  been  printed  both  by  Wester- 
gaard  (185£-1854)and  Spiegel  (1851- 
1858),  and  translated  into  German 
by  the  Utter,  is  a compiUtion  for 
liturgical  purposes  from  various  older 
works  which  have  been  lost  It  is 
composed  of  eight  pieces  or  books, 
entitled  Yafna,  Visporatu'or  Vis- 
parad,  Vendidad,  Yashts,  Nyftyish, 
Afrigftns,  G&hs,  Sirozah.  It  is 
written  in  the  old  form  of  Arian 
speech  called  the  Zend,  a language 
closely  oognate  to  the  Sanscrit  of 
the  Vedas  and  to  Achfemenian  Per- 
sian, or  the  Persian  of  the  Cunei- 
form inscriptions.  A Pehlcvi  trans- 
lation of  the  more  important  books, 
made  probably  under  the  Sassanida: 
(a.d.  235-840),  is  extant,  and  a 
Sanscrit  translation  of  the  Y’afna, 
made  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  a certain  Neriosengli. 
The  celebrated  Frenchman,  Anquetil 
du  Perron,  first  acquainted  the 
learned  of  Europe  with  this  curious 
and  valuable  compilation.  His  trans- 
lation, confused  in  its  order,  and 
often  very  inoorrect,  is  now  anti- 
quated ; and  students  unacquainted 
with  Zend  will  do  well  to  have  re- 
course to  Spiegel,  who,  however,  is 
far  from  a pierfect  translator.  The 


best  Zend  sclioUrs  have  as  yet  at- 
tempted versions  of  some  portions  of 
the  Zendavesta  only — as  Burnouf 
of  the  first  and  ninth  chapters  of 
the  Ya9na  ( Commentaire  sur  le 

Tagna,  Paris,  1833  ; and  the  Jour- 
nal Asiatiguc  for  1844-1846),  and 
Martin  Haug  of  the  Gktli&s  (2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1858-1860),  and  other  frag- 
ments (Assays  on  the  Sacred  lan- 
guage, Writings,  and  Religion  of  the 
Parsers,  Bombay,  1862).  Professor 
Wcstergaard  of  Copenhagen  is  un- 
derstood to  be  engaged  upon  a com- 
plete translation  of  the  whole  work 
into  English.  When  this  version 
api>ears  it  will  probably  leave  little 
to  be  desired. 

Tho  word  “ Zend-Avesta,”  intro- 
duced into  the  languages  of  Europe 
by  Du  Perron,  is  incorrect.  The 
proper  form  is  “ Avesta-Zend,”  which 
is  the  order  always  used  in  tho 
Pehlevi  books.  This  word,  “ Avesta- 
Zend,”  is  a contraction  of  Avesta  u 
Zend,  “ Avesta  and  Zend,”  t.  e.  Text 
and  Comment.  Avesta  (ava-stha) 
means  “ text,  scripture its  I’chlevi 
form  is  apistak,  and  it  is  cognate 
with  the  late  Sanscrit  and  Mahratta 
pustak,  “ book.”  Zend  ( zand ) is  “ ex- 
planation, comment."  (See  Haug's 
Assays,  pp.  120-122  ;.and  compare 
Bunsen’s  Egypt,  vol.  iii.  p.  474,  note.) 
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have  been  pronounced  on  internal  evidence  to  be 
the  most  ancient  portions 2 of  that  venerable  compila- 
tion ; as,  for  instance,  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Ven- 
didad,  and  the  Gath&s,  or  ‘Songs,’3  which  occur 
here  and  there  in  the  Yatjna,  or  Book  on  Sacrifice.4 
In  the  Gttth&s,  which  belong  to  a very  remote  era 
indeed,6  we  seem  to  have  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
Religion.  We  may  indeed  go  back  by  their  aid  to 
a time  anterior  to  themselves — a time  when  the  Arian 
race  was  not  yet  separated  into  two  branches,  and 
the  Easterns  and  Westerns,  the  Indians  and  Iran- 
ians, had  not  yet  adopted  the  conflicting  creeds  of 
Zoroastrianism  and  Brahminism.  At  that  remote 
period  we  seem  to  see  prevailing  a polytheistic 
nature -worship  — a recognition  of  various  divine 
beings,  called  indifferently  Asuras  ( Ahuras ),6 or  Devos' 


* Hang,  Essays,  pp.  50-1 1G  ; Bun- 
sen, Egypt , vol.  iii.  p.  47G. 

3 It  was  doubted  for  some  time 
whether  the  Gftthfis  were  really 
“songs.”  Brockhaus  said  in  1850, 
“Jusqu'ici  je  n’ai  pu  dccouvrir  la 
moindrc  trace  de  me'sure  daus  les 
morccaux  que  l’on  pent  regardcr 
commo  des  Gkthas.”  ( Vmdidad- 
Sadi,  p.  357,  ad  voc.  y&iha.)  But 
Haug  has  shown  distinctly,  not  only 
that  they  are  metrical,  but  that  the 
metres  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
tho9C  which  are  found  in  the  Vedic 
hymns.  (Essays,  pp.  136-138.)  And 
Wcstcrgaard  has  shown  by  his  mode 
of  printing  that  he  regards  them  as 
metrical. 

* Yapia  in  Zend  is  equivalent  to 
yajna  iu  Sanscrit,  and  means  “sacri- 
licc.”  The  Yapia  consists  chiefly  of 
prayers,  hymns,  Ac.,  relating  to  sacri- 
ficial rites,  and  intended  to  be  used  ! 
during  the  performance  of  sacrifice.  I 

* Traditionally  several  of  the 
Ciathas  are  ascribed  to  Zoroaster, 


whose  date  was  anterior  to  n.c.  2234 
according  to  Berosus,  and  whom 
other  writers  place  still  earlier.  (See 
Aristot.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  I’rcf.  G ; 
i Plin.  N.  If.  xxx.  1 ; Hermipp.  Fr. 
79  ; Xanth.  Lyd.  Fr.  29,  Ac.)  Their 
style  shows  them  to  l>e  considerably 
anterior  to  the  first  Fargard  of  the 
Vcndidad,  which  must  have  been 
composed  before  the  great  migration 
of  the  Medes  southwards  from  the 
Caspian  region.  Ilaug  is  inclined 
to  date  the  Zoroastrian  G&thas  as 
j early  as  the  time  of  Moses.  ( Essays , 

! p.  255.) 

* The  Sanscrit  s is  replaced  most 
commonly  by  h iu  Zend.  Asura  or 
uhura  is  proiierly  an  adjective  mean- 
ing “living.  But  it  is  ordinarily 
used  as  a substantive,  and  means 
“ divine  or  celestial  being.” 

* The  word  dev a is  clearly  cognate 
to  the  Latin  Dins,  Dions,  Lithua- 
nian diewas,  Greek  Zoir  or  2d*er, 
Ac.  In  modem  Persian  it  has  be- 
come div. 
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each  independent  of  the  rest,  and  all  seemingly 
nature-powers  rather  than  persons,  whereof  the  chief 
are  Indra,  Storm  or  Thunder ; Mithra,  Sunlight ; 

Aramati  (Armaiti),8  Earth  ; Vayu,  Wind ; Agni,  • 

Fire  ; and  Soma  (Homa),  Intoxication.  Worship  is 
conducted  by  priests,  who  arc  called  kavi,  “ seers  ; ” 
lcarapan,  “ sacrificers,”  or  riqikhs,  “ wise  men.” 8 It 
consists  of  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Gods ; sacrifices, 
bloody  and  unbloody,  some  portion  of  which  is  burnt 
upon  an  altar ; and  a peculiar  ceremony,  called  that 
of  Soma,  in  which  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  offered  to 
the  gods,  and  then  consumed  by  the  priests,  who 
drink  till  they  are  drunken. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  earliest  phase  6f  Arian 
religion,  and  it  is  common  to  both  branches  of  the 
stock,  and  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Iranic,  Median, 
or  Persian  system.  That  system  is  a revolt  from  this 
sensuous  and  superficial  nature-worship.  It  begins 
with  a distinct  recognition  of  spiritual  intelligences — 
real  persons — with  whom  alone,  and  not  with  powers, 
religion  is  concerned.  It  divides  these  intelligences 
into  good  and  bad,  pure  and  impure,  benignant  and 
malevolent.  To  the  former  it  applies  the  term  A suras 
(Ahuras),  “ living  ” or  “ spiritual  beings,”  in  a good 
sense ; to  the  latter,  the  term  Deras,  in  a bad  one. 

It  regards  the  “powers”  hitherto  worshipped  as 
chiefly  Devas ; but  it  excepts  from  this  unfavourable 
view  a certain  number,  and,  recognising  them  as 
Asuras,  places  them  among  the  Izeds,  or  “ angels.” 

Thus  far  it  has  made  two  advances,  each  of  great 
importance,  the  substitution  of  real  “persons”  for 
“ powers,”  as  objects  of  the  religious  faculty,  and  the 

" Aminati  is  the  Sanscrit,  Armaiti  the  Zend  form. 

* Ilaue',  Essays,  pp.  245-247. 
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separation  of  the  persons  into  good  and  bad,  pure  and 
impure,  righteous  and  wicked.  But  it  does  not  stop 
here.  It  proceeds  to  assert,  in  a certain  sense,  mono- 
theism against  polytheism.  It  boldly  declares  that, 
at  the  head  of  the  good  intelligences,  is  a single  Gre&t 
Intelligence,  Ahuro-Mazdao,10  the  highest  object  of 
adoration,  the  true  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
of  the  universe.  This  is  its  great  glory.  It  sets 
before  the  soul  a single  Being  as  the  source  of  all 
good  and  the  proper  object  of  the  highest  worship. 
Ahuro-Mazdao  is  “ the  creator  of  life,  the  earthly  and 
the  spiritual ; ” 11  he  has  made  “ the  celestial  bodies,”  1 
“ earth,  water,  and  trees,” 3 “ all  good  creatures,” 3 and 
“all  good,  true  things.”4  He  is  “good,”4  “holy,”* 
“ pure,” 1 “true,” 8 “ the  Holy  God,” 8 “ the  Holiest,” 10 
“ the  essence  of  truth,”  11  “ the  father  of  all  truth,” 13 
“ the  best  being  of  all,” 13  “ the  master  of  purity.” 14  He 
is  supremely  “ happy,” 14  possessing  every  blessing, 
“ health,  wealth,  virtue,  wisdom,  immortality.”14  From 
him  comes  all  good  to  man ; on  the  pious  and  the 
righteous  he  bestows  not  only  earthly  advantages, 
but  precious  spiritual  gifts,  truth,  devotion,  “ the  good 
mind,”  and  everlasting  happiness  ;w  and,  as  he  rewards 


10  Great  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists as  to  the  meaning  of  this  name. 
It  has  been  translated  “ the  great 
giver  of  life”  (Sir  H.  llawlinson’s 
Persian  Vocabulary , ad  voc.  Aura- 
mazcbi );  “the  living  wise”  (Hang, 
Essays,  p.  33);  “the  living  Creator 
of  all  " (ibid.  pp.  256,  257) ; “ the 
divine  much-knowing”  (Brockhaus, 
Vcndidad-Sadt,  pp.  347  and  385) ; 
and  “ the  divine  much-giving " 
(ibid.).  Both  elements  of  the  name 
were  used  commonly  to  express  the 
idea  of  “ a god.” 

11  Hang,  Essays,  p.  257. 

1 Yafna,  xxxi.  7. 


5 Yafna,  li.  7. 

* Ibid.  xxxi.  7. 

4 Ibid,  xliii.  2. 

8 Ibid.  xii.  1. 

” Ibid,  xliii.  4,  5. 

7 Ibid.  xxxv.  1. 

8 Ibid.  xlvi.  2. 

9 Ibid,  xliii.  5. 

19  Ibid.  xlv.  5. 

" Ibid.  xxxi.  8. 

19  Ibid,  xlvii.  1. 

18  Ibid,  xliii.  2. 

14  Ibid.  xxxv.  1. 

15  Ibid.  xxxv.  3. 

18  Hang,  Essays,  p.  257. 

17  Yafna,  xxxiv.  1 ; xlvii.  1,  2,  fee. 
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the  good,  so  he  punishes  the  bad,  though  this  is  an 
aspect  in  which  he  is  but  seldom  represented.18 

It  has  been  said 19  that  this  conception  of  Ahura- 
mazda  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  “ perfectly  identical 
with  the  notion  of  Elohim,  or  Jehovah,  which  we 
find  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.”  This  is, 
no  doubt,  an  over-statement.  Ahura-mazda  is  less 
spiritual  and  less  awful  than  Jehovah.  He  is  less 
remote  from  the  nature  of  man.  The  very  ascription 
to  him  of  health  ( hmirvatdt ) is  an  indication  that  he 
is  conceived  of  as  possessing  a sort  of  physical  nature.20 
Lucidity  and  brilliancy  are  assigned  to  him,  not  (as  it 
would  seem)  in  a mere  metaphorical  sense.21  Again, 
he  is  so  predominantly  the  author  of  good  things,  the 
source  of  blessing  and  prosperity,  that  he  could 
scarcely  inspire  his  votaries  with  any  feeling  of  fear. 
Still,  considering  the  general  failure  of  unassisted 
reason  to  mount  up  to  the  true  notion  of  a spiritual 
God,_  this  doctrine  of  the  early  Arians  is  very 
remarkable  ; and  its  approximation  to  the  truth 
sufficiently  explains,  at  once  the  favourable  light  in 
which  its  professors  are  viewed  by  the  Jewish  Pro- 
phets,22 and  the  favourable  opinion  which  they  form 
of  the  Jewish  system.13  Evidently,  the  Jews  and 
Arians,  when  they  became  known  to  one  another, 


" Yupia,  xliii.  4,  5. 

'*  Haug,  Essays,  1.  s.  c. 

“ IJaurvalat  ( Khorddd  in  later 
Persian)  is  translated  indifferently 
“health,”  “ wholesomoness,'’  “com- 
pleteness,” “prosperity.”  It  is  ex- 
plained to  be  “ the  good  condition 
in  which  every  being  of  the  good 
creation  has  been  created  by  Ahu- 
ra-mazda.” (Haug,  Essays,  p.  177.) 

*'  Ahura-mazda  is  “ true,  lucid, 
shining,  the  originator  of  all  the  best 

von.  tit. 


things,  of  the  spirit  in  nature,  and 
of  the  growth  in  nature,  of  the  lumi- 
naries, and  of  the  self-shining  bright- 
ness which  is  in  the  luminariia.” 
( I'ugno,  xii.  1,  Haug’s  Translation .) 
He  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  light, 
which  moat  resembles  him,  and  he 
is  called  qathro,  “ having  his  own 
light.”  (Haug,  Essays,  p.  143, 
note.)  “ Isaiah  xliv.  28  ; xlv.  1-4. 

23  2 Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  23 ; Ezra 
i.  1-4  ; vi.  10,  12. 
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recognised  mutually  the  fact  that  they  were  worship- 
pers of  the  same  great  Being.24  Hence  the  favour  of 
the  Persians  towards  the  Jews,  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
Jews  towards  the  Persians.  The  Lord  God  of  the 
Jews  being  recognised  as  identical  with  Ormazd,  a 
sympathetic  feeling  united  the  peoples.  The  Jews, 
so  impatient  generally  of  a foreign  yoke,  never  re- 
volted from  the  Persians ; and  the  Persians,  so  into- 
lerant, for  the  most  part,  of  religions  other  than  their 
own,25  respected  and  protected  Judaism. 

The  sympathy  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
religion  of  Ormazd  was  anti-idolatrous.  In  the  early 
nature-worship,  idolatry  had  been  allowed ; but  the 
Iranic  system  pronounced  against  it  from  the  first.28 
No  images  of  Ahura-mazda,  or  of  the  Izeds,  profaned 
the  severe  simplicity  of  an  Iranic  temple.  It  was 
only  after  a long  lapse  of  ages,  that,  in  connexion 
with  a foreign  worship,  idolatry  crept  in.2’  The  old 
Zoroastrianism  was  in  this  respect  as  pure  as  the 
religion  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  a double  bond  of 
religious  sympathy  united  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Arians. 

Under  the  supreme  God,  Ahura-mazda  or  Ormazd, 
the  ancient  Iranic  system  placed  (as  has  been  al- 
ready observed)  a number  of  angels.28  Some  of  these, 


,4  This  is  clear  from  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following  : — “ The  Lord 
God  of  haven  bath  given  me  (»',  e. 
Cyrus)  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  he  hath  charged  me  to 
build  him  a house  at  Jerusalem, 
which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there 
among  you  of  all  his  people?  His 
God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  and  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel — hr.  is  the 
God — which  is  in  Jerusalem.”  (Ezra 
i.  2,  3.) 


“ See  the  Chapter  on  the  Persian 
Religion  in  the  “ Fifth  Monarchy,” 
infra,  vol.  iv. 

**  Yafna,  xxxii.  1,  2 ; xlv.  11; 
xlvi.  11 ; &c. 

27  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  xv.  p.  159 ; Loltus,  Chaldara 
and  Susiana,  p.  378.  On  the  first 
erection  of  statues  in  honour  of 
Anaitis,  see  the  Chapter  on  the  Per- 
sian Religion  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  this  work.  . 

s*  Yazatas  or  izeds.  \ 
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as  Vohu-mano,  “ the  Good  Mind Mazda , “ the 
Wise  ” (?)  ; and  Asha,  “ the  True,”  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  attributes  of  the  Divinity.  Ar- 
maiti,  however,  the  genius  of  the  Earth,  and  Sraosha 
or  Serosh,  an  angel,  are  very  clearly  and  distinctly 
personified.39  Sraosha  is  Ormazd’s  messenger.  He 
delivers  revelations, 30  shews  men  the  paths  of  happi- 
ness,31 and  brings  them  the  blessings  which  Ormazd  has 
assigned  to  their  share.33  Another  of  his  functions  is 
to  protect  the  true  faith.33  He  is  called  in  a very 
special  sense,  “the  friend  of  Ormazd,”34  and  is  em- 
ployed by  Ormazd  not  only  to  distribute  bis  gifts, 
but  also  to  conduct  to  him  the  souls  of  the  faithful, 
when  this  life  is  over,  and  they  enter  on  the  celestial 
scene.33 

Annaiti  is  at  once  the  genius  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  goddess  of  piety.  The  early  Ormazd  worship- 
pers were  agriculturists,  and  viewed  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  as  a religious  duty  enjoined  upon  them 
by  God.1  Hence  they  connected  the  notion  of  piety 
with  earth  culture ; and  it  was  but  a step  from  this 
to  make  a single  goddess  preside  over  the  two.  It 
is  as  the  angel  of  Earth  that  Armaiti  has  most  dis- 
tinctly a personal  character.  She  is  regarded  as 
wandering  from  spot  to  spot,  and  labouring  to  con- 
vert deserts  and  wildernesses  into  fruitful  fields  and 
gardens.3  She  has  the  agriculturist  under  her  im- 


10  “ While  the  Amesba  Spentas,” 
say*  Hang,  “ represent  nothing  but  ; 
the  qualities  and  gifts  of  Ahura- 
rnazdu,  Sraosha  secnis  to  have  been 
considered  as  a personality.”  (A'ssuys, 
p.  261.)  Liang  even  regards  Annaiti 
as  not  really  a person  (ibid.). 

30  Yapta,  lxiii.  12,  14;  xliv.  1. 

51  Ibid,  xliii.  3. 


M Ibid,  xliii.  11  and  16. 

* Ibid.  xliv.  9. 

M Ibid.  xliv.  1 and  9. 

85  Ibid,  xliii.  3. 

1 Yu(m,  xxix.  passim,  xxrfl., 
9-10. 

* So  Hang  expounds  the  some- 
what ambiguous  words  of  Ya^na, 
xxxi.  9.  (Assays,  p.  144,  note.) 
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mediate  protection,3  while  she  endeavours  to  persuade 
the  shepherd,  who  persists  in  the  nomadic  life,  to 
give  up  his  old  habits  and  commence  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  She  is  of  course  the  giver  of  fertility, 
and  rewards  her  votaries  by  bestowing  upon  them 
abundant  harvests.4  She  alone  causes  all  growth.6 
In  a certain  sense  she  pervades  the  whole  material 
creation,  mankind  included,  in  whom  she  is  even 
sometimes  said  to  “ reside.”6 

Armaiti,  further,  “ tells  men  the  everlasting  laws, 
which  no  one  may  abolish  ” 7 — laws,  which  she  has 
learnt  from  converse  with  Ahura-mazda  himself.  She 
is  thus  naturally  the  second  object  of  worship  to  the 
old  Zoroastrian ; and  converts  to  the  religion  were 
required  to  profess  their  faith  in  her  in  direct  suc- 
cession to  Ahura-mazda.8 

From  Armaiti  must  be  carefully  distinguished  the 
gStis  urw,  or  “ soul  of  the  earth  ” 9 — a being  who  nearly 
resembles  the  “anima  mundi”  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  philosophers.  This  spirit  dwells  in  the  earth 
itself,  animating  it  as  a man’s  soul  animates  his  body. 
In  old  times,  when  man  first  began  to  plough  the 
soil,  geus  urvd  cried  aloud,  thinking  that  his  life  was 
threatened,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  arch- 
angels. They  however  were  deaf  to  his  entreaties 
(since  Ormazd  had  decreed  that  there  should  be  cul- 
tivation) and  left  him  to  bear  his  pains  as  he  best 


s Yafna,  xxxi.  10. 

* Ibid.  xxxv.  4. 

9 Ibid,  xliii.  16,  ad  fin. 

* Ibid.  1.  s.  c.  7 Ibid,  xliii.  6. 
*•  See  the  formula  by  which  the 

ancient  Iranians  received  men  into 
their  religious  community,  given  in 
the  12th  chapter  of  the  Yafna,  § 1 
to  § 9. 


* Literally  “ soul  of  the  cow." 
In  the  poetical  language  of  the  old 
Iranians,  the  earth,  which  sustains 
all,  was  compared  to  a cow,  the  ear- 
liest sustainer  of  the  family  among 
them.  (Sec  Oxford  Essays  for  1856, 
p.  17.)  Perha|is  the  Greek  yrj 
(Dor.  yd)  is  connected  etymologi- 
cally with  go  or  ga,  “ cattle.” 
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could.10  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  course  of  time 
he  became  callous  to  them,  and  made  the  discovery 
that  mere  scratches,  though  they  may  be  painful,  are 
not  dangerous. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  most  ancient  form 
of  the  Iranic  worship  the  cult  of  Mithra  was  in- 
cluded or  no.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fact  that  Mithra 
is  common  to  both  forms  of  the  Arian  creed — the 
Indian  and  Iranic — would  induce  the  belief  that  his 
worship  was  adopted  from  the  first  by  the  Zoroas- 
trians;  on  the  other  the  entire  absence  of  all  mention 
of  Mithra  from  the  Gathas  would  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  time  when  they  were  composed 
his  cult  had  not  yet  begun.  Perhaps  we  may  distin- 
guish between  two  forms  of  early  Iranic  worship, 
one  that  of  the  more  intelligent  and  spiritual — the 
leaders  of  the  secession — in  whose  creed  Mithra  had 
no  place;  the  other  that  of  the  great  mass  of  fol- 
lowers, a coarser  and  more  material  system,  in  which 
many  points  of  the  old  religion  were  retained,  and 
among  them  the  worship  of  the  Sun-god.  This 
lower  and  more  materialistic  school  of  thought  pro- 
bably conveyed  on  into  the  Iranic  system  other 
points  also  common  to  the  Zendavesta  with  the 
Vedas,  as  the  recognition  of  Airyaman  (Aryaman) 
as  a genius  presiding  over  marriages,11  of  Vitraha  as 
a very  high  angel,13  and  the  like. 

Vayu,  “ the  Wind,”  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a god  from  the  first.  He  appears,  not  only  in  the 
later  portions  of  the  Zendavesta,  like  Mithra  and 


10  Vafna,  xxix.  u Ibid.  liv. 

11  See  Hang's  Esmys,  p.  193  and 
p.  232.  In  the  Vedas  Vitra/ia  in 
one  of  the  most  frequent  epithets  of 


Indra,  who  would  thus  seem  to  have 
retained  some  votaries  among  the 
Iranians.  It  meant  “killerofVitra,” 
who  was  a demon. 
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Aryamau,  but  in  the  Gathas  themselves.13  His  name 
is  clearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Vedic  Wind-god, 
Yayu,14  and  is  apparently  a sister  form  to  the  ventus, 
or  wind  of  the  more  western  Arians.  The  root  is 
probably  vi,  “to  go,”  which  may  be  traced  in  vis, 
via,  vado,  venio,  &c. 

The  ancient  Iranians  did  not  adopt  into  their 
system  either  Agni,  “ Fire  ” (Lat.  ignis)  or  Soma 
(Homa)  “ Intoxication.”  Fire  was  indeed  retained 
for  sacrifice  ;15  but  it  was  regarded  as  a mere  material 
agent,  and  not  as  a mysterious  Power,  the  proper 
object  of  prayer  and  worship.  The  Soma  worship,10 


13  See  Yafna,  liii.  C. 

11  Ilia- Veda  ikinhita,  vol.  i.  pt>.  5, 
(i,  34,  35,  &c. 

14  Yrifna,  xliii.  9 ; xlvi.  8 ; &c. 

14  The  Sonia  ceremony  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  old 
Hindoo  religion.  Wilson  (11.  U.) 
8)>eaks  of  it  as  “a  singular  part  of 
their  ritual  ” (Introduction  to  liig- 
Veda  Sanhibt,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvi.),  and 
describes  it  as  follows  : — “ The  ex- 
pressed and  fermented  juice  of  the 
Som«  plant  was  presented  in  ladles 
to  the  deities  invoked,  in  what  man- 
ner does  not  exactly  ap]x‘ar,  although 
it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
sprinkled  on  the  fire,  sometimes  on 
the  ground,  or  rather  on  the  Kuan, 
or  sacred  grass,  strewed  on  tho  floor  ” 
(and  forming  the  supposed  seat  of 
the  deities) ; “ and  in  all  cases  the 
residue  was  drunk  by  the  assistants" 
(p.  xxiii.).  “ The  ouly  explanation,” 
he  adds,  “ of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
is  the  delight,  as  well  as  astonish- 
ment, which  the  discovery  of  the 
exhilarating,  if  not  inebriating,  pro- 
perties of  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
plant  roust  have  excited  in  simple 
minds  on  first  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  effects*  (p.  xxxvii.).  Haug 
says,  “ The  early  1 ndian  tribes,  as 
described  in  the  ancient  songs  of  the 


Vedas,  never  engaged  themselves  in 
their  frequent  predatory  excursions 
for  robbing  cows,  horses,  sheep,  &c., 
without  having  previously  secured 
the  assistance  of  lndra  by  preparing 
for  him  a solemn  Soma  feast.  The 
Karanani"  (priests)  “dressed  it  in 
the  due  manner,  and  the  Kavis” 
(another  order  of  priests)  “ composed 
or  applied  those  verses,  which  were 
best  calculated  to  induce  Indra  to 
accept  the  invitation.  The  Kavis 
were  believed  to  recognize  by  certain 
marks  the  arrival  of  the  god.  After 
he  had  eujoyed  the  sweet  beverage, 
the  delicious  honey,  and  was  suj>- 
posed  to  be  totally  inebriated,  then 
the  Kavis  promised  victory.  Tho 
inroads  were  undertaken  headed  by 
those  Kavis  who  had  previoudy 
intoxicated  themselves,  and  they 
ap|iear  to  have  been  in  most  cases 
successful."  (Essays,  pp.  247,  248.) 
These  orgies  may  therefore  be 
compared  with  those  which  the 
Greeks  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  and  may  throw  light  on 
the  supposed  Indian  origin  of  that 
deity. 

The  Soma  plant  is  said  to  lx:  the 
acid  Asclepias  or  Sarcostima  vimi- 
mdis  (Wilson  in  Jiig-Veda  Eanhitu, 
voh  i.  p.  6,  note  *.)  The  important 
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which  formed  a main  element  of  the  old  religion, 
and  which  was  retained  in  Brahminism,  was  at  the 
first  altogether  discarded  by  the  Zoroastrians ; indeed, 
it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  that 
disgust  which  split  the  Arian  body  in  two,  and  gave 
rise  to  tbe  new  religion.1’  A ceremony  in  which  it 
was  implied  that  the  intoxication  of  their  worship- 
pers was  pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  not  obscurely 
hinted  that  they  themselves  indulged  in  similar 
excesses  was  revolting  to  the  religious  temper  of 
those  who  made  the  Zoroastrian  reformation ; and  it 
is  plain  from  the  Gathas  that  the  new  system  was 
intended  at  first  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  pollu- 
tion of  so  disgusting  a practice.  But  the  zeal  of 
religious  reformers  outgoes  in  most  cases  the  strength 
and  patience  of  their  people,  whose  spirit  is  too 
gross  and  earthly  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  lofty 
flights  of  the  purer  and  higher  intelligences.  The 
Iranian  section  of  the  Arians  could  not  be  weaned 
wholly  from  their  beloved  Soma  feasts ; and  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent ultimately  with  so  far  reforming  and  refining 
the  ancient  ceremony  as  to  render  it  comparatively 
innocuous.  The  portion  of  the  rite  which  implied 
that  the  gods  themselves  indulged  in  intoxication 
was  omitted ; 1 and  for  the  intoxication  of  the  priests 
was  substituted  a moderate  use  of  the  liquor,  which, 
instead  of  giving  a religious  sanction  to  drunkenness, 


part  which  it  holds  in  the  Vedas 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son's translation  of  the  Rig-Veda, 
vol.  i.  pp.  r.t  11,  14,  21,  25,  Jtc., 
and  still  more  by  reference  to  Mr. 
Stevenson's  translation  of  the  Sama- 
Veda,  which  is  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  its  praises. 


17  See  Yaftut,  xxxii.  3,  and  xlviii. 

10. 

1 Instead  of  pouring  the  liquor  on 
the  fire  or  on  the  sacred  grass,  where 
the  gods  were  supposed  to  sit,  the 
Iranian  priests  simply  showed  it  to 
the  fire  and  then  drank  it.  (Hang, 
Essays,  p.  231). ) 
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merely  implied  that  the  Soma  juice  was  a good  gift 
of  God,  one  of  the  many  blessings  for  which  men 
had  to  be  thankful.* 

With  respect  to  the  evil  spirits  or  intelligences, 
which,  in  the  Zoroastrian  system,  stood  over  against 
the  good  ones,  the  teaching  of  the  early  reformers 
seems  to  have  been  less  clear.  The  old  divinities, 
except  where  adopted  into  the  new  creed,  were  in  a 
general  way  called  Devas,  “fiends”  or  “devils,”3  in 
contrast  with  the  Ahuras,  or  “ gods.”  These  devas 
were  represented  as  many  in  number,  as  artful,  ma- 
licious, deceivers  and  injurers  of  mankind,  more 
especially  of  the  Zoroastrians  or  Ormazd-worsbippers,4 
as  inventors  of  spells5  and  lovers  of  the  intoxicating 
Soma  draught.6  Their  leading  characteristics  were 
“ destroying  ” and  “ lying.”  They  were  seldom,  or 
never,  called  by  distinct  names.  No  account  was 
given  of  their  creation,  nor  of  the  origin  of  their 
wickedness.  No  single  superior  intelligence,  no  great 


3 The  restoration  of  a modified 
Soma  (Homa)  ceremony  to  the  Ira- 
nian ritual  is  indicated  in  “ the 
younger  Yayua  ” (chs.  ix.  to  xi.), 
more  especially  in  the  so-called  Homa 

Ycuht,  a translation  of  which  by 

Bumouf  is  appended  to  the  Vendidad- 
Sade  of  Brockhaus. 

* There  is,  of  course,  no  etymolo- 
gical connection  between  deva  and 
“ devil."  Deva  and  the  cognate  diu 
are  originally  “ the  sky,”  “ the  air  ” 
— a meaning  which  diu  often  has  in 
the  Vedas.  (Compare  Lat.  dium.) 
From  this  meaning,  while  deva  passed 
into  a general  name  for  god,  the 
form  diu  was  appropriated  to  a par- 
ticular god.  (Compare  our  use  of 
the  word  “ Heaven”  in  such  expres- 
sions as  “ Heaven  forbid,”  “ Heaven 
bless  you  ! ”)  The  particular  god. 


the  god  of  the  air,  appears  in  Greek 
as  Z tvs  or  Sieve,  in  Latin  as  Ju- 
piter, in  old  German  as  Tim,  whence 
our  Tuesday.  Deva  became  Lat. 
'leas,  divas,  Gr.  Bias,  Lith.  diewas, 
&c.  Thus  far  the  word  had  inva- 
riably a good  sense.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Western  Arians  broke  off 
from  their  brethren,  and  rejected  the 
worship  of  their  gods,  whom  they 
regarded  as  evil  spirits,  the  word 
deva,  which  they  specially  applied 
to  them,  came  to  have  an  evil  mean- 


mere  corruption  of  StafloXos,  Lat. 
diabolus,  Ital.  diarnlo,  French  diable, 
Negro  debbel. 

4 Yafna,  xii.  4 ; xxx.  6 ; xxxii. 
5 ; xliv.  16,  &c. 

‘ Ibid,  xxxii.  4.  * Ibid,  xxxii.  3. 
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Principle  of  Evil,  was  placed  at  their  head.  Abriman 
(Angro-mainyus)  does  not  occur  in  the  G&thas  as  a 
proper  name.  Far  less  is  there  any  graduated  hie- 
rarchy of  evil,  surrounding  a Prince  of  Darkness 
with  a sort  of  court,  antagonistic  to  the  angelic  host 
of  Ormazd,  as  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Zendavesta 
and  in  the  modern  Parsee  system. 

Thus  Dualism  proper,  or  a belief  in  two  uncreated 
and  independent  principles,  one  a principle  of  good 
and  the  other  a principle  of  evil,  was  no  part  of  the 
original  Zoroastrianism.  At  the  same  time  we  find, 
even  in  the  G&thas,  the  earliest  portions  of  the  Zen- 
davesta, the  germ  out  of  which  Dualism  sprang. 
The  contrast  between  good  and  evil  is  strongly  and 
sharply  marked  in  the  G&thas;  the  writers  con- 
tinually harp  upon  it;  their  minds  are  evidently 
struck  with  this  sad  antithesis,  which  colours  the 
whole  moral  world  to  them  ; they  see  everywhere  a 
struggle  between  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  false- 
hood, purity  and  impurity ; apparently  they  are 
blind  to  the  evidences  of  harmony  and  agreement  in 
the  universe,  discerning  nothing  anywhere  but  strife, 
conflict,  antagonism.  Nor  is  this  all.  They  go  a 
step  further,  and  personify  the  two  parties  to  the 
struggle.  One  is  a “ white,”  or  holy  “ Spirit  ” 
( qpento  mainyus ),  and  the  other  a “dark  spirit” 
( angrb  mainyus).'  But  this  personification  is  merely 
poetical  or  metaphorical,  not  real.  The  “ white 
spirit  ” is  not  Ahura-mazda,  and  the  “ dark  spirit  ” 
is  not  a hostile  intelligence.  Both  resolve  themselves 
on  examination  into  mere  figures  of  speech — phan- 
toms of  poetic  imagery — abstract  notions,  clothed 


’ See  is|«cially  Yufiia,  xlv.  2,  and  compare  xxx.  3-6. 
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by  language  with  an  apparent,  not  a real,  per- 
sonality. 

It  was  natural  that,  as  time  went  on,  Dualism 
should  develop  itself  out  of  the  primitive  Zoroas- 
trianism. Language  exercises  a tyranny  over  thought, 
and  abstractions  in  the  ancient  world  were  ever  be- 
coming persons.8  The  Iranian  mind,  moreover, 
had  been  struck  when  it  first  turned  to  contemplate 
the  world,  with  a certain  antagonism ; and,  having 
once  entered  on  this  track,  it  would  be  compelled  to  go 
on,  and  seek  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  antagonism, 
the  cause  (or  causes)  to  which  it  was  to  be  ascribed. 
Evil  seemed  most  easily  accounted  for  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  evil  Person  ; and  the  continuance  of  an 
equal  struggle,  without  advantage  to  either  side, 
which  was  what  the  Iranians  thought  they  beheld  in 
the  world  that  lay  around  them,  appeared  to  them  to 
imply  the  equality  of  that  evil  Person  with  the 
Being  whom  they  rightly  regarded  as  the  author  of 
all  good.  Thus  Dualism  had  its  birth.  The  Iranians 
came  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  two  co-eternal 
and  co-equal  Persons,  one  good  and  the  other  evil, 
between  whom  there  had  been  from  all  eternity  a 
perpetual  and  never-ceasing  conflict,  and  between 
whom  the  same  conflict  would  continue  to  rage 
through  all  coming  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  this  development 
took  place.®  We  have  evidence,  however,  that  at  a 
period  considerably  anterior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Median  Empire,  Dualism,  not  perhaps  in  its  ulti- 


’ Sec  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Es-  j tween  the  Eastern  and  Western 
say  in  the  Orfurd  Kssays  for  1856,  ! A r inns  is  ante-historic,  and  can  only 
pp.  34-37.  ' be  vaguely  guessed  at. 

• The  (.late  of  the  sq>arutiuu  he-  ! 
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mate  extravagant  form,  but  certainly  in  a very 
decided  and  positive  shape,  had  already  been  thought 
out  and  become  the  recognized  creed  of  the  Ira- 
nians. In  the  first  Fargard  or  chapter,  of  the  Ven- 
didad — the  historical  chapter  in  which  are  traced  the 
early  movements  of  the  Iranic  peoples,  and  which 
from  the  geographical  point  whereat  it  stops  must 
belong  to  a time  when  the  Arians  had  not  yet 
reached  Media  Magna 1 — the  Dualistic  belief  clearly 
shows  itself.  The  term  Angro-mainyus  has  now 
become  a proper  name,  and  designates  the  great  spirit 
of  evil  as  definitely  and  determinately  as  Ahura- 
mazda  designates  the  good  spirit.  *The  antagonism 
between  Ahura-mazda  and  Angro-mainyus  is  de- 
picted in  the  strongest  colours  ; it  is  direct,  constant, 
and  successful.  Whatever  good  work  Ahura-mazda 
in  his  benevolence  creates,  Angro-mainyus  steps  for- 
ward to  mar  and  blast  it.  If  Ahura-mazda  forms  a 
“ delicious  spot  ” in  a world  previously  desert  and 
uninhabitable,  to  become  the  first  home  of  his  fa- 
vourites, the  Arians,  Angro-mainyus  ruins  it  by 
sending  into  it  a poisonous  serpent,3  and  at  the  same 


1 The  Iranian  settlements  enume- 
rated in  the  document  extend  west- 
ward no  further  than  llhages,  or  at 
the  utmost  to  Media  Atrojiatentf,  | 
which  may  he  indicated  by  the  Ya- 
rena  of  § 18.  (See  Appendix,  A.) 
Thus  the  Arians,  when  tire  docu- 
ment wag  written,  had  not  yet  spread 
into  Media  Mamin,  much  less  into 
Persia  l’ru[icr.  It  must  consequently 
be  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Shalmaneser  (n.c.  859-824),  who 
found  Medea  and  Persians  beyond 
the  Zagros  range.  (See  above,  vol. 
ii.  p.  359.) 

I)r.  Hang  thinks  that  the  Fargard  j 
is  anterior  to  B.u.  1200,  because  I 


Bactria  occurs  in  it  accompanied  by 
the  epithet  eredhwo-draftha,  “ with 
the  tall  banner" — an  expression  in- 
dicating that  it  was  the  centre  of  an 
empire,  which  Bactria,  he  thinks, 
could  not  lie  after  the  rise  of  Assyria 
(n.c.  1200,  according  to  him).  See 
Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  iii.  p.  477, 
478,  E.  T.  But  the  Assyrian  re- 
cords render  it  absolutely  certain 
that  Bactria  was  an  indejiendent 
country,  even  at  the  height  of  the 
Assyrian  i»wer. 

5 The  mention  of  a serpent  as  tho 
first  creation  of  Angro-mainyus  is 
curious.  Is  it  a paradisaical  remi- 
niscence ? 
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time  rendering  the  climate  one  of  the  bitterest  severity. 
If  Ahura-mazda  provides,  instead  of  this  blasted 
region,  another  charming  habitation,  “ the  second 
best  of  regions  and  countries,” 3 Angro-mainyus  sends 
there  the  curse  of  murrain,  fatal  to  all  cattle.  To 
every  land  which  Ahura-mazda  creates  for  his  wor- 
shippers, Angro-mainyus  immediately  assigns  some 
plague  or  other.  War,  ravages,  sickness,  fever,  poverty, 
hail,  earthquakes,  buzzing  insects,  poisonous  plants, 
unbelief,  witchcraft,  and  other  iuexpiable  sins,  are 
introduced  by  him  into  the  various  happy  regions 
created  without  any  such  drawbacks  by  the  good 
spirit ; and  a world,  which  should  have  been  “ very 
good,”  is  by  these  means  converted  into  a scene  of 
trial  and  suffering. 

The  Dualistic  principle  being  thus  fully  adopted, 
and  the  world  looked  on  as  the  battle-ground  between 
two  independent  and  equal  powers  engaged  in  per- 
petual strife,  it  was  natural  that  the  imagination 
should  complete  the  picture  by  ascribing  to  these 
superhuman  rivals  the  circumstantials  that  accom- 
pany a great  struggle  between  human  adversaries. 
The  two  kings  required,  in  the  first  place,  to  have 
their  councils,  which  were  accordingly  assigned  them, 
and  were  respectively  composed  of  six  councillors. 
The  councillors  of  Ahura-mazda  — called  Amesha 
Spentas,  or  “ Immortal  Saints,”  afterwards  corrupted 
into  Amshashpands  * — were  Vohu-mano  (Bahman), 
Asha-vahista  (Ardibehesht),  Khshathra-vairya  (Shali- 
ravar),  C pen ta- A r mai t i (Isfandarmat),  Haurvatat 
(Khordad),  and  Ameretat  (Amerdat).  Those  of 
Angro-mainyus  were  Ako-mano,  Indra,  Qaurva, 


3 Vciidiilad,  Varg.  i.  § 5.  4 Haul’s  Ksvtyt,  p.  260. 
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Naonhaitya,  and  two  others  whose  names  are  inter- 
preted as  “ Darkness  ” and  “ Poison.” 8 

Vohu-mano  (Bahman)  means  “the  Good  mind.” 
Originally  a mere  attribute  of  Ahura-mazda,*  Vohu- 
mano  came  to  be  considered,  first,  as  one  of  the  high 
angels  attendant  on  him,  and  then  formally  as  one 
of  his  six  councillors.  He  had  a distinct  sphere  or 
province  assigned  to  him  in  Ahura-mazda’s  kingdom, 
which  was  the  maintenance  of  life  in  animals  and  of 
goodness  in  man. 

Asha-vahista  (Ardibehesht)  means  “the  Highest 
Truth” — “ Veritas  optima,”  or  rather  perhaps  “Ve- 
ritas lucidissima.”  ’ He  was  the  “ Light  ” of  the 
universe,  subtle,  all-pervading,  omnipresent.  His 
special  business  was  to  maintain  the  splendour  of  the 
various  luminaries,  and  thereby  to  preserve  all  those 
things  whose  existence  and  growth  depends  on 
light. 

Khshathra-vairya  (Shahravar),  whose  name  means 
simply  “ possessions,”  “ wealth,”  was  regarded  as 
presiding  over  metals  and  as  the  dispenser  of 
riches. 

C(’penta-Armaiti  (Isfand-armat) — the  “ white  ” or 
“ holy  Armaiti,”  represented  the  Earth.  She  had 
from  the  first,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a distinct 
position  in  the  system  of  the  Zoroastrians,  where  she 
was  at  once  the  Earth-goddess  and  the  genius  of 
piety.* 

Haurvatat  (Khordftd)  means  “health”  — “sani- 


8 Haul's  Etmys,  p.  263.  Compare 
Windischsmann's  Zoroattrixhe  titu- 
ilien,  p.  59,  whore  the  original  name* 
are  given  a*  Taric  and  Zaric. 

• Sec  above,  p.  99. 


7 “ laAtsla  means  originally  ‘most 
splendid,  beautiful,’  but  was  after- 
wards used  in  the  general  sense  of 
‘best.’”  (Haug,  Assay*,  p.  261.) 

* See  above,  p.  99. 
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tas”° — and  was  originally  one  of  the  great  and  pre- 
cious gifts  which  Ahura-mazda  possessed  himself  and 
kindly  bestowed  on  his  creatures.9 10  When  personifi- 
cation, and  the  needs  of  the  theology,  had  made 
Haurvatat  an  archangel,  he,  together  with  Ameretat 
(Amerdat),  “ Immortality,”  took  the  presidency  of 
the  vegetable  world,  which  it  was  the  business  of  the 
pair  to  keep  in  good  condition. 

In  the  council  of  Angro-mainyus,  Ako-mano  stands 
in  direct  antithesis  to  Vohu-mano,  as  “the  bad 
mind,”  or,  more  literally,  “ the  naught  mind  ” 11 — for 
the  Zoroastrians,  like  Plato,  regarded  good  and 
evil  as  identical  with  reality  and  unreality — to  ov, 
and 'to  fit)  ov.  Ako-mano’s  special  sphere  is  the  ’ 
mind  of  man,  where  he  suggests  evil  thoughts  and 
prompts  to  bad  words  and  wicked  deeds.  He  holds 
the  first  place  in  the  infernal  council,  as  Vohu-mano 
does  in  the  heavenly  one. 

Indra,  who  holds  the  second  place  in  the  infernal 
council,  is  evidently  the  Vedic  god,  whom  the  Zoro- 
astrians regarded  as  a powerful  demon,  and  therefore 
made  one  of  Angro-mainyus’ s chief  councillors.  He 
probably  retained  his  character  as  the  god  of  the 
storm  and  of  war,  the  destroyer  of  crops  and  cities, 
the  inspirer  of  armies  and  the  wielder  of  the  thunder- 
bolt. The  Zoroastrians,  however,  ascribed  to  him 
only  destructive  actions ; while  the  more  logical 
Hindoos,  observing  that  the  same  storm  which  hurt 
the  crops  and  struck  down  trees  and  buildings,  was 
also  the  means  of  fertilizing  the  lands  and  purifying 


9 The  most  exact  representative 
of  Haurvatftt  which  the  classic&l  lan- 
guages furnish  would  seem  to  be  the 

Greek  It  is  “ the  good  con- 

dition in  which  every  being  of  the 


good  creation  has  been  created  by 
Ahura-mazda.”  (Ilaug,  p.  177.) 

10  Yafna,  xxxiv.  1 ; xlvii.  1 ; &c. 
” Ilaug,  pp.  142  and  258. 
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the  air,  viewed  him  under  a double  aspect,  as  at 
once  terrible  in  his  wrath  and  the  bestower  of  nu- 
merous blessings.12 

(^aurva,  who  stands  next  to  Indra,  is  thought  to 
be  the  Hindoo  Shiva,1  who  has  the  epithet  qarva  in 
one  of  the  Vedas.2  But  the  late  appearance  of  Shiva 
in  the  Hindoo  system*  makes  this  highly  uncertain. 

Naonhaitya,  the  fourth  member  of  the  infernal 
council,  corresponds  apparently  to  the  Vedic  Nasa- 
tyas,  a collective  name  given  to  the  two  Aswins,  the 
Dioscuri  of  Indian  mythology.  These  were  favourite 
gods  of  the  early  Hindoos,4  to  whose  protection  they 
very  mainly  ascribed  their  prosperity.  It  was  na- 
tural that  the  Iranians,  in  their  aversion  to  their 
Indian  brethren,  should  give  the  Aswins  a seat  at 
Angro-mainyus’s  council-table  ; but  it  is  curious  that 
they  should  represent  the  twin  deities  by  only  a 
single  councillor. 

Taric  and  Zaric,  “ Darkness  ” and  “ Poison,”  the 
occupants  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  places,  are  evidently 
personifications  made  for  the  occasion,  to  complete 
the  infernal  council  to  its  full  complement  of  six 
members. 

As  the  two  Principles  of  Good  and  Evil  have 
their  respective  councils,  so  have  they  likewise  their 
armies.  The  Good  Spirit  has  created  thousands  of 
angelic  beings,  who  everywhere  perform  his  will  and 


12  For  the  character  of  Indra  in  i 
the  Hindoo  mythology  see  Wilson, 
Jtig-  Veda  Sanhila,  Introduction,  pp. 
xxx.-xxxii. 

1 Hang,  £ssayt,  p.  230. 

5 Yajur - Veda,  xvi.  28. 

5 The  name  of  Shiva  does  not 
occur  in  the  Rig- Veda,  from  which 
the  famous  Trimurlti , or  Trinity  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  is  wholly 


absent.  (Wilson  in  Introduction  to 
Rig-  Veda  Sanhila,  vol.  i.  p.  xxvi. ; 
Max  Muller,  Ancient  Sanskrit  Lite- 
rature, p.  55.) 

4 On  the  large  share  which  the 
Aswins  occupied  in  the  early  Hindoo 
worship  see  Wilson,  Rig- Veda  San- 
hita,  Introduction,  p.  xxxv.,  and 
compare  Rig-  Veda,  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  50, 
94-97,  125-127,  306-325,  Ac. 
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fight  on  his  side  against  the  Evil  One ; and  the  Evil 
One  has  equally  on  his  part  called  into  being  thou- 
sands of  malignant  spirits,  who  are  his  emissaries  in 
the  world,  doing  his  work  continually,  and  fighting 
his  battles.  These  are  the  Devas  or  Divs,  so  famous 
in  Persian  fairy  mythology.  They  are  “ wicked, 
bad,  false,  untrue,  the  originators  of  mischief,  most 
baneful,  destructive,  the  basest  of  all  beings.” 6 The 
whole  universe  is  full  of  them.  They  aim  primarily 
at  destroying  all  the  good  creations  of  Ahura-mazda ; 
but  if  unable  to  destroy  they  content  themselves  with 
perverting  and  corrupting.  They  dog  the  steps  of 
men,  tempting  them  to  sin ; and,  as  soon  as  they  sin, 
obtaining  a fearful  power  over  them.' 

At  the  head  of  Ahura-mazda’s  army  is  the  angel 
Sraosha  (Serosh).  Serosh  is  “ the  sincere,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  victorious,  the  true,  the  master  of  truth.”  ’ 
He  protects  the  territories  of  the  Iranians,  wounds,  and 
sometimes  even  slays  the  demons,  and  is  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  struggle  against  them,  never  slumbering 
night  nor  day,  but  guarding  the  world  with  his 
drawn  sword,  more  particularly  after  sunset,  when 
the  demons  have  the  greatest  power. 

Angro-mainyus  appears  not  to  possess  any  such 
general-in-chief.  Besides  the  six  councillors  above 
mentioned,  there  are  indeed  various  demons  of  im- 
portance, as  Drukhs,  “ destruction  Acshemo,  “ ra- 


* Tapia,  xii.  4. 

* Ibid.  xxx.  6. 

T Sec  the  Serosh  Yaslit,  or  hymn 
in  praise  of  Serosh  ( Tapia,  lvii.  2). 
The  following  particulars  concerning 
Serosh  are  also  contained  in  the 
hymn.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
barsom , and  first  taught  its  use 
to  mankind.  He  made  the  music 
for  the  five  earliest  G&th4s,  which 


were  called  the  GftthSs  of  Zoro- 
aster. He  had  an  earthly  dwelling- 
place — a palace  with  1000  pillars 
erected  on  the  highest  summit  of 
Elburz  (the  peak  of  Demawend?), 
which  was  lighted  within  by  its  own 
light,  and  without  was  ornamented 
with  stars.  One  of  his  employments 
was  to  walk  round  the  world,  teach- 
ing the  true  religion. 
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pine Daivis,  “ deceit Driwis,  “ poverty,”  &c. ; 
but  no  one  of  these  seems  to  occupy  a parallel  place  in 
the  evil  world  to  that  which  is  assigned  to  Serosh 
in  the  good.  Perhaps  we  have  here  a recognition  of 
the  anarchic  character  of  evil,  whose  attacks  are  like 
those  of  a huge  undisciplined  host — casual,  fitful, 
irregular — destitute  wholly  of  that  principle  of  law 
and  order,  which  gives  to  the  resisting  power  of  good 
a great  portion  of  its  efficacy. 

To  the  belief  in  a spiritual  world  composed  of  all 
these  various  intelligences — one  half  of  whom  were 
good,  and  the  other  half  evil — the  early  Zoroastrians 
added  notions  with  respect  to  human  duties  and  human 
prospects  far  more  enlightened  than  those  which  have 
usually  prevailed  among  heathen  nations.  In  their 
system  truth,  purity,  piety,  and  industry,  were  the 
virtues  chiefly  valued  and  inculcated.  Evil  was  traced 
up  to  its  root  in  the  heart  of  man  ; and  it  was  distinctly 
taught  that  no  virtue  deserved  the  name,  but  such 
as  was  co-extensive  with  the  whole  sphere  of  human 
activity,  including  the  thought  as  well  as  the  word  and 
the  deed.8  The  purity  required  was  inward  as  well 
as  outward,  mental  as  well  as  bodily.  The  industry 
was  to  be  of  a peculiar  character.  Man  was  placed 
upon  the  earth  to  preserve  the  good  creation ; and 
tin’s  could  only  be  done  by  careful  tilling  of  the  soil, 
eradication  of  thorns  and  weeds,  and  reclamation  of 
the  tracts  over  which  Angro-mainyus  had  spread  the 
curse  of  barrenness.  * To  cultivate  the  soil  was  thus  a 
religious  duty;  the  whole  community  was  required 
to  be  agricultural ; and  either  as  proprietor,  as  farmer, 

* On  the  triad  of  thought,  word,  1 xlix.  4 ; &c.  ; and  com i >arc  below, 
and  act,  hoc  Yafiiu,  xii.  8 ; xxxii.  ]>.  114,  note  10. 

5 ; xxxiii.  2 ; xxxv.  1 ; xlviL  1 [ 

VOL.  III.  I 
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or  as  labouring  man,  each  Zoroastrian  must  “ further 
the  works  of  life  ” by  advancing  tillage.8  Piety  con- 
sisted in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  One  True  God, 
Ahura-mazda,  and  of  his  holy  angels,  the  Ameslia 
Spentas  or  Amsbashpands,  in  the  frequent  offering 
of  prayers,  praises,  and  thanksgivings,  in  the  recita- 
tion of  hymns,  the  performance  of  the  reformed  Soma 
ceremony,  and  the  occasional  sacrifice  of  animals.  Of 
the  hymns  we  have  abundant  examples  in  the  G&thiis 
of  the  Zendavesta,  and  in  the  Yacna  haptanhaiti,  or 
“ Yatjna  of  seven  chapters,”  which  belongs  to  the 
second  period  of  the  religion.  A specimen  from  the 
latter  source  is  subjoined  below.10  The  Soma  or 
Homa  ceremony  consisted  in  the  extraction  of  the 
juice  of  the  Homa  plant  by  the  priests  during  the 
recitation  of  prayers,  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
liquid  extracted  to  the  sacrificial  fire,  the  consump- 
tion of  a small  portion  of  it  by  one  of  the  officiating 
priests,  and  the  division  of  the  remainder  among  the 
worshippers.  As  the  juice  was  drunk  immediately 
after  extraction  and  before  fermentation  had  set  in, 
it  was  not  intoxicating.  The  ceremony  seems  to 
have  been  regarded,  in  part,  as  having  a mystic 


s See  Vafna,  xxxiii.  3. 

“ “We  worship  Ahura-mazda, 
the  pure,  the  master  of  purity.  We 
worship  the  Aniesha  spentas,  the 
possessors  of  good,  the  givers  of  good. 
We  worship  the  whole  creation  of 
the  true  spirit,  both  the  spiritual 
and  terrestrial,  all  that  supports  the 
welfare  of  the  good  creation  and  the 
spread  of  the  good  mnzda-yafna 
religion. 

“ We  praise  all  good  thoughts,  alj 
good  words,  all  good  deeds,  which 
are  or  shall  be  ; and  we  likewise 
keep  cleau  and  pure  all  that  is  good. 


“ 0 Ahura-mazda,  thou  true, 
happy  being  ! We  strive  to  think, 
to  s|<eak,  and  to  do  only  such  actions 
as  may  be  best  fitted  to  promote  the 
two  lives”  (i.  e.  the  life  of  the  body 
and  the  life  of  the  soul). 

“ Wo  beseech  the  spirit  of  earth, 
for  the  sake  of  these  our  best  works” 
1 (f.e.  our  labours  in  agriculture),  ‘‘to 
grant  us  beautiful  and  fertile  fields, 
i to  the  believer  as  well  as  to  the  un- 
1 believer,  to  him  who  has  riches  as 
well  as  to  him  who  has  no  iwsscs- 
sion.”  (Fupia,  xxxv.  1-4.  See 
i Hang's  Eisays,  pp.  162,  163.) 
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force,  securing  the  favour  of  heaven,1 *  in  part,  as 
exerting  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  body  of  the  wor- 
shipper through  the  curative  power  inherent  in  the 
Hoina  plant. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Zoroastrians  were  never 
human.  The  ordinary  victim  was  the  horse;3  and 
we  hear  of  occasions  on  which  a single  individual 
sacrificed  as  many  as  ten  of  these  animals.3  Mares 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  pleasing 
offerings,  probably  on  account  of  their  superior  value  ; 
and  if  it  was  desired  to  draw  down  the  special  favour 
of  the  Deity,  those  mares  were  selected  which  were 
already  heavy  in  foal.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were 
probably  also  used  as  victims.  A priest  always  per- 
formed the  sacrifice,  slaying  the  animal,  and  showing 
the  flesh  to  the  sacred  fire  by  way  of  consecration, 
after  which  it  was  eaten  at  a solemn  feast  by  the 
priest  and  worshippers. 

The  Zoroastrians  were  devout  believers  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  a conscious  future  existence. 
They  taught  that  immediately  after  death  the  souls 
of  men,  both  good  and  bad,  proceeded  together  along 
an  appointed  path  to  “ the  bridge  of  the  gatherer  ” 
( chinvai  peretu).*  This  was  a narrow  road  conducting 


1 See  the  Homa  Yasht  ( Yufntt, 
chs.  ix.  and  x.).  It  has  sometime* 
been  supposed  that  the  personal 

lioma  addressed  in  his  Yasht,  and 
appearing  elsewhere  as  an  object  of 
worship  to  the  Zoroastrians,  repre- 
sents the  Moon-God  ( Journal  of 

Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  254); 
and  the  author  was  formerly  of  this 
opinion  ( Herodotus,  vol.  i.,  p.  349, 
2nd  ed.).  But  further  consideration 
has  convinced  him  that  the  Zendic 
Homa  answers  to  one  character  only 
of  the  Vedic  Soma,  and  not  to  both. 
Soma  is  at  once  the  Moon-God  and 


the  Genius  of  Intoxication.  ( Itiy- 
Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  i.  p.  1 18  ; vol.  ii. 
p 311 ; &c.)  Homa  is  the  latter  only. 

a This  practice  remained  among 
the  Persian  Firc-worship|iers  to  a 
late  date.  It  is  mentioned  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Persians  by  Xeno- 
phon ( Cyrop . viii.  3,  § 24)  and  Ovid 
( Fasti,  i.  385).  3 Yafna,  xliv.  18. 

4 This  is  evidently  the  original  of 
Mahomet’s  famous  “ way,  extended 
over  the  middle  of  Hell,  which  is 
sharper  than  a sword  and  finer  than 
a hair,  over  which  all  must  pass.” 
(I’ocock,  Spec.  I/ist.  Arab.  p.  278.) 
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to  heaven  or  paradise,  over  which  the  souls  of  the 
pious  alone  could  pass,  wliile  the  wicked  fell  from  it 
into  the  gulf  below,  where  they  found  themselves  in 
the  place  of  punishment.  The  good  soul  was  assisted 
across  the  bridge  by  the  angel  Serosh — “ the  happy, 
well-formed,  swift,  tall  Serosh  ” 5 — who  met  the 
weary  wayfarer  and  sustained  his  steps  as  he  effected 
the  difficult  passage.  The  prayers  of  his  friends  in 
this  world  were  of  much  avail  to  the  deceased  and 
greatly  helped  him  on  his  journey.*  As  he  entered,  the 
archangel  Vohu-mano  or  Bahman  rose  from  his  throne 
and  greeted  him  with  the  words — “ How  happy  art 
thou  who  hast  come  here  to  us  from  the  mortality  to 
the  immortality !”  Then  the  pious  soul  went  joyfully 
onward  to  Ahura-mazda,  to  the  immortal  saints,  to 
the  golden  throne,  to  Paradise.’  As  for  the  wicked, 
when  they  fell  into  the  gulf,  they  found  themselves 
in  outer  darkness,  in  the  kingdom  of  Angro-mainyus, 
where  they  were  forced  to  remain  and  to  feed  upon 
poisoned  banquets. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  was  also  part  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  creed.6 * 8 *  Theopompus  assigned  this  doctrine 
to  the  Magi,*  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
was  held  by  the  priestly  caste  of  the  Arian  nations  in 
his  day.  We  find  it  plainly  stated  in  portions  of  the 
Zendavesta,  which,  if  not  among  the  earliest,  are  at 
any  rate  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  as  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Vcndidad.10  It  is  argued  that 


6 Vendidad , Far,:,  xix.  30. 

6 Haug,  Essays,  p.  156,  note. 
f Vendidad,  Farg.  xix.  31,  32. 

8 Haug,  j>.  266. 

® See  l)iog.  Laert.  I 'roant.  § 9. 

0«mro^7ros  dtnifjiut<T((T6(H  Kara  rovs 


Mn-yotif  (prjai  rovs  dvOpuirovs,  Kat  • § 811,  90. 


(ataOai  dOavarovs.  And  y£n.  Gaz. 
Died,  de  an . immort.  j\  77 ; 'O 
7.u)fK>aarprjS  irpoXcyci,  < os  (crrai  n>Wf 
Xpdvns  tv  o)  TravToiV  vtKptdv  dvdtrra- 
(Tts  farm'  mdtv  6 Oednopno^. 

And  again  in  the  Zeinyad  Yaiiht, 
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even  in  the  Gathfis  there  is  an  expression  used  which 
shows  the  doctrine  to  have  been  already  held  when 
they  were  composed;  but  the  phrase  adduced  is  so 
obscure,  that  its  true  meaning  must  be  pronounced 
in  the  highest  degree  uncertain.11  The  absence  of 
any  plain  allusion  to  the  resurrection  from  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  sacred  volume  is  a strong  argument 
against  its  having  formed  any  part  of  the  original 
Arian  creed — an  argument  which  is  far  from  out- 
weighed by  the  occurrence  of  a mere  possible  refer- 
ence to  it  in  a single  ambiguous  passage. 

Around  and  about  this  nucleus  of  religious  belief 
there  grew  up  in  course  of  time  a number  of  legends, 
some  of  which  possess  considerable  interest.  Like 
other  thoughtful  races,  the  Iranians  speculated  upon 
the  early  condition  of  mankind,  and  conceived  a 
golden  age,  and  a king  then  reigning  over  a per- 
fectly happy  people,  whom  they  called  King  Tima — 
Yima-khshaeta1J  — the  modern  Persian  Jemshid. 
Yima,  according  to  the  legend,  bad  dwelt  originally 
in  Aryanem  vaejo — the  primitive  seat  of  the  Arians — 
and  had  there  reigned  gloriously  and  peacefully  for 
awhile ; but,  the  evils  of  winter  having  come  upon 


" Haug,  Essays,  pp.  143  and  266. 
The  expression  relied  on  is  frashcm 
kertmaon  ahum , which  occurs  in  the 
Odt/ia  ahumnaiti  ( Tafna , xxx.  9), 
and  is  translated,  “ they  perpetuate 
the  life” — literally  “ they  make  the 
life  lasting.”  Hence,  it  is  said,  was 
formed  the  substantive  frasho-kereti, 
which  in  the  later  Zend  books  be- 
comes a verbum  usitatum,  designat- 
ing the  entire  period  of  resurrection 
and  palingenesis  at  the  end  of  time. 
But  this  only  shows  that  the  later 
Zoroastrians  applied  a phrase  taken 
from  the  older  books  to  their  doc- 


trines. It  does  not  prove  that  the 
phrase  had  originally  the  meaning 
which  they  put  upon  it.  In  its 
literal  sense  the  expression  clearly 
does  not  go  beyond  the  general  notion 
of  a future  existence. 

la  With  khshaeta,  the  epitheton 
usitatum  of  Yima,  which  undoubt- 
edly means  “king” — corresponding 
to  the  raja,  which  is  the  epithet  of 
Yama  in  the  Vedas — may  be  com- 
pared the  Achicmenian  khshayathiya , 
which  is  the  commonest  term  for 
“king”  in  the  Persian  cuneiform 
inscriptions. 
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his  country,  he  had  removed  from  it  with  his  subjects, 
and  had  retired  to  a secluded  spot,  where  lie  and  his 
people  enjoyed  uninterrupted  happiness.13  In  this 
place  was  “neither  overbearing  nor  mean-spirited- 
ness, neither  stupidity  nor  violence,  neither  poverty 
nor  deceit,  neither  puniness  nor  deformity,  neither 
huge  teeth  nor  bodies  beyond  the  usual  measure.” 14 
The  inhabitants  suffered  no  defilement  from  the. evil 
spirit.  They  dwelt  amid  odoriferous  trees  and  golden 
pillars ; their  cattle  were  the  largest,  best,  and  most 
beautiful  on  the  earth  ; they  were  themselves  a tall 
and  beautiful  race ; their  food  was  ambrosial  and 
never  failed  them.  No  wonder  that  time  sped  fast 
with  them,  and  that  they,  not  noting  its  flight, 
thought  often  that  what  was  really  a year  had  been 
no  more  than  a single  day."  Yima  was  the  great 
hero  of  the  early  Iranians.  His  titles,  besides  “ the 
king”  ( khshaeta ),  are  “the  brilliant,”  “the  happy,” 
“ the  greatly  wealthy,”  “ the  leader  of  the  peoples,” 
“ the  renowned  in  Aryanem  vaejo.”  He  is  most  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Yama  of  the  Vedas,1*  who 
was  originally  the  first  man,  the  progenitor  of  man- 
kind and  the  ruler  of  the  blessed  in  Paradise,  but 
who  was  afterwards  transformed  into  “ the  god  of 
death,  the  inexorable  judge  of  men’s  doings  and  the 
punisher  of  the  wicked.”  n 

Next  in  importance  to  Yima  among  the  heroes  is 
Thraetona — the  modern  Persian  Feridun.  He  was 


,s  Vendidad,  Farg.  ii.  § 4 to  § 41. 
'•  Ibid.  § 29.  15  Ibid.  § 41. 

1,1  This  identification  was  first 
made,  1 believe,  by  Bumonf.  It 
rests  on  the  following  resemblances. 
Yama  has  habitually  the  title  rqja 
affixed  to  his  name;  Yima  has  the 


corresponding  title  khshaeta.  Yama 
is  the  son  of  Viuasvat ; Yima,  of 
Vivanghvat.  Yama  is  the  first  Ve- 
dic  man;  Yima  is  the  first  Iranic 
king.  Yama  reigns  over  a heavenly, 
Yima  over  an  earthly  paradise. 

” Haug,  Essays,  p.  234. 
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bom  in  Varena1 — which  is  perhaps  Atropatene,  or 
Azerbijan2 — and  was  the  son  of  a distinguished 
father,  Athwyo.  Ilis  chief  exploit  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ajis-dahaka  (Zohak),  who  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a cruel  tyrant,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Iranian  race,3  sometimes  as  a monstrous  dragon,  with 
three  mouths,  three  tails,  six  eyes,  and  a thousand 
scaly  rings,  who  threatened  to  ruin  the  whole  of  the 
good  creation.4  The  traditional  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion was  the  mountain  of  Demavend,  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Elburz  range  south  of  the  Caspian. 
Thraetona,  like  Yima,  appears  to  be  also  a Yedic 
hero.  He  may  be  recognized  in  Traitana,5  who  is 
said  in  the  Rig- Veda  to  have  slain  a mighty  giant  by 
severing  his  head  from  his  shoulders. 

A third  heroic  personage  known  in  the  early  times 8 
was  Keresaspa,  of  the  noble  Sama  family.  He  was 
the  son  of  Thrita — a distinct  personage  from  Thrae- 
tona— and  brother  of  Urvakhshaya  the  Just,’  and 
was  bred  up  in  the  arid  country  of  V ehkeret  (Kho- 
rassan).  The  “glory”  which  had  rested  upon  Yima 


' Yashts,  xv,  23  ; xvii.  33 ; Ven- 
didad,  Farg.  i.  § 18. 

* The  capital  of  Atropatfjne  was 
sometimes  called  Vera  or  Baris, 
whence  jierhaps  Varena,  Or  Varena 
may  possibly  be  Ghilan,  since  “ the 
initial  v of  the  old  Iranian  usually  be- 
comes g in  modern  Persian.”  (Haug 
in  Bunsen’B  Egypt,  vol.  iii.  p.  487.) 

* Yathts,  xv.  8 ; and  so  in  the 
Shah  nameh  (Atkinson’s  Abridgment, 
pp.  12-49). 

4 Yagna,  ix.  6.  Bumouf  thus 
translates  the  passage  : — “ Thraetona 
. . . . qui  a tud  le  serpent  homicide 
aux  trois  gueules,  aux  trois  tfites, 
aux  six  yeux,  aux  millc  forces,  cette 
divinite  cruello  qui  dd  trait  la  puretd, 
ce  pecheur  qui  ravage  les  mondes, 


et  qu’Ahriman  a cr66  le  plus  ennemi 
de  la  purete  dans  le  monde,  existant 
pour  l’andantissemcnt  de  la  puretd 
des  mondes.” 

• So  Haug  (Assays,  p.  235),  Roth 
( Zeitschrift  der  I).  morgenlandixcJien 
OeselUcha/t,  vol.  ii.  p.  216),  and 
Lassen  (Inditche  Alterthumskunde , 
additions).  Professor  II.  H.  Wilson, 
on  the  other  hand,  rejects  the  pro- 
posed identification.  ( tiig-  Veda  San- 
hita,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  note.) 

• Keresaspa  is  mentioned  in  the 
first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  (§  10) ; 
which  has  been  already  shown  to  be 
older  than  the  first  occupation  by 
the  Arians  of  Media  Magna.  (See 
above,  p.  107,  note  '.) 

• Yagna,  ix.  7. 
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so  many  years  became  his  in  his  day.8  He  was  the 
mightiest  among  the  mighty,  and  was  guarded  from 
all  danger  by  the  fairy  (pairika ) Knathaiti,*  who 
followed  him  whithersoever  he  went.  He  slew  £ra- 
vara,  the  green  and  venomous  serpent,  who  swallowed 
up  men  and  horses.10  He  killed  Gandarewa  with  the 
golden  heel,  and  also  Qnavidhaka,  who  had  boasted 
that,  when  he  grew  up,  he  would  make  the  earth  his 
wheel  and  heaven  his  chariot,  that  he  would  carry 
off  Ahura-mazda  from  heaven  and  Angro-mainyus 
from  hell,  and  yoke  them  both  as  horses  to  his  car. 
Keresaspa  appears  as  Gershasp  in  the  modem  Per- 
sian legends,11  where,  however,  but  little  is  said  of 
his  exploits.  In  the  Hindoo  books11  he  appears  as 
Kri^va,  the  son  of  Samyama,  and  is  called  king  of 
Vai^ali,  or  Bengal ! 

From  these  specimens  the  general  character  of  the 
early  Iranic  legends  appears  sufficiently.  Without 
affording  any  very  close  resemblances  in  particular 
cases,  they  present  certain  general  features  which 
are  common  to  the  legendary  lore  of  all  the  Western 
Arians.  They  are  romantic  tales,  not  allegories; 


' A special  “glory”  or  “lustre” 
{(jarmo),  the  reflex  of  Ahura-mazda’s 
inborn  brilliancy  O/athro),  attaches 
to  certain  eminent  heroes,  more  espe- 
cially to  Yimaand  KeresaBpa.(  Yasnts, 
six.  38.) 

* The  fairy  Knathaiti,  though  ori- 
ginally a creation  of  AngrB-mainyus 
( Vendidad,  Farg.  i.  10;  xix.  B), 
“ became  the  protecting  genius  of 
heroes,  who  were  indebted  to  her  for 
their  supernatural  strength.”  (Haug 
in  Bunsen’s  Egypt,  vol.  iii.  p.  482.) 

10  Yashlt,  xix.  38-44.  Compare 
Yagna,  ix.  8,  which  is  thus  trans- 
lated by  Burnouf— “ C’cst  lui  (Kero- 
faqia)  qtii  tua  lo  serpent  agile  qui 


df-vorait  les  chevaux  et  les  hommes, 
ce  serpent  v<inimeux  ct  vert,  sur  lc 
corjis  duquel  ruisselait  un  vert  jxiison 
de  l'cpaisseur  du  pouce.  Kerefaypa 
fit  chauffer  au-dessns  de  Ini  do  lean 
dans  un  vase  d’airain,  jusqu’ii  midi; 
et  lc  monstre  homicide  sentait  la 
chaleur,  et  il  siffla.  Le  vase  d’airain, 
tombant  en  avant,  repandit  1’eau 
faitc  pour  s'dcouler.  Lc  serpent, 
effrayt,  s’enfuit ; Kere^aypa,  au  cteur 
d’homme,  rccula.” 

11  Shab-nameh,  pp.  117-122  (At- 
kinson’s Abridgment). 

15  Sec  the  JJhagamit  Purana,  and 
compare  Bumouf  in  the  Journal 
Asiatigue,  Avril-Mai,  1845,  p.  255. 
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they  relate  with  exaggerations  the  deeds  of  men,  not 
the  processes  of  nature.13  Combining  some  beauty 
with  a good  deal  that  is  bizarre  and  grotesque,  they  are 
lively  and  graphic,  but  somewhat  childish,  having  in 
no  case  any  deep  meaning  and  rarely  teaching  a moral 
lesson.  In  their  earliest  shape  they  appear,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,14  to  have  been  brief,  disconnected,  and 
fragmentary.  They  owe  the  full  and  closely  inter- 
connected form  which  they  assume  in  the  Shahnameh 
and  other  modem  Persian  writings,1'  partly  to  a 
gradual  accretion  during  the  course  of  centuries, 
partly  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Firdausi,  who  wove 
the  various  and  often  isolated  legends  into  a pseudo- 
history, and  amplified  them  at  his  own  pleasure. 
How  much  of  the  substance  of  Firdausi’s  poem 
belongs  to  really  primitive  myth  is  uncertain.  We 
find  in  the  Zend  texts  the  names  of  Gayo-marathan, 
who  corresponds  to  Kaiomars ; of  Ilaoshyanha,  or 
Hosheng;  of  Yima-shaeta,  or  Jemshid;  of  Ajis- 
dahaka  or  Zohak ; of  Athwya  or  Abtin  ; of  Thraetona 
or  Feridun  ; of  Keresaspa  or  Gershasp ; of  Kava  Up 
or  Kai  Kavus ; of  Kava  Huprava  or  Kai  Khosroo ; 
and  of  Kava  Vistaspa,  or  Gushtasp.  But  we  have 
no  mention  of  Tahomars,  of  Gava  (or  Gau)  the 
blacksmith,  of  Feridun’s  sons,  Seim,  Tur,  and  Jrij, 
of  Zal  or  Mino’chihr  or  Rustem,  of  Afrasiab  or 


u It  is  not  intended  to  deny 
that  there  are  some  portions  of  j 
the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  again 
of  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
mythology  which  are  allegorical, 
and  which  are  beat  explained  as 
originally  expressive  of  processes 
in  nature ; but  only  to  assert,  that 
the  physical  element  in  those  mytho- 
logies is  so  overlaid  by  the  histori- 
cal orquasi-historical  as  to  disapjiear 


from  sight  and  be  lost,  like  a drop 
in  the  ocean. 

14  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
do  not  possess  tho  ancient  Zendic 
writings  in  a complete  shape,  as  wo 
do  tho  Vedas,  but  only  in  a curtailed 
and  fragmentary  form.  (See  Haug, 
Essays,  p.  219.J 

ls  As  the  Dubistan  of  Mohammed 
Mohsin  Fani.and  the  Itatizat-us-Sofa 
of  Mirkhond. 
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Kai  Kobad,  of  Sohrab  or  Isfendiar.  And  of  the 
heroic  names  which  actually  occur  in  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  several,  as  Gayo-marathan,  Haoshyanha,  Kava 
U9,  and  Kava  Hu^rava,  are  met  with  only  in  the 
later  portions,  which  belong  probably  to  about  the 
fourth  century  before  our  era."  The  only  legends 
which  we  know  to  be  primitive  are  those  above  re- 
lated, which  are  found  in  portions  of  the  Zendavesta, 
whereto  the  best  critics  ascribe  a high  antiquity. 
The  negative  argument  is  not,  however,  conclusive ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  Firdausi's  tale  may  consist  of  ancient  legends 
dressed  up  in  a garb  comparatively  modern. 

Two  phases  of  the  early  Iranic  religion  have  been 
now  briefly  described,  the  first  a simple  and  highly 
spiritual  creed,  remarkable  for  its  distinct  assertion  of 
monotheism,  its  hatred  of  idolatry,  and  the  strongly 
marked  antithesis  which  it  maintained  between  good 
and  evil ; the  second,  a natural  corruption  of  the 
first,  Dualistic,  complicated,  by  the  importance  which 
it  ascribed  to  angelic  beings  verging  upon  polytheism. 
It  remains  to  give  an  account  of  a third  phase  into 
which  the  religion  passed  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
fluence exercised  upon  it  from  without  by  an  alien 
system. 

When  the  Iranic  nations,  cramped  for  space  in  the 
countries  east  and  south  of  the  Caspian,  began  to 
push  themselves  further  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the 
south,  they  were  brought  into  contact  with  various 
Scythic  tribes w inhabiting  the  mountain  regions  of 


**  These  names  occur,  I believe, 
only  in  the  Yashts,  which  Haug  as- 
signs, on  good  grounds,  to  about 
B.c.  450-350.  (Assay*,  p.  224.) 

17  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 


Armenia,  Azerbijan,  and  Elymais 
are  in  Scythic  or  Turanian  dialects. 
The  third  column  of  the  trilingual 
inscriptions  of  the  Zagros  range  is 
also  Scythic.  On  the  various  grounds 
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Armenia,  Azerbijan,  Kurdistan,  and  Luristan,  whose 
religion  appears  to  have  been  Magism.  It  was  here,  in 
these  elevated  tracts,  where  the  mountains  almost  seem 
to  reach  the  skies,  that  the  most  venerated  and  ancient 
of  the  fire-temples  ( mpaiOua ) were  established,  some 


Fire-temples  near  Nakhsh-i-Rustem. 


of  which  remain,  seemingly  in  their  primitive  condi- 
tion, at  the  present  day.1  Here  tradition  placed  the 
original  seat  of  the  fire-worship;’  and  from  hence 
many  taught  that  Zoroaster,  whom  they  regarded  as 


for  regarding  the  ante-Arian  inha- 
bitants of  these  parts  as  Scyths,  see 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol. 
xv.  pp.  235,  236. 

1 See  Ker  Porter’s  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  566. 


1 Proofs  of  this  are  collected  in 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson’s  Article  “ On  the 
Atropatenian  Ecbatana”  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
x.  pp.  79-83. 
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the  founder  of  Magism,  had  sprung.3  Magism  was, 
essentially,  the  worship  of  the  elements,  the  recogni- 
tion of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  as  the  only  proper 
objects  of  human  reverence.4  The  Magi  held  no 
personal  gods,  and  therefore  naturally  rejected  tem- 
ples, shrines,  and  images,  as  tending  to  encourage 
the  notion  that  gods  existed  of  a like  nature  with 
man,5  i.  e.  possessing  personality — living  and  intelli- 
gent beings.  Theirs  was  a nature  worship,  but  a 
nature  worship  of  a very  peculiar  kind.  They  did 
not  place  gods  over  the  different  parts  of  nature,  like 
the  Greeks;  they  did  not  even  personify  the  powers 
of  nature,  like  the  Hindoos ; they  paid  their  devotion 
to  the  actual  material  things  themselves.  Fire,  as 
the  most  subtle  and  ethereal  principle,  and  again  as 
the  most  powerful,  agent,  attracted  their  highest 
regards;6  and  on  their  fire-altars  the  sacred  flame, 
generally  said  to  have  been  kindled  from  heaven,’ 
was  kept  burning  uninterruptedly  from  year  to  year 
and  from  age  to  age  by  bands  of  priests,  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  sacred  spark  was 
never  extinguished.8  To  defile  the  altar  by  blowing 
the  flame  with  one’s  breath  was  a capital  offence ; 9 


* Ctesias  called  Zoroaster  an  Ar- 
menian (Arnobius,  Adv.  Nationa, 
i.  52).  Moms  of  Chorcne  regarded 
him  as  a Mede  (flttl.  Armen,  i.  16). 
So  Clemens  of  Alexandria  in  one 
place  (Strom,  i.  p.  399). 

4 We  sometimes  find  it  said  that 
the  Magi  worshipped  fire  and  water 
only  (Dino,  Fr.  9) ; sometimes  that 
their  gods  were  fire,  water,  and  earth. 
(Diog.  Laert.  Proem.  § 6.)  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  real  doubt  that 
their  worship  was  actually  paid  to  all 
the  four  elements.  (Herod,  i.  132 ; 
Strab.  xv.  3,  § 13 ; Thcodoret,  Hist. 
Bedes.  V.  39  ; &c.) 

* See  this  reason  assigned  in 


Herod,  i.  132. 

* Hence  tho  name  Uvpaidoi  borne 
by  the  Magi  in  Cappadocia  (Strab. 
xv.  3,  § 15).  Compare  the  Athmva 
of  the  Zendavesta,  derived  from 
atar , “ fire.”  See  also  Strab.  xv.  3, 
§ 14 ; Lucian,  Jov.  Trag.  § 42 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  v.  p 56. 

7 Dio.  Chrysost.  Oral.  Borysth. 
p.  449,  A. ; Amru.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ; 
Clem.  Becognit.  iv.  29 ; Agathias, 
ii.  25. 

* DOp  uofttorov  (pv\arrov(rm  oi 
Mayot.  (Strab.  xv.  3,  p.  15.) 

’ Ibid.  § 14.  'Ycfninrovaiv  . . oi 
ffivai ovt(s  d\\a  piiri(ovr(s.  tovs  if 
<j>vtrt]oarrar  . . . OnvnTnvoi. 
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and  to  burn  a corpse  was  regarded  as  an  act  equally 
odious.10  When  victims  were  offered  to  fire,  nothing 
but  a small  portion  of  the  fat  was  consumed  in  the 
flame.11  Next  to  fire,  water  was  reverenced.  Sacrifice 
was  offered  to  rivers,  lakes,  and  fountains,  the  victim 
being  brought  near  to  them  and  then  slain,  while 
great  care  was  taken  that  no  drop  of  their  blood 
should  touch  the  water  and  pollute  it.13  No  refuse 
was  allowed  to  be  cast  into  a river,  nor  was  it  even 
lawful  to  wash  one's  hands  in  one.13  Reverence  for 
earth  was  shown  by  sacrifice  14  and  by  abstention  from 
the  usual  mode  of  burying  the  dead.18 

The  Magian  religion  was  of  a highly  sacerdotal 
type.  No  worshipper  could  perform  any  religious 
act  except  by  the  intervention  of  a priest,  or  Magus, 
who  stood  between  him  and  the  divinity  as  a Media- 
tor.16 The  Magus  prepared  the  victim  and  slew  it, 
chanted  the  mystic  strain  which  gave  the  sacrifice  all 
its  force,  poured  on  the  ground  the  propitiatory  liba- 
tion  of  oil,  milk,  and  honey,  held  the  bundle  of  thin 
tamarisk  twigs — the  Zendic  barsoifi  ( bctreqma } — the 
employment  of  which  was  essential  to  every  sacri- 
ficial ceremony.1’  The  Magi  were  a priest-caste, 
apparently,  holding  their  office  by  hereditary  succes- 

lu  Ilcrod.  Hi.  16 ; Strab.  1.  s.  0.;  14  Xcn.  Cyrop.  1.  s.  c. 

Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  68,  p.  409.  14  See  below,  p.  129,  note  *. 

11  Some  said  that  no  part  of  the  | '•  Herod,  i.  132.  'Amu  yap  fir; 

victim  was  burnt.  (Strab.  1.  s.  c.  ] Mdyou  ov  crrju  v6pos  r'trri  Bvtri as 
Eustath.  Comment,  ail  Hum.  H.  i.)  jrooio-dni.  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6. 
Rut  Strabo’s  statement,  tliat  a small  1 “ Krat  piaculum  aras  adire  vel  hos- 
[wrtion  was  consumed  in  the  tire,  : tiain  contrectarc  antefjunm  Magus 
seems  trustworthy.  Xcno[ihon’s  conccptis  precationibus  libamenta 
‘’whole  burnt  offerings”  are  a pure  ! diffunderotpra'cursoria.”  Strabo  im- 
liction.  (Cyrop.  vui.  3,  § 24.)  plies  the  same  without  distinctly 

14  Strab.  1.  s.  c.  i stating  it.  (Strab.  xv.  3,  § 13.) 

13  Herod,  i.  138  ; Strab.  xv.  3,  ” Strab.  xv.  3,  § 14  and  15.  Com- 

§ 16 ; Agathias,  ii.  24,  ad  fin.  \ pare  Herod,  i.  132. 
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sion.18  They  claimed  to  possess,  not  only  a sacred 
and  mediatorial  character,  but  also  supernatural  pro- 
phetic powers.  They  explained  omens,19  expounded 
dreams,20  and  by  means  of  a certain  mysterious  mani- 
pulation of  the  barsom,  or  bundle  of  twigs,  arrived 
at  a knowledge  of  future  events,  which  they  commu- 
nicated to  the  pious  inquirer.21 

With  such  pretensions  it  was  natural  that  the  caste 
should  assume  a lofty  air,  a Btately  dress,  and  an 
entourage  of  ceremonial  magnificence.  Clad  in  white 
robes,22  and  bearing  upon  their  heads  tall  felt  caps, 
with  long  lappets  at  the  sides,  which  concealed  the 
jaw  and  even  the  lips,  each  w'ith  his  barsom  in  his 
hand,  they  marched  in  procession  to  their  pyrcetheia, 
or  fire-altars,  and  standing  around  them  performed 
for  an  hour  at  a time  their  magical  incantations.23 
The  credulous  multitude,  impressed  by  sights  of  this 
kind,  and  imposed  on  by  the  claims  to  supernatural 
power  which-  the  Magi  advanced,  paid  them  a willing 
homage ; the  kings  and  chiefs  consulted  them ; and 
when  the  Arian  tribes,  pressing  westward,  came  into 
contact  with  the  races  professing  the  Magian  reli- 
gion, they  found  a sacerdotal  caste  all  powerful  in 
most  of  the  Scythic  nations. 

The  original  spirit  of  Zoroastrianism  was  fierce 
and  exclusive.  The  early  Iranians  looked  with  con- 

18  This  is  implied  in  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  (i.  101),  that  they  were 
a tribe  (<pi\ov).  It  is  expressly  de- 
clared by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxiii.  6),  Sozomen  ( /list.  EccL  ii.  8), 
and  others. 

18  Herod,  vii.  37  ; Cic.  de  Div.  i. 

41  ; Val.  Max.  i.  6. 

30  Herod,  i.  107,  108 ; vii.  10 ; 

Cic.  de  Div.  i.  23. 


11  Dino,  Fr.  8;  Schol.  hicandr. 
Tber.  013. 

n Diog.  Laert.  Pro-tin.  fVtb/r 

piv  \(VKTJ. 

23  See  the  picture  which  Strabo 
gives  of  the  Magian  priests  in  Cap- 
liadocia  (xv.  3,  § 13) — a picture 
drawn  from  his  own  experience  (raCra 
piv  ovv  rjpfis  iuptlKOfifi/'). 
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tempt  and  hatred  on  the  creed  of  their  Indian 
brethren  ; they  abhorred  idolatry ; and  were  disin- 
clined to  tolerate  any  religion  except  that  which 
they  had  themselves  worked  out.  But  with  the 
lapse  of  ages  this  spirit  became  softened.  Poly- 
theistic creeds  are  far  less  jealous  than  monotheism ; 
and  the  development  of  Zoroastrianism  had  been  in  a 
polytheistic  direction.  By  the  time  that  the  Zoroas- 
trians  were  brought  into  contact  with  Magism,  the 
first  fervour  of  their  religious  zeal  had  abated,  and 
they  were  in  that  intermediate  condition  of  religious 
faith  which  at  once  impresses  and  is  impressed,  acts 
upon  other  systems  and  allows  itself  to  be  acted  upon 
in  return.  The  result  which  supervened  upon  con- 
tact with  Magism  seems  to  have  been  a fusion — an 
absorption  into  Zoroastrianism  of  all  the  chief  points 
of  the  Magian  belief,  and  all  the  more  remarkable 
of  tbe  Magian  religious  usages.  This  absorption 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Media.  It  was  there 
that  the  Arian  tribes  first  associated  with  themselves, 
and  formally  adopted  into  their  body  the  priest-caste  of 
the  Magi,"  which  thenceforth  was  recognised  as  one 
of  the  six  Median  tribes."  It  is  there  that  Magi  are 


54  Hang  imagines  that  the  term 
Magus  is  Zoroastrian,  that  it  was 
nsed  from  very  ancient  times  among 
the  Arians  to  designate  the  followers 
of  the  true  religion  (Assays,  pp.  160, 
‘247),  and  that  by  degrees  it  came  to 
be  applied  especially  to  the  prieRts. 
For  my  own  part  1 doubt  the  iden- 
tity of  the  magi i or  maghaoa,  which 
occurs  twice,  and  twice  only,  in  tho 
whole  of  the  Zcndavesta  (Wester- 
gnard,  Introduction  to  Zmda  vesta, 
p.  17),  with  the  magush  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  Greeks. 


u Herod.  L 101.  The  first  real 
proof  that  we  have  of  any  close  con- 
nexion of  the  Magi  with  an  Arian 
race,  ia  furnished  by  the  Median  his- 
tory of  Herodotus,  where  we  find 
them  a part,  but  not  apparently  an 
original  part,  of  the  Median  nation. 
Their  position  (fifth,')  in  the  list  of 
tribes,  hut  of  ail  except  the  Budii, 
who  were  probably  also  Scyths,  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for,  when  we 
consider  their  high  rank  and  im- 
portance, by  their  having  been  added 
on  to  the  nation  after  tlic  four  Arian 
tribes  were  constituted. 
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first  found  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Arian  priests.56 
According  to  all  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  they  acquired  a predominating  influence 
at  the  Median  court — an  influence  which  they  no 
doubt  used  to  impress  their  own  religious  doctrines 
more  and  more  upon  the  nation  at  large,  and  to 
thrust  into  the  back-ground,  so  far  as  they  dared, 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  old  Arian  belief.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Medes  ever  apos- 
tatized altogether  from  the  worship  of  Ormazd,  or 
formally  surrendered  their  Dualistie  faith.1  But, 
practically,  the  Magian  doctrines  and  the  Magian 
usages  — elemental  worship,  divination  with  the 
sacred  rods,  dream-expounding,  incantations  at  the 
fire-altars,  sacrifices  whereat  a Magus  officiated — 
seem  to  have  prevailed  ; the  new  predominated  over 
the  old  ; backed  by  the  power  of  an  organised  hier- 
archy, Magisrn  overlaid  the  primitive  Arian  creed, 
and,  as  time  went  on,  tended  more  and  more  to 
become  the  real  religion  of  the  nation. 

Among  the  religious  customs  introduced  by  the 
Magi  into  Media,  there  are  one  or  two  which  seem 
to  require  especial  notice.  The  attribution  of  a 
sacred  character  to  the  four  so-called  elements — 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water — renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  dead. 
They  cannot  he  burnt,  for  that  is  a pollution  of  fire  ; 
or  buried,  for  that  is  a pollution  of  earth  ; or  thrown 
into  a river,  for  that  is  a defilement  of  water.  If 
they  are  deposited  in  sarcophagi,  or  exposed,  they 


M Herod,  i.  107,  108.  i Ormazd  was  “the  god  of  the  A rians.” 

1 It  is  in  Media  (at  Rehistun)  i Remark  that  he  says  “ Arians  ” — not 
that  the  sculptor  of  a Scvthic  in-  j “l'crsiana” — thus  including  the  Arian 
acription — probably  himself  a Me-  Modes, 
diau  Scyth — informs  his  readers  that  ' 
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really  pollute  the  air ; but  in  this  case  the  guilt  of  the 
pollution,  it  may  be  argued,  does  not  rest  on  man, 
since  the  dead  body  is  merely  left  in  the  element 
in  which  nature  placed  it.  The  only  mode  of  dis- 
posal which  completely  avoids  the  defilement  of 
every  element  is  consumption  of  the  dead  by  living 
beings ; and  the  worship  of  the  elements  leads  on 
naturally  to  this  treatment  of  corpses.  At  present 
the  Guebres,  or  Fire-Worsbippers,  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  expose  all  their  dead,  with 
the  intention  that  they  shall  be  devoured  by  birds  of 
prey.3  In  ancient  times,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
Magi  adopted  this  practice  with  respect  to  their  own 
dead  ;3  but,  apparently,  they  did  not  insist  upon  having 
their  example  followed  universally  by  the  laity.4  Pro- 
bably a natural  instinct  made  the  Arians  averse  to 
this  coarse  and  revolting  custom  ; and  their  spiritual 
guides,  compassionating  their  weakness,  or  fearful 
of  losing  their  own  influence  over  them  if  they  were 
too  stiff  in  enforcing  compliance,  winked  at  the  em- 
ployment by  the  people  of  an  entirely  different 

* See  the  author’s  Hirodotus , vol.  * Strab.  xv.  3,  § 20.  Toot 

i.  p.  223,  note  4,  2nd  ed.  Round  Mayovr  ov  Oairrovatv  dXX*  olutvo- 
towers  of  considerable  height,  with-  /Spurovt  iSxrt.  Compare  Herod,  (i. 
out  either  door  or  window,  arc  con-  140),  who,  however,  seems  to  think 
structed  by  the  Guebres,  having  at  that  the  bodies  were  buried  after 
the  top  a number  of  iron  bars,  which  dogs  or  birds  bad  partially  devoured 
slope  inwards.  The  towers  are  them.  In  this  he  was  probably  mis- 
mounted  by  means  of  ladders ; and  taken. 

the  bodies  are  placed  crossways  upon  4 This  appears  from  the  statements 

the  bars.  The  vultures  and  crows  made  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo  as  to 
which  hover  about  the  towers  soon  the  actual  practice  in  the  passages 
strip  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  quoted  in  the  last  note.  On  the 
these  latter  then  fall  through  to  the  other  hand,  if  we  refer  the  compo- 
bottom.  sition  of  the  middle  portion  of  the 

The  Zendavesta  contains  particu-  Vendidad  (from  the  fifth  to  the 
lar  directions  for  the  construction  of  eighteenth  Fargard)  to  the  times  of 
such  towers,  which  are  called  dakh-  early  Magian  ascendancy,  we  must 
mm,  or  “ Towers  of  Silence.”  ( Ven-  suppose  that  they  wished  to  put  a 
didn't,  Farg.  v.  to  Farg.  viii.)  Btop  to  all  burial. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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practice.  The  dead  bodies  were  first  covered  com- 
pletely with  a coating  of  wax,  and  were  then  depo- 
sited in  the  ground.5  It  was  held,  probably,  that  the 
coating  of  wax  prevented  the  pollution,  which  would 
have  necessarily  resulted,  had  the  earth  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  corpse. 

The  custom  of  divining  by  means  of  a number  of 
rods  appears  to  have  been  purely  Magian.  There  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  Gathas,  in  the  Yaqna  haptanhaiti, 
or  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Yendidad.  It  was  a 
Scythic  practice  ;*  and  probably  the  best  extant 
account  of  it  is  that  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the 
mode  wherein  it  was  managed  by  the  Scyths  of 
Europe.  “ Scythia,”  he  says,  “ has  an  abundance 
of  soothsayers,  who  foretell  the  future  by  means  of  a 
number  of  willow  wands.  A large  bundle  of  these 
rods  is  brought  and  laid  on  the  ground.  The  sooth- 
sayer unties  the  bundle,  and  places  each  wand  by 
itself,  at  the  same  time  uttering  his  prophecy  : then, 
while  he  is  still  speaking,  he  gathers  the  rods 
together  again,  and  makes  them  up  once  more  into 
a bundle.”’  A divine  power  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  resting  in  the  wands ; and  they  were 
supposed  to  be  “consulted”8  on  the  matter  in  hand, 
both  severally  and  collectively.  The  bundle  of 
wands  thus  imbued  with  supernatural  wisdom,  be- 


* Herod.  1.  s.  c.  Karoinjpai<rapr»r 
rov  v(kvv  Hepacu  yff  Kpimroxan. 
Strab.  I.  s.  c.  Oaxrouat  oj pip  irt- 
pinXdtravrts  ra  (rw/xara. 

* Schol.  Nic.  Ther.  613 : Maym 

3f  Jtal  Skv^hl  pvpisivtp  pavrtvovrai 
£v\ or  Kot  yap  tv  irnXAoTr  rewrote 
pdfjonts  pavrtvovrai.  Ativoiv  dt  . . 
Kat  rove  pavrtii  tftrjal  Mijdovt  pdfl- 
3oic  pavTtvtarOai . 

1 Herod,  iv.  67.  The  only  differ- 
ence seems  to  be  that  the  Euro|iean 


Scyths  used  willow  wands,  the  Magi 
twigs  of  the  tamarisk. 

• The  prophet  Hosca  evidently  re- 
fers to  this  custom  when  he  says  (iv. 
12) — “ My  people  ask  counsel  at 
their  stocks ; ana  their  staff  declareth 
unto  them.”  It  must  therefore  have 
been  practised  in  Western  Asia  at 
least  as  early  as  B.  c.  700.  See  also 
Ezek.  viil  17.  “ And,  lo,  they  put 
the  branch  to  their  nose.” 
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came  naturally  part  of  the  regular  priestly  costume,* 
and  was  carried  by  the  Magi  on  all  occasions  of 
ceremony.  The  wands  were  of  different  lengths ; 
and  the  number  of  wands  in  the  bundle  varied. 
Sometimes  there  were  three,  sometimes  five ; some- 
times as  many  as  seven  or  nine ; but  in  every  case,  as 
it  would  seem,  an  odd  number.10 

Another  implement  which  the  priests  commonly 
bore  must  be  regarded,  not  as  Magian,  but  as  Zoro- 
astrian.  This  is  the  khrafqthraghna,  or  instrument 
for  killing  bad  animals,11  frogs,  toads,  snakes,  mice, 
lizards,  flies,  &c.,  which  belonged  to  the  had  creation, 
or  that  which  derived  its  origin  from  Angro-mainyus. 
These  it  was  the  general  duty  of  all  men,  and  the 
more  especial  duty  of  the  Zoroastrian  priests,  to  put 
to  death,  whenever  they  had  the  opportunity.  The 
Magi,  it  appears,  adopted  this  Arian  usage,  added 
the  kfirafqthraghna  to  the  barsom,  and  were  so  zealous 
in  their  performance  of  the  cruel  work  expected 
from  them  as  to  excite  the  attention,  and  even  draw 
upon  themselves  the  rebuke,  of  foreigners.12 

A practice  is  assigned  to  the  Magi  by  many 
classical  and  ecclesiastical  writers,13  which,  if  it  were 
truly  charged  on  them,  would  leave  a very  dark 
stain  on  the  character  of  their  ethical  system.  It  is 


' Vendidad,  Farg.  xviii.  1-6  ; 
Strab.  xv.  3,  § 14  and  § 15. 

10  Yafna,  Ivii.  6. 
n Vendidad,  1.  s.  c. 
a Herodotus  had  evidently  seen 
Magi  pursuing  their  pious  pastime, 
“ killing  ants  and  snakes,  and  seem- 
ing to  take  a delight  in  the  employ- 
ment" (i.  140).  Though  Bpcaking 
in  bis  usual  guarded  way  of  a reli- 
gious custom,  he  does  not  fail  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  shocked  as  well 


as  astonished. 

u Xanthus  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
iii.  p.  515 ; Ctesias  ap.  Tertull. 
A polog.  p.  10,  C. ; Antisthenes  ap. 
Athen.  Deipn.  v.  63,  p.  220,  C. ; 
Diog.  Laert.  l’roarn.  § 7 ; Strab.  xv. 
3,  § 20 ; Catull.  Carm.  xc.  3 ; Lucian. 
De  Sacrific.  § 5;  Philo  Judaeus,  J)e 
dtcalog.  p.  778  ; Tertull.  Ad.  Nat.  i. 
15  ; Orig.  Cont.  Cels.  v.  p.  248 ; Clem. 
Alex.  1‘aed.  i.  7,  p.  131 ; Minucius, 
Octav.  31,  p.  155  ; Agathias,  ii.  24. 
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said  that  they  allowed  and  even  practised  incest  of 
the  most  horrible  kind — such  incest  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  names  of  Lot,  (Edipus, 
and  Ilerod  Agrippa.  The  charge  seems  to  have 
been  first  made  either  by  Xanthus  the  Lydian,  or 
by  Ctesias.  It  was  accepted,  probably  without 
much  inquiry,  by  the  Greeks  generally,  and  then 
by  the  Romans,  was  repeated  by  writer  after  writer 
as  a certain  fact,  and  became  finally  a stock  topic 
with  the  early  Christian  apologists.  Whether  it 
had  any  real  foundation  in  fact  is  very  uncertain. 
Herodotus,  who  collects  with  so  much  pains  the 
strange  and  unusual  customs  of  the  various  nations 
whom  ho  visits,  is  evidently  quite  ignorant  of  any 
such  monstrous  practice.  He  regards  the  Magian 
religion  as  established  in  Persia,  yet  he  holds  the 
incestuous  marriage  of  Cambyses  with  his  sister  to 
have  been  contrary  to  existing  Persian  laws.14  At 
the  still  worse  forms  of  incest,  of  which  the  Magi  and 
those  under  their  influence  are  accused,  Herodotus 
does  not  even  glance.  No  doubt,  if  Xanthus  Lydus 
really  made  the  statement  which  Clemens  of  Alexan- 
dria assigns  to  him,  it  is  an  important  piece  of  evi- 
dence, though  scarcely  sufficient  to  prove  the  Magi 
guilty.  Xanthus  was  a man  of  little  judgment,  apt  to 
relate  extravagant  tales  ; 1 and,  as  a Lydian,  he  may 
have  been  not  disinclined  to  cast  an  aspersion  on  the 
religion  of  his  country’s  oppressors.  The  passage 
in  question,  however,  probably  did  not  come  from 
Xanthus  Lydus,  but  from  a much  later  writer  who 
assumed  his  name,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  a 


14  Herod,  iii.  31.  1 See  his  fragments  in  C.  Muller’s  Fragm.  Ilitt. 

Or.  vol.  i.  pp.  36-44;  and  especially  Fra.  II,  12,  and  19. 
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living  critic.2  The  true  original  author  of  the  ac- 
cusation against  the  Magi  and  their  co-religionista 
seems  to  have  been  Ctesias,3  whose  authority  is  far 
too  weak  to  establish  a charge  intrinsically  so  im- 
probable. Its  only  historical  foundation  seems  to 
have  been  the  fact  that  incestuous  marriages  were 
occasionally  contracted  by  the  Persian  kings;  not, 
however,  in  consequence  of  any  law,  or  religious 
usage,  but  because  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power 
they  could  set  all  law  at  defiance,  and  trample  upon 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  morality  and  religion.4 

A minor  charge  preferred  against  the  Magian 
morality  by  Xanthus,  or  rather  by  the  pseudo- 
Xanthus,  has  possibly  a more  solid  foundation. 
“ The  Magi,”  this  writer  said,  “ hold  their  wives 
in  common : at  least  they  often  marry  the  wives  of 
others  with  the  free  consent  of  their  husbands.”  This 
is  really  to  say  that  among  the  Magians  divorce  was 
over  facile  ; that  wives  were  often  put  away,  merely 
with  a view  to  their  forming  a fresh  marriage, 
by  husbands  who  understood  and  approved  of  the 
transaction.  Judging  by  the  existing  practice  of  the 
Persians,5  we  must  admit  that  such  laxity  is  in 


5 Sec  MUller’s  Introduction  to  vol. 
i.  of  the  t'ragm.  Hist.  Or.  pp.  xxi. 
and  xxii. 

5 If  the  Antisthenes  quoted  by 
Athenteua  is  the  philosopher,  as  he 
was  contemporary  with  Ctesias,  ho 
may  have  been  the  first  to  make  the 
charge.  Rut  there  were  at  least  four 
Greek  writers  who  bore  the  name  of 
Antisthenes.  (See  Diog.  Laert.  vi. 
«■) 

4 Herod,  iii.  31.  Of  fiatri\r[ioi 
incaaral  . . . virtKputoyro  . . . t£- 
* v / itj  k tvni  mpovy  T(p  fjuaiXi  voyri 
Utpaiuv  ifctaftii  Trout iv  tu  tiv  (iov - 
Aijt <n. 


* Ker  Porter  says — “Tho  lower 
ranks  [of  Persians],  seldom  being 
able  to  support  more  than  the  privi- 
leged number  of  wives,  are  often 
ready  to  change  them  on  any  plea, 
when  time,  or  any  other  cause,  has 

a little  sullied  their  freshness 

When  matrimonial  differences  arise, 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  occasion  a 
, wish  to  separate,  tho  grievances  are 
! stated  by  both  parties  before  the 
judge ; and  if  duly  substantiated,  and 
tho  oomplainAuts  persist  in  demand- 
ing a divorce,  he  furnishes  both  with 
tho  necessary  certificates.”  ( Travels , 
vol.  i.  p.  342.) 
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accordance  with  Iranic  notions  on  the  subject  of 
marriage — notions  far  less  strict  than  those  whicli 
have  commonly  prevailed  among  civilized  nations. 
There  is,  however,  no  other  evidence,  besides  this, 
that  divorce  was  very  common  where  the  Magian 
system  prevailed ; and  the  mere  assertion  of  the 
writer  who  personated  Xanthus  Lydus  will  scarcely 
justify  us  in  affixing  even  this  stigma  on  the 
religion. 

Upon  the  whole,  Magism,  though  less  elevated  and 
less  pure  than  the  old  Zoroastrian  creed,  must  be 
pronounced  to  have  possessed  a certain  loftiness 
and  picturesqueness  which  suited  it  to  become  the 
religion  of  a great  and  splendid  monarchy.  The 
mysterious  fire-altars  on  the  ‘mountain  tops,  with 
their  prestige  of  a remote  antiquity — the  ever- 
burning flame  believed  to  have  been  kindled  from  on 
high — the  worship  in  the  open  air  under  the  blue 
canopy  of  heaven — the  long  troops  of  Magians  in 
their  white  robes,  with  their  strange  caps,  and  their 
mystic  wands — the  frequent  prayers — the  abundant 
sacrifices6 — the  long  incantations — the  supposed  pro- 
phetic powers  of  the  priest-caste — all  this  together 
constituted  'an  imposing  whole  at  once  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  mind,  and  was  calculated  to  give  addi- 
tional grandeur  to  the  civil  system  that  should  be 
allied  with  it.  Pure  Zoroastrianism  was  too  spiritual 
to  coalesce  readily  with  Oriental  luxury  and  magni- 
ficence, or  to  lend  strength  to  a government  based 
on  the  ordinary  principles  of  Asiatic  despotism. 
Magism  furnished  a hierarchy  to  support  the  throne, 
and  add  splendour  and  dignity  to  the  court,  while 


* Xcn.  Ct/rop.  viii.  3,  § 11  and  § 24 ; Herod,  vii.  43. 
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they  over-awed  the  subject-class  by  their  supposed 
possession  of  supernatural  powers,  and  of  the  right 
of  mediating  between  heaven  and  man.  It  supplied 
a picturesque  worship,  which  at  once  gratified  the 
senses  and  excited  the  fancy.  It  gave  scope  to  man’s 
passion  for  the  marvellous  by  its  incantations,  its 
divining  rods,  its  omen-reading,  and  its  dream- 
expounding. It  gratified  the  religious  scrupulosity 
which  finds  a pleasure  in  making  to  itself  difficulties, 
by  the  disallowance  of  a thousand  natural  acts,  and 
the  imposition  of  numberless  rules  for  external  purity.1 
At  the  same  time  it  gave  no  offence  to  the  anti- 
idolatrous  spirit  in  which  the  Arians  had  hitherto 
gloried,  but  rather  encouraged  the  iconoclasm  which 
they  always  upheld  and  practised.  It  thus  blended 
easily  with  the  previous  creed  of  the  people,  awaking 
no  prejudices,  clashing  with  no  interests ; winning  its 
way  by  an  apparent  meekness  and  unpresumingness, 
while  it  was  quite  prepared,  when  the  fitting  time 
came,  to  be  as  fierce  and  exclusive  as  if  it  had  never 
worn  the  mask  of  humility  and  moderation.7 8 


7 See  the  minute  directions  for 
escaping  or  removing  impurity  con- 
tained in  the  Vmdiaad,  Farg.  8,  9, 
10, 11,  16,  and  17.  All  these  chap- 
ters seem  Magian  rather  than  Zoro- 
astrian. 

" I cannot  conclude  this  chapter 
without  expressing  my  obligations 
to  Dr.  Martin  Haug,  from  whose 
works  I have  mainly  derived  my 
acquaintance  with  the  real  conteuta 
of  the  Zendavesta.  I have  rarely 
ventured  to  differ  from  him  in  the 
inferences  which  he  draws  from  those 
contents.  In  ono  important  respect 
only  do  I find  my  views  seriously  at 
varianoe  with  his.  I regard  Magiam 


as  in  its  origin  completely  distinct 
from  Zoroastrianism,  and  as  the  chief 
cause  of  its  corruption,  and  of  the 
remarkable  difference  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  of  the  Zendic 
liooks.  In  this  view  I am  happy  to 
find  myself  supported  by  Wcster- 
gaard,  who  writes  as  follows  in  his 
“ Preface  ” to  the  Zendavesta  (p. 
17) : — “ The  faith  ascribed  by  Hero- 
dotus to  the  Persians  is  not  the  lore 
of  Zoroaster  ; nor  were  the  Magi  in 
the  time  of  Darius  the  priests  of 
Ormazd.  Their  name,  Magu,  occurs 
only  twice  in  all  the  extant  Zend 
texts,  and  here  in  a general  sense, 
while  Darius  opposes  his  creed  to 
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that  of  the  Magi,  whom  he  treated 
most  unmercifully.  Though  Darius 
was  the  mightiest  king  of  Persia, 
yet  his  memory  am!  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors on  the  thrones  of  Persia 
and  Media  has  long  sinco  utterly 
vanished  from  the  recollections  of  the 
people.  It  was  supplanted  by  the 
foreigu  North-lranian  mythology, 
which  terminates  with  VishtAspa 
and  his  sons ; and  with  these  per- 
sons the  later  Persian  tradition  has 
connected  the  Acluemenian  Ar- 


taxerxea,  the  Long-Handed,  as  if  he 
especially  had  contributed  to  the 
propagation  and  establishment  in 
Western  Iran  of  the  Zoroastrian  be- 
lief. But  Mis  latter  would  appear 
early  to  have  undergone  some  nueliji- 
cat  ion,  perhaps  even  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Magism  itself;  and  it  may 
have  been  in  this  period  that  the  Magi, 
turning  to  the  faith  of  their  sove- 
reigns” (or  rather,  turning  their 
sovereigns  to  their  faith),  ,l  became 
the  priests  of  Ormazd.” 
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LANGUAGE  AND  WRITING. 

‘0/ioyXtt>TTOt  napa  fUKpov  ol  Ueptrat  xal  oi  MrjSoi- — Strab.  xv.  2,  § 8. 

On  the  language  of  the  ancient  Medes  a very  few 
observations  will  be  here  made.  It  has  been  noticed 
already1  that  the  Median  form  of  speech  was  closely 
allied  to  that  of  the  Persians.  The  remark  of  Strabo 
quoted  above,  and  another  remark  which  he  cites 
from  Nearchus,J  imply  at  once  this  fact,  and  also  the 
further  fact  of  a dialectic  difference  between  the  two 
tongues.  Did  we  possess,  as  some  imagine  that  we 
do,  materials  for  tracing  out  this  diversity,  it  would 
be  proper  in  the  present  place  to  enter  fully  on 
the  subject,  and  instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with 
asserting,  or  even  proving,  the  substantial  oneness  of 
the  languages,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  proceed  to  the 
far  more  difficult  and  more  complicated  task  of  com- 
paring together  the  sister  dialects  and  noting  their 
various  differences.  The  supposition  that  there  exist 
means  for  such  a comparison  is  based  upon  a theory 
that  in  the  language  of  the  Zendavesta  we  have  the 
true  speech  of  the  ancient  people  of  Media,  while  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Acliasmenian  kings 
it  is  beyond  controversy  that  we  possess  the  ancient 


1 See  above,  ch.  iii.  p.  73.  triica  rc  cat  Mq&xa  tiprjK€ . Strab. 

‘ N tapxos  ra  n\u<rra  t6rj  kci'i  xv.  2,  § 14. 

TT\V  dtakdCTOV  TMP  KappaVlTMV  Iltp- 
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language  of  Persia.  It  becomes  necessary  therefore 
to  examine  this  theory  in  order  to  justify  our  absten- 
tion from  an  enquiry  on  which,  if  the  theory  were 
sound,  we  should  be  now  called  upon  to  enter. 

The  notion  that  the  Zend  language  was  the  idiom 
of  ancient  Media  originated  with  Anquetil  du  Perron. 
He  looked  on  Zoroaster  as  a native  of  Azerbijan, 
contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspis.  His  opinion 
was  embraced  by  Kleuker,  Herder,  and  Rask ; 3 and 
again,  with  certain  modifications,  by  Tychsen*  and 
Ileeren.5  These  latter  writers  even  gave  a more  com- 
pletely Median  character  to  the  Zendavesta  by  regard- 
ing it  as  composed  in  Media  Magna,  during  the  reign 
of  the  great  Cyaxares.  The  main  foundation  of  these 
views  was  the  identification  of  Zoroastrianism  with 
the  Magian  fire-worship,  which  was  really  ancient  in 
Azerbijan  and  flourished  in  Media  under  the  great 
Median  monarch.  But  we  have  seen  that  Magianism 
and  Zoroastrianism  were  originally  entirely  distinct, 
and  that  the  Zendavesta  in  all  its  earlier  portions 
belongs  wholly  to  the  latter  system.  Nothing  there- 
fore is  proved  concerning  the  Zend  dialect  by  esta- 
blishing a connexion  between  the  Medes  and  Magism, 
which  was  a corrupting  influence  thrown  in  upon 
Zoroastrianism  long  after  the  composition  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  sacred  writings. 

These  writings  themselves  sufficiently  indicate  the 
place  of  their  composition.  It  was  not  Media,  but 
Bactria,  or  at  any  rate  the  north-eastern  Iranic 
country,  between  the  Bolor  range  and  the  Caspian. 


s Sec  his  work  “On  the  Anti-  i j)p.  112  et  scq. 
quity  and  Genuineness  of  the  Zeuda-  ] s Atintic  Nation*,  voL  i.  p.  322, 
vesta.”  I E.  T. 

‘ Comment.  Hoc.  Oottiny.  vol.  xi. 
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This  conclusion,  which  follows  from  a consideration 
of  the  various  geographical  notices  contained  in  the 
Zend  books,  has  been  accepted  of  late  years  by  all 
the  more  profound  Zend  scholars.  Originated  by 
Rhode,*  it  has  also  in  its  favour  the  names  ofBurnouf, 
Lassen,  TVestergaard,  and  Ilaug.7  If  then  the  Zend 
is  to  be  regarded  as  really  a local  dialect,  the  idiom 
of  a particular  branch  of  the  Iranic  people,  there  is 
far  more  reason  for  considering  it  to  be  the  ancient 
speech  of  Bactria  than  of  any  other  Arian  country. 
Possibly  the  view  is  correct  which  recognises  two 
nearly-allied  dialects  as  existing  side  by  side  in  Iran 
during  its  flourishing  period — one  prevailing  towards 
the  west,  the  other  towards  the  east — one  Medo- 
Persic,  the  other  Sogdo-Baetrian — the  former  repre- 
sented to  us  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  latter 
by  the  Zend  texts.*  Or  it  may  be  closer  to  the  truth 
to  recognise  in  the  Zendic  and  Achaemenian  forms  of 
speech  not  so  much  two  contemporary  idioms  as  two 
stages  of  one  and  the  same  language,  which  seems  to 
be  at  present  the  opinion  of  the  best  comparative 
philologists.®  In  either  case  Media  can  claim  no 
special  interest  in  Zend,  which,  if  local,  is  Sogdo- 
Bactrian,  and,  if  not  local,  is  no  more  closely  con- 
nected with  Media  than  with  Persia. 


* See  hift  work  Die  Ileilige  Sage 
und  das  gesnmmle  Jlel igions-system 
der  alien  Jlaktrer,  Meder,  und  Pey- 
ser, oder  dts  ZendvMs,  Frankfort, 
1820. 

" Burnouf,  Commentaire  sur  le 
Ya fna,  note,  p.  xciii. ; Westergaard, 
Preface  to  Zendavesta,  p.  16  ; Haug, 
Essays,  p.  42.  Dr.  Donaldson  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  Median 
theory  after  it  was  generally  dis- 
carded on  the  continent.  Sec  the 
second  edition  of  his  New  Cratylus 


(published  in  1850),  where  he  sjwvks 
of  the  Zend  language  as  “exhibiting 
some  strongly-marked  features  of  the 
Median  dialect  ” (pt>.  120-127). 

* This  view  has  been  maintained 
by  Burnouf,  and  Lassen.  It  seems 
to  be  also  held  by  Haug  (Essays,  pp. 
42,  43),  and  Wcstcrgaard  (Preface 
to  Zendavesta,  p.  16). 

8 Max  Miillcr,  Languages  of  the 
Seat  of  War,  p.  32;  Bunsen,  Phi- 
losophy of  History,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110- 
115. 
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It  appears  theu  that  we  do  not  at  present  possess 
any  means  of  distinguishing  the  shades  of  difference 
which  separated  the  Median  from  the  Persian  speech.10 
We  have  in  fact  no  specimens  of  the  former  beyond 
a certain  number  of  words,  and  those  chiefly  proper 
names,  whereas  we  know  the  latter  tolerably  com- 
pletely from  the  inscriptions.  It  is  proposed  under 
the  head  of  the  “Fifth  Monarchy”  to  consider  at 
some  length  the  general  character  of  the  Persian 
language  as  exhibited  to  us  in  these  documents. 
From  the  discussion  then  to  be  raised  may  be  ga- 
thered the  general  character  of  the  speech  of  the 
Medes.  In  the  present  place  all  that  will  be  at- 
tempted is  to  show  how  far  the  remnants  left  us  of 
Median  speech  bear  out  the  statement  that,  substan- 
tially, one  and  the  same  tongue  was  spoken  by  both 
peoples. 

Many  Median  names  are  absolutely  identical  with 
Persian;  e.g.  Ariobarzanes,11  Artabazus,12  Arkrus,13 
Artembares,14  Ilarpagus,  Arbaces,  Tiridates,  &c.ls 
Others,  which  are  not  absolutely  identical,  approach 
to  the  Persian  form  so  closely  as  to  be  plainly  mere 


10  If  any  difference  can  be  pointed 

out,  it  is  the  greater  fondness  of  the 
Medes  for  the  termination  -ok.  which 
is  perhaps  Scythic.  (Compare  the 
terminal  guttural  so  common  in  the 
primitive  Chaldean,  and  the  Basque 
-c  at  the  end  of  names,  which  is  said 
to  be  a suffixed  article.)  We  have 
this  ending  in  De'ioccs  (DahcU), 
Astyages  (Aj-dahoA),  Arboc-es  or 
Harpa^-us,  Mundane -cs,  Rham- 

buc-as,  Spitnc-es,  <Src.  And  we  have 
it  again  in  tjxik,  “ dog.” 

11  A Median  Ariobarzanes  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  4). 

15  Artabazus  is  given  as  a Median 
name  by  Xenophon  (Cyroj >.  i.  4, 
§27). 


u Art* us  appears  as  a Median 
king  in  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32, 
§6),  as  a Persian  in  Herod,  (vii. 
(5C1 

“ Herodotus  has  both  a Persian 

!ix.  122)  and  a Median  Artembares 
i.  114):  both  a Persian  (vi.  28) 
and  a Median  Harpagus  (i.  108). 
Arbaces  is  probably  the  same  name. 
According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  32,  § 5)  it  was  borne  by  a Median 
king;  according  to  Xenophon  (Anoh. 
vii.  8,  § 25)  by  a Persian  satrap. 

“ Tiridates  appears  as  the  name 
of  a Mcdo  in  N icolas  of  Damascus 
(Fr.  0t!,  p.  402);  in  Q.  Curtius  (v. 
6,  § 2)  and  Lilian  (Hut.  I’ar.  xii. 
1)  it  is  the  name  of  a Persian. 
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variants,  like  Theodorus  and  Theodosius,  Adelbert 
and  Ethelbert,  Miriam,  Mariam,  and  Mariamne.  Of 
this  kind  are  Intaphres,'*  another  fonn  of  Intaphernes, 
Artynes,  another  form  of  Artanes,"  Parmises,  an- 
other form  of  Parmys,18  and  the  like.  A -third  class, 
neither  identical  with  any  known  Persian  names,  nor 
so  nearly  approaching  to  them  as  to  be  properly  con- 
sidered mere  variants,  are  made  up  of  known  Persian 
roots,  and  may  be  explained  on  exactly  the  same 
principles  as  Persian  names.  Such  are  Ophernes, 
Sitraphernes,  Mitraphernes,  Megabemes,  Aspadas, 
Mazares,  Tachmaspates,  Xathrites,  Spitaces,  Spitamas, 
Rhambacas,  and  others.  In  O-phemes,  Sitra-phernes, 
Mitra-phemes,  and  Mega-bernes,  the  second  element 
is  manifestly  the  pharna  or  frana  which  is  found 
in  Artaphernes  and  Inta-phernes  ( Vida-frana ),'*  an 
active  participial  form  from pri,  “to  protect.”  The 
initial  element  in  O-phemes  represents  the  Zend 
hu,  Sans,  su,  Greek  cu,  as  the  same  letter  does 
in  O-manes,  O-martes,  &c.1  The  Sitra  of  Sitra- 
phernes has  been  explained  as  probably  khshatra, 
“ the  crown,”3  which  is  similarly  represented  in  the 
iSVro-pates  of  Curtius,  a name  standing  to  Sitra- 
phernes, exactly  as  Arta-patas  to  Arta-phernos.3  In 
Mega-bernes  the  first  element  is  the  well-known  baga. 


'•  See  Behistun  Inscription,  Col.  I 
iv.  Par.  14,  § 3.  For  the  uame  of 
Intaphernes,  see  Herod.  Hi.  70. 

U Artynes  is  one  of  Ctesias’s 
Royal  Median  names  (Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
34,  § 1) ; Artanea  was  a brother  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  (Herod,  vii.  224). 

'•  According  to  Ctesias  (I'ers. 
Exc.  § 3)  l’armises  was  a son  of 
Astyages.  Parmys,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  a daughter  of 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus  (iii.  88). 


“ Behist.  Inter.  Col.  iv.  Par.  18, 

H- 

1 See  the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol. 
Hi.  p.  451,  2nd  edition. 

3 Ibid.  p.  453. 

3 Artapatas,  a name  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  6,  § 11), 
means  probably  “ protected  by  fire.” 
Artaphernes  (Herod,  v.  30)  means 
“ protecting  the  fire.”  So  Satropatcs 
means  “ protected  by  the  crown  ” — 
Sitrophcmes  “ protecting  the  crown.” 
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“God,”4  under  the  form  commonly  preferred  by  the 
Greeks;5  and  the  name  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
Curtius’s  .Bayo-phanes,6  which  only  differs  from  it  by 
taking  the  participle  of  pa,  “ to  protect,”  instead  of 
the  participle  of  pri,  which  has  the  same  meaning. 
In  Aspa-das  it  is  easy  to  recognise  apa,  “horse”  (a 
common  root  in  Persian  names,  e.  g.  As/w-thines, 
As/ta-mitras,  Prex-a/^es,  and  the  like7),  followed  by 
the  same  element  which  terminates  the  name  of 
Oromaz-cfcs,  and  which  means  either  “ knowing  ” or 
“ giving.”8  Ma-zares  presents  us  with  the  root  meh, 
“ much  ” or  “ great,”  which  is  found  in  the  name  of  the 
Af-aspii,  or  “ Big  Horses,”  a Persian  tribe,9  followed 
by  zara,  “gold,”  which  appears  in  Ctesias’s  Arto- 
xares,w  and  perhaps  also  in  Zoro- aster.11  In  Tach- 
mas-pates,u  the  first  element  is  takhma,  “ strong,”  a 
root  found  in  the  Persian  names  Ar -tochines  and  Tri- 


4 See  the  Inscriptions  passim. 
The  later  ones  almost  all  begin  with 
the  formula,  Uaga  vazarka  Auru- 
mcwln,  “ Deus  magnus  [est]  Oro- 
masdes."  Baga  has  been  well  com- 
pared with  the  Slavonic  bog. 

• The  Greeks  having  really  no  b, 
since  their  (i  had  the  sound  of  v, 
were  always  inclined  to  express  a 
real  b by  the  nearest  labial,  m. 
Thns  they  said  Mardus,  Merdis,  or 
Smerdis  for  Bardius,  Magams  for 
Ragirus,  Marmarida:  for  Berbers,  and 
the  like.  On  their  frequent  repre- 
sentation of  the  Persian  Uaga  by 
Mega — seo  the  author’s  Herodotus, 
vol.  id.  pp.  450,  451,  2nd  ed.  Baga, 
however,  retains  its  place  some- 
times. (Sec  Herod,  vii.  75 ; Ctes. 
Peru.  Exc.  § 9 ; Q.  Curt,  Pit.  Alex. 
v- 

* Q.  Curt.  Pit.  Alex.  1.  s.  c. 

7 Compare  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  ijrrror,  both  as  an  initial  and  as  a 
terminal  element,  in  the  names  of 
the  Greeks. 


4 Dd  in  old  Arian  has  this  double 
meaning,  corresponding  both  to  <W 
and  to  boa>  (biboifu)  in  Greek. 

* Herod,  i.  125.  On  the  animal 
character  of  many  ethnic  names,  see 
the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p. 
450. 

10  Ctes.  Pen.  ap.  Phot.  Bibliot/ier. 
Ixxii.  p.  127. 

11  Various  explanations  have  been 
given  of  the  name  Zoroaster.  Some 
writers  regard  it  as  Semitic,  and 
make  it  equal  Ziru-Ishtar,  “the 
seed  of  Ishtar”  ( Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  246).  But  most 
take  it  to  be  Arian.  Bumouf  sug- 
gests “ having  yellow  camels,” 
from  zarath,  and  ustra ; Brockhaus 
makes  it  “ golden  star,”  from  zara 
and  thustra.  Windischmann  in- 
clines to  this  last  explanation  ('/.o- 
roastrisehe  Studicn,  pp.  46,  47),  but 
still  views  it  as  very  doubtful  in- 
deed (hochst  problomatisch). 

12  Be/iist.  Inzer.  Col.  ii.  Par.  14. 

§6. 
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tan -tcechmes,'3  while  the  second  is  the  frequently  used 
pati,  “ lord,”  which  occurs  as  the  initial  element  in 
Pa*‘-zeithes,u  Pait-ramphes,  &c.,1#  and  as  the  ter- 
minal in  Phama-/>ates,14  Ario-peilhes,  and  the  like.  In 
Xathrites  n we  have  clearly  khshatra  (Zend  khshathra ), 
“ crown  ” or  “ king,”  with  a participial  suffix  -ita, 
corresponding  to  the  Sanscrit  participle  in  -it.  Spita- 
ces 18  and  Spita-mas  19  contain  the  root  spit  a,  equi- 
valent to  spenta , “ holy,”90  which  is  found  in  Spitho- 
bates,  Spita-menes,  Spila-dcs,  &c.  This,  in  Spita-ces, 
is  followed  by  a guttural  ending,  which  is  either  a 
diminutive  corresponding  to  the  modern  Persian  -ek, 
or  perhaps  a suffixed  article.21  In  Spit-amas,  the  suffix 
-mas  is  the  common  form  of  the  superlative,  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  Latin  -mm  in  optimum,  intimus, 
supreniws,  and  the  like.  Rhamlmcas22  contains  the 
root  rafno,  “joy,  pleasure,”  which  we  find  in  Pati- 
ramphes , followed  by  the  guttural  suffix. 

There  remains,  finally,  a class  of  Median  names, 
containing  roots  not  found  in  any  known  names  of 
Persians,  but  easily  explicable  from  Zend,  Sanscrit, 
or  other  cognate  tongues,  and  therefore  not  antago- 
nistic to  the  view  that  Median  and  Persian  were  two 
closely  connected  dialects.  Such  for  instance  are  the 
royal  names  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Deioces,  Phra- 
ortes,  Astyages,  and  Cyaxares ; and  such  also  are 
the  following,  which  come  to  us  from  various 


15  Herod,  i.  192 ; vii.  73. 

14  Ibid.  iii.Gl. 

18  Ibid.  vii.  40. 

“ For  Bagapatcs,  see  Ctcs.  Pen. 
Etc.  § 9 ; for  Pharnapates,  see  Dio 
Cass,  xlviii.  41. 

17  Behitt.  Inter.  Col.  ii.  Par.  5,§  4. 
14  Ctes.  Pen.  Etc.  § 2. 

18  Ibid. 


v 

50  Tho  Iranians  disliked  the  com- 
bination of  the  nasal  with  the  dental, 
and  said  Hidush  for  Ilendn  (Hin- 
du-stan),  llaetumat  for  Etyman- 
drus,  fata  for  centum,  &c.  So  we 
have  frequently,  though  not  always, 
S]>ita  for  spenta. 

51  See  above,  page  140,  note  10. 

83  Xcn.  Cyrop.  v.  iii.  § 42. 
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sources : — Amytis,  Astibaras,  Armamithres  or  ITar- 
mamitbres,  Mandauces,  Parsondas,  Ramates,  Susis- 
canes,  Titliaeus,  and  Zanasanes. 

In  Deioces,  or  (as  the  Latins  write  it)  Dejoces, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  the  name 
given  as  Djohak  or  Zobak  in  the  Shahnameh  and 
other  modern  Persian  writings;  which  is  itself  an 
abbreviation  of  the  Ajis-dahaka  of  the  Zendavesta.2* 
Dahaka  means  in  Zend  “ biting,”  or  “ the  biter,”  and 
is  etymologically  connected  with  the  Greek  cak-vw, 
Eoa-ov,  o?ti£,  k.  t.  \. 

Phraortes,  which  in  old  Persian  was  Fravartish,24 
seems  to  be  a mere  variant  of  the  word  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Zendavesta  as  fravashi , and  designates 
each  man’s  tutelary  genius.2*  The  derivation  is  cer- 
tainly from  fra  (=  Gk.  trpo-),  and  probably  from  a 
root  akin  to  the  German  wahren,  French  garder, 
English  “ ward,  watch,”  &c.  The  meaning  is  “ a 
protector.” 

Cyaxares,  the  Persian  form  of  which  was  ’Uvakh- 
shatara,2*  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  two  elements 
'u  or  hu  (Gk.  tv),  “ well,  good,”  and  akhsha  (Zend 
ar.s-na ),  “ the  eye,”  which  is  the  final  element  of  the 
name  Cya varma  in  the  Zendavesta.  Cyavarsna  is 
“ dark-eyed  27  ’Uvakhsha  (=  Zend  Hurarsna)  would 
be  “ beautiful-eyed.”  ’Uvakhshatara  appears  to  be  the 
comparative  of  this  adjective,  and  would  mean  “ more 
beautiful-eyed  (than  others).” 


53  See  above,  ch.  iv.  p.  119.  Mir-  : framshi  are  called  fravardin  in  the 
khond  (History,  p.  123)  derives  j Pehlevi,  and  froKars  in  the  modern 
Zobak  from  Dch-ak,  “ten  vices" — Persian. 

which  is  hardly  a name  that  a king  M IS r hist.  Inter.  Col.  2.  Par.  5, 
would  choose  to  bear.  § 4. 

**  lichist,  Insi  r.  Col.  ii.  Par.  5,  § 2.  , v Brockhaus,  Vendidad-Itadi,  p. 

58  See  Haug,  fismys,  p.  18G.  The  I 401. 
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Astyages,  which,  according  to  Moses  of  Chorene,” 
meant  “ a dragon  ” or  “ serpent,”  is  almost  certainly 
Ajis-dahaka,  the  full  name  whereof  Dejoces  (or 
Zohak)  is  the  abbreviation.  It  means  “ the  biting 
snake,”  from  aji  or  azi,  “ a snake  ” or  “ serpent,”, and 
dahaka  “ biting.” 

Amytis  is  probably  ama,  “ active,  great,”  with  the 
ordinary  feminine  suffix  -iti,  found  in  Anna iti, 
Khnathai/t,  and  the  like.’  Astibaras  is  perhaps 
“great  of  bone,” * from  Zend  aqt.a  (Sans,  asthi), 
“ bone,”  and  bereza,  “ tall,  great.”  Ilarmamithres,3 
if  that  is  the  true  reading,  would  be  “ mountain- 
lover  ” ( monticolus ),  from  hardm,  acc.  of  hara,  “ a 
mountain,”  and  mithra  or  mitra  ( = Gr.  (pi\ov)),  “ fond 
of.”  If  however  the  name  should  be  read  as  Arma- 
mithres,  the  probable  derivation  will  be  from  rdma, 
acc.  of  rarnan,  “ pleasure,”  which  is  also  the  root  of 
jRama-tcs.*  Armamithres  may  then  be  compared 
with  Rheomithres,  Siromitras,  and  Sysimithres,5 
which  are  respectively  “ fond  of  splendour,”  “ fond 
of  beauty, ’’and  “fond  of  light.”  Mandauces6  is 
perhaps  “biting  spirit — exprit  mordant ,”  from  mam, 
“ cccur,  esprit,”  and  dahaka,  “ biting.”  ’ Parsondas 


n Hist.  Armen,  i.  29.  A recent 
writer  maintains  that  Astyages  is 
a Greek  translation  of  the  Median 
name,  of  which  Astibaras  is  “ ano- 
ther slightly  different  rendering.” 
He  would  derive  the  former  from 
Act v and  ayew,  the  latter  from  aoru 
and  Pap  os!  (Galloway  on  Isaiah , 
pp.  383,  384.) 

1 See  above,  pp.  99  and  120. 

1 Herodotus  remarks  that  the 
Persian  names  were  often  significa- 
tive of  some  physical  excellence  (i. 
139). 

1 Herod,  vii.  88.  Several  MSS. 

VOL.  III. 


give  the  aspirate.  See  Gaisford,  ad 
loc. 

4 See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  473,  note  *. 

‘ Kheomithres  is  given  as  a 
Persian  name  by  Arrian  (Exp.  Al. 
ii.  11),  Siromitras  by  Herodotus  (vii. 
79),  and  Sysimithres  by  Q.  Curtins 
( Vit.  Alex.  viii.  4). 

‘ Mandauces  is  one  of  Ctesias's 
Median  kings.  (See  below,  p.  173, 
note  '.) 

7 Or  dahaka  may  be  considered 
to  have  passed  from  an  epithet  into 
a name,  and  the  proper  translation 
may  be  “ serpent-minded.” 

I. 
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can  scarcely  be  the  original  form,  from  the  occurrence 
in  it  of  the  nasal  before  the  dental.8  In  the  original 
it  must  have  been  Parsodas,  which  would  mean 
“ liberal,  much-giving,”  from  pourus,  “ much,”  and 
da  («=  Gk.  ctiwfu),  “ to  give.”  Ramates,  as  already 
observed,  is  from  rama,  “pleasure.”  It  is  an  ad- 
jectival form,  like  Datis,*  and  means  probably  “ plea- 
sant, agreeable.”  Susiscanes 10  may  be  explained  as 
“ splendidus  juvenis,”  from  quc , “ splendere,”  pres, 
part,  qao-cat,  and  kainin,  “ adolescens,  juvenis.”  Ti- 
thaeus"  is  probably  for  Tathseus,  which  would  be 
readily  formed  from  tatha,  “ one  who  makes.”  11  Fi- 
nally, Zanasanes 18  may  be  referred  to  the  root  zan 
or  jan,  “ to  kill,”  which  is  perhaps  simply  followed 
by  the  common  appellative  suffix  -aim  (Gk.  -avtp). 

From  these  names  of  persons  we  may  pass  to  those 
of  places  in  Media,  which  equally  admit  of  explana- 
tion from  roots  knowm  to  have  existed  either  in 
Zend  or  in  old  Persian.  Of  these  Ecbatana,  Bagi- 
stana,  and  Aspadana  may  be  taken  as  convenient 
specimens.  Ecbatana  (or  Agbatana,  according  to 
the  orthography  of  the  older  Greeks14)  was  in  the 
native  dialect  Hagmatana,  as  appears  from  the  Be- 
histun  inscription.15  This  form,  Hagmatana,  is  in 
all  probability  derived  from  the  three  words  ham 
“ with  ” (Sans,  sain,  Gk.  ow,  Latin  cum),  gam,  “ to 


* See  above,  p.  143,  note  The  ; 
name  Parson i Us  comes  to  us  through 
Nicolas  of  Damascus  (Ft.  10). 

* See  the  author’s  Herodotus  (vol. 
iii.  p.  448),  where  Datis  is  explained 
as  “ liberal.” 

w ABachyl.  Pert.  939.  The  foreign 
names  in  /Eschylus  are  not  always 
to  be  depended  on.  (See  Blomfield’s 
Note  on  the  1‘erstr,  1.  22.)  But  still 


| many  of  them  are  real  names. 

11  Herod,  vii.  88. 

" For  the  termination  in  -a»us, 
compare  Bagffius,  Magseus,  Mazseus, 
cSrc.,  well-known  names  of  Persians. 

u Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  473,  note  *. 

“ So  ^Eschylus  ( Pers . i6),  Hero- 
dotus (i.  98),  and  Aristophanes 
(Aehar n.  64). 

'*  Col.  ii.  Par.  13,  $ 7. 
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go”  (Zend  gd , Sans,  gam),  and  qtana  (Mod.  Pers. 
stan ) “ a place."  The  initial  ham  has  dropped  the  m 
and  become  ha,  just  as  avv  becomes  <m-  in  Greek,  and 
cum  becomes  co-  in  Latin ; gam  has  become  gma  by 
metathesis ; and  qtan  has  passed  into  -tan  by  pho- 
netic corruption.  Ha-gma-tana  would  be  “ the  place 
for  assembly,”  or  for  “ coming  together  ” (Lat.  com - 
itium) ; the  place,  i.  e.,  where  the  tribes  met,  and 
where,  consequently-,  the  capital  grew  up. 

Bagistan,  which  was  “a  hill  sacred  to  Jupiter” 
according  to  Diodorus,16  is  clearly  a name  correspond- 
ing to  the  Beth-el  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Allahabad 
of  the  Mahometans.  It  is  simply  “ the  house,  or 
place  of  God  ” — from  hag  a,  “ God,”  and  qtana,  “ place, 
abode,”  the  common  modern  Persian  terminal  (com- 
pare Farsi-stan,  KhuzLsfon,  AfFghani-sfan,  Belochi- 
stan,  Hindustan,  &c.),  which  has  here  not  suffered  any 
corruption. 

Aspadana  contains  certainly  as  its  first  element 
the  root,  aqpa,  “ horse.”  ” The  suffix  dan  may  per- 
haps be  a corruption  of  qtana,  analogous  to  that  which 
has  produced  Hama-dan  from  Hagma-^tan ; or  it 
may  be  a contracted  form  of  danhu,  or  dainhu,  “ a 
province,”  Aspadana  having  been  originally  the  name 
of  a district  where  horses  were  bred,  and  having 
thence  become  the  name  of  its  chief  town. 

The  Median  words  known  to  us,  other  than  names 
of  persons  or  places,  are  confined  to  some  three  or 
four.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Median  word  for 


'*  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  13,  § 2.  ’Opor 

lepbv  A toy. 

17  Afpa  is  a common  root  in 
Median  local  names,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  list  in  Ptolemy 
{Geograph,  vi.  2).  Besides  Aspadana, 


which  Ptolemy  places  in  Persia, 
wo  find  among  his  Median  towns, 
l’harospa,  Phanaspa,  and  Vesospa. 
The  whole  country  was  famons  for 
its  breed  of  horses. 

L 2 
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either  the  mother  or  the  elder  sister  of  the  ancient 
Persian. 

That  the  Medes  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
writing,  and  practised  it — at  least  from  the  time  that 
they  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians — 
scarcely  admits  of  a doubt.  An  illiterate  nation, 
which  conquers  one  in  possession  of  a literature, 
however  it  may  despise  learning  and  look  down  upon 
the  mere  literary  life,  is  almost  sure  to  adopt  writing 
to  some  extent  on  account  of  its  practical  utility.  It 
is  true  the  Medes  have  left  us  no  written  monuments ; 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude  from  that  fact  that  they 
used  writing  sparingly ; but  besides  the  antecedent 
probability,  there  is  respectable  evidence  that  letters 
were  known  to  them,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  their  upper 
classes  could  both  read  and  write  their  native  tongue. 
The  story  of  the  letter  sent  by  Harpagus  the  Mede 
to  Cyrus  in  the  belly  of  a hare,1  though  probably 
apocryphal,  is  important  as  showing  the  belief  of 
Herodotus  on  the  subject.  The  still  more  doubtful 
story  of  a dispatch  written  on  parchment  by  a Median 
king  Artaeus,  and  sent  to  Nanarus,  a provincial  go- 
vernor, related  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus,3  has  a value, 
as  indicating  that  writer’s  conviction,  that  the  Median 
monarehs  habitually  conveyed  their  commands  to 
their  subordinates  in  a written  form.  With  these 
statements  of  profane  writers  agree  certain  notices 
which  we  find  in  Scripture.  Darius  the  Mede, 
shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Median  empire, 
“ signs  ” a decree,  which  his  chief  nobles  have  pre- 
sented to  him  in  writing.3  He  also  himself  “ writes  ” 

1 Herod,  i.  123.  Darius  signed  the  writing  and  the 

3 Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  10.  decree.” 

’ Dan.  vi.  0.  “ Wherefore  King 
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another  decree  addressed  to  his  subjects  generally.4 
In  later  times  we  find  that  there  existed  at  the  Per- 
sian court  a “ book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia,”5  which  was  probably  a work 
begun  under  the  Median  and  continued  under  the 
Persian  sovereigns. 

If  then  writing  was  practised  by  the  Medes,  it 
becomes  interesting  to  consider  whence  they  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  it,  and  what  was  the  system  which 
they  employed.  Did  they  bring  an  alphabet  with 
them  from  the  far  East,  or  did  they  derive  their  first 
knowledge  of  letters  from  the  nations  with  whom 
they  came  into  contact  after  their  great  migration  ? 
In  the  latter  case,  did  they  adopt,  with  or  without 
modifications,  a foreign  system,  or  did  they  merely 
borrow  the  idea  of  written  symbols  from  their  new 
neighbours,  and  set  to  work  to  invent  for  themselves 
an  alphabet  suited  to  the  genius  of  their  own 
tongue?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  as  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, when  this  subject  is  brought  before  it.  Unfor- 
tunately we  possess  but  very  scanty  data  for  deter- 
mining, and  can  do  little  more  than  conjecture,  the 
proper  answers  to  be  given  to  them. 

The  early  composition  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Zendavesta,  which  has  been  asserted  in  this  work,* 
may  seem  at  first  sight  to  imply  the  use  of  a written 
character  in  Bactria  and  the  adjacent  countries  at  a 
very  remote  era.  But  such  a conclusion  is  not  neces- 
sary. Nations  have  often  had  an  oral  literature, 
existing  only  in  the  memories  of  men,  and  have 

4 Dan.  vi.  26.  “ Then  King  * Esther,  x.  2. 

Darius  wrote  unto  all  peoples,  na-  4 Supra,  ch.  iv.  p.  107. 

' ions,  and  languages,”  &c. 


M 
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handed  down  such  a literature  from  generation  to 
generation,  through  a long  succession  of  ages.’  The 
sacred  lore  of  Zoroaster  may  have  been  brought  by 
the  Medes  from  the  East-Caspian  country  in  an  un- 
written shape,  and  may  not  have  been  reduced  to 
writing  till  many  centuries  later.  On  the  whole  it 
is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  Medes  were  unac- 
quainted with  letters  when  they  made  their  great 
migration,  and  that  they  acquired  their  first  know- 
ledge of  them  from  the  races  with  whom  they  came 
into  collision  when  they  settled  along  the  Zagros 
chain.  In  these  regions  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  at  least  two  forms  of  written  speech,  one 
that  of  the  old  Armenians,7 8  a Turanian  dialect,  the 
other  that  of  the  Assyrians,  a language  of  the  Semitic 
type.  These  two  nations  used  the  same  alphabetic 
system,  though  their  languages  were  utterly  unlike  ; 
and  it  would  apparently  have  been  the  easiest  plan 
• for  the  new  comers  to  have  adopted  the  established 
forms,  and  to  have  applied  them,  so  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, to  the  representation  of  their  own  speech.  But 
the  extreme  complication  of  a system  which  employed 
between  three  and  four  hundred  written  signs,  and 
composed  signs  sometimes  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  wedges, 


7 It  in  generally  allowed  that  the 

Homeric  [meins  were  for  a long  time 
handed  down  in  this  way.  (Wolf, 
Prolegomena  de  op.  Homer. ; Payne 
Knight,  Prolegomena,  pp.  38-100 ; 
Matthise,  Greek  and  Roman  Litera- 
ture, pp.  12-14;  Grote,  I list,  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  pp.  524-529, 2nd  edition ; Ac.). 
Tho  best  Orientalists  believe  the 
same  of  the  Vedaa.  The  Druidical 
poems  of  the  ancient  Ganls  (Ctes. 
Hell.  Gall.  vi.  13, 14),  the  Icelandic 
Skalds,  the  Basque  tales,  the  Ossi- 
anic  poems,  the  songs  of  the  Cal- 


mucks,  the  modern  Greeks,  and  tho 
modem  Persians,  are  all  instances  of 
an  oral  literature  completely  inde- 
jiendent  of  writing.  It  is  quite  i«s- 
sible  that  the  /enclaves ta  was  orally 
transmitted  till  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystospig — if  not  even  to  a later  date. 

* The  Armenians  may  perhaps  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  writing 
when  the  Medes  first  reached  Zagros. 
But  they  became  a literary  people 
at  least  as  early  as  the  8th  century 
ri.e..  while  the  Merles  were  still  in- 
significant. 
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seems  to  have  shocked  the  simplicity  of  the  Medes, 
who  recognised  the  fact  that  the  varieties  of  their 
articulations  fell  far  short  of  this  excessive  luxu- 
riance. The  Arian  races,  so  far  as  appears,  declined 
to  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the  Turanians  of 
Armenia,  who  had  adopted  the  Assyrian  alphabet, 
and  preferred  to  invent  a new  system  for  themselves, 
which  they  determined  to  make  far  more  simple.  It  is 
possible  that  they  found  an  example  already  set  them. 
In  Achsemenian  times  we  observe  two  alphabets  used 
through  Media  and  Persia,  both  of  which  are  simpler 
than  the  Assyrian : one  is  employed  to  express  the 
Turanian  dialect  of  the  people  whom  the  Arians  con- 
quered and  dispossessed ; * the  other,  to  express  the 
tongue  of  the  conquerors.  It  is  possible — though 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact — that  the  Tu- 
ranians of  Zagros  and  the  neighbourhood  had  already 
formed  for  themselves  the  alphabet  which  is  found  in 
the  second  columns  of  the  Achgemenian  tablets,  when 
the  Arian  invaders  conquered  them.  This  alphabet, 
which  in  respect  of  complexity  holds  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  luxuriance  of  the  Assyrian 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  Medo-Persic  system,  would 
seem  in  all  probability  to  have  intervened  in  order  of 
time  between  the  two.  It  consists  of  no  more  than 
about  a hundred  characters,10  and  these  are  for  the  most 
part  far  less  complicated  than  those  of  Assyria.  If  the 
Medes  found  this  form  of  writing  already  existing  in 
Zagros  when  they  arrived,  it  may  have  assisted  to 


* Before  this  language  had  been 
analysed,  it  was  conjectured  to  be 
Median.  But  Mr.  E.  Norris  lias 
plainly  shown  its  Scythic  or  Tura- 
nian character  ( Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  xv.) ; and  it  is  now 


generally  regarded  as  the  speech  of 
the  subject  population  in  Media  and 
Persia. 

10  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  X. 

p.  33. 
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give  them  the  idea  of  making  for  themselves  an  alpha- 
bet so  far  on  the  old  model  that  the  wedge  should  be 
the  sole  element  used  in  the  formation  of  letters,  but 
otherwise  wholly  new,  and  much  more  simple  than 
those  previously  in  use. 

Discarding  then  the  Assyrian  notion  of  a syllaba- 
rium,  with  the  enormous  complication  which  it  in- 
volves,11 the  Medes 13  strove  to  reduce  sounds  to  their 
ultimate  elements,  and  to  represent  these  last  alone 
by  symbols.  Contenting  themselves  with  the  three 
main  vowel  sounds,  a,  i,  and  u,13  and  with  one 
breathing,  a simple  h,  they  recognised  twenty  con- 
sonants, which  were  the  following,  b,  d,  f,  g,  j,  k,  kh, 
rn,  n,  fi  (sound  doubtful),  p,  r,  s,  sh,  t,  v,  y,  z,  ch  (as 
in  much ) and  tr,  an  unnecessary  compound.  Had 
they  stopped  here,  their  characters  should  have  been 
but  twenty-four,  the  number  which  is  found  in  Greek. 
To  their  ears,  however,  it  would  seem,  each  conso- 
nant appeared  to  carry  with  it  a short  a,  and  as  this, 
occurring  before  i and  u,  produced  the  diphthongs 
ai  and  au,  sounded  nearly  as  e and  6,u  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary, where  a consonant  was  to  be  directly  fol- 
lowed by  the  sounds  i or  u,  to  have  special  forms  to 
which  the  sound  of  a should  not  attach.  This  system, 
carried  out  completely,  would  have  raised  the  forms 
of  consonants  to  sixty,  a multiplication  that  was  feared 


11  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  338,  339.  | in  the  Empire.  (See  Herod,  i.  134, 
11  It  is  here  assumed  that  the  135;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  § ‘1 ; viii.  3, 
Medes  were  the  originators  of  the  § 1 ; Strab.  xi.  13,  § 9.) 
system  which  was  afterwards  em-  | 13  These  were  of  course  sounded 

ployed  by  the  Persians.  There  is  broad,  as  in  Italian — the  u like  a in 
no  positive  proof  of  this.  But  all  the  j “ vast;”  the  i like  ee  in  “ feed the 
evidence  which  we  possess  favours  « like  uo  in  “ food." 
the  notion  that  the  early  Persian  14  That  is,  as  the  Italian  e and  o 
civilisation — and  the  writing  belongs  uptrto,  or  as  the  diphthongs  them- 
to  the  time  of  Cyrus — came  to  them  selves  in  French,  e.  g.  /ait,  faux, 
from  the  Medes,  their  predecessors  &c. 
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as  inconvenient.  In  order  to  keep  down  the  number,  it 
seems  to  have  been  resolved,  (1.)  that  one  form  should 
suffice  for  the  aspirated  letters  and  the  sibilants  (viz. 
h,  kh,  ch,  ph  or  /,  s,  sh,  and  z),  and  also  for  b,  y,  and 
tr;  (2.)  that  two  forms  should  suffice  for  the  tenues, 
k,  p,  t,  for  the  liquids  n and  r and  for  v ; and  conse- 
quently (3.)  that  the  full  number  of  three  forms 
should  be  limited  to  some  three  or  four  letters,  as  d, 
m,  j,  and  perhaps  g.  The  result  is  that  the  known 
alphabet  of  the  Persians,  which  is  assumed  here  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  the  Medes,  consists  of 
some  36  or  37  forms,  which  are  really  representative 
of  no  more  than  23  distinct  sounds.15 

It  appears  then,  that  compared  with  the  phonetic 
systems  in  vogue  among  their  neighbours,  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  Medes  and  Persians  was  marked  by  a great 
simplicity.  The  forms  of  the  letters  were  also  very 
much  simplified.  Instead  of  conglomerations  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  wedges  in  a single  character,  wTe  have  in 
the  Medo-Persic  letters  a maximum  of  five  wedges. 
The  most  ordinary  number  is  four,  which  is  some- 
times reduced  to  three  or  even  two.  The  direction 
of  the  wedges  is  uniformly  either  perpendicular  or 
horizontal,  except  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  double 
wedge  or  arrow-head,  ( , where  the  component  ele- 
ments are  placed  obliquely.  The  arrow-head  has  but 
one  position,  the  perpendicular,  with  the  angle  facing 
towards  the  left  hand.  The  only  diagonal  sign  used 
is  a simple  wedge,  placed  obliquely  with  the  point 
towards  the  right,  \i,  which  is  a mere  mark  of 
separation  between  the  words. 

The  direction  of  the  writing  was,  as  with  the  Arian 

“ Soe  Sir  H.  Rawlioson's  analysis  of  the  1'ersian  Alphabet  in  the 
Journal  (f  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  a.  pp.  35-186. 
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nations  generally,  from  left  to  right.  W ords  were  fre- 
quently divided,  and  part  carried  on  to  the  next  line. 
The  characters  were  inscribed  between  straight  lines 
drawn  from  end  to  end  of  the  tablet  on  which  they 
were  written.  Like  the  Hebrew,  they  often  closely 
resembled  one  another,  and  a slight  defect  in  the  stone 
will  cause  one  to  be  mistaken  for  another.  The  resem- 
blance is  not  between  letters  of  the  same  cl^ss  or 
kind ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  between  those  which 
are  most  remote  from  one  another.  Thus  g nearly 
resembles  u ; ch  is  like  d ; tr  like  p ; and  so  on  : while 
k and  kh,  s and  sh,  p and  p/i  (or /)  are  forms  quite 
dissimilar. 

It  is  supposed  that  a cuneiform  alphabet  can  never 
have  been  employed  for  ordinary  writing  purposes,1 
but  must  have  been  confined  to  documents  of  some 
importance,  which  it  was  desirable  to  preserve,  and 
which  were  therefore  either  inscribed  on  stone,  or 
impressed  on  moist  clay  afterwards  baked.  A cursive 
character,  it  is  therefore  imagined,  must  always  have 
been  in  use,  parallel  with  a cuneiform  one  ; 1 and,  as 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  are  known  to  have 
used  a character  of  this  kind  from  a very  high  an- 
tiquity, synchronously  with  their  lapidary  cuneiform, 
so  it  is  supposed  that  the  Arian  races  must  have  pos- 
sessed, besides  the  method  which  has  been  described, 
a cursive  system  of  writing.  Of  this  however  there 
is  at  present  no  direct  evidence.  No  cursive  writing 
of  the  Arian  nations  at  this  time,  either  Median  or 


1 The  cuneiform  is  a very  con-  with  the  hammer  cause  the  wedge 
venient  character  for  impression  upon  j to  fall  out.  But  characters  corn- 


clay,  or  inscription  upon  stone.  In 
the  former  case,  a single  touch  of 
the  instrument  makes  each  wedge ; 
in  the  latter,  three  tai*  of  the  chisel 


posed  of  wedges  are  very  awkward 
to  write. 

5 Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  x.  pp.  31  and  42. 
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Persian,  has  been  found  ; and  it  is  therefore  uncertain 
what  form  of  character  they  employed  on  common 
occasions. 

The  material  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  according 
to  Nicolas  of  Damascus3  and  Ctesias,4  was  parch- 
ment. On  this  the  kings  wrote  the  dispatches  which 
conveyed  their  orders  to  the  officers  who  administered 
the  government  of  provinces ; and  on  this  were  in- 
scribed the  memorials  which  each  monarch  was  careful 
to  have  composed  giving  an  account  of  the  chief 
events  of  his  reign.  The  cost  of  land  carriage  pro- 
bably prevented  papyrus  from  superseding  this  ma- 
terial in  Western  Asia,  as  it  did  in  Greece  at  a 
tolerably  early  date.5  Clay,  so  much  used  for  writing 
on  both  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,6  appears  never  to 
have  approved  itself  as  a convenient  substance  to  the 
Iranians.  For  public  documents  the  chisel  and  the 
rock,  for  private  the  pen  and  the  prepared  skin,  seem 
to  have  been  preferred  by  them ; and  in  the  earlier 
times,  at  any  rate,  they  employed  no  other  materials. 

5 Frag.  10.  See  above,  p.  149,  note  ’. 

4 Ap.  Diod.  Sio.  ii.  32,  § 4.  * Herod,  v.  58. 

• Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  84,  and  p.  334. 
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Chapter  YI. 


CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY. 

Media  ....  quatn  ante  reguum  Cyri  su  peri  oris  et  incrementa  Persidoa 
legimus  Asiae  reginam  totius. — Amm.  Mabc.  xxiii.  6. 

The  origin  of  the  Median  nation  is  wrapt  in  a pro- 
found obscurity.  Following  the  traces  which  the 
Zendavesta  offers,  taking  into  consideration  its 
minute  account  of  the  earlier  Arian  migrations,1 * 
its  entire  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  Medes,  and 
the  undoubted  fact  that  it  was  nevertheless  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians  that  the  document  itself  was  pre- 
served and  transmitted  to  us,  we  should  be  naturally 
led  to  suppose  that  the  race  was  one  which  in  the 
earlier  times  of  Arian  development  was  weak  and 
insignificant,  and  that  it  first  pushed  itself  into  notice 
after  the  ethnological  portions  of  the  Zendavesta 
were  composed,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  about 
b.c.  1000.3  Quite  in  accordance  with  this  view  is 
the  further  fact,  that  in  the  native  Assyrian  annals, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  recovered,  the  Medes  do  not 
make  their  appearance  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  b.c.,  and  when  they  appear  are  weak  and 


1 See  the  translation  of  the  first 

Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  “Monarchy.”  The 
only  other  geographic  notice  of  any 
considerable  length  which  the  Zcnda- 

vesta  contains,  is  in  the  Mithra 
Yasht,  where  the  countries  men- 
tioned are  Aiskata  (Sagartia,  Asa- 
garta  of  cuneiform  inscriptions?), 


Pourata  (Parthia),  Mouru  (Mem, 
Meij,  Margiana),  HarSyfl  (Aria  or 
Herat),  Gau  Sughdha  (Sogdiana), 
and  (jAirizem  (Chorasmia  or  Kha- 
resm).  Here  again  there  is  no  men- 
j tion  of  Media. 

1 Hang,  Assays,  p.  224.  In  Bun- 
sen’s Egypt  the  date  suggested  is 
b.c.  1200  (vol.  iii.  p.  478). 
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unimportant,  only  capable  of  opposing  a very  slight 
resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  Ninevite  kings.1  The 
natural  conclusion  from  these  data  would  appear  to 
be,  that  until  about  B.c.  850  the  Median  name  was 
unknown  in  the  world,  and  that  previously,  if  Medes 
existed  at  all,  it  was  either  as  a sub-tribe  of  some 
other  Arian  race,  or  at  any  rate  as  a tribe  too  petty 
and  insignificant  to  obtain  mention  either  on  the  part, 
of  native  or  of  foreign  historians.  Such  early  insig- 
nificance and  late  development  of  what  ultimately 
becomes  the  dominant  tribe  of  a race  is  no  strange  or 
unprecedented  phenomenon  to  the  historical  inquirer ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  among  the  facts  with  which  he 
is  most  familiar,  and  would  admit  of  ample  illus- 
tration, were  the  point  worth  pursuing,  alike  from 
the  history  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world.4 

But,  against  the  conclusion  to  which  we  could  not 
fail  to  be  led  by  the  Arian  and  Assyrian  records, 
which  agree  together  so  remarkably,  two  startling 
notices  in  works  of  great  authority  but  of  a widely 
different  character  have  to  be  set.  In  the  Toldoth 
Beni  Noah,  or  “ Book  of  the  Generation  of  the  Sons 
of  Noah,”  which  forms  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  which,  if  the  work  of  Moses,  was  probably  com- 
posed at  least  as  early  as  b.c.  1500, 6 we  find  the  word 
Madai — a word  elsewhere  always  signifying  “the 
Medes” — in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Japhet.* 


* See  above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  359  and 
375. 

* The  Hellenes  were  an  insignifi- 
cant Greek  race  until  the  Dorian 
conquests.  (Herod,  i.  58;  Thuc.  i. 
3.)  The  Latins  had  originally  no 
pre-eminence  among  the  Italic  peo- 
ples. The  Turks  for  many  ages 
were  on  a par  with  other  Tatars. 
The  race  which  is  now  forming  Italy 


into  a kingdom  has  only  recently 
shown  itself  superior  to  Lombards, 
Tuscans,  and  Neapolitans. 

* The  Exodus  is  indeed  placed 
by  Bunsen  as  late  as  B.C.  1320, 
and  by  Lepsius  as  late  as  B.c.  1314. 
But  the  balance  of  authority  fa- 
vours a date  from  200  to  300  years 
earlier. 

* Gen.  x.  2. 
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The  word  is  there  conjoined  with  several  other  im- 
portant ethnic  titles,  as  Gromer,  Magog,  Javan,  Tubal, 
and  Meshech ; and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  is  intended  to  designate  the  Median  people.’ 
If  so,  the  people  must  have  had  already  a separate 
and  independent  existence  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
B.c.,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  must  have  by  that 
time  attained  so  much  distinction  as  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  mention  by  a writer  who  was  only  bent  on 
affiliating  the  more  important  of  the  nations  known 
to  him. 

The  other  notice  is  furnished  by  Berosus.  That 
remarkable  historian,  in  his  account  of  the  early 
dynasties  of  his  native  Chaldma,  declared,  that,  at 
a date  anterior  to  B.c.  2000,  the  Medes  had  conquered 
Babylon  by  a sudden  inroad,  had  established  a mo- 
narchy there,  and  had  held  possession  of  the  city  and 
neighbouring  territory  for  a period  of  224  years.7 8 
Eight  kings  of  their  race  had  during  that  interval 
occupied  the  Babylonian  throne.  It  has  been  already 
observed  that  this  narrative  must  represent  a fact.* 
Berosus  would  not  have  gratuitously  invented  a foreign 
conquest  of  his  native  land ; nor  would  the  earlier 
Babylonians,  from  whom  he  derived  his  materials, 
have  forged  a tale  which  was  so  little  flattering  to  their 
national  vanity.  Some  foreign  conquest  of  Baby  Ion  must 


7 Kali  sell  snvs  in  his  comment  on 
the  passage — “ Madai — these  are  un- 
queitionuhly  the  Medes  or  inhabit- 
ants of  Media.”  ( Commentary  on 
the  Old  Tatament,  vol.  i.  p.  166.) 
Note  that  Gomer,  Magog,  Javan,  Tu- 
bal, Meshech,  Ashkenaz,  Togarmah, 
Elishah,  Tarshish,  and  Kittim  (or 
Chittim)  are  all  elsewhere  through 
Scripture  undoubtedly  names  of  na- 

tions or  countries.  Note,  moreover, 


the  plural  form  of  Kittim  and  Doda- 
nim  (or  Rodanim). 

* Beros.  Fr.  11.  “ Post  hos,  qui 
successions  inconcussl  regnum  obti- 
nuerunt,  derepente  Medos  coltectis 
copiis  llabylonem  cepiase  ait,  ibique 
de  suis  tyrannos  constituisse.  Hinc 
nomina  quoque  tyrannorum  Modo- 
rum  edisserit  octo,  annoeque  eorum 
viginti  quatuor  supra  ducentos.” 

* Supra,  vol.  j.  p.  194. 
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have  taken  place  about  the  period  named ; and  it  is 
certainly  a most  important  fact  that  Berosus  should 
call  the  conquerors,  Medes.  He  may  no  doubt  have 
been  mistaken  about  an  event  so  ancient ; he  may 
have  misread  his  authorities,  or  he  may  have  described 
as  Medes  a people  of  which  he  really  knew  nothing 
except  that  they  had  issued  from  the  tract  which  in 
his  own  time  bore  the  name  of  Media.  But,  while 
these  are  mere  possibilities,  hypotheses  to  which  the 
mind  resorts  in  order  to  escape  a difficulty,  the  hard 
fact  remains  that  he  has  used  the  word ; and  this  fact 
coupled  with  the  mention  of  the  Medes  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  does  certainly  raise  a presumption  of  no 
inconsiderable  strength  against  the  view  which  it 
would  be  natural  to  take,  if  the  Zendavesta  and  the 
Assyrian  annals  were  our  sole  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  lends  a substantial  basis  to  the  theories  of 
those  who  regard  the  Medes  as  one  of  the  principal 
primeval  races ; 10  who  believe  that  they  were  well 
known  to  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian valley  as  early  as  the  twenty-third  century 
before  Christ — long  ere  Abraham  left  Ur  for  Harran 
— and  that  they  actually  formed  the  dominant  power 
in  Western  Asia  for  more  than  two  centuries,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  first  Chaldaiau  kingdom. 

And  if  there  are  thus  distinct  historical  grounds 
for  the  notion  of  an  early  Median  development,  there 
are  not  wanting  those  obscurer  but  to  many  minds 
more  satisfactory  proofs,  wherewith  comparative  phi- 
lology and  ethnology  are  wont  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  darker  passages  of  ancient  history.  Eecent 
linguistic  research  has  clearly  traced  among  the  Arba 


10  As  Bunsen.  Sec  bis  F.gy)it,  vol.  iii.  p.  583-597. 
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Lisim,  or  “Four  Tongues”  of  ancient  Chaldcea, 
which  are  so  often  mentioned  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments,1 an  Arian  formation,  such  as  would  naturally 
have  been  left  in  the  country,  if  it  had  been  occupied 
for  some  considerable  period  by  a dominant  Arian 
power.  The  early  Chaldaean  ideographs  have  often 
several  distinct  values;  and,  when  this  is  the  case, 
one  of  the  powers  is  almost  always  an  Arian  name  of 
the  object  represented.2  Words  like  nir,  “man” 
(compare  Greek  dto/p),  ar , “river”  (compare  the 
names  Aras,  Araxes,  AVidanus,  Rha,  Rhodanus,  &c., 
and  the  Greek  pit  tv,  the  Slavonic  rika,  “ river,”  &c.), 
san  “ the  sun  ” (compare  German  sonne,  Slavonic 
solnce,  English  “ sun,”  Dutch  son,  &c.),  are  seemingly 
Arian  roots  ; and  the  very  term  “ Arian  ” ( ariya , 
“ noble  ”)  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  name  of  a pri- 
mitive Chaldaean  monarch,  “ Anoch,  King  of  El- 
lasar.”3  There  is  nothing  perhaps  in  these  scattered 
traces  of  Arian  influence  in  lower  Mesopotamia  at 
a remote  era  that  points  very  particularly  to  the 
Medes ; 4 hut  at  any  rate  they  harmonize  with  the 
historical  account  that  has  reached  us  of  early  Arian 
power  in  these  parts,  and  it  is  important  that  they 
should  not  be  ignored  when  we  are  engaged  in  con- 
sidering the  degree  of  credence  that  is  to  be  awarded 
to  the  account  in  question. 

Again,  there  are  traces  of  a vast  expansion,  appa- 
rently at  a very  early  date,  of  the  Median  race,  such 
as  seems  to  imply  that  they  must  have  been  a great 


1 See  alwvc,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

’ As,  for  instance,  the  same  ideo- 

graph—a rude  representation  of  a 
house — has  the  three  powers  of  e, 
bit,  and  mat — of  which  e is  Hamitic, 
bit  or  beth  Semitic,  add  mat  Arian. 

VOL.  III. 


s Gen.  xiv.  1. 

* Unless  perhaps  it  be  the  name 
Arioch,  which  is  Mcdo-Persic  in 
form,  and  almost  identical  with  Ari- 
aces(’Ap«i<o)r),thenameof  a Medeor 
Persian  in  Arrian.  (AVp.  Al.  iii.  8.) 

M 
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nation  in  Western  Asia  long  previously  to  the  time 
of  the  Iranic  movements  in  Bactria  and  the  adjoining 
regions.  In  the  of  Zagrus  and  Cappadocia,5 6 7 

in  the  Sauro-mate  (or  Northern  Modes)  of  the 
country  between  the  Palus  Masotis  and  the  Caspian,® 
in  the  Mcvtce  or  Maeotae  of  the  tract  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Don,’  and  in  the  Ma>di  of  Thrace,8  we  have 
seemingly  remnants  of  a great  migratory  host,  which, 
starting  from  the  mountains  that  overhung  Meso- 
potamia, spread  itself  into  the  regions  of  the  north 
and  the  north-west  at  a time  which  does  not  admit  of 
being  definitely  stated,  but  which  is  clearly  ante- 
historic.  Whether  these  races  generally  retained 
any  tradition  of  their  origin,  we  do  not  know  ; but  a 
tribe  which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  dwelt  still  fur- 
ther to  the  west  than  even  the  Msedi — to  wit,  the 
Sigynnae,  who  occupied  the  tract  between, the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Danube — had  a very  distinct  belief  in 
their  Median  descent,  a belief  confirmed  by  the  re- 
semblance which  their  national  dress  bore  to  that  of 
the  Medes.®  Herodotus,  who  relates  these  facts  con- 
cerning them,  appends  an  expression  of  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  circumstance  that  emigrants  from  Media 
should  have  proceeded  to  such  a distance  from  their 
original  home — how  it  had  been  brought  about  he 
could  not  conceive.  “ Still,”  he  sagaciously  remarks, 
“ nothing  is  impossible  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages.”10 
A further  argument  in  favour  of  the  early  develop- 


5 Herod,  i.  72;  v.  52;  Hecat. 
Frs.  188,  189  ; Xanth.  Fr.  3. 

“ Herod,  iv.  21,  110-117;  Strab. 
xi.  2,  § 15 ; Diod.  Sic.  ii.  42,  § 6 ; 
Plin.  11.  N.  vi.  7. 

7 Herod,  iv.  123.  In  the  Greek 

Inscriptions  found  in  Scythia  the 


Mseotaj  of  Herodotus  are  commonly 
called  Mietie  (Mairai). 

* Thucyd.  ii.  98 ; Strab.  vii.  5, 
§7;  Polyh.  x.  41,  §4. 

* Herod,  v.  9. 

10  Ibid,  rivom  &’&»  nap  iv  ra) 

naicpa  xpopu) 
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ment  of  Median  power,  and  the  great  importance  of 
the  nation  in  Western  Asia  at  a period  anterior  to 
the  ninth  century,  is  derivable  from  the  ancient 
legends  of  the  Greeks,  which  seem  to  have  designated 
the  Medes  under  the  two  eponyms  of  Medea  and 
Andromeda.  These  legends  indeed  do  not  admit  of 
being  dated  with  any  accuracy  ; but  as  they  are  of  a 
primitive  type,  and  probably  older  than  Homer," 
we  cannot  well  assign  them  to  an  age  later  than 
B.c.  1000.  Now  they  connect  the  Median  name  with 
the  two  countries  of  Syria  and  Colchis,  countries 
remote  from  each  other,  and  neither  of  them  suffi- 
ciently near  the  true  Median  territory  to  be  held 
from  it,  unless  at  a time  vrhen  the  Medes  were  in 
possession  of  something  like  an  empire.  Thus  the 
Greek  myths  harmonise  with  the  narrative  of 
Berosus.  And,  even  apart  from  any  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  the  localities  which  they  connect  with 
the  Medes,  the  very  fact  that  the  race  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  at  this  early  date — long  before  the  move- 
ments  which  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  Assy- 
rians— would  seem  to  shew  that  there  was  some  remote 
period — prior  to  the  Assyrian  domination — when  the 
fame  of  the  Medes  was  great  in  the  parts  of  Asia 
known  to  the  Hellenes,  and  that  they  did  not  first 
attract  Hellenic  notice  (as,  but  for  the  myths, '*  we 


11  The  story  of  the  Argonauts  may  perhaps  be  doubted  by  some  per- 
seenis  to  have  been  in  its  main  par-  sons.  Medea  may  he  derived  from 
ticulara  known  to  Homer.  (See  11.  , pijJor,  “craft,”  or  pifiopat,  “to  act 
vii.  469;  Od.  x.  137-139;  xii.  64-  craftily ’’—and  Perseus  may  be,  and 
72.)  To  that  of  Perseus  and  An-  indeed  has  been,  connected  with  rr«- 
dromeda  he  docs  not  allude ; but  its  par  and  wtpat,  and  regarded  as  a 
character  is  peculiarly  primitive.  mere  Solar  epithet  (Eustath.  Com- 
“ The  ethnic  character  of  these  ment.  mi  Hum.  Od. ; Paley,  note  ad 
myths,  though  (in  one  instance)  loc.)  But  then  mere  accident  would 
vouched  for  by  Strabo  (xi.  13,  § 10),  have  produced  an  apparent  combina- 
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might  have  imagined)  by  the  conquests  of  Cyaxares. 
Thus,  on  the  whole  it  would  appear,  that  the  state- 
ment of  Berosus  with  respect  to  a Median  dynasty  at 
Babylon,  prior  to  B.c.  2000,  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  generally  been  accorded.  We  must 
acknowledge  two  periods  of  Median  prosperity,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a lengthy  interval,  one 
anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  first  (Cushite)  kingdom  in 
Lower  Babylonia,  the  other  parallel  with  the  decline 
and  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Assyria. 

Of  the  first  period  we  have  only  very  scanty 
notices  in  the  fragments  of  Berosus,  and  of  his 
copyist,  Polyhistor.  Our  chronological  computations 
have  already  shewn  that  Berosus  placed  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Median  dynasty  in  B.C.  2458,  and 
its  termination  in  b.c.  2234.13  It  lasted,  he  said, 
224  years,  and  consisted  of  a series  of  eight  kings, 
whose  reigns  must  consequently  have  averaged  twenty- 
eight  years  each.  If  we  may  believe  Syncellus,1  the 
first  king  of  the  dynasty,  according  to  Polyhistor — who 
on  such  a point  would  be  almost  certain  to  follow  Be- 
rosus— was  Zoroaster ! Now  if  Berosus  really  made 
this  statement,  we  must  consider  that  the  true  history 
of  the  period  was  altogether  lost — that  the  very  names 
of  the  Median  kings  had  perished ; 2 and  that  the 


tion  of  Medea  with  Persians  in  both 
myths ; for  not  only  is  l’erseus  the 
husband  of  Andromeda,  but  Persd  or  j 
Porse'is  is  the  mother  of  ASctcs  ( Od. 
x.  139 ; Hes.  Theog.  957).  It  is  a 
profound  remark  of  Aristotle’s — Oi 
Travv  (rvv8vd£fTat  ra  Kara  ovp(Hf(3rj- 

k6s.  ( Eth . Nic.  viii.  4,  § 5.) 

“ See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  191-195. 
Mr.  Palmer  assigns  to  the  dynasty 
the  years  between  B.c.  2209  and  B.c. 
1985.  ( Egyptian  Chronicles,  pp. 

957,  958.) 


1 Syncell.  Chronographia,  p.  147. 

2 Mr.  Palmer  supposes  ( Egyptian 
Chrunides , pp.  957, 958)  that  Syncel- 
lus has  preserved  the  names  of  all 
but  two  of  the  eight  Median  kings 
as  they  were  given  by  Iierosus.  But, 
ns  Syncellus  masses  together  Berosus’s 
dynasties,  it  is  (to  say  the  least) 
extremely  doubtful  whether  he  has 
preserved  any  of  the  Median  names 
oesides  Zoroaster.  The  names  to 
which  Mr.  Palmer  refers — Poms, 
Nechubos,  Nabius,  Cniballus,  and 
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Chaldtean  historian  had  to  trust  to  his  imagination 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  true  Zoroaster  seems 
to  have  lived  nearly  a thousand  years  later ; 3 he 
was  a native  of  Bactria,*  and  was  probably  never 
within  a thousand  miles  of  Babylon.  If  we  may 
judge  the  general  character  of  Berosus’s  early  Median 
history  from  this  specimen,  we  need  not  greatly  de- 
plore its  loss.  The  Median  kings  had  probably  left 
neither  monuments  nor  records.  All  that  was  really 
known  of  them,  was  the  tradition — perhaps  not  very 
trustworthy — that  their  number  had  been  eight,  and 
that  they  had  reigned  for  224  years. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  of  two  centuries  and  a 
quarter,  the  Median  power  suffered  a sudden  col- 
lapse. Cushite  emigrants,  it  is  probable,  poured  into 
Chaldaea ; and  the  Arians  had  to  yield  to  their  supe- 
rior skill  or  numbers,  to  retire  to  the  mountains,  and 
to  commence  that  series  of  migratory  movements, 
which  took  them  on  the  one  hand  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Adriatic,  on  the  other  to  the  Caspian  and  perhaps 
the  Oxus.  We  have  no  means  at  all  of  tracing  these 
wanderings.  From  B.C.  2234  to  u.c.  835  Median 
history  is  a blank.  Wo  can  only  say,  negatively, 
that  the  early  Assyrian  kings  do  not  find  them  in 
Zagros,  and  that  the  Zendic  writers  do  not  notice 
them  in  Eastern  Iran.  They  may  have  dwelt,  during 
this  obscure  period  in  the  tract  between  Zagros  and 
the  desert,  or  again  in  the  more  northern  Azerbijan, 


Zinzcrus — are  not  joined  by  Synccllns 
with  Zoroaster,  but  with  Evechius 
and  Chomasbelus,  the  Chaldemna. 
And  the  names  themselves  are  Se- 
mitic, not  Arian. 

5 Sec  above,  p.  94,  note  5. 


4 The  Zendavesta  is  conclusive  on  . 
this  point.  Its  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  Hcrmippus(ap.  Arnob.  ailv. 
Qeutet,  i.  52),  Justin  (i.  1),  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6),  and 
Moses  of  Choreud  (//ist.  Armen  ,i.  5). 
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thus  inhabiting  a portion  of  the  territory  which  was 
known  as  Media  in  later  times.  Or  they  may,  while 
sending  out  certain  offshoots  to  the  north  and  .west,6 
have  occupied  with  their  main  body  the  upper  Oxus 
country — the  Aryanem  vaejo  of  the  Zendavesta — either 
finding  it  vacant,  or  becoming  joint  occupants  of  the 
tract  with  other  kindred  tribes,  who  were  previously 
settled  in  the  region.  It  is  conceivable  that  under 
the  circumstances  they  laid  aside  their  old  appellation 
of  Medes,  and  knew  themselves  merely  as  Ariya, 
“ the  noble  race ; ”8  and  that  thus  the  Zendavesta  does 
not  make  any  mention  of  their  primitive  title.  When 
however  they  once  more  became  a conquering  power, 
and  retracing  their  steps  to  the  westward,  proceeded 
to  establish  themselves  along  the  mountain-chain 
which  overhung  Mesopotamia — the  scene  of  their 
former  glories — they  resumed  their  true  ethnic  name, 
and  while  their  neighbours  still  for  the  most  part 
knew  them  as  Arlans,’  called  themselves  once  more 
Mada  or  “ Medes.” 

The  first  evidence  that  we  possess  of  their  reap- 
pearance towards  the  west  is  contained  in  the  annals 
of  Shalmaneser  II. — probably  the  “ Shalman  ” of 
Hosea8 — who  reigned  from  b.c.  859  to  b.c.  824. 
This  monarch  relates  that  in  his  24th  year  (b.c.  835), 
after  having  reduced  to  subjection  the  Zimri,  who 
held  the  Zagros  mountain-range  immediately  to  the 


• The  Sauromat®,  Maitn;,  Madi, 
&c.  (See  above,  p.  162.) 

* Sec  Professor  Max  Mliller’s  Lan- 
guages of  the  Seal  of  Bar,  p.  28, 
note  ; and  compare  Iirockhaus,  l en- 
didad , p.  338. 

’ Herod,  vii.  62.  01  . . 

(KaXinyro  ttiIA  npot  ndvrwv  "Apim. 

’ I loan,  x.  14.  “Thy  fortresses 


shall  be  spoiled,  as  Shalman  spoiled 
Beth-Arbel  in  the  day  of  battle.” 
Beth-Arbel  is  probably  Arbela,  which 
was  among  the  cities  that  joined  in 
the  revolt  at  the  end  of  Shalmane- 
ser’s reign  (supra,  voL  ii.  p.  371), 
and  which  may  therefore  very  pro- 
bably have  been  sacked  when  the 
rebellion  was  put  down. 
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east  of  Assyria,  and  received  tribute  from  the  Per- 
sians, he  led  an  expedition  into  Media  and  Arazias, 
where  he  took  and  destroyed  a number  of  the  towns, 
slaying  the  men,  and  carrying  off  the  spoil.”  He 
does  not  mention  any  pitched  battle ; and  indeed  it 
would  seem  that  he  met  with  no  serious  resistance. 
The  Medes  whom  he  attacks  are  evidently  a weak 
and  insignificant  people,  whom  he  holds  in  small 
esteem,  and  regards  as  only  deserving  of  a hurried 
mention.  They  seem  to  occupy  the  tract  now  known 
as  Ardelan — a varied  region  containing  several  lofty 
ridges,  with  broad  plains  lying  between  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  time  of  this  first  contact 
of  Media  with  Assyria — a contact  taking  place  when 
Assyria  was  in  her  prime  and  Media  was  only  just 
emerging  from  a long  period  of  weakness  and  obscu- 
rity— is  almost  exactly  that  wliich  Ctesias  selects  as 
the  date  of  the  great  revolution  whereby  the  Empire 
of  the  East  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Shemites 
into  those  of  the  Arians.10  The  long  residence  of 
Ctesias  among  the  Persians  gave  him  a bias  towards 
that  people,  which  even  extended  to  their  close  kin, 
the  Medes.  Bent  on  glorifying  these  two  Arian  races, 
he  determined  to  throw  back  the  commencement  of 
their  Empire  to  a period  long  anterior  to  the  true 
date ; and,  feeling  specially  anxious  to  cover  up  their 
early  humiliation,  he  assigned  their  most  glorious 
conquests  to  the  very  century,  and  almost  to  the  very 


• Seo  above,  vol.  iL  p.  369;  and 
compare  the  Black  Obelisk  Inscrip- 
tion ( Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  Oct.  1863, 
p.  424). 

10  Ctesias  gave  to  his  eight  Median 
kings  anterior  to  Aspadas  or  Asty- 
ages  a period  of  282  years.  Assum- 


ing his  date  for  Astyages’  accession 
to  have  been  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  with  that  of  Herodotus  (b.c. 
593),  we  have  B.c.  875  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
and  rise  of  the  Median  under  Ar- 
bacea. 
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time,  when  they  were  in  fact  suffering  reverses  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  over  whom  he  represented 
them  as  triumphant.  There  was  a boldness  in  the 
notion  of  thus  inverting  history  which  almost  de- 
served, and  to  a considerable  extent  obtained,  success. 
The  “ long  chronology  ” of  Ctesias  kept  its  ground 
until  recently,  not  indeed  meeting  with  universal 
acceptance,11  but  on  the  whole  predominating  over 
the  “ short  chronology  ” of  Herodotus ; and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  anything  less  than  the  discovery 
that  the  native  records  of  Assyria  entirely  contra- 
dicted Ctesias  would  have  sufficed  to  drive  from  the 
field  his  figment  of  early  Median  dominion.11 

The  second  occasion  upon  which  we  hear  of  the 
Medes  in  the  Assyrian  annals  is  in  the  reign  of  Shal- 
maneser’s son  and  successor,  Shamas-Iva.  Here 
again,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  Assyrians  were 
the  aggressors.  Shamas-Iva  invaded  Media  and  Ara- 
zias  in  his  third  year,  and  committed  ravages  similar 
to  those  of  his  father,  wasting  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  but  not  (it  would  seem)  reducing  the 
Medes  to  subjection  or  even  attempting  to  occupy 
their  territory.  Again,  the  attack  is  a mere  raid, 
which  produces  no  permanent  impression.13 


11  The  “ long  chronology  ” of  Cte- 
sias was  adopted,  among  the  ancients, 
by  Cephalion,  Castor,  Polybius,  /Emi- 
lios Sura,  Trogus  Pompcius,  Nico- 
laus Damasccuus,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Strabo,  Velleius  Paterculus,  and 
others ; among  the  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eu- 
sebius, Augustine,  Sulpiciug  Sevorus, 
Agathias,  Eustathius,  and  Syncellus ; 
among  the  modems,  by  Pridcaux, 
Fro  ret,  and  the  French  Academicians 
generally.  Scaliger  was,  I believe, 
the  first  to  discredit  it.  He  was  fol- 


lowed in  the  last  century  by  the 
AbW  Sevin  and  Volncy.  In  the 
present  century  the  “long  chrono- 
logy” has  hail  lew  advocates. 

“ Ix>ng  after  the  superiority  of 
the  scheme  of  Herodotus  was  recog- 
nised, attempts  continued  to  be  made 
to  reconcile  Ctesias  with  him  by  sup- 
posing the  list  of  the  latter  to  bo 
an  eastern  Median  dynasty  (Heeren’s 
Manual,  p.  27,  E.  T.),  or  to  contain 
a certain  number  of  viceroy's  (Clin- 
ton,  F.  11.  vol.  i.  p.  2G1). 

“ Compare  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 
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It  is  in  the  reign  of  the  son  and  successor  of 
Shamas-Iva  that  the  Medes  appear  for  the  first  time 
to  have  made  their  submission  and  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Assyrian  tributaries.  A people  which  was 
unable  to  offer  effectual  resistance  when  the  Assyrian 
levies  invaded  their  country,  and  which  had  no  means 
of  retaliating  upon  their  foe  or  making  him  suffer 
the  evils  that  ho  inflicted,  was  naturally  tempted  to 
save  itself  from  molestation  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute,  so  purchasing  quiet  at  the  expense  of 
honour  and  independence.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century  B.C.,  the  Medes  seem  to  have  followed 
the  example  set  them  very  much  earlier  by  their  kin- 
dred and  neighbours,  the  Persians,1  and  to  have  made 
arrangements  for  an  annual  payment  which  should 
exempt  their  territory  from  ravage.*  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  arrangement  was  made  by  the  whole 
people.  The  Median  tribes  at  this  time  hung  so 
loosely  together  that  a policy  adopted  by  one  portion 
of  them  might  be  entirely  repudiated  by  another. 
Most  probably  the  tribute  was  paid  by  those  tribes 
only  which  bordered  on  Zagros,  and  not  by  those 
further  to  the  east  or  to  the  north,  into  whose  terri- 
tories the  Assyrian  arms  had  not  yet  penetrated. 

No  further  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Medes 
is  known  to  have  occurred3  until  about  a hundred 


* The  Persians  paid  tribute  to 
Shalmaneser  II.  ( Black  Obelisk  In- 
scription, p.  424),  and  again  to  Sha- 
mas-Iva. They  scorn  to  have  been 
at  this  time  dwelling  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Medes,  probably 
somewhere  within  the  limits  of  Me- 
dia Magna. 

1 See  the  Inscription  of  this  king 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
voL  xix.  p.  185. 

’ There  are  grounds,  however,  for 


suspecting  that  during  the  obscure 
period  of  Assyrian  history  which 
divides  lva-lush  IV.  from  Tiglath- 
I’ileser  II.  (n.c.  781-744),  Media  be- 
came once  more  independent,  and 
that  she  was  again  mado  tributary 
by  the  last-named  monarch.  That 
monarch  even  sent  an  officer  to  ex- 
ercise authority  in  the  country.  (Sir 
II.  Rawlinson  in  the  Athenaeum,  No. 
1869,  p.  246.) 
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years  later,  when  the  Assyrians  ceased  to  be  content 
with  the  semi-independent  position  which  had  been 
hitherto  allowed  them,  and  determined  on  their  more 
complete  subjugation.  The  great  Sargon,  the  assail-  . 
ant  of  Egypt  and  conqueror  of  Babylon,  towards  the 
middle  of  his  reign,  invaded  Media  with  a large 
army,  and  having  rapidly  overrun  the  country, 
seized  several  of  the  towns,  and  “ annexed  them  to 
Assyria,”  while  at  the  same  time  he  also  established 
in  new  situations  a number  of  fortified  posts.4  The 
object  was  evidently  to  incorporate  Media  into  the 
empire  ; and  the  posts  were  stations  in  which  a stand- 
ing army  was  placed,  to  over-awe  the  natives  and 
prevent  them  from  offering  an  effectual  resistance. 
With  the  same  view  deportation  of  the  people  on  a 
large  scale  seems  to  have  been  practised ; 6 and  the 
gaps  thus  made  in  the  population  were  filled  up — 
wholly  or  in  part — by  the  settlement  in  the  Median 
cities  of  Samaritan  captives.*  On  the  country  thus 
re-organised  and  re-arranged  a tribute  of  a new  cha- 
racter was  laid.  In  lieu  of  the  money  payment 
hitherto  exacted,  the  Medes  were  required  to  furnish 
annually  to  the  royal  stud  a numl>er  of  horses.’  It 
is  probable  that  Media  was  already  famous  for  the 
remarkable  breed  which  is  so  celebrated  in  later 
ti pies ; 8 and  that  the  horses  now  required  of  her  by 
the  Assyrians  were  to  be  of  the  large  and  highly 
valued  kind  known  as  “ Nisaian.” 


4 Oppert,  Imcriplious  det  Sar-  | 
gonidt* , p.  25.  Compare  above,  vol. 
ii.  p.  422. 

s This  is  not  stated  in  express 
terms  j but  Sargon  says  in  one  place 
that  he  peopled  Ashdod  with  cap- 
tives from  tlie  extreme  East  (In-  i 


tcriptions,  &C.,  p.  27),  while  in 
another  he  reckons  Media  the  most 
eastern  portion  of  his  dominions. 

* 2 Kings  xvii.  6 ; xviii.  1 1. 

7 Oppert,  Imcriptiom,  Ac.,  p.  25. 
" See  above,  p.  67. 
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The  date  of  this  subjugation  is  about  b.c.  710. 
And  here,  if  we  compare  the  Greek  accounts  of 
Median  history  with  those  far  more  authentic  ones 
which  have  reached  us  through  the  Assyrian  con- 
temporary records,  we  are  struck  by  a repetition  of 
the  same  device  which  came  under  our  notice  more 
than  a century  earlier — the  device  of  covering  up 
the  nation’s  disgraces  at  a particular  period  by  as- 
signing to  that  very  date  certain  great  and  striking 
successes.  As  Ctesias’s  revolt  of  the  Medes  under 
Arbaces  and  conquest  of  Nineveh  synchronises  nearly 
with  the  first  known  ravages  of  Assyria  within  the 
territories  of  the  Medes,  so  Herodotus’s  revolt  of  the 
same  people  and  commencement  of  their  monarchy 
under  Deioces  falls  almost  exactly  at  the  date  when 
they  entirely  lost  their  independence.*  As  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  Herodotus  either  of  partiality 
towards  the  Medes  or  of  any  wilful  departure  from 
the  truth,  we  must  regard  him  as  imposed  upon  by 
his  informants,  who  were  probably  either  Medes  or 
Persians.10  These  mendacious  patriots  found  little 
difficulty  in  palming  their  false  tale  upon  the  simple 
Halicarnassian,  thereby  at  once  extending  the  anti- 
quity of  their  empire  and  concealing  its  shame  be- 
hind a halo  of  fictitious  glory. 

After  their  subjugation  by  Sargon,  the  Medes  of 
Media  Magna  ap|>ear  to  have  remained  the  faithful 
subjects  of  Assyria  for  sixty  or  seventy  years.  During 


’ As  Herodotus  gives  to  his  four  =708). 

, Median  kings  a period  of  exactly  150  10  Herodotus  speaks  in  one  place 

years,  and  places  the  accession  of  only,  (vii.  62)  of  deriving  informa- 
Cvrus  78  years  before  the  battle  of  tion  from  tho  Hides.  He  quotes 
Marathon,  he  really  assigns  the  com-  the  Persians  as  his  authorities  fre- 
mcncement  of  tho  Median  monarchy  quently  (i.  1-5 ; 95;  iii.  98,  4c.). 
to  B.c.  708  (since  480  + 78  + 150 
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this  period  we  find  no  notices  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  nation  in  the  Assyrian  records  : only  here  and 
there  indications  occur  that  Assyria  is  stretching  out 
her  arnis  towards  the  more  distant  and  outlying 
tribes,  especially  those  of  Azerbijan,  and  compelling 
them  to  acknowledge  her  as  mistress.  Sennacherib 
boasts  that  early  in  his  reign,  about  B.c.  701,  he 
received  an  embassy  from  the  remoter  parts  of  Media 
— “ parts  of  which  the  kings  his  fathers  had  not  even 
heard”11 — which  brought  him  presents  in  sign  of 
submission  and  patiently  accepted  his  yoke.  His 
son,  Esar-haddon,  relates  that,  about  his  tenth  year 
(b.c.  670)  he  invaded  Bikni  or  Bikan,13  a distant 
province  of  Media,  “ whereof  the  kings  his  fathers 
had  never  heard  the  name,”  and  attacking  the  cities 
of  the  region  one  after  another  forced  them  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority.13  The  country  was  held 
by  a number  of  independent  chiefs,  each  bearing 
sway  in  his  own  city  and  adjacent  territory.  These 
chiefs  have  unmistakeably  Arian  names,  as  Sitri- 
parna,  or  Sitra-phernes,  Eparna  or  Ophernes,  Zana- 
sana  or  Zanasanes,  and  Itamatiya  or  Itamates.14 
Esar-haddon  says  that,  having  entered  the  country 
with  his  army,  he  seized  two  of  the  chiefs  and  carried 
them  off  to  Assyria,  together  with  a vast  spoil  and 


11  Pox  Talbot,  'Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xix.  p.  143. 

u Probably  Azcr-bijan.  See  above, 
p.  15,  note  “. 

“ Fox  Talbot,  Assyrian  Texts, 
pp.  15,  16;  Oppcrt,  Inscriptions  ties 
Sargonides,  p.  57. 

u The  termination  pama  may  be 
compared  with  the  Old  Persian  frana, 
which  is  found  in  Vidafrana  (Iuta- 
pherocs).  11k-  initial  Sit ir  is  jier- 
ha]»  khshatra,  “ crown,"  or  possibly 
chitra,  “stock.”  In  Zanasana  we 


have  the  common  Mcdo-Persic  ter- 
mination -ana  ( = Gk.  -avg r)  suffixed 
to  a root  which  is  probably  connected 
with  zan,  “ to  slay.”  Kamatiya  has 
for  its  first  clement  undoubtedly 
ratnan  (acc.  rdma),  “ pleasant,  agree- 
able.” The  remainder  of  the  word  is 
lerhaps  a mere  personal  suffix.  Or  , 
the  whole  word  may  be  a contraction 
of  ramo-daitya,  “ given  to  be  agree- 
able." (Brockliaus,  Vendidad-ScuU, 
p.  390.) 
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numerous  other  captures.  Hereupon  the  remaining 
chiefs,  alarmed  for  their  safety,  made  their  submis- 
sion, consenting  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  ad- 
mitting Assyrian  officers  into  their  territories,  who 
watched,  if  they  did  not  even  control,  the  government. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  time  when  Media 
seems  to  have  been  first  consolidated  into  a monarchy 
by  the  genius  of  an  individual.  Sober  history  is 
forced  to  discard  the  shadowy  forms  of  kings  with 
which  Greek  writers  of  more  fancy  than  judgment 
have  peopled  the  darkness  that  rests  upon  the  “ ori- 
gines  ” of  the  Medes.  Arbaces,  Maudaces,1  Sosarmus, 
Artycas,  Arbianes,2  Artseus,  Deioces — Median  mon- 
archs,  according  to  Ctesias  or  Herodotus,  during  the 
space  of  time  comprised  within  the  years  u.c.  875 
and  B.c.  655 — have  to  be  dismissed  by  the  modern 
writer  without  a word,  since  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  in- 
ventions of  unscrupulous  romancers,  not  men  who 
once  walked  the  earth.  The  list  of  Median  kings  in 
Ctesias,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  list  in  Herodotus, 
seems  to  be  a pure  forgery — an  extension  of  the 
period  of  the  monarchy  by  the  conscious  use  of  a 
system  of  duplication.  Each  king,  or  period,  in 
Herodotus  occurs  in  the  list  of  Ctesias  twice3 — a 


1 So  Diodorus  (ii.  32)  and  Euse- 
bius ( Chron . Can.  i.  15).  But  Syu- 
ccllus  gives  the  name  as  Mandaucos 
(Chronograph,  p.  372),  and  so  does 
Moses  of  ChorGnd  (Hist.  Armen,  i. 
21V 

2 Moses  of  Chorfind  substitutes  for 
Arbianes  the  entirely  difl'erent  name 
Cardiceas.  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  s.  c.) 
Eusebius  and  Syncellus  take  only 
four  kings  from  Ctesias,  and  then 
change  to  the  list  of  Herodotus. 

* This  is  manifest  from  the  num- 


ber of  the  years  which  Ctesias  assigns 
to  his  kings.  See  the  subjoined  table. 


Ctksias. 

HrnoDOTUM. 

Kings. 

Yr». 

Kitnrs,  Arc. 

Yrs. 

Arbaces  ...... 

■i»  = 

Interregnum  . 

— 

Stwannus  .... 

30  = 

Interregnum  . 

Artycas 

50  — 

I\doc*"» 

53 

Arbianes 

22  = 

Phrnortes .... 

22 

Articus 

<0  = 

Cyaxaros  .... 

40 

Artynes 

Aisti  barns 

22  — 

Phrsortes 

22 

40  = 

Cyaxares  .... 

40 

The 
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transparent  device,  clumsily  cloaked  by  the  cheap 
expedient  of  a liberal  invention  of  names.4  Even 
the  list  of  Herodotus  requires  curtailment.  His 
Deioces,  whose  whole  history  reads  more  like  ro- 
mance than  truth5 — the  organiser  of  a powerful  mon- 
archy in  Media  just  at  the  time  when  Sargon  was 
building  his  fortified  posts  in  the  country  and  peopling 
with  his  Israelite  captives  the  old  “ cities  of  the 
Medes” — the  prince  who  reigned  for  above  half  a 
century  in  perfect  peace  with  his  neighbours,*  and 
who,  although  contemporary  with  Sargon,  Sennache- 
rib, Esar-haddon,  and  Asshur-bani-pal — all  kings 
more  or  less  connected  with  Media — is  never  heard 
of  in  any  of  their  annals,  must  be  relegated  to  the 
historical  limbo  in  which  repose  so  many  “ shades  of 
mighty  names ; ” and  the  Herodotean  list  of  Median 
kings  must,  at  any  rate,  be  thus  far  reduced.  No- 
thing is  more  evident  than  that  during  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  Assyria  under  the  great  Sargon  idae 
above-named,  there  was  no  grand  Median  kingdom 


The  first  critic  who  noted  this 
curious  method  of  duplication,  so 
far  as  1 know,  was  Volncy.  (Sec  his 
Recherche*  stir  THistoire  Ancienne, 
tom.  i.  pp.  144  et  seqq.)  Heeren 
glanced  at  it  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Manual  (p.  476,  E.  TV).  I myself 
noted  it  before  I found  it  in  Volney. 
The  only  weak  point  in  the  case  is 
with  respect  to  the  interregnum.  I 
presume  that  Ctesias  supjiosed  He- 
rodotus to  reckon  the  interregnum 
at  a generation — 30  years,  in  round 
numbers — and  introduced  the  change 
in  the  case  of  Arbaces,  from  30  to 
28,  in  order  to  make  the  principle  of 
alternations,  which  pervade®  his  list 
and  furnishes  the  key  to  it,  less 
glaring  and  pal  liable. 

4 Ctesias  shows  no  great  talent  or 
skill  in  his  invention  of  names.  He 


has  not  half  the  fertility  of  zEschy- 
lus.  (See  the  Rersce,  passim.)  In 
his  Median  list,  Artycas,  Arueus, 
Artynes,  are  but  variants  of  one  and 
the  same  name — modifications  of  the 
root  arias,  “great,”  (Hesych.  'Aprrir, 
fiiyat  *ai  \apirp6s.)  In  his  Assy- 
rian list  he  mixes  Greek  and  Persian 
with  Semitic  names,  and  in  one  part 
flies  off  to  geography  for  assistance. 
In  his  famous  story  of  the  joint  con- 
spiracy of  Arbaces  and  Ilclesis  he 
simply  took  the  actual  names  of  the 
satraps  of  Media  and  Assyria  during 
the  time  of  his  own  residence  in 
Persia.  (See  Xen.  A nab.  vii.  8, 
§ 26.)  This  last  fact  has,  I believe, 
never  been  noticed. 

s See  Mr.  G rote’s  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  307,  308. 

‘ Herod,  i.  102. 
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upon  the  eastern  flank  of  the  empire.  Such  a king- 
dom had  certainly  not  been  formed  up  to  b.c.  670, 
when  Esar-haddon  reduced  the  mare  distant  Medes, 
finding  them  still  under  the  government  of  a number 
of  petty  chiefs.7  It  is  not  likely  to  have  been  formed 
during  the  reign  of  the  fifth  Sargonid,  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  who  was  even  more  enterprising  and  powerful 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.8 *  The  earliest  time  at 
which  we  can  imagine  the  consolidation  to  have 
taken  place,  consistently  with  what  we  know  of  As- 
syria, is  b.c.  647,  the  year  of  the  accession  of  the 
last  Assyrian  monarch,  the  weak  and  unwarlike 
Saraeus. 

The  cause  of  the  sudden  growth  of  Media  in  power 
about  this  period,  and  of  the  consolidation  which 
followed  rapidly  upon  that  growth,  is  to  be  sought, 
apparently,  in  fresh  migratory  movements  from  the 
Arian  head-quarters,  the  countries  east  and  south- 
east of  the  Caspian.  The  Cyaxares  who  about  the 
year  b.c.  632  led  an  invading  host  of  Medes  against 
Nineveh,  was  so  well  known  to  the  Arian  tribes  of 
the  north-east,  that,  when  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  a Sagartian  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
in  that  region,  he  stated  the  ground  of  his  claim  to 
the  Sagartian  throne  to  be  descent  from  Cyaxares.* 
This  great  chief,  it  is  probable,  either  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  his  father  (whom  Herodotus  calls 
Phraortes),10  led  a fresh  emigration  of  Arians  from 


7 See  above,  p.  172. 

' See  vol.  ii.  pp.  493,  494. 

* See  the  behistun  Jntcription 
(printed  in  the  author's  Herodotus, 
vol.  ii.  ad  fin.),  CoL  ii.  Par.  14r, 
§4. 

10  The  name  Phraortes  in  this  con- 
nection is  suspicious.  It  was  home 


by  a Mode  who  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis ; who,  however,  laid  it 
aside,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Xathrites  (Ilth.  Inter.  Col.  ii.  Par.  5, 
§ 4).  If  Phraortes  had  been  a royal 
name  previously,  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  made  to  give  way  to  one 
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the  Bactrian  and  Sagartian  country  to  the  regions 
directly  east  of  the  Zagros  mountain  chain ; and 
having  thus  vastly  increased  the  strength  of  the 
Arian  race  in  that  quarter,  set  himself  to  consolidate 
a mountain  kingdom  capable  of  resisting  the  great 
monarchy  of  the  plain.  Accepted,  it  would  seem,  as 
chief  by  the  former  Arian  inhabitants  of  the  tract, 
he  proceeded  to  reduce  the  scattered  Scythic  tribes 
which  had  hitherto  held  possession  of  the  high  moun- 
tain region.  The  Zimri,  Minni,  Ilupuska,  &c.,  who 
divided  among  them  the  country  lying  between  Me- 
dia Proper  and  Assyria,  were  attacked  and  subdued 
without  any  great  difficulty;"  and  the  conqueror, 
finding  himself  thus  at  the  head  of  a considerable 
kingdom  and  no  longer  in  any  danger  of  subjugation 
at  the  hands  of  Assyria,  began  to  contemplate  the 
audacious  enterprise  of  himself  attacking  the  Great 
Power,  which  had  been  for  so  many  hundred  years 
the  terror  of  Western  Asia.  The  supineness  of 
Saracus,  the  Assyrian  king,  encouraged  his  aspira- 
tions ; and  about  u.c.  634,  when  that  monarch  had 
held  the  throne  for  thirteen  years,  suddenly,  without 
warning,  the  Median  troops  debouched  from  the 
passes  of  Zagros,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 


which  had  no  great  associations 
attached  to  it. 

On  the  whole  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  the  I’hraortes  of  Herodotus  ought 
not  to  be  absolutely  retrenched,  like 
his  Deioccs.  The  testimony  of  /Es- 
chylus,  who  makes  Cyaxares  found 
the  Medo-Persian  empire  (Pen.  761), 
and  the  evidence  of  the  Behistun 
Inscription  that  the  Modes  traced 
their  royal  race  to  him,  and  not  any 
higher,  seem  to  show  that  lie  was 
really  the  founder  of  Median  inde- 
pendence. Still,  it  has  not  been 


thought  right  wholly  to  discard  the 
authority  of  Herodotus,  where  he  is 
not  absolutely  contradicted  by  the 
monuments. 

11  KnT(<TTpt<l>fTo  Ttjv  ’Aair)V  [4 
‘t’pnoprrjs,  d7r  uAAcn  in'  aXAo  ivy 

iSvo r.  (Herod,  i.  102.)  These  wars 
may  have  been  in  other  directions 
also,  but  they  imut  have  been  in 
Zagros  for  Media  to  have  come  at 
the  end  of  them  into  contact  with 
Assyria.  (See  the  continuation  of 
the  |nssage,  is  A orpartvaaptyos 
ini  tovs  ' Aatrvpiovs  s.t.A.) 
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rich  country  at  its  base.  Alarmed  by  the  nearness 
and  greatness  of  the  peril,  the  Assyrian  king  shook 
off  his  lethargy,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  marched  out  to  confront  the  invader.  A 
great  battle  was  fought,  probably  somewhere  in  Adia- 
b6ne,  in  which  the  Medes  were  completely  defeated  : 
their  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces ; and  the  father 
of  Cyaxares  was  among  the  slain.14 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  Median  expedition 
against  Nineveh.  The  assailants  had  miscalculated 
their  strength.  In  their  own  mountain  country,  and 
so  long  as  they  should  be  called  upon  to  act  only 
on  the  defensive,  they  might  be  right  in  regarding 
themselves  as  a match  for  the  Assyrians ; but  when 
they  descended  into  the  plain,  and  allowed  their 
enemy  the  opportunity  of  manoeuvring  and  of  using 
his  war-chariots,13  their  inferiority  was  marked.  Cy- 
axares, now,  if  not  previously,  actual  king,  withdrew 
awhile  from  the  war,  and,  convinced  that  all  the 
valour  of  his  Medes  would  be  unavailing  without 
discipline,  set  himself  to  organise  the  army  on  a new 
system,  taking  a pattern  from  the  enemy,  who  had 
long  possessed  some  knowledge  of  tactics.1  Hitherto, 
it  would  seem,  each  Median  chief  had  brought  into 
the  field  his  band  of  followers,  some  mounted,  some 
on  foot,  foot  and  horse  alike  armed  variously  as  their 
means  allowed  them,  some  with  bows  and  arrows, 
some  with  spears,  some  perhaps  with  slings  or  darts  ;4 


11  'O  Qpaiprqs  airrnt  t(  St t<f>6aprj, 
xcil  6 irrparo:  avrov  6 rroAAor. 

(Herod.  L s.  c.) 

u Compare  the  case  of  the  Israel- 
ites and  the  old  nations  of  Canaan 
(Judg.  i.  19). 

1 Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  69. 

* Herod,  i.  103.  Herodotus  docs 

VOL.  III. 


not  mention  slingers,  but  only  spear- 
men and  archers.  Still,  as  we  find 
slingers  among  the  Assyrians  (supra, 
vol.  ii.  p.  43),  and  among  the  Egyp- 
tians (Wilkinson’s  Ancient  E<ff//e 
tiane,  vol.  i.  p.  316),  and  as  the 
sling  is  the  natural  weapon  of  moun- 
taineers, we  may  conclude  that  the 

N 


4. 
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and  the  army  had  been  composed  of  a number  of 
such  bodies,  each  chief  keeping  his  band  close  about 
him.  Cyaxares  broke  up  these  bands,  and  formed 
the  soldiers  who  composed  them  into  distinct  corps, 
according  as  they  were  horsemen  or  footmen,  archers, 
slingers,  or  lancers.  He  then,  having  completed  his 
arrangements  at  his  ease,  without  disturbance  (so  far 
as  appears)  from  Saracus,  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  renew  the  war  with  a good  prospect  of  success. 
Collecting  as  large  an  army  as  he  could,  both  from 
his  Arian  and  his  Scythic  subjects,  he  marched  into 
Assyria,  met  the  troops  of  Saracus  in  the  field,  de- 
feated them  signally,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge 
behind  the  strong  works  which  defended  their  capital. 
He  even  ventured  to  follow  up  the  flying  foe  and 
commence  the  siege  of  the  capital  itself ; but  at  this 
point  he  was  suddenly  checked  in  his  career  of  vic- 
tory, and  forced  to  assume  a defensive  attitude,  by 
a danger  of  a novel  kind,  which  recalled  him  from 
Nineveh  to  his  own  country. 

The  vast  tracts,  chiefly  consisting  of  grassy  plains, 
which  lie  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Jaxartes  or  Syhun  river,  were  in- 
habited in  ancient  times  by  a race  or  races  known  to 
the  Asiatics  as  Saka,3  to  the  Greeks  as  ~2ku0<u,  “ Scy- 
thians.” These  people  appear  to  have  been  allied 
ethnically  with  many  of  the  more  southern  races,  as 
with  the  Parthians,  the  Iberians,  the  Alarodians, 
the  tribes  of  the  Zagros  chain,  the  Susianians,  and 


Medes  were  not  without  them.  That 
the  Persians  used  slings  is  well  esta- 
blished. (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  3,  § 16.) 

1 This  was  especially  the  J’mian 
name  (Herod,  vii.  64).  It  is  found 
throughout  the  Achtemenian  inscrip- 


tions, but  not  in  the  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian,  where  the  term  which 
replaces  it  is  Qimiri  or  Kimiri  (ap- 
parently “Cimmerians").  In  the 
Zendavesta  Turiyu  (Turanian)  is  the 
appellative  of  the  Scythic  races. 
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others.4  It  is  just  possible  that  they  may  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  southern  brethren, 
and  that,  when  Cyaxares  brought  the  tribes  of  Zagros 
under  his  yoke,  the  Scyths  of  the  North  may  have 
felt  resentment  or  compassion.  If  this  view  seem 
too  improbable,  considering  the  distance,  the  physical 
obstacles,  and  the  little  communication  that  there 
was  lie  tween  nations  in  those  early  times,  we  must 
suppose  that  by  a mere  coincidence  it  happened  that 
the  subjugation  of  the  southern  Scyths  by  Cyaxares 
was  followed  within  a few  years  by  a great  irruption 
of  Scyths  from  the  trans-Caucasian  region.  In  that 
case  we  shall  have  to  regard  the  invasion  as  a mere 
example  of  that  ever  recurring  law,  by  which  the 
poor  and  hardy  races  of  Upper  Asia  or  Europe  are 
from  time  to  time  directed  upon  the  effete  kingdoms 
of  the  south,  to  shake,  ravage,  or  overturn  them  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  prevent  them  from  stagnating 
into  corruption. 

The  character  of  the  Scythians,  and  the  general 
nature  of  their  ravages,  have  been  described  in  a 
former  volume.6  If  they  entered  Southern  Asia,  as 
seems  probable,*  by  the  Daghestan  route,  they  would 
then  have  been  able  to  pass  on  without  much  diffi- 
culty,7 through  Georgia  into  Azerbijan,  and  from 
Azerbijan  into  Media  Magna,  where  the  Medes  had 
now  established  their  southern  capital.  Four  roads 
lead  from  Azerbijan  to  Hainadan  or  the  Greater 


* See  the  author's  Herodotus,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  103,  169,  188,  204,  Ac. 

* See  vol.  ii.  pp.  510-514. 

8 Herodotus  says  of  the  Scythians 
that  they  marched  from  Scythia  into 
Media  by  a roundabout  route,  iv 
cjfowfp  to  Kav/cdtriov  opos  (i. 
104).  This  description  is  exactly 


applicable  to  the  route  along  the 
western  shores  of  the  Caspian,  by 
Derbend  and  ISakou. 

7 The  Bakou  route  conducts  into 
the  flat  Moghan  district  at  the  mouth 
of  the  combined  Kur  and  Ants, 
whence  it  is  easy  to  march  to  Tabriz 
and  the  Urumiyeh  country. 

N 2 
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Ecbatana,  one  through  Menjil  and  Kasvin,  and  across 
the  Karaghan  Hills ; a second  through  Miana,  Zen- 
jan,  and  the  province  of  Khamseh;  a third  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jaghetu,  through  Chukli  and  Tikan- 
Teppeh ; and  a fourth  through  Sefer-Khaneh  and 
Sennah.  We  cannot  say  which  of  the  four  the  in- 
vaders selected ; but,  as  they  were  pressing  southwards 
they  met  the  army  of  Cyaxares,  which  had  quitted 
Nineveh  on  the  first  news  of  their  invasion,  and  had 
marched  in  hot  haste  to  meet  and  engage  them.8 
The  two  enemies  were  not  ill-matched.  Both  were 
hardy  and  warlike,  both  active  and  full  of  energy ; 
with  both  the  cavalry  was  the  chief  arm,  and  the 
bow  the  weapon  on  which  they  depended  mainly  for 
victory.  The  Medes  were  no  doubt  the  better  dis- 
ciplined ; they  had  a greater  variety  of  weapons  and  of 
soldiers ; and  individually  they  were  probably  more 
powerful  men  than  the  Scythians  :*  but  these  last  had 
the  advantage  of  numbers,  of  reckless  daring,  and 
of  tactics  that  it  was  difficult  to  encounter.  More- 
over, the  necessity  of  their  situation  in  the  midst  of 
an  enemy’s  country  made  it  imperative  on  them  to 
succeed,  while  their  adversaries  might  be  defeated 
without  any  very  grievous  consequences.  The  Scyths 
had  not  come  into  Asia  to  conquer  so  much  as  to 
ravage ; defeat  at  their  hands  involved  damage  rather 
than  destruction ; and  the  Medes  must  have  felt  that, 
if  they  lost  the  battle,  they  might  still  hope  to  main- 
tain a stout  defence  behind  the  strong  walls  of  some 
of  their  towns.10  The  result  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  under  these  circumstances.  Madyes,11 


• Herod,  i.  104. 

’ On  the  Scythian  physique  sec 
above,  vol.  ii.  p.  510. 

10  As  the  Northern  Ec  ha  tana  (su- 


pra, p.  24)  and  perhaps  Rhages. 

11  So  Herodotus  (i.  103).  Strabo 
gives  the  name  as  Madys  (i.  3, 
521). 
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the  Scythian  leader,  obtained  the  victory  ; Cyaxares 
was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  make  terms  with  the 
invader.  Retaining  his  royal  name,  and  the  actual 
government  of  his  country,  he  admitted  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Scyths,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  an 
annual  tribute.  Whether  Media  suffered  very  seriously 
from  their  ravages,  we  cannot  say.  Neither  its 
wealth  nor  its  fertility  was  such  as  to  tempt  marauders 
to  remain  in*  it  very  long.  The  main  complaint  made 
against  the  Scythian  conquerors  is,  that,  not  content 
with  the  fixed  tribute  which  they  had  agreed  to  re- 
ceive and  which  was  paid  them  regularly,  they  levied 
contributions  at  their  pleasure  on  the  various  states 
under  their  sway,  which  were  oppressed  by  repeated 
exactions.12  The  injuries  suffered  from  their  ma- 
rauding habits  form  only  a subordinate  charge 
against  them,  as  though  it  had  not  been  practically 
felt  to  be  so  great  a grievance.  We  can  well  imagine 
that  the  bulk  of  the  invaders  would  prefer  the  warmer 
and  richer  lands  of  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,1 
and  that,  pouring  into  them,  they  would  leave  the 
colder  and  less  wealthy  Media  comparatively  free 
from  ravage. 

The  condition  of  Media  and  the  adjacent  countries 
under  the  Scythians  must  have  nearly  resembled  that 
of  almost  the  same  regions  under  the  Seljukian 
Turks  during  the  early  times  of  their  domination.2 
The  conquerors  made  no  fixed  settlements,  but  pitched 
their  tents  in  any  portion  of  the  territory  that  they 
chose.  Their  horses  and  cattle  were  free  to  pasture 


B This  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  somewhat  obscure  passage, 
yiv  yap  tout  (pupaiv  tnjjrjaanv 
nap*  fKarrrmv  r u fKatrroiai  iniflaX- 
Aos.  (Herod.  i.  106.) 


1 See  above,  voL  ii.  p.  515. 

* Sec  Gibbon’a  Decline  and  Dull 
of  the  Hainan  Empire,  ch.  Ivii.  (vol. 
v.  pp.  655,  656,  4 to  edition). 
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on  all  lands  equally.  They  were  recognized  as  the 
dominant  race,  were  feared  and  shunned,  but  did  not 
greatly  interfere  with  the  bulk  of  their  subjects.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  should  occupy  at  any  given 
time  more  than  a comparatively  few  spots  in  the 
wide  tract  which  they  had  overrun  and  subjugated ; 
and  consequently,  there  was  not  much  contact  be- 
tween them  and  the  peoples  whom  they  had  con- 
quered. Such  contact  as  there  was  mtist  no  doubt 
have  been  galling  and  oppressive.  The  right  of  free 
pasture  in  the  lands  of  others  is  always  irksome  to 
those  who  have  to  endure  it,3  and  even  where  it  is 
exercised  with  strict  fairness,  naturally  leads  to  quar- 
rels. The  barbarous  Scythians  are  not  likely  to  have 
cared  very  much  about  fairness.  They  would  press 
heavily  upon  the  more  fertile  tracts,  paying  over- 
frequent visits  to  such  spots,  and  remaining  at  them 
till  the  region  was  exhausted.  The  chiefs  would  not 
be  able  to  restrain  their  followers  from  acts  of  pillage ; 
redress  would  be  obtained  with  difficulty  ; and  some- 
times even  the  chiefs  themselves  may  have  been 
sharers  in  the  injuries  committed.  The  insolence, 
moreover,  of  a dominant  race  so  coarse  and  rude  as 
the  Scytlis  must  have  been  very  hard  to  bear ; and 
we  can  well  understand  that  the  various  nations 
which  had  to  endure  the  yoke  must  have  looked 
anxiously  for  an  opportunity  of  shaking  it  off,  and 
recovering  their  independence. 

Among  these  various  nations  there  was  probably 
none  that  fretted  and  winced  under  its  subjection 


* The  Samnitcs  seem  to  have  had  [ in  b.c.  340.  (See  Arnold,  History 
a right  of  this  kind  in  Campania,  : of  Some,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108,  109.) 
which,  probably,  as  much  as  any-  Powerful  Arab  tribta  have  some- 
thing, caused  the  revolt  of  the  Cam-  time*  such  a right  over  lauds  usually 
panians  and  their  submission  to  Rome  iu  the  occupation  of  inferior  tribes. 
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more  than  the  Medes.  Naturally  brave  and  high- 
spirited,  with  the  love  of  independence  inherent  in 
mountaineers,  and  with  a well-grounded  pride  in 
their  recent  great  successes,  they  must  have  chafed 
daily  and  hourly  at  the  ignominy  of  their  position, 
the  postponement  of  their  hopes,  and  the  wrongs 
which  they  continually  suffered.  At  first  it  seemed 
necessary  to  endure.  They  had  tried  the  chances 
of  a battle,  and  had  been  defeated  in  fair  fight — 
what  reason  was  there  to  hope  that,  if  they 
drew  the  sword  again,  they  would  be  more  suc- 
cessful ? Accordingly,  they  remained  quiet : but,  as 
time  went  on  and  the  Scythians  dispersed  themselves 
continually  over  a wider  and  a wider  sjiace,  invading 
Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,4  and  again 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia,5  everywhere  plundering 
and  marauding,  conducting  sieges,  fighting  battles, 
losing  men  from  the  sword,  from  sickness,  from  ex- 
cesses,* becoming  weaker  instead  of  stronger,  as  each 
year  went  by,  owing  to  the  drain  of  constant  wars — 
the  Medes  by  degrees  took  heart.  Not  trusting  how- 
ever entirely  to  the  strength  of  their  right  arms,  a 
trust  which  had  failed  them  once,  they  resolved  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  outbreak  by  a stratagem 
which  they  regarded  as  justifiable.  Cyaxares  and 
his  Court  invited  a number  of  the  Scythian  chiefs  to 
a grand  banquet,  and,  having  induced  them  to  drink 
till  they  were  completely  drunk,  set  upon  them  when 
they  were  in  this  helpless  condition  and  remorse- 
lessly slew  them  all.’ 

4 Herod,  i.  105.  tiicovs  vvv  KaXovai,  rrpo rjX0ov> 

5 Strab.  xi.  8,  § 4.  2<jk<u  . . . rijr  • Herod.  L 8.  c. 

’A pfnvias  KQTtKTTjoruv  ttjv  dpifmjv  7 Ibid.  i.  10(>.  Herodotus  says, 
yrjv  . . . Km  p*xPl  Kawira&wccdF,  kui  absurdly,  in  this  place,  that  11  most 
paXiara  ran'  npbs  Ev£d'va>,  ovs  flov-  of  the  &cythiaiu>”  were  destroyed 
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This  deed  was  the  signal  for  a general  revolt  of 
the  nation.  The  Medes  everywhere  took  arms,  and 
turning  upon  their  conquerors,  assailed  them  with  a 
fury  the  more  terrible  because  it  had  been  for  years 
repressed.  A war  followed,  the  duration  and  circum- 
stances of  which  are  unknown  ; 8 for  the  stories  with 
which  Ctesias  enlivened  this  portion  of  his  history 
can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  having  any  foundation 
in  fact.  According  to  him,  the  Parthians  made 
common  cause  with  the  Scythians  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  war  lasted  many  years;  numerous  battles 
were  fought  with  great  loss  to  both  sides ; and  peace 
was  finally  concluded  without  either  party  having 
gained  the  upper  hand.9  The  Scyths  were  com- 
manded by  a queen,  Zarina  or  Zarinsea,10  a woman  of 
rare  beauty,  and  as  brave  as  she  was  fair;  who  won 
the  hearts,  when  she  could  not  resist  the  swords,  of 
her  adversaries.  A strangely  romantic  love-tale  is 
told  of  this  beauteous  Amazon.11  It  is  not  at  all 


by  this  stratagem.  But  be  admits 
afterwards  (iv.  1)  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  invaders  returned  into 
Scythia. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Strabo’s 
notice  of  the  origin  of  the  £d*ai a 
refers  to  this  occasion  or  bo.  After 
relating  the  extent  of  the  Scythian 
ravages  (sec  above,  note  *),  he  says, 
“ the  Persian  generals  of  the  time  set 
upon  them  by  night  as  they  were 
feasting  off  their  spoils,  and  com- 
pletely exterminated  them.” 

• The  whole  struggle  is  summed 

up  by  Herodotus  in  three  words— 
'E£t\ao6ivTtt  OTTO  oi  Sjcfdat 

S.T.X. 

• Dio.  Sic.  ii.  34,  § 2. 

10  Zarin.-ea  is  the  form  used  by 
Nicolas  of  Damascus  (Fr.  12) ; Zarina, 
by  Diodorus  (ii.  34,  § 3). 

11  Zarina  was  the  wife  of  Mar- 
mareus,  the  Scythian  king,  and  ac- 


companied him  to  the  war,  taking 
part  in  all  his  battles.  On  one  occa- 
sion she  was  wounded  and  might 
have  been  captured  by  Stryanga-us, 
son-in-law  of  the  King  of  the  Medes ; 
but  she  begged  so  earnestly  to  be 
allowed  to  escape,  that  Stryangreus 
let  her  go.  Shortly  afterwards  Stry- 
auga'us  himself  was  made  prisoner 
by  Harmareus,  who  was  about  to 
put  him  to  death,  when  Zarina  inter- 
posed on  his  behalf,  and  begged  his 
life  in  return  for  her  own.  Her 
prayer  being  refused,  in  order  to 
save  her  preserver,  she  murdered  her 
husband.  The  pair  were  by  this 
time  in  love  with  one  another,  and 
peace  having  been  made  between  the 
Sacans  and  the  Modes,  Stryangams 
went  to  visit  Zarina  at  her  court. 
There  he  was  most  hospitably  re- 
ceived ; but  when,  after  a while,  he 
revealed  the  secret  of  his  love,  Zarina 
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clear  what  region  Ctesias  supposes  her  to  govern. 
It  has  a capital  city,  called  Roxanace  (a  name  en- 
tirely unknown  to  any  other  historian  or  geogra- 
pher), and  it  contains  many  other  towns,  of  which 
Zarina  was  the  foundress.  Its  chief  architectural 
monument  was  the  tomb  of  Zarina,  a triangular 
pyramid,  six  hundred  feet  high,  and  more  than  a 
mile  round  the  base,  crowned  by  a colossal  figure  of 
the  queen  made  of  solid  gold.12  But — to  leave  these 
fables  and  return  to  fact — we  can  only  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  result  of  the  war  was  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Scythians,  who  not  only  lost  their  posi- 
tion of  pre-eminence  in  Media  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  but  were  driven  across  the  Caucasus  into 
their  own  proper  territory.1  Their  expulsion  was  so 
complete  that  they  scarcely  left  a trace  of  their  power 
or  their  presence  in  the  geography  or  ethnography 
of  the  country.  One  Palestinian  city  only,  as  already 
observed,2  and  one  Armenian  province3  retained  in 
their  names  a lingering  memory  of  the  great  inroad, 
which  but  for  them  would  have  passed  away  without 
making  any  more  permanent  mark  on  the  region 
than  a hurricane  or  a snow-storm. 

How  long  the  dominion  of  the  Scyths  endured  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty.  It  was  no  doubt  the 


repulsed  him,  reminding  him  of  his  i 
wife,  Iihiutaai,  whom  lame  reported 
much  more  beautiful  than  herself, 
and  exhorting  him  to  show  his  man- 
hood by  battling  bravely  with  an 
unseemly  passion.  Hereupon  Stry- 
anuams  retired  to  his  chamber  and 
killed  himself,  having  first  written 
to  reproach  Zarina  with  causing  his 
death.  (See  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  12;  and 
compare  Demetrius,  De  Eloctit.  §219; 
Tzetz.  Ch iliaul.  xii.  894  ; and  Anon. 


i De  dark  mulieribus,  § 2.) 
a Diod.  Sic.  ii.  34,  § u. 

1 Herod,  iv.  1 and  4. 
a Scythopolis.  (See  above,  vol.  ii. 
p.  516.)  Polyhistor  considered  that 
Scythopolis  was  a town  of  imjiort- 
ance  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
(Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix. 

Sacassend,  which  Strabo  says 
took  its  name  from  them.  (xi.  8, 

§4). 
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belief  of  Herodotus  that  from  their  defeat  of  Cyaxares 
to  his  treacherous  murder  of  their  chiefs  was  a period 
of  exactly  twenty-eight  years.4  During  the  whole  of 
this  space  he  regarded  them  as  the  undisputed  lords 
of  Asia.  It  was  not  till  the  twenty-eight  years  were 
over  that  the  Medes  were  able,  according  to  him,  to 
renew  their  attacks  on  the  Assyrians  and  once  more 
to  besiege  Nineveh.  But  this  chronology  is  very 
open  to  objections.  There  is  strong  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  Nineveh  fell  about  B.  c.  625; 5 but 
according  to  the  numbers  of  Herodotus  the  fall 
would,  at  the  earliest,  have  taken  place  in  B.c.  602. 6 
There  is  great  unlikelihood  that  the  Scytbs,  if  they 
had  maintained  their  rule  for  a generation,  should 
not  have  attracted  some  notice  from  the  Jewish 
writers.  Again,  if  twenty-eight  out  of  the  forty 

4 Herod,  i.  106.  Com]«re  iv.  1.  | new  system  of  discipline,  which  must 

‘ This  belief  rest*  primarily  on  take  at  least  one  year.  He  then 
the  statements  of  Abydenus  and  attacks  Nineveh,  and  is  recalled  by 
Polyliistor,  which  connect  the  fall  of  , the  arming  of  the  Scvths — say  in 
Nineveh  with  the  accession  of  Nabo-  B.c.  632.  The  massacre  is  28  years 
polHssar  (Abyd.  ap.  Ettseb.  Chr.  Can.  afterwards,  or  u.c.  004.  Supjiose 
i.  9 ; Polyhist,  ap.  Synced.  Chrono-  Nineveh  attacked  for  the  second  time 
graph,  p.  390) — an  event  fixed  by  in  the  very  next  year,  which  is  uu- 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  to  b.c.  625.  likely  enough,  but  just  jwssible;  it 
The  value  of  these  writers  depends  can  scarcely  have  fallen  till  the  year 
of  course  wholly  on  their  represent-  following,  or  B.c.  602.  This  is  the 
ing  to  us,  where  they  agree,  the  shortest  computation  that  is  at  all 
statements  of  Berosns,  A second  reasonable.  It  would  be  quite  fair 
ground  for  believing  that  the  capture  to  claim  that  two  or  three  years 
was  not  much  later  than  this  is  must  have  been  occupied  by  the 
contained  in  the  Lydian  war  of  organization  of  the  army  on  a new 
Cyaxares,  which  must  have  liecn  system;  that  about  the  same  time 
subsequent  to  it,  yet  which  seems  would  probably  elapse  between  the 
to  be  best  dated  as  between  B.c.  615  rejection  of  the  bcythic  yoke  and 
and  B.c.  610.  It  is  perhaps  worth  the  recovery  of  sufticieut  strength  to 
noticing  that  Eusebius  places  the  attack  so  great  a town  as  Nineveh ; 
capture  in  B.c.  618,  which  is  (accord-  and  that  the  siege  may  well  have 
ing  to  him)  the  twelfth  year  of  Cy-  occupied  two  full  years,  as  Diodorus, 
axares.  ( Citron . Can.  ii.  p.  328.)  following  Ctcsias,  makes  it.  We 

* Herodotus  represents  Cyaxares  should  then  have  (633  - 3 - 28  -2 
as  ascending  the  throne  153  years  — 2 = ) b.c.  598  as  the  Herodotcan 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  i.e.  t date  of  the  capture, 
in  B.c.  633.  He  first  introduces  a 
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years  assigned  to  Cyaxares  arc  to  be  regarded  as 
years  of  inaction,  all  his  great  exploits,  his  two  sieges 
of  Nineveh,  his  capture  of  that  capital,  his  conquest 
of  the  countries  north  and  west  of  Media  as  far  as 
the  Halys;7  his  six  years’  war  in  Asia  Minor  beyond 
that  river,  and  his  joint  expedition  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar into  Syria,  will  have  to  be  crowded  most  im- 
probably into  the  space  of  twelve  years,  two  or  three 
preceding  and  ten  or  nine  following  the  Scythian 
domination.8  These  and  other  reasons  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  which  has  the  support  of  Eusebius,9  that 
the  Scythian  domination  was  of  much  shorter  dura- 
tion than  Herodotus  imagined.  It  may  have  been 
twenty-eight  years  from  the  original  attack  on  Media 
to  the  final  expulsion  of  the  last  of  the  invaders 
from  Asia — and  this  may  have  been  what  the  in- 
formants of  Herodotus  really  intended — but  it  cannot 
have  been  very  long  after  the  first  attack  before  the 
Medes  began  to  recover  themselves,  to  shake  off 
the  fear  which  had  possessed  them,  and  to  clear  their 
territories  of  the  invaders.  If  the  invasion  really 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  and  not  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  where  Eusebius  places  it,10  we 
must  suppose  that  within  eight  years  of  its  occurrence 
Cyaxares  found  himself  sufficiently  strong,  and  his 
hands  sufficiently  free,  to  resume  his  old  projects,  and 
for  the  second  time  to  march  an  army  into  Assyria. 


7 See  below,  p.  196. 

* It  in  possil.tr  to  tabulate  the 
reign  of  Cyaxares  so  as  to  bring 
these  events  within  the  12  years 
above  indicated ; but  their  all  hap- 
peuing  within  so  brief  a sjiacc  is 
most  improbablo. 

* Eusebius  places  the  tall  of  Nine- 

veh in  the  12th  year  of  Cyaxares 
(b.c.  618,  according  to  him).  This 


| would  imply  that  the  expulsion  of 
the  Scythe  was  at  least  as  early  as 
u.c.  620.  He  brings  the  Scytbs 
into  Asia  in  B.c.  631,  thus  assigning 
to  their  domination  about  eleven 
years. 

111  Eusebius  makes  l’hraortcs  reign 
till  B.c.  629,  and  Cyaxares  succeed 
him  in  that  year.  (t'hron.  Can.  ii. 
p.  327.) 
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The  weakness  of  Assyria  was  such  as  to  offer 
strong  temptations  to  an  invader.  As  the  famous 
inroad  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy  in  the  year  of  Rome 
305,  paved  the  way  for  the  Roman  conquests  in  the 
peninsula  by  breaking  the  power  of  the  Etruscans, 
the  Umbrians,  and  various  other  races,  so  the  Scythic 
incursion  may  have  really  benefitted,  rather  than 
injured,  Media,  by  weakening  the  great  power  to 
whose  Empire  she  aspired  to  succeed.  The  ex- 
haustion of  Assyria’s  resources  at  the  time  is  remark- 
ably illustrated  by  the  poverty  and  meanness  of  the 
palace,  which  the  last  king  built  for  himself  at 
Calali.11  She  lay,  apparently,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
first  bold  assailant,  her  prestige  lost,  her  army  dis- 
pirited or  disorganised,  her  defences  injured,  her 
high  spirit  broken  and  subdued. 

Cyaxares,  ere  proceeding  to  the  attack,  sent,  it  is 
probable,  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Susianians 
and  Chaldseans.1'  Susiana  was  the  last  country 
which  Assyria  had  conquered,  and  could  remember 
the  pleasures  of  independence.  Chaldsea,  though  it 
had  been  now  for  above  half  a century  an  Assyrian 
fief,  and  had  borne  the  yoke  with  scarcely  a murmur 
during  that  period,  could  never  wholly  forget  its 
old  glories  or  the  long  resistance  which  it  had  made 
before  submitting  to  its  northern  neighbour.  The 
overtures  of  the  Median  monarch  seem  to  have  been 
favourably  received  ; and  it  was  agreed  that  an  army 
from  the  south  should  march  up  the  Tigris  and 
threaten  Assyria  from  that  quarter,  while  Cyaxares 


11  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  517, 518.  I i.  9)  must,  I think,  have  been  these 

“ The  “ turmse  vulgi  collccticia',  | two  nations.  The  opjiortunenesa  of 
qua?  hmari  adversus  Saracum  adven-  I their  attack  makes  it  probable  that 
tabant"  (Abyd.ap.  Euscb.  Citron. Can.  \ they  acted  in  concert  with  Cyaxares. 
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led  his  Medes  from  the  east,  through  the  passes 
of  Zagros  against  the  capital.  Rumour  soon  con- 
veyed the  tidings  of  his  enemies’  intentions  to  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  who  immediately  made  such  a 
disposition  of  the  forces  at  his  command  as  seemed 
best  calculated  to  meet  the  double  danger  which 
threatened  him.  Selecting  from  among  his  generals 
the  one  in  whom  he  placed  most  confidence — a man 
named  Nabopolassar,  most  probably  an  Assyrian — he 
put  him  at  the  head  of  a portion  of  his  troops  and 
sent  him  to  Babylon  to  resist  the  enemy  who  was 
advancing  from  the  sea.13  The  command  of  his  main 
army  he  reserved  for  himself,  intending  to  undertake 
in  person  the  defence  of  his  territory  against  the 
Medes.  This  plan  of  campaign  was  not  badly  con- 
ceived ; but  it  was  frustrated  by  an  unexpected  cala- 
mity. Nabopolassar,  seeing  his  sovereign’s  danger, 
and  calculating  astutely  that  he  might  gain  more  by 
an  opportune  defection  from  a falling  cause  than  ho 
could  look  to  receive  as  the  reward  of  fidelity,  re- 
solved to  turn  traitor  and  join  the  enemies  of  As- 
syria. Accordingly  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Cyaxares, 
with  proposals  for  a close  alliance  to  be  cemented  by 
a marriage.  If  the  Median  monarch  would  give  his 
daughter  Amuhia  (or  Amyitis)  to  be  the  wife  of 
his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand should  march  against  Nineveh14  and  assist 
Cyaxares  to  capture  it.  Such  a proposition  arriving 
at  such  a time  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  a refusal. 
Cyaxares  gladly  came  into  the  terms ; the  marriage 


u Abyd.  L s.  c. ; Polyhiat.  ap. 
Syncell.  Chronograph,  p.  396. 

M “Copia8  auxiliary  misit  [Na- 
bopolasaraa],  videlicet  ut  filio  suo 
N abuchod torso ro  deaponderet  Amu- 


hiam  e filiabus  Aadahagia  unam.” 
(Polyhiat.  ap.  Ettaeb.  Chran.  Can.  i. 
6.)  “ Ut ” aeoma  to  mean  here  i<f>’ 
“on  condition  that.” 
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took  place ; and  Nabopolassar,  who  had  now  practi- 
cally assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Babylon,15  either 
led  or  sent 15  a Babylonian  contingent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Medes. 

The  siege  of  Nineveh  by  the  combined  Medes  and 
Babylonians  was  narrated  by  Ctesias  1 at  some  length. 
He  called  the  Assyrian  king  Sardanapalus,  the  Me- 
dian commander  Arbaces,  the  Babylonian  Belesis. 
Though  he  thus  disguised  the  real  names,  and  threw 
back  the  event  to  a period  a century  and  a half 
earlier  than  its  true  date,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  intended  to  relate  the  last  siege  of  the  city,  that 
which  immediately  preceded  its  complete  destruc- 
tion.* He  told  how  the  combined  army,  consisting 
of  Persians  and  Arabs  as  well  as  of  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians and  amounting  to  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  was  twice  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Assy- 
rian monarch,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Zagros  chain — how  after  losing  a third  battle  it  re- 
treated to  Babylonia — how  it  was  there  joined  by 
strong  reinforcements  from  Bactria,  surprised  the 
Assyrian  camp  by  night,  and  drove  the  whole  host 
in  confusion  to  Nineveh — how,  then,  after  two  more 
victories,  it  advanced  and  invested  the  city,  which  was 
well  provisioned  for  a siege  and  strongly  fortified. 
The  siege,  Ctesias  said,  had  lasted  two  full  years,  and 
the  third  year  had  commenced— success  seemed  still  far 
off — when  an  unusually  rainy  season  so  swelled  the 


“ This  is  implied  in  his  proceed- 
ings. Only  a king  could  undertake 
to  treat  with  a king,  nnd  to  propose 
such  a marriage  as  that  above  spoken 
of. 

14  “ Misit.”  Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb. 
1.  s.  c.  “ Contra  Ninivem  impetum 


[ faciehat.”  Abyden.  ap.  eund.  (i.  9.) 
1 See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  25-28. 

1 After  this  capture  Arbaces,  ac- 
cording to  Ctesias,  destroyed  Nineveh 
to  its  foundations  (rqx  iroXte  n’t  Ha- 
i <f>ot  KartcrKa^tv). 
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waters  of  the  Tigris,  that  they  burst  into  the  city, 
sweeping  away  more  than  two  miles  (!)  of  the  wall. 
This  vast  breach  it  was  impossible  to  repair ; and  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  seeing  that  further  resistance  was 
vain,  brought  the  struggle  to  an  end  by  burning 
himself,  with  his  concubines  and  eunuchs  and  all  his 
chief  wealth,  in  his  palace. 

Such,  in  outline,  was  the  story  of  Ctesias.  If  we 
except  the  extent  of  the  breach  which  the  river  is 
declared  to  have  made,  it  contains  no  glaring  impro- 
babilities.3 On  the  contrary,  it  is  a narrative  that 
hangs  well  together  and  that  suits  both  the  relations 
of  the  parties4  and  the  localities.  Moreover,  it  is 
confirmed  in  one  or  two  points  by  authorities  of  the 
highest  order.  Still,  as  Ctesias  is  a writer  who 
delights  in  fiction,  and  as  it  seems  very  unlikely  that 
he  would  find  a detailed  account  of  the  siege,  such  as 
he  has  given  us,  in  the  Persian  archives,  from  whence 
he  professed  to  derive  his  history,5  no  confidence  can 


5 The  clanger  which  the  cities  on 
the  Tigris  ran  from  the  spring  floods 
may  he  illustrated  from  the  recent 
history  of  Baghdad.  In  the  year 
1849  Mr.  Eoftus,  arriving  at  that 
place  on  May  5,  found  the  whole 
population  “ in  a state  of  the  utmost 
alarm  and  apprehension.  . . . The 
rise  in  the  Tigris  had  attained  the 
unprecedented  height  of  22}  feet.  . . 
Nedjib  Pasha  had,  a few  days  pre- 
viously, summoned  tho  population 
en  muxse  to  provide  against  the 
general  danger  by  raising  a strong 
high  mound  completely  round  the 
walls.  Mats  of  reed  were  placed 
outside  to  bind  the  earth  compactly 
together.  The  water  was  thus  re- 
strained from  devastating  the  city — 
not  so  effectually,  however,  but  that 
it  filtered  through  the  fine  alluvial 
soil,  and  stood  in  the  serdabs,  or 
cellars,  several  feet  in  depth.  It 


had  reached  within  two  feet  of  the 
top  of  the  bank  ! On  the  river  side 
the  houses  alone,  many  of  which 
were  very  old  and  frail,  prevented 
the  ingress  of  the  flood.  It  was  a 
critical  juncture.  Men  were  sta- 
tioned night  and  day  to  watch  the 
barriers.  If  the  dam  or  any  of  the 
foundations  had  failed,  Baghdad 
must  have  been  bodily  washed  away. 
Fortunately  the  pressure  was  with- 
stood, and  the  inundation  gradually 
subsided.”  (Loftus,  Chaldaa  and 
Stisiana,  p.  7.) 

4 There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  Mcxles  inducing  the  Persians  to 
help  them,  or  in  the  Babylonians 
getting  the  assistance  of  some  Arab 
tribes.  (See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  492.) 
The  Bactrian  contingent  might  be  a 
fresh  body  of  emigrant  Modes  arrived 
from  those!  regions. 

* See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32,  § 4. 
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be  placed  in  those  points  of  his  narrative  which  have 
not  any  further  sanction.  All  that  we  know  on  the 
subject  of  the  last  siege  of  Nineveh  is,  that  it  -was 
conducted  by  a combined  army  of  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians,® the  former  commanded  by  Cyaxares,  the 
latter  by  Nabopolassar  or  Nebuchadnezzar,’  and  that 
it  was  terminated,  when  all  hope  was  lost,  by  the 
suicide  of  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  self-immola- 
tion of  Saracus  is  related  by  Abydenus,®  who  almost 
certainly  follows  Berosus  in  this  part  of  his  history. 
We  may  therefore  accept  it  as  a fact  about  which 
there  ought  to  be  no  question.  Actuated  by  a feeling 
which  has  more  than  once  caused  a vanquished  mo- 
narch to  die  rather  than  fall  into  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  Saracus  made  a funeral  pyre  of  his  an- 
cestral palace,  and  lighted  it  with  his  own  hand.® 

One  further  point  in  the  narrative  of  Ctesias  we 
may  rnspect  to  contain  a true  representation.  Ctesias 
declared  the  cause  of  the  capture  to  have  been  the 
destruction  of  the  city  wall  by  an  unexpected  rise  of 
the  river.  Now,  the  Prophet  Nahum  in  his  an- 
nouncement of  the  fate  coming  on  Nineveh,  has  a 
very  remarkable  expression,  which  seems  most  natu- 
rally to  point  to  some  destruction  of  a portion  of  the 
fortifications  by  means  of  water.  After  relating  the 
steps  that  would  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  place, 


• Sec,  besides  Abydenus  and  Poly- 
bistor,  Tobit  xiv.  15,  and  Josephus 
(Ant.  Jud.,  x 5.,  § 1). 

7 The  book  of  Tobit  makes 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  actual  com- 
mander. 

• Sec  the  passage  quoted  at  length 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  505,  note  *. 

• The  closest  parallel  to  the  con- 
duct of  Saracus  ia  the  self-destruction 
of  Zimri.  (1  K.  xvi.  18.)  The  un- 


heroic spirit  of  the  later  Persians 
not  being  able  to  conceive  of  such 
an  act  of  self-immolation,  ascrilied 
the  fire  to  a thunderbolt.  (See  the 
distorted  story  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh 
in  Xenophon,  Jnab.  iii.  4,  § 11,  12 ; 
where  the  Assyrians  are  called  Medes 
and  the  Medes  Persians,  and  where 
the  effeminate  Rardanapalus  becomes 
an  actual  woman — M rj&ia  yvvrj  j9a- 
iriXiur.) 
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he  turns  to  remark  on  their  fruitlessness  and  says  : — 
“ The  gates  of  the  rivers  are  opened,  and  the  palace  is 
dissolved ; and  Iluzzab  is  led  away  captive ; she  is 
led  up,  with  her  maidens,  sighing  as  with  the  voice 
of  doves,  smiting  upon  their  breasts.”  10  Now,  we 
have  already  seen  that  at  the  north- tvest  angle  of 
Nineveh  there  was  a sluice  or  floodgate,11  intended 
mainly  to  keep  the  water  of  the  Khosr-su,  which 
ordinarily  filled  the  city  moat,  from  flowing  off  too 
rapidly  into  the  Tigris,  hut  probably  intended  also 
to  keep  back  the  water  of  the  Tigris,  when  that 
stream  rose  above  its  common  level.  A sudden  and 
great  rise  of  the  Tigris  would  necessarily  endanger 
this  gate,  and  if  it  gave  way  beneath  the  pressure,  a 
vast  torrent  of  water  would  rush  up  the  moat  along 
and  against  the  northern  wall,  which  may  have  been 
undermined  by  its  force,  and  have  fallen  in.  The 
stream  would  then  pour  into  the  city ; and  it  may 
perhaps  have  reached  the  palace  platform,  which 
being  made  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  probably  not 
cased  with  stone  inside  the  city,  would  begin  to  be 
“ dissolved.” 12  Such  seems  the  simplest  and  best 
interpretation  of  this  passage,  which,  though  it  is 
not  historical  but  only  prophetical,  must  be  regarded 
as  giving  an  importance,  that  it  wTould  not  otherwise 
have  possessed,  to  the  statement  of  Ctesias  with 


10  Nalmm  ii.  6,  7.  The  autho- 
rized vcrsiou  is  followed  mainly  in 
this  translation ; hut  a few  improve- 
ments are  adopted  from  Mr.  Vance 
Smith 'b  Prophecies  concerning  Nine- 
veh, pp.  242,  243. 

11  Sec  above,  voh  i.  p.  324. 

11  Mr.  Vance  Smith  argues  against 
this  translation  of  the  word  jtej 

VOL.  Ilf. 


here,  though  he  allows  that  310  is 
ordinarily  “ to  melt,  dissolve,”  lie- 
cause  (he  says)  “ the  raised  terraces 
or  platforms  were  very  solid  and 
faced  with  stone.”  (Prophecies,  p, 
243,  note  ‘.)  But  we  do  not  know 
that  they  were  ever  so  faced  except 
when  they  formed  part  of  the  exter- 
nal defences  of  a town. 

0 
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regard  to  the  part  played  by  the  Tigris  in  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh. 

The  fall  of  the  city  was  followed  by  a division 
of  the  spoil  between  the  two  principal  conquerors. 
While  Cyaxares  took  to  his  own  share  the  land  of 
the  conquered  people,  Assyria  Proper,  and  the 
countries  dependant  on  Assyria  towards  the  north 
and  the  north-west,  Nabopolassar  was  allowed,  not 
merely  Babylonia,  Chaldaea,  and  Susiana,1  but  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  countries  to  which 
that  valley  conducted.  Thus  two  considerable  em- 
pires arose  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  ashes  of  As- 
syria— the  Babylonian  towards  the  south  and  the 
south-west,  stretching  from  Luristan  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  the  Median  towards  the  north,  reaching 
from  the  salt  desert  of  Iran  to  Amanus  and  the 
Upper  Euphrates.  These  empires  were  established 
by  mutual  consent;  they  were  connected  together, 
not  merely  by  treaties,  but  by  the  ties  of  affinity 
which  united  their  rulers ; and,  instead  of  cherishing, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  a mutual  suspicion  and 
distrust,  they  seem  to  have  really  entertained  the 
most  friendly  feelings  towards  one  another,  and  to 
have  been  ready  on  all  emergencies  to  lend  each 
other  important  assistance.*  For  once  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  two  powerful  monarchies  were  seen 
to  stand  side  by  side,  not  only  without  collision,  but 
without  jealousy  or  rancour.  Babylonia  and  Media 
were  content  to  share  between  them  the  Empire  of 
Western  Asia — the  world  was,  they  thought,  wide 


1 The  dependancc  of  Susiana  on 
Babylon  during  the  Median  period 
is  shown  by  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
where  the  prophet  goes  on  the  king's 
business  to  “ Shushan  the  palace  in 


the  province  of  Elam,”  during  the 
reign  of  Belshazzar.  (Dan.  viii.  2 
and  27.) 

* See  below,  pp.  209  and  215. 
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enough  for  both — and  so,  though  they  could  not  but 
have  had  in  some  respects  conflicting  interests,  they 
remained  close  friends  and  allies  for  more  than  half 
a century. 

To  the  Median  monarch  the  conquest  of  Assyria 
did  not  bring  a time  of  repose.  Wandering  bauds 
of  Scythians  were  still,  it  is  probable,  committing 
ravages  in  many  parts  of  Western  Asia.  The  sub- 
jects of  Assyria,  set  free  by  her  downfall,  were  likely 
to  use  the  occasion  for  the  assertion  of  their  inde- 
pendence, if  they  were  not  immediately  shown  that 
a power  of  at  least  equal  strength  had  taken  her 
place  and  was  prepared  to  claim  her  inheritance. 
War  begets  war;  and  the  successes  of  Cyaxares  up 
to  the  present  point  in  his  career  did  but  whet  his 
appetite  for  power  and  stimulate  him  to  attempt 
further  conquests.  In  brief  but  pregnant  words  He- 
rodotus informs  us,  that  Cyaxares  “ subdued  to  him- 
self all  Asia  above  the  Ilalys.” 3 How  much  he  may 
include  in  this  expression,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine ; but,  prima  facie,  it  would  seem  at  least  to 
imply  that  he  engaged  in  a series  of  wars  with  the 
various  tribes  and  nations  which  intervened  between 
Media  and  Assyria  on  the  one  side  and  the  river 
Halys  on  the  other,  and  that  lie  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing them  under  his  dominion.  The  most  important 
countries  in  this  direction  were  Armenia  and  Cappa- 
docia. Armenia,  strong  in  its  lofty  mountains,  iis 
deep  gorges,  and  its  numerous  rapid  rivers — the 
head  streams  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Kur,  and 
Aras— had  for  centuries  resisted  with  unconquered 
spirit  the  perpetual  efforts  of  the  Assyrian  kings  to 


s Herod,  i.  103.  Onrnr  [Kv«£dpi;r]  ttrriu 
A&irjv  iratrav  (7vrrT7)irus  <Woi. 
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bring  it  under  their  yoke,  and  had  only  at  last  con- 
sented under  the  latest  king  but  one  to  a mere  nominal 
allegiance.4 *  Cappadocia  had  not  even  been  brought 
to  this  degree  of  dependance.  It  had  lain  beyond 
the  furthest  limit  whereto  the  Assyrian  arms  had 
ever  reached,  and  had  not  as  yet  come  into  collision 
with  any  of  the  great  powers  of  Asia.  Other  minor 
tribes  in  this  region,  neighbours  of  the  Armenians 
and  Cappadocians,  but  more  remote  from  Media,  were 
the  Iberians,6 *  the  Colchians,  the  Moschi,  the  Tibareni, 
the  Mares,  the  Macrones,  and  the  Mosynoeci.*  He- 
rodotus appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  all  these 
tribes,  or  at  any  rate  all  but  the  Colchians,  were  at  this 
time  brought  under  by  Cyaxares,’  who  thus  extended 
his  dominions  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Black  Sea 
upon  the  north,  and  upon'the  east  to  the  Kizil  Irmak 
or  Halys. 

It  is  possible  that  the  reduction  of  these  countries 
under  the  Median  yoke  was  not  so  much  a conquest, 
as  a voluntary  submission  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
power  which  alone  seemed  strong  enough  to  save 
them  from  the  hated  domination  of  the  Scyths.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  Armenia  and  Cappadocia  were 
the  regions  where  the  Scythic  ravages  had  been  most 
severely  felt.8  Cappadocia  had  been  devastated  from 
the  mountains  down  to  the  coast ; and  in  Armenia 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  whole  territory  had 


4 We  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
the  submission  of  Bdat-Duri  (supra, 
voL  ii.  p.  493,  note  *)  was  more  tnan 

this. 

e The  “ Sapeirians"  of  Herodotus 
(i.  104  ; iil  95  ; vii.  79). 

* Herod,  iii.  94  ; vii.  78,  79. 

’ Hia  expression  “ all  Asia  above 

the  Halys  ” (supra,  nole  9)  is  ample 


enough  to  cover  the  whole  of  this 
district.  That  ho  regards  it  as  [Art 
of  the  Median  Empire,  and  as  de- 
volving upon  Persia  by  her  conquest 
of  Media,  seems  to  follow  from  his 
making  no  allusion  to  the  conquest 
of  any  part  of  it  by  Gyros  or  his 
successors. 

* Strab.  xi.  8,  § 4. 
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been  seized  and  occupied  by  the  invaders,  from  whom 
it  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Sacasscn^.  The  Arme- 
nians and  Cappadocians  may  have  found  the  yoke 
of  the  Scyths  so  intolerable  as  to  have  gladly  ex- 
changed it  for  dependance  on  a comparatively  civi- 
lized people.  In  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Asia 
Minor  a similar  cause  had  recently  exercised  a uni- 
tying  influence,  the  necessity  of  combining  to  resist 
Cimmerian  immigrants  having  tended  to  establish  a 
hegemony  of  Lydia  over  the  various  tribes  which 
divided  among  them  the  tracts  west  of  the  Halys.9 
It  is  evidently  not  improbable  that  the  sufferings 
endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Scyths  may  have  disposed 
the  nations  east  of  the  river  to  adopt  the  same  remedy, 
and  that,  so  soon  as  Media  had  proved  her  strength, 
first  by  shaking  herself  free  of  the  Scythic  invaders,  and 
then  by  conquering  Assyria,  the  tribes  of  these  parts 
accepted  her  as  at  once  their  mistress  and  their 
deliverer.10 

Another  quite  distinct  cause  may  also  have  helped 
to  bring  about  the  result  above  indicated.  Parallel 
with  the  great  Median  migration  from  the  East  under 
Cyaxares,  or  Phraortes  (?)  his  father,  an  Arian  influx 
had  taken  place  into  the  countries  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Halys.  In  Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  during 
the  flourishing  period  of  Assyria,  Turanian  tribes 
had  been  predominant."  Between  the  middle  and 


* See  below,  p.  205.  < 

. 10  It  was  observed  above,  that 

jtrimd  fade  the  words  of  Herodotus 
seem  to  imply  a series  of  wars.  We 
notice,  however,  when  we  look  more 
narrowly  at  the  passage,  that  the 
expression  used,  (rvargaas  f nurw , 
is  unusual  and  ambiguous.  It  mignt 
apply  to  a violent  subjugation,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  vio- 


lence. It  would  be  a suitable  ex- 
pression to  use  if  the  nations  of  this 
part  of  Asia  came  under  the  power 
of  Cyaxares  by  arrangement,  and 
not  on  compulsion. 

11  This  is  esjiecially  indicated  by 
the  Turanian  character  of  the  names 
of  those  who  bear  rule  in  these  re- 
gions during  the  whole  period  covered 
by  the  Assyrian  historical  inscrip- 
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the  end  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  these  tribes 
appear  to  have  yielded  the  supremacy  to  Arians. 
In  Armenia,  the  present  language,  which  is  pre- 
dominantly Arian,  ousted  the  former  Turanian 
tongue,  which  appears  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  Van  and  the  adjacent  regions.  In  Cappadocia, 
the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  had  to  yield  their  seats  to  a 
new  race — the  Katapatuka,  who  were  not  only  Arian 
hut  distinctly  Medo-Persic,  as  is  plain  from  their 
proper  names,1  and  from  the  close  connection  of 
their  royal  house  with  that  of  the  kings  of  Persia.2 
This  spread  of  the  Arians  into  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Halys  must  have 
done  much  to  pave  the  way  for  Median  supremacy 
over  those  regions.  The  weaker  Arian  tribes  of 
the  north  would  have  been  proud  of  their  southern 
brethren,  to  whose  arms  the  queen  of  Western 
Asia  had  been  forced  to  yield,  and  would  have 
felt  comparatively  little  repugnance  in  surrendering 
their  independence  into  the  hands  of  a friendly  and 
kindred  people. 

Thus  Cyaxares,  in  his  triumphant  progress  to  the 
north  and  the  north-west,  made  war,  it  is  probable, 
chiefly  upon  the  Scytlis,  or  upon  them  and  the  old 
Turauian  inhabitants  of  the  countries,  while  by  the 
Arians  he  was  welcomed  as  a champion  come  to 
deliver  them  from  a grievous  oppression.  Ranging 
themselves  under  his  standard,  they  probably  helped 


t ions  (ab.  B.c.  1230-650).  It  is 
further  proved  by  the  Turanian  cha- 
racter of  the  language  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  of  Armenia.  (See 
Sir  II.  Rawlinson  in  the  author's 
Ilcrotlottu,  vol.  i.  p.  537 ; vol.  iv. 

p.  206.) 

1 Among  Capjxulocian  names  are 


Phamaces,  Smerdis,  Artamncs,  Ari- 
arathes,  Ariaramnes,  Orophemos, 
Arioharzanes,  &c. 

5 According  to  Diodorus  (ap.  Phot. 
Bihliothec.  p.  1158),  Phamaces,  king 
of  Cappadocia  (ab.  b.c.  650),  married 
Atossa,  sister  of  Cambyscs,  mi  an- 
cestor of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
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him  to  expel  from  Asia  the  barbarian  hordes  which 
had  now  for  many  years  tyrannized  over  them  ; and 
when  the  expulsion  was  completed,  gratitude  or  habit 
made  them  willing  to  continue  in  the  subject  position 
which  they  had  assumed  in  order  to  effect  it.  Cyax- 
ares  within  less  than  ten  years3  from  his  capture  of 
Nineveh,  had  added  to  his  empire  the  fertile  and 
valuable  tracts  of  Armenia  and  Cappadocia — never 
really  subject  to  Assyria — and  may  perhaps  have 
further  mastered  the  entire  region  between  Armenia 
and  the  Caucasus  and  Euxine. 

The  advance  of  their  western  frontier  to  the  river 
Halys,  which  was  involved  in  the  absorption  of  Cap- 
padocia into  the  Empire,  brought  the  Medes  into 
contact  with  a new  power  — a power,  which,  like 
Media,  had  been  recently  increasing  in  greatness, 
and  which  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  a foreign  yoke 
without  a struggle.  The  Lydian  kingdom  was  one 
of  great  antiquity  in  this  part  of  Asia.  According 
to  traditions  current  among  its  people,  it  had  been 
established  more  than  seven  hundred  years4  at  the 
time  -when  Cyaxares  pushed  his  conquests  to  its 
borders.  Three  dynasties  of  native  kings — Atyadae, 
Heraclitlac,  and  Mermnadae — had  successively  held 
the  throne  during  that  period.5  The  Lydians  could 
repeat  the  names  of  at  least  thirty  monarchs6  who 


* The  fall  of  Nineveh  has  been 
placed  in  B.c.  625  or  a little  later. 
If  the  eclipse  of  Thales  is  considered 
to  be  that  of  B.c.  610,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Lydian  war  will  he  B.c. 
015.  This  war  could  uot  take 
place  till  the  frontier  had  been  ex-  I 
tended  to  the  llalys. 

4 Three  Mermtiad  kings  had 
reigned  90  years,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, H9  acco niing  to  Eusebius.  ! 


The  Heraclidat  had  reigned  505 
years  according  to  the  former.  The 
Atyada.',  who  had  furnished  several 
kings  (Atvs,  Lydus,  Moles,  Moxus, 
&c.),  must  bo  assigned  mure  than  a 
century. 

6 Herod,  i.  7-14. 

1 At  hast  four  Atyadae  (see  above, 
note4),  22  Heraclida)  (Herod,  i.  7), 
and  four  Mcnnnadxc,  Gygcs,  Ardys, 
Sadyattes,  and  Alyattcs. 
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had  borne  sway  in  Sardis,  their  capital  city,  since  its 
foundation.  They  had  never  been  conquered.  In 
the  old  times  indeed  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys,  had 
changed  the  name  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
country  from  Masoniansto  Lydians’ — a change  which 
to  the  keen  sense  of  an  historical  critic  implies  a 
conquest  of  one  race  by  another.  But  to  the  people 
themselves  this  tradition  conveyed  no  such  meaning ; 
or,  if  it  did  to  any,  their  self-complacency  was  not 
disturbed  thereby,  since  they  would  hug  the  notion 
that  they  belonged  not  to  the  conquered  race  but  to 
the  conquerors.  If  a Raineses  or  a Sesostris  had  ever 
penetrated  to  their  country,  he  had  met  with  a brave 
resistance,  and  had  left  monuments  indicating  his 
respect  for  their  courage.1 * * * * * * 8  Neither  Babylon  nor 
Assyria  had  ever  given  a king  to  the  Lydians— on 
the  contrary,  the  Lydian  tradition  was,  that  they 
had  themselves  sent  forth  Belus  and  Ninus  from  their 
own  country  to  found  dynasties  and  cities  in  Meso- 
potamia.8 In  a still  more  remote  age  they  had 
seen  their  colonists  embark  upon  the  western  waters,10 
and  start  for  the  distant  Hesperia,  where  they  had 
arrived  in  safety,  and  had  founded  the  great  Etruscan 
nation.  On  another  occasion  they  had  carried  their 
arms  beyond  the  limits  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had 
marched  southward  to  the  very  extremity  of  Syria, 
where  their  general,  Ascalus,  had  founded  a great 
city  and  called  it  after  his  name.11 


1 Ilcrod.  i.  7 ; vii.  74. 

8 Ibid.  ii.  106.  Compare  ch.  102. 

• This  is  the  only  possible  ex- 

planation of  the  mythic  genealogy  in 

Herod,  i.  7.  (See  the  author’s  Hero- 

dutug,  vol.  i.  p.  292,  2nd  edition.) 

'Ena  "Arvos  tov  Mdvf«  paaiXijos. 

Herod,  i.  94. 


" Xanth.  Lyd.  Fr.  23 ; Nic.  Dam. 
Fr.  26.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  very  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  of 
these  traditions.  They  are  adduced 
here  merely  as  helping  us  to  under- 
stand the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
people. 
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Such  were  the  Lydian  traditions  witli  respect  to 
the  more  remote  times.  Of  their  real  history  they 
seem  to  have  known  but  little,  and  that  little  did  not 
extend  further  back  than  about  two  hundred  years 
before  Cyaxares.13  Within  this  space  it  was  certain 
that  they  had  had  a change  of  dynasty,  a change 
preceded  by  a long  feud  between  their  two  greatest 
houses,13  which  were  perhaps  really  two  branches 
of  the  royal  family.1*  The  Heraclidse  had  grown 
jealous  of  the  Mermnadae,  and  had  treated  them  with 
injustice : the  Mermnadce  had  at  first  sought  their 
safety  in  flight,  and  afterwards  when  they  felt  them- 
selves strong  enough,  had  returned,  murdered  the 
Heraclide  monarch,  and  placed  their  chief,  Gyges, 
upon  the  throne.  With  Gyges,  who  had  commenced 
his  reign  about  R.  C.  700, 15  the  prosperity  of  the 
Lydians  had  greatly  increased,  and  they  had  begun 
to  assume  an  aggressive  attitude  towards  their  neigh- 
bours. Gyges’  revenue  was  so  great  that  his  wealth 
became  proverbial,1*  and  he  could  afford  to  spread  his 


12  The  Mermnada;  had,  I con- 
ceive, been  on  the  throne  nearly  a 
century  (85  years)  when  Cyaxares 
made  his  attack  upon  Lydia.  The 
history  of  the  Heraclidra  seems  to  ' 
have  commenced  with  Ardys,  the 
fifth  ancestor  of  Candaules  (Nic. 
Dam.  Fr.  49),  whom  Eusebius  makes 
the  first  king.  ( Citron . Can.  i.  15  ; 
ii.  p.  318,  cd.  Mai.)  These  five 
Heraclide  reigns  would  cover  a space 
of  about  115  years,  at  the  (very  pro- 
bable) rate  of  reckoning  indicated  by 
Herodotus  (i.  7,  sub  fin.). 

u See  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  26.  An 
abstract  of  the  passage  has  been 
given  by  the  author  in  his  Flerodotus 
(voL  i.  p.  295,  note  *). 

14  The  same  names  occur  in  both 
houses,  as  Ardys,  Sadyattes,  and 


Alyattes  (if  that  is  equivalent  to 
Adyattes).  Ardys  is  common  to 
both  Mennnads  and  Heraclides  be- 
fore the  usurpation  of  Gyges.  (Nic. 
Dam.  I.  s.  c.) 

’•  The  date  of  Herodotus,  n.c.  724, 
is  upset  by  the  discovery  that  Gyges 
was  contemporary  with  Asshur-baui- 
pal.  (See above,  vol.  ii. p.487, note*.) 
The  date  of  Eusebius  is  B.c.  698. 
{Chron.  Can.,  ii.  p.  323,  ed.  Mai.) 

14  Gyges  was  known  in  his  life- 
time as  d nnkvxpvaas.  (Archiloch. 
ap.  Arist.  lihet.  iii.  17.)  The  epi- 
thet attached  to  him  and  to  his 
city  lor  ages  afterwards.  (See 
HOscbyl.  Vers.  45 ; Alpheus  in  A n- 
tho/og.  i.  12;  Eurip.  Iph.  in  Anl. 
786  ; Nicolaus  ap.  Stob.  xiv.  p.  87 ; 
&c.) 
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fame  by  sending  from  bis  superfluity  to  the  distant 
temple  of  Delphi  presents  of  such  magnificence  that 
they  were  the  admiration  of  later  ages.”  The  rela- 
tions of  bis  predecessors  with  the  Greeks  of  the 
Asiatic  coast  had  been  friendly.  Gyges  changed 
this  policy,  and,  desirous  of  enlarging  his  seaboard, 
made  war  upon  the  Greek  maritime  towns,  attacking 
Miletus  and  Smyrna  without  result,  but  succeeding 
in  capturing  the  Ionic  city  of  Colophon.1"  He  also 
picked  a quarrel  with  the  inland  town  of  Magnesia, 
and  after  many  invasions  of  its  territory  compelled 
it  to  submission.19  According  to  some,  be  made  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  Troad,  and 
the  Milesians  had  to  obtain  his  permission  before 
they  could  establish  their  colony  of  Abydos  upon  the 
Hellespont.20  At  any  rate  he  was  a rich  and  puissant 
monarch  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the 
islands,  who  were  never  tired  of  celebrating  his 
wealth,  his  wars,  and  his  romantic  history.1 

The  shadow  of  calamity  had,  however,  fallen  upon 
Lydia  towards  the  close  of  Gyges*  long  reign.  About 
thirty  years 2 before  the  Scythians  from  the  Steppe 
country  crossed  the  Caucasus  and  fell  upon  Media, 
the  same  barrier  was  passed  by  another  great  horde  of 
nomads.  The  Cimmerians,  probably  a Celtic  people,3 


" Herod,  i.  14.  >»  Ibid. 

'*  Xanth.  Lyd.  Fr.  19 ; Nic.  Dam. 
)).  GO,  ed.  Orelli.  Herodotus  does 
not  stem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
reduction  of  this  town,  which  must 
therefore  lie  regarded  as  uncertain. 

30  Strab.  xiii.  1,  § 22. 

1 Archilochus  celebrated  the  wealth 
of  Gyges  in  the  well-known  lint — 

uC  fiol  t a Vvyfia  too  ‘iro\vj(pvaov  | 

fUXti  (Ar.  I Hut.  iii.  17).  Minuter-  j 
inns  described  the  war  between  I 
Gyges  and  the  jieoplc  of  Smyrna  I 
(l’ausan.  iv.  21,  § 3).  The  myth 


of  Gyges  which  we  find  in  I’lato 
( Republ.  ii.  3)  was  probably  derived 
from  an  early  Greek  poet. 

5 The  inscriptions  of  Asshur-bani- 
pal  show  us  that  the  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor  hail  com- 
menced before  the  death  of  Gyges, 
whose  last  year  is  by  no  writer  placed 
later  than  n.c.  662.  The  Scythic 
invasion  has  been  already  assigned  to 
b.c. 632 or  631 . (Supra,  pp.  186, 187.) 

5 On  this  subject  see  the  author’s 
J/niniotuK,  vol.  iii.  pp.  150-156,  2nd 
edition. 
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who  had  dwelt  hitherto  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  and 
the  country  adjoining  upon  it,  pressed  on  by  Scythic 
invaders  from  the  East,  had  sought  a vent  in  this 
direction.  Passing  the  great  mountain  barrier  either 
by  the  route  of  Mozdok  * — the  Pylae  Caucasia? — or  by 
some  still  more  difficult  track  towards  the  Euxine, 
they  had  entered  Asia  Minor  by  wray  of  Cappadocia 
and  had  spread  terror  and  devastation  in  every  di- 
rection. After  a while  they  had  reached  Lydia — not 
perhaps  in  great  force  ; and  Gyges,  who  was  still  on 
the  throne,  had  given  them  battle  and  defeated  them, 
capturing  several  of  their  chiefs.4 * 6  But  this  success 
did  not  blind  him  to  the  true  character  of  the  coming 
danger.  It  must  have  been  a presentiment  of  evil 
which  caused  him  to  open  communications  with 
Asshur-bani-pal,  king  of  Assyria,  and  to  court  his 
favour  by  presents  and  by  sending  him  his  Cim- 
merian captives.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
sought  protection  under  the  guise  of  friendship  ; and 
though  he  may  not  have  meant  altogether  to  forfeit 
his  independence,  he  was  ready  to  accept  a semi- 
dependent position  if  he  could  thereby  secure  As- 
syria’s aid  in  case  of  need.6  But  the  Ninevite  mon- 
arch, apparently,  was  indisposed  to  incur  the  risks  of 
so  remote  a war,  and  Lydia  was  left  to  fight  her  own 
battles  when,  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  Gyges’  son  and 
successor,  the  expected  crisis  came.  Carrying  all 
before  them,  the  fierce  Cymric  hordes  swarmed  in 


4 Herodotus  makes  them  march 
along  the  coast,  the  whole  way ; but 

this  route  is  impracticable.  Proba- 
bly they  proceeded  aloug  the  foot  of 

the  Caucasus,  till  they  reached  the 
Terek,  which  they  then  followed  up 
to  its  source,  where  they  would  come 


upon  the  famous  Pylm. 

6 See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  487. 

” Tho  surrender  of  the  captives 
ap[>eara  to  me  a real  acknowledg- 
ment of  suzerainty.  Asshur-lxmi- 
pal  himself  viewed  the  presents  as 
“ tribute.” 
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full  force  into  the  more  western  districts  of  Asia 
Minor;  Paphlagonia,  Phrygia,  Bithynia,  Lydia,  and 
Ionia  were  overrun  ;7  the  frightened  inhabitants  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  walled  towns,  and  hoped  that 
the  tide  of  invasion  might  sweep  by  them  quickly 
and  roll  elsewhere  ; but  the  Cimmerians,  impatient 
and  undisciplined  as  they  might  be,  could  sometimes 
bring  fhemselves  to  endure  the  weary  work  of  a 
siege,  and  they  saw  in  the  Lydian  capital  a prize 
well  worth  an  effort.  The  hordes  besieged  Sardis, 
and  took  it,  except  the  citadel,  which  was  command- 
ingly  placed  and  defied  all  their  attempts.  A terrible 
scene  of  carnage  must  have  followed.  How  Lydia 
withstood  the  blow,  and  rapidly  recovered  from  it,  is 
hard  to  understand  ; but  it  seems  certain  that  within 
a generation  she  was  so  far  restored  to  vigour  as  to 
venture  on  resuming  her  attacks  upon  the  Greeks 
of  the  coast,  which  had  been  suspended  during  her 
period  of  prostration.  Sadyattes,  the  son  of  Ardys, 
following  the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 
made  war  upon  Miletus  ;8  and  Alyattes,  his  son  and 
successor,  pursued  the  same  policy  of  aggression. 
Besides  pressing  Miletus,  he  besieged  and  took 
Smyrna,8  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Clazomenaj.10 

But  the  great  work  of  Alyattes’  reign,  and  the  one 
which  seems  to  have  had  the  most  important  conse- 
quences for  Lydia,  was  the  war  which  he  undertook 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Cimmerians  from 


’ On  the  Cimmerian  ravages  see 
Callinug,  Fr.  2;  Herod,  i.  15;  iv. 
12  ; Strab.  i.  3,  § 21 ; xiv.  1,  § 40; 
Callimach.  Hymn,  ad  Hum.  248- 
260 ; Eustath.  Comment,  ad  Horn. 
01.  xi.  14 ; Staph.  By*,  ad  voc. 
"Avrai^pos ; and  Heaych.  ad  voc. 
A iyiaiut.  Compare  the  author's 


Herodotus,  vol.  i.  pp.  299-301,  2nd 
edition,  and  Mr.  Crete's  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  431-434,  2nd 
edition. 

* Herod,  i.  15,  and  18. 

8 Ibid.  i.  16 ; Nic.  Dam.  p.  62, 
ed  Orelli.. 

10  Herod.  1.  s.  c. 
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Asia  Minor.  The  hordes  had  been  greatly  weakened 
by  time,  by  their  losses  in  war,  and  probably  by  their 
excesses ; they  bad  long  ceased  to  be  formidable ; 
but  they  were  still  strong  enough  to  be  an  annoyance. 
Alyattes  is  said  to  have  “ driven  them  out  of  Asia," 11 
by  which  we  can  scarcely  understand  less  than  that 
be  expelled  them  from  his  own  dominions  and  those 
of  his  neighbours — or,  in  other  words,  from  the 
countries  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  their  chief 
ravages  — Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Lydia,  Phrygia, 
and  Cilicia.”  But,  to  do  this,  he  must  have  entered 
into  a league  with  his  neighbours,  who  must  have 
consented  to  act  under  him  for  the  purposes  of  the 
war,  if  they  did  not  even  admit  the  permanent  hege- 
mony of  his  country.  Alyattes’  success  appears  to 
have  been  complete,  or  nearly  so he  cleared  Asia 
Minor  of  the  Cimmerians ; and,  having  thus  conferred 
a benefit  on  all  the  nations  of  the  region  and  exhi- 
bited before  their  eyes  his  great  military  capacity,  if 
he  had  not  actually  constructed  an  Empire,  he  had 
at  any  rate  done  much  to  pave  the  way  for  one. 

Such  was  the  political  position  in  the  regions  west 
and  south  of  the  Halys,  when  Cyaxares  completed 
his  absorption  of  Cappadocia,  and  looking  across  the 
river  that  divided  the  Cappadocians  from  the  Phry- 
gians, saw  stretched  before  him  a region  of  great 
fertile  plains,  which  seemed  to  invite  an  invader.  A 
pretext  for  an  attack  was  all  that  he  wanted,  and 
this  was  soon  forthcoming.  A body  of  the  nomad 


11  TLiftiupiovs  Ac  rijt  ’A(ri'i)t  t(rf 
\aiTi.  Herod.  1.  s.  c. 

12  On  the  Cimmerian  invasion  of 
Cilicia,  sec  Strab.  i.  3 § 21. 

11  According  to  Herodotus  the 
Cimmerians  made  a permanent  set- 


tlement at  ninope  (jv  ; ana 
according  to  Aristotle  (Fr.  190) 
they  maintained  themselves  for  a 
century  at  Antandros  in  the  Troad. 
Otherwise  they  disappear  from  Asia. 
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Scyths — probably  belonging  to  the  great  invasion, 
though  Herodotus  thought  otherwise  14 — had  taken 
service  under  Cyaxarcs,  and  for  some  time  served 
him  faithfully,  being  employed  chiefly  as  hunters.  A 
cause  of  quarrel,  however,  arose  after  a while ; and 
the  Scyths,  disliking  their  position  or  distrusting  the 
intentions  of  their  lords  towards  them,  quitted  the 
Median  territory,  and  marching  through  great  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  sought  and  found  a refuge  with  Aly- 
attes,  the  Lydian  king.  Cyaxares,  upon  learning 
their  flight,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Sardis 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitives ; but  the 
Lydian  monarch  met  the  demand  with  a refusal,  and, 
fully  understanding  the  probable  consequences,  imme- 
diately prepared  for  war. 

Though  Lydia,  compared  to  Media,  was  but  a 
small  shite,  yet  her  resources  were  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. In  fertility  she  surpassed  almost  every  other 
country  of  Asia  Minor,15  which  is  altogether  one  of  the 
richest  regions  in  the  world.  At  this  time  she  was  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  gold,  which  was  found  in 


No.  1.  No.  2. 

I.ydian  Coins. 


great  abundance  in  the  Pactolus,  and  probably  in 
the  other  small  streams  that  flowed  down  on  all  sides 


14  Herod,  i.  73.  Herodotus  seems  ; this  [Wirt  of  Asia,  sec  Virg.  A’n.  x. 
to  have  imagined  that  these  Scythians  1 141;  Strabo,  xiii.  4,  § 5 ; and  com- 
were  political  refugees  from  his  Euro-  j pare  Sir  C.  Fellows’s  Asia  Minor, 
jicati  Scythia.  pp.  16-42. 

w On  the  richness  and  fertility  of  I 
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from  the  Tmolus  mountain-chain.1  Her  people  were  at 
once  warlike  and  ingenious.  They  had  invented  the 
art  of  coining  money,3  and  showed  considerable  taste 
in  their  devices.3  They  claimed  also  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  a number  of  games,  which  were  common 
to  them  with  the  Greeks.4  According  to  Herodotus, 
they  were  the  first  who  made  a livelihood  by  shop- 
keeping.5 They  were  skilful  in  the  use  of  musical 
instruments,'  and  had  their  own  peculiar  musical  mode 
or  style,  which  was  in  much  favour  among  the  Greeks, 
though  condemned  as  effeminate  by  some  of  the  philo- 
sophers.1 At  the  same  time  the  Lydians  were  not 
wanting  in  courage  or  manliness.3  They  fought 
chiefly  on  horseback  and  were  excellent  riders,  carry- 
ing long  spears,  which  they  managed  with  great 
skill.9  Nicolas  of  Damascus  tells  us  that,  even  under 


1 See  Herod,  i.  93 ; Soph.  Philoet. 
393;  1’lin.  II.  X.  v.  29,  30;  &c. 
Croesus  had  also  mines,  which  he 
worked,  near  Pergamus.  (See  Aristot. 
Mirab.  Auscult.  52.) 

1 Xcnoph.  Coloph.  ap.  Polluc.  is. 
6,  § 83;  Herod,  i.  94;  Eustatb.  ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  840.  The  claim  of 
the  Lydians  to  be  regarded  as  the 
inventors  of  coining  has  been  dis- 
puted by  some,  among  others  by  the 
late  CoL  Leake.  (Num.  IIcHen.  Ap- 
pendix : Journal  of  Classiad  and 
Sacred  Philology,  vol.  iv.  pp.  243, 
244.)  I have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  my  Herodotus,  (voL  i.  pp.  555, 
560,  2nd  edition). 

* Most  Lydian  coins  lwar  the 
device  of  a crowned  figure  about  to  [ 
shoot  an  arrow  from  a bow — which 
seems  to  be  the  jiattem  from  which 
the  Persians  copied  the  emblem  on 
their  Danes.  A few  havo  the  head 
of  a lion,  or  the  fore-parts  of  a lion 
and  a bull  (as  that  figured  above, 
No.  1,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  Crirsus).  Iioth  the  animal 
forms  are  in  this  case  rendered  with 


much  spirit. 

4 Dice,  huckle-bones,  ball,  Ac. 
(Herod,  i.  94). 

a llpioroi  Kt'nrrjXoi  iyivovrn.  (He- 
rod. 1.  s.  c.) 

4 Pindar  related  that  the  magadis 
or  pedis,  a harp  with  sometimes  as 
many  as  twenty  strings,  hail  beeu 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
Lydians,  who  used  it  at  their  ban- 
quets. (Ap.  Athcu.  Deipn.  xiv.  p. 
(535).  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Ly- 
dians using  both  this  instrument, 
and  also  the  syrinx  (Pan's  pipe),  and 
the  double  flute,  in  their  military 
expeditions  (i.  17). 

’ Plato,  Ilepub.  iii.  10.  Aristotle 
seems  to  have  entertained  an  opposite 
opinion.  (Pol.  viii.  7,  ad  fin.) 

* Herodotus,  speaking  of  tho  Ly- 
dians, so  late  as  the  time  of  Criesus, 
says,  He  fie  roirrov  tov  j(povov  (6voe 
ovbiv  iv  rij  ’A trig  ovre  avtipeinrepov 
ovre  aXsipatrepov  tov  Avfiiov  (i.  79). 
They  did  not  change  their  character 
till  after  the  Persian  conquest. 

’ Herod.  1.  s.  c. 
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the  Heracleid  kings,  they  could  muster  for  service 
cavalry  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand.10  In  peace 
they  pursued  with  ardour  the  sports  of  the  field,11  and 
found  in  the  chase  of  the  wild-boar  a pastime  which 
called  forth  and  exercised  every  manly  quality.  Thus 
Lydia,  even  by  herself,  was  no  contemptible  enemy  ; 
though  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that,  without  help 
from  others,  she  would  have  proved  a match  for  the 
great  Median  Empire. 

But  such  help  as  she  needed  was  not  wanting  to 
her.  The  rapid  strides  with  which  Media  had  ad- 
vanced towards  the  west  had  no  doubt  alarmed  the 
numerous  princes  of  Asia  Minor,  who  must  have  felt 
that  they  had  a power  to  deal  with  as  full  of  schemes 
of  conquest  as  Assyria,  and  more  capable  of  carrying 
her  designs  into  execution.  It  has  been  already 
observed  that  the  long  course  of  Assyrian  aggressions 
developed  gradually  among  the  Asiatic  tribes  a ten- 
dency to  unite  in  leagues  for  purposes  of  resistance.12 
The  circumstances  of  the  time  called  now  impe- 
ratively for  such  a league  to  be  formed,  unless  the 
princes  of  Asia  Minor  were  content  to  have  their 
several  territories  absorbed  one  after  another  into  the 
growing  Median  Empire.  These  princes  appear  to 
have  seen  their  danger.  Cyaxafes  may  perhaps 
have  declared  war  specially  against  the  Lydians,  and 
have  crossed  the  Halys  professedly  in  order  to  chas- 
tise them;  but  he  could  only  reach  Lydia  through 
the  territories  of  other  nations,  which  he  was  evi- 
dently intending  to  conquer  on  his  way  ; and  it  was 
thus  apparent  that  he  was  actuated,  not  by  anger 


10  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  49  ( Fragm . Hist.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  382). 
11  Herod,  i.  30-43 ; Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  49,  p.  384. 
u Sec  above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  421,  422. 
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against  a particular  power,  but  by  a general  design 
of  extending  his  dominions  in  this  direction.  A 
league  seems  therefore  to  have  been  determined  on. 
We  have  not  indeed  any  positive  evidence  of  its 
existence  till  the  close  of  the  war ; 13  but  the  pro- 
babilities are  wholly  in  favour  of  its  having  taken 
effect  from  the  first.  Prudence  would  have  dictated 
such  a course ; and  it  seems  almost  implied  in  the 
fact,  that  a successful  resistance  was  made  to  the 
Median  attack  from  the  very  commencement.  We 
may  conclude  therefore  that  the  princes  of  Asia 
Minor,  having  either  met  in  conclave  or  communi- 
cated by  embassies,  resolved  to  make  common  cause, 
if  the  Medes  crossed  the  Halys ; and  that,  having 
already  acted  under  Lydia  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Cimmerians  from  their  territories,  they  naturally 
placed  her  at  their  head  when  they  coalesced  for  the 
second  time. 

Cyaxares,  on  his  part,  was  not  content  to  bring 
against  the  confederates  merely  the  power  of  Media. 
He  requested  and  obtained  a contingent  from  the 
Babylonian  monarch,  Nabopolassar,  and  may  not 
improbably  have  had  the  assistance  of  other  allies 
also.  With  a vast  army  drawn  from  various  parts 
of  inner  Asia,  he  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Western  Powers,  and  began  his  attempt  at  subju- 
gation. We  have  no  detailed  account  of  the  war; 
but  we  learn  from  the  general  expressions  of  Hero- 


15  The  evidence  of  a league  is 
found  in  the  presence  of  Syennesis, 
king  of  Cilicia,  at  the  great  battle 
terminated  by  the  eclipse.  (See  be- 
low, p.  211.)  He  is  manifestly  there 
as  an  ally  of  Lydia,  just  as  Labynetus 
is  present  as  an  ally  of  Media.  But 

VOL.  III. 


if  the  distant  and  powerful  Cilician 
monarch  joined  Alyattes,  and  fought 
under  him,  much  more  may  we  be 
sure  that  the  princes  of  the  nearer 
and  weaker  states,  Caria,  Phrygia, 
Lycia,  Papklagonia,&c.,  placed  them- 
selves under  his  protection. 

P 
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(lotus  that  the  Median  monarch  met  with  a most 
stubborn  resistance ; numerous  engagements  were 
fought  with  varied  results;  sometimes  the  Medes 
succeeded  in  defeating  their  adversaries  in  pitched 
battles ; but  sometimes,  and  apparently  as  often,  the 
Lydians  and  their  allies  gained  decided  victories 
over  the  Medes.14  It  is  noted  that  one  of  the  engage- 
ments took  place  by  night,  a rare  occurrence  in 
ancient  (as  in  modern)  times.  The  war  had  con- 
tinued six  years,  and  the  Medes  had  evidently  made 
no  serious  impression,15  when  a remarkable  circum- 
stance brought  it  suddenly  to  a termination. 

The  two  armies  had  once  more  met  and  were 
engaged  in  conflict,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle,  an  ominous  darkness  fell  upon  the  com- 
batants and  filled  them  with  superstitious  awe.  The 
sun  was  eclipsed,  either  totally  or  at  any  rate  con- 
siderably,18 so  that  the  attention  of  the  two  armies 
was  attracted  to  it ; and,  discontinuing  the  fight,  they 
stood  to  gaze  at  the  phenomenon.  In  most  parts  of 
the  East  such  an  occurrence  is  even  now  seen  with 
dread — the  ignorant  mass  believe  that  the  orb  of  day 
is  actually  being  devoured  or  destroyed,  and  that  the 
end  of  all  things  is  at  hand — even  the  chiefs,  who 
may  have  some  notion  that  the  phenomenon  is  a 


M Herod,  i.  74. 

18  Aiatpipootn  it  crtf>i  in'  t tr  t)  s 
top  noktpnv  is  the  expression  of 
Herodotus  (1.  s.  c.). 

18  It  has  been  customary  to  as- 
sume that  the  eclipse  mtust  have  been 
a total  one ; and  the  enquiries  of 
astronomers  have  been  directed  to 
tho  resolution  of  the  question — 
What  total  eclipses  were  there  in 
Asia  Minor  in  the  50  years  from 
B.c.  630  to  B.c.  680  ? But,  though  a 
total  eclipse  would  seem  to  be  re- 


quired by  the  descriptive  language 
of  Herodotus,  no  such  phenomenon 
is  requisite  for  the  facts  of  his  tale, 
which  alone  can  he  regarded  as  his- 
torical. If  the  echpse  was  sufficient 
to  be  noticed,  it  would  produce  na- 
turally all  the  superstitious  awe,  and 
so  all  tho  other  results,  which  Hero- 
dotus relates.  It  is  not  the  darkness, 
but  the  portent,  that  alarms  and 
paralyses  tho  ignorant  Asiatic  in 
such  cases. 
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recurrent  one,  do  not  understand  its  cause,  and  parti- 
cipate in  the  alarm  of  their  followers.  On  the  present 
occasion  it  is  said  that,  amid  the  general  fear,  a desire 
for  reconciliation  seized  both  armies.1’  Of  this  spon- 
taneous movement  two  chiefs,  the  foremost  of  the 
allies  on  either  side,  took  advantage.  Syennesis,  king 
of  Cilicia,  the  first  known  monarch  of  his  name,18  on 
the  part  of  Lydia,  and  a prince  whom  Herodotus 
calls  “ Labynetus  of  Babylon,”  — probably  either 
Nabopolassar 1 or  Nebuchadnezzar — on  the  part  of 
Media,  came  forward  to  propose  an  immediate  armis- 
tice ; and,  when  the  proposal  was  accepted  on  either 
side,  proceeded  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  arranging 
terms  of  peace  between  the  contending  parties.  Since 
nothing  is  said  of  the  Scythians,  who  had  been  put 
forward  as  the  ostensible  grounds  of  quarrel,  we  may 
presume  that  Alyattes  retained  them.  It  is  further 
clear  that  both  he  and  his  allies  preserved  undi- 
minished both  their  territories  and  their  independence. 
The  territorial  basis  of  the  treaty  was  thus  what  in 
modern  diplomatic  language  is  called  the  status  quo ; 
matters,  in  other  words,  returned  to  the  position  in 
which  they  had  stood  before  the  war  broke  out.  The 
only  difference  was  that  Cyaxares  gained  a friend 
and  an  ally  where  he  had  previously  had  a jealous 
enemy ; since  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  kings  of 
Media  and  Lydia  should  swear  a friendship,  and 


11  Herod,  i.  74.  Tijr  Tl 

rnavtravro  icui  pinXXni'  Tl  ifrnivtrnv 
Ka'i  dptfrortpot  tlprjvrjv  immiurt 
ytviaStu. 

“ The  name  occurs  repeatedly  in 
later  Cilician  history  (.Eschyl.  Peru. 
328  ; Herod,  vii.  98  ; Xen.  Anab.  i. 
2,  § 23).  Apparently  it  is  either  a 
royal  title  like  Pharaoh,  or  a name 
which  each  king  assumes  when  he 


mounts  the  throne. 

1 If  the  true  date  of  the  eclipse  is 
B.c.  610,  it  would  fall  into  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar,  which  covered  the 
space  between  u.c.  625  and  b.c.  604. 
If  it  was  the  eclipse  of  B.c.  603,  of 
B.c.  597,  of  B.c.  585,  or  of  B.c.  583, 
Nabopolassar  would  be  dead,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  be  king  of 
Babylon. 

r 2 
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that,  to  cement  the  alliance,  Alyattea  should  give 
his  daughter  Aryenis  in  marriage  to  Astyages,  the 
son  of  Cyaxares.  The  marriage  thus  arranged  took 
place  soon  afterwards,  while  the  oath  of  friendship 
•was  sworn  at  once;  According  to  the  barbarous 
usages  of  the  time  and  place,  the  two  monarchs 
having  met  and  repeated  the  words  of  the  formula, 
punctured  their  own  arms,  and  then  sealed  their  con- 
tract by  each  sucking  from  the  wound  a portion  of 
the  other’s  blood.3 

By  this  peace  the  three  great  monarchies  of  the 
time — the  Median,  the  Lydian,  and  the  Babylonian 
— were  placed  on  terms,  not  only  of  amity,  but  of 
intimacy  and  (if  the  word  may  be  used)  of  blood- 
relationship.  The  Crown  Princes  of  the  three  king- 
doms had  become  brothers.3  From  the  shores  of  the 
Egean  to  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Western  Asia 
was  now  ruled  by  interconnected  dynasties,  bound  by 
treaties  to  respect  each  other’s  rights,  and  perhaps  to 
lend  each  other  aid  in  important  conjunctures,  and 
animated,  it  would  seem,  by  a real  spirit  of  mutual 
friendliness  and  attachment.  After  more  than  five 
centuries  of  almost  constant  war  and  ravage,  after 
fifty  years  of  fearful  strife  and  convulsion,  during 
which  the  old  monarchy  of  Assyria  had  gone  down 
and  a new  Empire — the  Median — had  risen  up  in  its 


J Herod,  i.  74,  ad  fin.  A practice 
nearly  similar  is  ascribed  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Scyths  by  Herodotus  (iv.  70), 
and  to  the  Armenians  and  Iberians 
by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  47).  One  not 
very  different  is  still  found  in  S. 
Africa  (Livingstone,  Travels,  p.488). 
The  rationale  of  the  custom  seems 
to  lie,  as  Dr.  Livingstone  explains, 
the  notion  that  by  drinking  each 
other’s  blood  the  two  parties  become 


perpetual  friends  and  relations. 

’ The  subjoined  table  will  illus- 
trate tliis  statement — 

Alyattea.  Cyaxares.  Nabopo- 

| I lasnr. 

i i i i I 

Crcesus  Ary«xi»m.Asty-  Amubiam.  Nebueliad- 
ages.  nexzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar  and  Croesus  were 
both  brothers-in-law  of  Astyages. 
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place,  this  part  of  Asia  entered  upon  a period  of 
repose  which  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
long  term  of  struggle.  From  the  date  of  the  peace 
between  Alyattes  and  Cyaxares  (probably  b.c.  6 10), 4 
for  nearly  half  a century,  the  three  kingdoms  of  Media, 
Lydia,  and  Babylonia  remained  fagt  friends,  pursuing 
their  separate  courses  without  quarrel  or  collision, 
and  thus  giving  to  the  nations  within  their  borders  a 
rest  and  a refreshment  which  they  must  have  greatly 
needed  and  desired. 

In  one  quarter  only  was  this  rest  for  a short  time 
disturbed.  During  the  troublous  period  the  neigh- 
bouring country  of  Egypt,  which  had  recovered  its 
freedom,5  and  witnessed  a revival  of  its  ancient  pros- 
perity, under  the  Psamatik  family,  began  once  more 
to  aspire  to  the  possession  of  those  provinces  which, 
being  divided  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent by  the  impassable  Syrian  desert,  seem  poli- 
tically to  belong  to  Africa  almost  more  than  to  Asia. 
Psamatik  the  First,  the  Psammetichus  of  Herodotus, 


* I am  still  unconvinced  by  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Ilosanquct,  who 
regards  the  eclipse  as  positively  fixed 
to  the  year  b.c.  685.  The  grounds 
of  our  difference  are  two-fold.  1.  I 
do  not  think  the  eclipse  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  total.  (See  above, 
p.  210,  note  '*.)  And  2.  I do  not  re- 
gard astronomical  science  as  capable 
of  pronouncing  on  the  exact  line 
taken  by  eclipses  which  happened 
mom  than  2000  years  ago.  The 
motions  of  the  earth  and  of  tho 
moon  are  not  uniform,  and  no  astro- 
nomer can  say  that  all  the  irregu- 
larities which  may  exist  are  known 
to  him  and  have  been  taken  into 
account  with  exactness  in  his  back 
calculations.  Fresh  irregularities  are 
continually  discovered  ; and  hence  the 
calculations  of  astronomers  as  to  the 


lines  of  past  eclipses  are  continually 
changing.  (See  the  long  note  in  Mr. 
G rote’s  History  of  Onset,  vol.  ii.  p. 
418,  Edition  of  1862.) 

If,  however,  Mr.  Bosauquct 
should  lie  right,  and  the  eclipse 
was  really  that  of  B.c.  585,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  deranging  our 
entire  scheme  of  Oriental  chrono- 
logy. The  simple  result  will  be 
that  tho  battle  must  lie  transferred 
to  the  reign  of  Astyngts,  to  which 
Cicero  (De  Div.  i.  4*J),  Pliny  (ff.N. 
ii.  12),  and  Eusebius  ( Chron . Van. 
ii.  p.  331)  assign  it. 

* Psammetichus  probably  became 
an  independent  king  about  b.c.  647, 
on  the  death  of  Asshur-bani-pal.  He 
was  previously  governor  under  As- 
; syria.  (See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  486.) 
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had  commenced  an  aggressive  war  in  this  quarter, 
probably  about  the  time  that  Assyria  was  suffering 
from  the  Median  and  then  from  the  Scythian  inroads. 
He  had  besieged  for  several  years  the  strong  Philis- 
tine town  of  Ashdod,®  which  commands  the  coast- 
route  from  Egypt  po  Palestine,  and  was  at  this  time 
a most  important  city.  Despite  a resistance  which 
would  have  wearied  out  any  less  pertinacious  as- 
sailant, he  had  persevered  in  his  attempt,  and  had 
finally  succeeded  in  taking  the  place.  He  had  thus 
obtained  a firm  footing  in  Syria;  and  his  successor 
was  able,  starting  from  this  vantage-ground,  to  over- 
run and  conquer  the  whole  territory.  About  the 
year  b.c.  608,  Neco,  son  of  Psamatik  I.,  having 
recently  ascended  the  throne,  invaded  Palestine  with 
a large  army,  met  and  defeated  Josiah/  king  of 
Judah,  near  Megiddo  in  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  and,  pressing  forward  through  Syria  to  the 
Euphrates,  attacked  and  took  Carchemish,  the  strong 
city  which  guarded  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  river. 
Idumea,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria  submitted  to 
him,  and  for  three  years  he  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  conquests.®  Then,  however,  the 
Babylonians,  who  had  received  these  provinces  at 
the  division  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  began  to  bestir 
themselves.  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  to  Carche- 
mish,  defeated  the  army  of  Neco,  recovered  all  the 
territory  to  the  border  of  Egypt,  and  even  ravaged 
a portion  of  that  country.®  It  is  probable  that  in 


* Herodotus,  who  is  the  authority 
for  this  siege,  says  that  it  lasted  29 
years  (ii.  157),  which  is  most  im- 
probable. Such  a story,  however, 
would  not  have  arisen  unless  the 
siege  had  been  one  of  unusual  length. 


7 2 Kings  xxiii.  29 ; 2 Chr.  xxxv. 
20-23.  Compare  Herod,  ii.  159. 

* 2 Kings  xxiv.  7;  Berosus  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.,  x.  11. 

’ Jcrem.  xlvi.  2-26. 
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this  expedition  he  was  assisted  by  the  Medes.  At 
any  rate,  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  when  the 
intrigues  of  Egypt  had  again  created  disturbances  in 
this  quarter,  and  Jehoiakim,  the  Jewish  king,  broke 
into  open  insurrection,  the  Median  monarch  sent  a 
contingent,10  which  accompanied  Nebuchadnezzar 
into  Judaea,  and  assisted  him  to  establish  his  power 
firmly  in  South-Western  Asia. 

This  is  the  last  act  that  we  can  ascribe  to  the  great 
Median  king.  He  can  scarcely  have  been  much  less 
than  seventy  years  old  at  this  time ; and  his  life  was 
prolonged  at  the  utmost  three  years  longer.11  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  he  died  B.o.  593,  after  a reign 
of  exactly  forty  years,13  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son 
Astyages,  whose  marriage  with  a Lydian  princess 
was  above  related. 

Wc  have  no  sufficient  materials  from  which  to 
draw  out  a complete  character  of  Cyaxares.  He 
appears  to  have  possessed  great  ambition,  consider- 
able military  ability,  and  a rare  tenacity  of  purpose, 
which  gained  him  his  chief  successes.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  not  wanting  in  good  sense,  and  could 
bring  himself  to  withdraw  from  an  enterprise,  when 
he  had  misjudged  the  fitting  time  for  it,  or  greatly 
miscalculated  its  difficulties.  He  was  faithful  to  his 
friends,  but  thought  treachery  allowable  towards  his 
enemies.  He  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not  how  to 


10  So  Polyliistor  related  (Fr.  24). 
Like  Ctesias,  he  called  the  Median 
monarch  Asti  bares. 

11  Wo  cannot  suppose  Cyaxares 
to  have  been  much  less  than  thirty 
years  old  at  his  accession — especially 
if  he  had  previously  led  into  Media 
a band  of  emigrants  from  the  Bao- 
trian  country.  (See  above,  p.  175.)  ' 


If  he  ascended  the  throne  n.c.  C33, 
which  is  the  date  of  Herodotus,  he 
would  consequently  be  about  G7  in 
n.c.  597,  the  date  of  Jehoiakim's 
captivity. 

*’  Herod,  i.  10G.  This  number  is 
confirmed  by  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  34,  § 1.) 
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organise,  an  empire  ; and,  if  we  except  his  establish- 
ment of  Magism  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  we  may 
say  that  he  did  nothing  to  give  permanency  to  the 
monarchy  which  he  founded.  He  was  a conqueror 
altogether  after  the  Asiatic  model,  able  to  wield  the 
sword,  but  not  to  guide  the  pen,  to  subdue  his  con- 
temporaries to  his  will  by  his  personal  ascendancy 
over  them,  but  not  to  influence  posterity  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a kingdom,  or  of  institutions,  on  deep 
and  stable  foundations.  The  Empire,  which  owed  to 
him  its  foundation,  was  the  most  shortlived  of  all  the 
great  Oriental  monarchies,  having  begun  and  ended 
within  the  narrow  space  of  three  score  and  ten  years 13 
— the  natural  lifetime  of  an  individual. 

Astyages,  who  succeeded  to  the  Median  throne 
about  b.c.  593,'  had  neither  his  father’s  enterprise 
nor  his  ability.  Born  to  an  Empire,  and  bred  up  in 
all  the  luxury  of  an  Oriental  Court,  he  seems  to  have 
been  quite  content  with  the  lot  which  fortune  ap- 
peared to  have  assigned  him,  and  to  have  coveted  no 
grander  position.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  re- 
markably handsome,3  cautious,3  and  of  an  easy  and 
generous  temper.4  Although  the  anecdotes  related 
of  his  mode  of  life  at  Ecbatana  by  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon, and  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  seem  to  be  for  the 
most  part  apocryphal,  and  at  any  rate  come  to  us 
upon  authority  too  weak  to  entitle  them  to  a place  in 


“ The  real  “ Empire  ” must  date, 
not  from  the  accession  of  Cvaxares, 
hot  from  his  conquest  of  Nineveh, 
which  was  B.c.  625  at  the  earliest. 
From  this  to  li. c.  558 — the  first 
year  of  Cyrus — is  07  years. 

1 Eusebius  makes  Astyages  ascend 
the  throne  b.c.  597  ; but  he  obtains 
this  date  by  assigning  to  Cyrus  one 
more  tear,  and  to  Astyages  three 


more  years,  than  Herodotus  gives 
them.  On  the  former  point  cer- 
tainly, on  the  latter  probably,  he 
followed  the  suspicious  authority  of 
Ctcsias. 

2 Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  § 2. 

3 /Esohyl.  Ptrs.  763.  (pptvts  yap 

avrov  6vpiiv  (paxoiTTpifyavir. 

4 Ttwaioraros.  Nic.  Dam.  Fr. 
66,  p.  398. 
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history,  we  may  perhaps  gather  from  the  concurrent 
descriptions  of  these  three  writers  something  of  the 
general  character  of  the  Court  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. Its  leading  features  do  not  seem  to  have  dif- 
fered greatly  from  those  of  the  Court  of  Assyria. 
The  monarch  lived  secluded,  and  could  only  be  seen 
by  those  who  asked  and  obtained  an  audience.6  He 
was  surrounded  bv  guards  and  eunuchs,  the  latter  of 
whom  held  most  of  the  offices  near  the  royal  person.6 
The  Court  was  magnificent  in  its  apparel,  in  its  ban- 
quets, and  in  the  number  and  organization  of  its 
attendants.  The  courtiers  wore  long  flowing  robes  of 
many  different  colours,  amongst  which  red  and  purple 
predominated,7  and  adorned  their  necks  with  chains 
or  collars  of  gold,  and  their  wrists  with  bracelets  of 
the  same  precious  metal.6  Even  the  horses  on  which 
they  rode  had  sometimes  golden  bits  to  their  bridles.9 
One  officer  of  the  Court  was  especially  called  “ the 
King’s  Eye;”10  another  had  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing strangers  to  him;11  a third  was  his  cup- 
bearer;19 a fourth  his  messenger.13  Guards,  torch- 
bearers,  serving-men,  ushers,  and  sweepers,  were 
among  the  orders  into  which  the  lower  sort  of  at- 
tendants were  divided ; 14  while  among  the  courtiers 
of  the  highest  rank  was  a privileged  class  known  as 


* Herod,  i.  99  ; Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  , 
§8. 

* Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  CO,  pp.  398  and  i 
402. 


7 Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  § 3. 

’ Ibid.  i.  3,  § 2 ; ii.  4,  § 6,&c. 

* Ibid.  i.  3,  § 3. 

10  ’O (pdaXfun  /SwriAvor.  Herod. 


i.  114. 

11  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  § 8.  'O  . . . 

Ttpqv  TTpotray*tv  roit  htoptrnvs 

'Aorvayovs,  leal  diroKoiXotU'  our  pq 


I 


tempos  ainrm  doKntq  t ivai  npoodytlv. 
Compile  Nic.  Dam.  jj.  402.  At’ 
tvvavxov  jpdpiiras  rqv  # urodoe. 

11  Oivoxdos.  Nic.  Dam.  p.  398  ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  a.  c. 

15  Herod,  i.  114. 

14  Anpvffinpol,  X vfXpdptH.  $fpd- 
tron-ft,  pafidoipiipoi,  and  KaWvvoyrfs 
— the  last  divided  into  cleaners  of 
the  Palace,  and  cleaners  of  the  court* 
ontaidc  the  Palace.  Nic.  Dam.  1.  s.  c.j 
Dino,  Fr.  7. 
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“ the  King’s  table-companions”  (oporpamgoi).  The 
chief  pastime  in  wiiich  the  Court  indulged  was  hunt- 
ing. Generally  this  took  place  in  a park  or  “ para- 
dise ” near  the  capital ; 15  but  sometimes  the  King  and 
Court . went  out  on  a grand  hunt  into  the  open 
country,  where  lions,  leopards,  bears,  wild  boars,  wild 
asses,  antelopes,  stags,  and  wild  sheep  abounded,  and, 
when  the  beasts  had  been  driven  by  beaters  into  a 
confined  space,  despatched  them  with  arrows  and 
javelins.16 

Prominent  at  the  Court,  according  to  Herodotus," 
was  the  priestly  caste  of  the  Magi.  Held  in  the 
highest  honour  by  both  King  and  people,  they  were 
in  constant  attendance,  ready  to  expound  omens  or 
dreams,  and  to  give  their  advice  on  all  matters  of 
state  policy.  The  religious  ceremonial  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  under  their  charge  ; and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  high  state  offices  were  often  conferred 
upon  them.  Of  all  classes  of  the  people  they  were 
the  only  one  that  could  feel  they  had  a real  influence 
over  the  monarch,  and  might  claim  to  share  in  his 
sovereignty.18 

The  long  reign  of  Astyages  seems  to  have  been 
almost  undisturbed,  until  just  before  its  close,  by  wars 
or  rebellions.  Eusebius  indeed  relates  that  he,  and 
not  Cyaxares,  carried  on  the  great  Lydian  contest  ;16 
and  Moses  of  Chorene  declares  that  he  was  engaged 
in  a long  struggle  with  Tigranes,  an  Armenian 
king.*0  But  little  credit  can  be  attached  to  these 


u Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4,  § 5 and  § 11. 
'*  Ibid.  L 4,  § 7. 

17  Herod,  i.  107,  108,  and  120. 

*•  Herodotus  makes  the  Magi  say  to 
Astyages — 2«'o  intrrtCiros  ^ainAijoc, 
sat  nproptr  to  pipos,  sat  npas 
irpot  <rto  ptytiXat  ixoptv.  (i.  120.) 


la  C/iron.  Can.  ii.  p.  331,  cd. 
Mai.  This  ascription  of  the  war  to 
Astyages  is  evidently  connected  with 
a belief  that  the  Eclipse  of  Thales 
was  that  of  n.o.  683. 

” Mos.  I’hor.  Hist.  Armen,  i. 
23-28. 
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statements,  the  former  of  which  contradicts  Hero- 
dotus, while  the  latter  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any 
other  writer.  The  character  which  Cyaxares  bore 
among  the  Greeks  was  evidently  that  of  an  un war- 
like king.21  If  he  had  really  carried  his  arms  into 
the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  threatened  the  whole 
of  that  extensive  region  with  subjugation,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  he  would  have  been  considered 
so  peaceful  a ruler.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
that  in  that  case  no  classical  writer — not  even  Ctesias 
— would  have  taxed  Herodotus  with  an  error  which 
must  have  been  so  flagrant.  With  respect  to  the  war 
with  Tigranes,  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  have  a 
basis  of  truth; — there  may  have  been  a revolt  of 
Armenia  from  Astyages  under  a certain  Tigranes, 
followed  by  an  attempt  at  subjugation.  But  the 
slender  authority  of  Moses  is  insufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  his  story,  which  is  internally  im- 
probable, and  quite  incompatible  with  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus.22 

There  are  some  grounds  for  believing 23  that  in  one 
direction  Astyages  succeeded  in  slightly  extending 
the  limits  of  his  Empire.  But  he  owed  his  success 
to  prudent  management,  and  not  to  courage  or  mili- 
tary skill.  On  his  north-eastern  frontier,  occupying 


51  This  is  implied  in  the  picture 
drawn  by  Herodotus  (i.  107-128), 
and  in  the  brief  character  given  by 
Aeschylus  (see  above,  p.  216,  note*). 
It  is  expressly  stated  by  Aristotle, 
who  says — Kvpos  'Ao-rwryjj  imriOmu 
sal  too  fitov  Ktirafppovatv,  rm 
TTji  Svmptas-  Sul  to  ttjv  pin  Svmpiv 
ffapyijKtva1,  airtbv  Tpvfpav. 

{Pol.  v.  8,  § 15.) 

25  Moses  makes  Cyrus  an  inde- 
pendent prince  during  the  reign  of 
Astyages.  He  and  Tigranes  are  in 


close  alliance.  Tigranes,  and  not 
Cyrus,  attacks  and  defeats  Astyages, 
and  kills  him.  After  this  Cyrus 
assists  Tigranes  to  conquer  Media 
and  Persia,  which  become  part  of 
the  Armenian  king’s  dominions. 
Cyrus  sinks  into  insignificance  in 
the  narrative  of  Moses. 

51  The  Cadusian  story  is  told  by 
Nicolas  of  Damascus  (pp.  399,  400), 
who  (it  may  be  sus|iected)  followed 
Dino,  the  father  of  Clitarchus,  a 
writer  of  fair  authority. 
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the  low  country  now  known  as  Talish  and  Ghilan, 
was  a powerful  tribe  called  Cadusians,  probably  of 
Arian  origin,34  which  had  hitherto  maintained  its  in- 
dependence. This  would  not  be  surprising,  if  we 
could  accept  the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  they 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  200,000  men.36  But 
this  account,  which  probably  came  from  Ctesias,  and 
is  wholly  without  corroboration  from  other  writers, 
has  the  air  of  a gross  exaggeration ; and  we  may 
conclude  from  the  general  tenor  of  ancient  history 
that  the  Cadusians  were  more  indebted  to  the  strength 
of  their  country,  than  to  either  their  numbers  or  their 
prowess,  for  the  freedom  and  independence  which 
they  were  still  enjoying.  It  seems  that  they  were  at 
this  time  under  the  government  of  a certain  king,  or 
chief,  named  Aphernes  or  Onaphernes.36  This  ruler 
was,  it  appears,  doubtful  of  his  position,  and,  think- 
ing it  could  not  be  long  maintained,  made  overtures 
of  surrender  to  Astyages,  which  were  gladly  enter- 
tained by  that  monarch.  A secret  treaty  was  con- 
cluded to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties;  and  the 
Cadusians,  it  would  seem,  passed  under  the  Medes 
by  this  arrangement,  without  any  hostile  struggle, 
though  armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  their  chieftain, 
was  for  some  time  apprehended. 

The  domestic  relations  of  Astyages  seem  to  have 
been  unhappy.  His  “ manage  de  convenance”  with 
the  Lydian  princess  Aryenis,  if  not  wholly  unfruitful, 
at  any  rate  brought  him  no  son  ; 1 and,  as  he  grew 


34  The  name,  Aphernes  or  Ona-  I this  fragment  of  Nicolas  has  been 
phemes,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  | recovered,  gives  both  these  forms. 
24  L>iod.  Sic.  ii.  33,  § 3.  I Each  of  them  occurs  once. 

'*  The  Escurial  MS.  from  which  | 1 Herodotus  declares  this  in  the 
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to  old  age,  the  absence  of  such  a support  to  the 
throne  must  have  been  felt  very  sensibly,  and  have 
caused  great  uneasiness.  The  want  of  an  heir  per- 
haps led  him  to  contract  those  other  marriages  of 
which  we  hear  in  the  Armenian  History  of  Moses — 
one  with  a certain  Anusia,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known ; and  another  with  an  Armenian  princess,  the 
loveliest  of  her  sex,  Tigrania,  sister  of  the  Armenian 
king,  Tigranes.3  The  blessing  of  male  offspring  was 
still,  however,  denied  him ; and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  he  was  really  the  father  of  any  daughter  or 
daughters.  Herodotus3  and  Xenophon4  indeed  give 
him  a daughter,  Mandane,  whom  they  make  the 
mother  of  Cyrus ; and  Ctesias,  who  denied  in  the  most 
positive  terms  the  truth  of  this  statement,6  gave  him  a 
daughter,  Amytis,  whom  he  made  the  wife,  first  of  Spi- 
taces  the  Mede,*  and  afterwards  of  Cyrus  the  Persian. 
But  these  stories,  which  seem  intended  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  Persians  by  tracing  the  descent  of  their 
kings  to  the  great  Median  conqueror,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  flattered  the  Medes  by  showing  them 
that  the  issue  of  their  old  monarchs  was  still  seated  on 
the  Arian  throne,  are  entitled  to  little  more  credit 


most  express  terms.  Astyages,  he 
sayB,  was  urrais  tpacvos  yovov  (i. 
109) ; so  also  Justin  (i.  4)  ; Ctesias, 
on  the  contrary,  gives  Astyages  a 
son,  Parmises  (Pert.  Ere.  § 3),  and 
Xenophon  ( Cyrop . i.  5,  § 2)  a son, 
Cyaxares.  Moses  of  Chortnd  is  still 
more  liberal,  and  makes  him  have 
several  sons  by  his  wife  Anusia,  who 
all  settle  in  Armenia.  ( Hitt.  Arm. 
i.  29.)  Here,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  the  monuments  confirm 
Herodotus.  For  when  a pretender 
to  the  Median  throne  starts  up  in 
the  reign  of  Darius,  who  wishes  to 


rest  his  claim  on  descent  from  the 
Median  royal  house,  he  does  not 
| venture  to  put  himself  forward  as 
the  son,  or  even  as  the  descendant, 
■ of  Astyages,  bnt  goes  hack  a genera- 
, tion,  and  says  that  he  is  “of  the  race 
of  Cyaxares.”  ( Beh . Inter,  col.  ii. 
par.  5,  § 4.) 

* Mos.  Chor.  Hist.  Armen,  i.  27 
and  29. 

3 Herod,  i.  107. 

4 Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  § 1. 

8 Ctes.  Pen.  Exc.  § 2. 

" Ibid.  Compare  Nic.  Dam.  Fr. 
66,  p.  399. 
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then  the  narrative  of  the  Shah-nameh,  which  declares 
that  Iskander  (Alexander)  was  the  son  of  Darab 
(Darius)  and  of  a daughter  of  Failakus  (Philip  of 
Macedon).1  When  an  Oriental  crown  passes  from 
one  dynasty  to  another,  however  foreign  and  uncon- 
nected, the  natives  are  wont  to  invent  a relationship 
between  the  two  houses,7 8  which  both  parties  are  com- 
monly quite  ready  to  accept ; as  it  suits  the  rising 
house  to  be  provided  with  a royal  ancestry,  and  it 
pleases  the  fallen  one  and  its  partisans  to  see  in  the 
occupants  of  the  throne  a branch  of  the  ancient 
stock — a continuation  of  the  legitimate  family.  Talcs 
therefore  of  the  above-mentioned  kind  are,  histo- 
rically speaking,  valueless ; and  it  must  remain  un- 
certain whether  the  second  Median  monarch  had  any 
child  at  all,  either  male  or  female. 

Old  age  was  now  creeping  upon  the  sonless  king. 
If  he  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  contract  of  marriage  with  Aryenis,  he  must 
have  been  nearly  seventy  in  b.c.  558,  when  the  revolt 
occurred  which  terminated  both  his  reign  and  his 
kingdom.  It  appears  that  the  Persian  branch  of  the 
Arian  race,  which  had  made  itself  a home  in  the 
country  lying  south  and  south-east  of  Media,  between 
the  32nd  parallel  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  acknow- 
ledged some  subjection  to  the  Median  kings  during 
the  time  of  their  greatness.  Dwelling  in  their 
rugged  mountains  and  high  upland  plains,  they  had 
however  maintained  the  simplicity  of  their  primitive 
manners,  and  had  mixed  but  little  with  the  Medes, 


7 See  Atkinson’s  Shahnameh,  pp. 
493,  494. 

* Sec  tlic  attempts  made  to  prove 
that  Cambyscs  was  the  son  of  an 
Egyptian  prit>cess(Uerod.  iii.  2), and 


other  still  more  wonderful  attempts 
to  show  that  Alexander  the  Great 
was  the  son  of  Nectanebus.  (Mos. 
Chor.  Hist.  Arm™,  ii.  12;  Syncell. 
Chronograph,  p.  487,  B.) 
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being  governed  by  their  own  native  princes  of  the 
Achaanenian  house,  the  descendants  real  or  supposed 
of  a certain  Achaemenes.9  These  princes  were  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  Cappadocian  kings ; 18 
and  their  house  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest 
in  Western  Asia.  What  the  exact  terms  were  upon 
which  they  stood  with  the  Median  monarch  is  un- 
certain. Herodotus  regards  Persia  as  absorbed  into 
Media  at  this  time,  and  the  Achacmenidae  as  merely 
a good  Persian  family  ; 11  Nicolas  of  Damascus  makes 
Persia  a Median  satrapy,  of  which  Atradates,  the 
father  of  Cyrus,  is  satrap ; 19  Xenophon,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  only  gives  the  Aehaemenidae  their  royal 
rank,13  but  seems  to  consider  Persia  as  completely  in- 
dependent of  Media ; 14  Moses  of  Chorene  takes  the 
same  view,  regarding  Cyrus  as  a great  and  powerful 
sovereign  during  the  reign  of  Astyages.15  The  native 
records  lean  towards  the  view  of  Xenophon  and 
Moses.  Darius  declares  that  eight  of  his  race  had 
been  kings  before  himself,  and  makes  no  difference 
between  his  own  royalty  and  theirs.'8  Cyrus  calls 
himself  in  one  inscription  “ the  son  of  Cambyses,  the 
powerful  king.” 17  It  is  certain  therefore  that  Persia 
continued  to  he  ruled  by  her  own  native  monarchs 
during  the  whole  of  the  Median  period,  and  that 
Cyrus  led  the  attack  upon  Astyages  as  hereditary 
Persian  king.  The  Persian  records  seem  rather  to 


* Herod,  iii.  75,  vii.  11 ; Schist, 
lrucr.  Col.  i.  Par.  2,  § 6. 

10  Diod.  Sic.  ap.  Phot.  BMiothcc. 

p.  1168. 

" Herod,  i.  107.  OUii)  dyaBrj. 

“ Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  66,  p.  399. 
u Xon.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  $ 1. 

14  Ibid.  i.  5,  5 3-5. 
u Mos.  Chor.  Hist.  Arm.  i.  24, 26. 


“ See  the  Behistun  Inscription, 
Col.  i.  Par.  4,  § 2.  “ There  are  eight 
of  my  race  who  have  been  king# 
before  me.  I am  the  ninth.” 

17  This  inscription  has  been  found 
on  a brick  brought  from  Senkcrah. 
See  the  author’s  Herodotus,  rol.  i. 
p.  200,  note  * (2nd  Edition). 
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imply  actual  independence  of  Media ; but,  as  national 
vanity  would  prompt  to  dissimulation  in  such  a case, 
we  may  perhaps  accord  so  much  weight  to  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  and  to  the  general  tradition  on 
the  subject,18  as  to  believe  that  there  was  some  kind 
of  acknowledgment  of  Median  supremacy  on  the  part 
of  the  Persian  kings  anterior  to  Cyrus,  though  the 
acknowledgment  may  have  been  not  much  more  than 
a formality,  and  have  imposed  no  onerous  obligations. 
The  residence  of  Cyrus  at  the  Median  Court,  which 
is  asserted  in  almost  every  narrative  of  his  life  before 
he  became  king,  inexplicable  if  Persia  was  inde- 
pendent,18 becomes  thoroughly  intelligible  on  the  sup- 
position that  she  was  a great  Median  feudatory.  In 
such  cases  the  residence  of  the  Crown  Prince  at  the 
capital  of  the  suzerain  is  constantly  desired,  or  even 
required,  by  the  superior  Power,20  which  sees  in  the 
presence  of  the  son  and  heir  the  best  security  against 
disaffection  or  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  father. 

It  appears  that  Cyrus,  while  at  the  Median  Court, 
observing  the  un warlike  temper  of  the  existing  gene- 
ration of  Medes,  who  had  not  seen  any  actual  service, 
and  despising  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch,21 
who  led  a luxurious  life,  chiefly  at  Ecbatana,  amid 
eunuchs,  concubines,  and  dancing-girls,1  resolved  on 
raising  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  seeking  at  any 
rate  to  free  his  own  country.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  the  Persian  prince  was  not  actuated  solely  by 
political  motives.  To  earnest  Zoroastrians,  such  as 


’*  Dino,  Fr.  7 ; Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  I 
66  ; J us  tin,  i.  4-6  ; &c. 

“ Xenophon’s  notion  of  a volun- 
tary visit  is  quite  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, in  the  East  or  elsewhere. 

* Compare  the  policy  of  Rome  as  | 


shown  with  respect  to  the  Parthian 
and  Armenian  princes  (Tacit.  Ann. 
ii.  1-3),  and  to  the  Hcrods  (Joseph. 
Ant.  Jud.  xvi.  1,  § 2 ; &c.). 

11  Arist.  Pd.  v.  8,  § 15. 

1 *0 pxtyrrpibns.  Nic.  Dam.  p.  403. 
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the  Achsemenians  are  shown  to  have  been  by  their  in- 
scriptions, the  yoke  of  a Power  which  had  so  greatly 
corrupted,  if  it  had  not  wholly  laid  aside,  the  worship 
of  Ormazd,3  must  have  been  extremely  distasteful ; 
and  Cyrus  may  have  wished  by  his  rebellion  as  much 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  religion3  as  to  obtain 
a loftier  position  for  his  nation.  If  the  Magi  occupied 
really  the  position  at  the  Median  Court  which  Hero- 
dotus assigns  to  them,  if  they  “ were  held  in  high 
honour  by  the  king,  and  shared  in  his  sovereignty” 4 — 
if  the  priest-ridden  monarch  was  perpetually  dream- 
ing and  perpetually  referring  his  dreams  to  the 
Magian  seers  for  exposition,  and  then  guiding  his 
actions  by  the  advice  they  tendered  him,5  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  young  Zoroastrism  may  very  naturally 
have  been  aroused,  and  the  contest  into  which  he 
plunged  may  have  been  in  his  eyes,  not  so  much  a 
national  struggle  as  a crusade  against  the  infidels. 
It  will  be  found  hereafter  that  religious  fervour  ani- 
mated the  Persians  in  most  of  those  wars  by  which 
they  spread  their  dominion.  We  may  suspect,  there- 
fore, though  it  must  be  admitted  we  cannot  prove, 
that  a religious  motive  was  among  those  which  led 
them  to  make  their  first  efforts  after  independence. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  struggle 6 which 


’ See  above,  pp.  127,  128. 

* The  religions  ground  is  just 
touched  in  one  or  two  places  by  ' 
Nicolas.  He  makes  Cyrus  assign  as 
a reason  for  his  request  to  leave 
Ecbatana  a desire  to  offer  sacrifice 
for  the  king,  which  ap)iarently  he 
cannot  do  anywhere  but  in  his  own 
country  (p.  402).  And  ho  makes 
him  clnim  that  the  gods  have  stirred 
him  up  to  undertake  his  enterprise 
(p.  404). 

4 Herod,  i.  120.  Roe  above,  p.  i 
VOL.  III. 


218,  note 

s Ibid.  i.  107,  108,  121. 

4 The  story  told  by  Herodotus  is 
quite  undeserving  of  credit.  It  is  a 
mere  sequel  to  the  romantic  tale  of 
Mandand,  Cyno,  and  Harpagus,  which 
he  prefers  to  three  other  quite  dif- 
ferent stories  concerning  the  early 
life  of  Cyrus  (i.  95).  The  narrative 
of  Nicolas  (Fr.  66),  which  is  followed 
in  the  text,  does  not  come  to  us 
on  very  high  authority ; but  it  is 
graphic,  thoroughly  oriental,  and  iu 
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is  most  circumstantial,  and  on  the  whole  most  pro- 
bable, the  first  difficulty  which  the  would-be  rebel 
had  to  meet  and  vanquish  was  that  of  quitting  the 
Court.  Alleging  that  his  father  was  in  weak  health, 
and  required  his  care,  he  requested  leave  of  absence 
for  a short  time ; but  his  petition  was  refused  on  the 
flattering  ground  that  the  Great  King  was  too  much 
attached  to  him  to  lose  sight  of  him  even  for  a day.’ 
A second  application,  however,  made  through  a 
favourite  eunuch  after  a certain  interval  of  time,  was 
more  successful  : Cyrus  received  permission  to  absent 
himself  from  Court  for  the  next  five  months ; where- 
upon, with  a few  attendants,  he  left  Ecbatana  by 
night,  and  took  the  road  leading  to  his  native 
country. 

The  next  evening  Astyages,  enjoying  himself  as 
usual  over  his  wine,  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  his 
concubines,  singing-girls,  and  dancing-girls,  called  on 
one  of  them  for  a song.  The  girl  took  her  lyre  and 
sang  as  follows  :8 — “ The  lion  had  the  wild-boar  in 
his  power,  but  let  him  depart  to  his  own  lair ; in  his 
lair  he  will  wax  in  strength,  and  will  cause  the  lion 
a world  of  toil ; till  at  length,  although  the  weaker, 
he  will  overcome  the  stronger.”  The  words  of  the 
song  greatly  disquieted  the  king,  who  had  been 
already  made  aware  that  a Chaldaean  prophecy  de- 
signated Cyrus  as  future  king  of  the  Persians.  Re- 


its  main  features  probable.  I suspect 
that  its  chief  incidents  came,  not 
from  Ctesias,  but  from  Dino.  (Com- 
pare Dino,  Fr.  7.) 

7 Coni  [are  the  Miaviour  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  towards  Histiieus  (Herod, 
v.  24). 

* Dino  (1.  a.  c.)  made  the  singer 
of  the  soug  a certain  Angares,  a 


i professional  •minstrel  The  words 
of  the  song,  according  to  liim,  were 
the  following  — “ A mighty  beast, 
fiercer  than  any  wild-boar,  has 
been  let  depart  to  the  marshes ; 
who,  if  he  gain  the  lordship  of 
the  country  round,  will  in  a 
little  while  be  a match  for  many 
hunters.” 
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penting  of  the  indulgence  which  he  had  granted  him, 
Astyages  forthwith  summoned  an  officer  into  his 
presence,  and  ordered  him  to  take  a body  of  horse- 
men, pursue  the  Persian  prince,  and  bring  him  back, 
either  alive  or  dead.  The  officer  obeyed,  overtook 
Cyrus,  and  announced  his  errand ; upon  which  Cyrus 
expressed  his  perfect  willingness  to  return,  but  pro- 
posed that,  as  it  was  late,  they  should  defer  their 
start  till  the  next  day.  The  Medes  consenting,  Cyrus 
feasted  them,  and  succeeded  in  making  them  all 
drunk ; then,  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  off  at  full 
speed  with  his  attendants,  and  reached  a Persian  out- 
post, where  he  had  arranged  with  his  father  that  he 
should  find  a body  of  Persian  troops.  When  the 
Medes  had  slept  off  their  drunkenness,  and  found 
their  prisoner  gone,  they  pursued,  and  again  over- 
taking Cyrus,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force,  engaged  him.  They  were,  however,  defeated 
with  great  loss,  and  forced  to  retreat,  while  Cyrus, 
having  beaten  them  off,  made  good  his  escape  into 
Persia. 

When  Astyages  heard  what  had  happened,  he  was 
greatly  vexed ; and,  smiting  his  thigh,’  he  exclaimed, 
“ Ah ! fool,  thou  knewest  well  that  it  boots  not  to 
heap  favours  on  the  vile ; yet  didst  thou  suffer  thy- 
self to  be  gulled  by  smooth  words ; and  so  thou  hast 
brought  upon  thyself  this  mischief.  But  even  now 
he  shall  not  get  off  scot  free.”  And  instantly  he 
sent  for  his  generals,  and  commanded  them  to  collect 
his  host,  and  proceed  to  reduce  Persia  to  obedience. 
Three  thousand  chariots,  two  hundred  thousand  horse, 


* XUutrat  rov  fxrffwv.  This  energetic 
Action  marks  well  the  inability  of 
the  Oriental  monarcbs  to  command 


their  feelings.  (Compare  Herod,  iii, 
64;  vii.  212.) 

Q 2 
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and  a million  footmen  (!),  were  soon  brought  to- 
gether ; 10  and  with  these  Astyages  in  person  invaded 
the  revolted  province,  and  engaged  the  army  which 
Cyrus  and  his  father  Cambyses11  had  collected  for 
defence.  This  consisted  of  a hundred  chariots,12  fifty 
thousand  horsemen,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
light-armed  foot,13  who  were  drawn  up  in  front  of 
a fortified  town  near  the  frontier.  The  fir§t  day’s 
battle  was  long  and  bloody,  terminating  without  any 
decisive  advantage  to  either  side ; but  on  the  second 
day  Astyages,  making  skilful  use  of  his  superior 
numbers,  gained  a great  victory.  Having  detached 
one  hundred  thousand  men  with  orders  to  make  a 
circuit  and  get  into  the  rear  of  the  town,  he  renewed 
the  attack  ; and  when  the  Persians  were  all  intent  on 
the  battle  in  their  front,  the  troops  detached  fell  on 
the  city  and  took  it,  almost  before  its  defenders  were 
aware.  Cambyses,  who  commanded  in  the  town,  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 
The  army  in  the  field,  finding  itself  between  two 
fires,  broke  and  fled  towards  the  interior,  bent  on 
defending  Pasargadse,  the  capital.  Meanwhile  Asty- 
ages, having  given  Cambyses  honourable  burial, 
pressed  on  in  pursuit. 

The  country  had  now  become  rugged  and  difficult. 
Between  Pasargadaj  and  the  place  where  the  two 
days’  battle  was  fought,  lay  a barrier  of  lofty  hills, 


" The  numbers  here  are  excessive. 
To  bring  them  within  the  range  of 
probability,  we  should  strike  off  a 
cipher  from  each. 

11  In  the  narrative  of  Nicolas,  the  , 
father  of  Cyrus  is  called  Atradatcs  ; 
but,  as  this  is  certainly  incorrect,  the  | 
name  lias  l>een  altered  iD  the  text. 

11  Scythed  chariots  (App ara  Apt- 


niyr]<p6pa),  according  to  Nicolas  ; 
which  is  quite  possible,  as  in  later 
times  they  were  certainly  used  by 
the  Persians.  (Xco.  Cyrop.  vi.  1, 
§ 30  ; viii.  8,  § 24.) 

u Pel  lasts,  acoojding  to  Nicolas  : 
that  is,  troops  whose  equipment  was 
hallway  between  the  ordinary  heavy 
and  light  armed. 


4 
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only  penetrated  by  a single  narrow  pass.  On  either 
side  were  two  smooth  surfaces  of  rock,  while  the 
mountain  towered  above,  lofty  and  precipitous.  The 
pass  was  guarded  by  ten  thousand  Persians.  Recog- 
nising the  impossibility  of  forcing  it,  Astyages  again 
detached  a body  of  troops,  who  marched  along  the 
foot  of  the  range  till  they  found  a place  where  it 
could  be  ascended,  when  they  climbed  it  and  seized 
the  heights  directly  over  the  defile.  The  Persians 
upon  this  had  to  evacuate  their  strong  position,  and 
to  retire  to  a lower  range  of  hills  very  near  to  Pasar- 
gadae.  Here  again  there  was  a two  days’  fight  On 
the  first  day  all  the  efforts  of  the  Medes  to  ascend  the 
range  (which,  though  low,  was  steep,  and  covered 
with  thickets  of  wild  olive1 *)  were  fruitless.  Their 
enemy  met  them,  not  merely  with  the  ordinary 
weapons,  but  with  great  masses  of  stone,3  which  they 
hurled  down  with  crushing  force  upon  their  ascend- 
ing columns.  On  the  second  day,  however,  the  re- 
sistance was  weaker  or  less  effective.  Astyages  had 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  below  his  attacking 
columns,  a body  of  troops  with  orders  to  kill  all  who 
refused  to  ascend,  or  who,  having  ascended,  attempted 
to  quit  the  heights  and  return  to  the  valley.3  Thus 
compelled  to  advance,  his  men  fought  with  despera- 
tion, and  drove  the  Persians  before  them  up  the 
slopes  of  the  hill  to  its  very  summit,  where  the 
women  and  children  had  been  placed  for  the  sake  of 
security.  There,  however,  the  tide  of  success  turned. 
The  taunts  and  up\> raidings  of  their  mothers  and 


1 Kprjfjivoi  dc  ndtrnj  teat  dpvpatvts  i 3 Xfppdtrt.  (Ibid.) 

dypUXatoi  re  erwfYCtf  r/trav.  (Nic.  * Nic.  Dam.l.s.c.  Compare  Justin, 

Dam.  p.  405.)  j i.  6;  Pint.  Do  Virt.  Mutter .,  p.  245,  A. 
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wives  restored  the  courage  of  the  Persians ; and, 
turning  upon  their  foe,  they  made  a sudden  furious 
charge.  The  Medes,  astonished  and  overborne,  were 
driven  headlong  down  the  hill,  and  fell  into  such 
confusion  that  the  Persians  slew  sixty  thousand  of 
them. 

Still  Astyages  did  not  desist  from  his  attack.  The 
authority  whom  we  have  been  following,  here  to  a 
great  extent  fails  us,  and  we  have  only  a few  scat- 
tered notices 4 from  which  to  re-construct  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  war.  It  would  seem  from  these  that 
Astyages  still  maintained  the  offensive,  and  that 
there  was  a fifth  battle  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pasargadie,  wherein  he  was  completely 
defeated  by  Cyrus,  who  routed  the  Median  army,  and 
pressing  upon  them  in  their  flight,  took  their  camp. 
All  the  insignia  of  Median  royalty  fell  into  his  hands  ; 
and,  amid  the  acclamations  of  his  army,  he  assumed 
them,  and  was  saluted  by  his  soldiers  “ King  of 
Media  and  Persia.”  Meanwhile  Astyages  had  sought 
for  safety  in  flight ; the  greater  part  of  his  army  had 
dispersed,  and  he  was  left  with  only  a few  friends ; 
who  still  adhered  to  his  fortunes.6  Could  he  have 
reached  Ecbatana,  he  might  have  greatly  prolonged 
the  struggle  ; but  his  enemy  pressed  him  close  ; and, 
being  compelled  to  an  engagement,  he  not  only  suf- 
fered a complete  defeat,  but  was  made  prisoner  by 
bis  fortunate  adversary.' 


* As  Strabo,  xv.  3,  § 8 ; Diod. 
Sic.  ix.  24,  § 2;  and  Herod,  i.  128. 
There  is  also  a jiaragraph  of  Nicolas, 
after  the  lacuna,  which  is  important 
(p.  406). 

4 If  we  may  credit  Diodorus, 
Astyages  laid  the  blame  of  his  defeat 
on  his  generals  whom  he  cruelly 


1 punished  with  death.  This  ill-judged 
severity  produced  great  discontent 
, among  the  troops,  who  threatened 
to  mutiny  in  consequence.  (Diod. 
Sic.  1.  s.  c.) 

* Herodotus,  Nicolas,  aud  Justin 
al!  agree  that  Astyages  was  made, 
prisoner  after  a battle.  Ctesias  said 
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By  this  capture  the  Median  monarchy  was  brought 
abruptly  to  an  end.  Astyages  had  no  son  to  take 
his  place  and  continue  the  struggle.  Even  had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  capture  of  the  monarch  would 
probably  have  involved  his  people’s  submission.  In 
the  East  the  King  is  so  identified  with  his  kingdom 
that  the  possession  of  the  royal  person  is  regarded  as 
conveying  to  the  possessor  all  regal  rights.  Cyrus, 
apparently,  had  no  need  even  to  besiege  Ecbatana ; 
the  whole  Median  State,  together  with  its  dependen- 
cies, at  once  submitted  to  him,  on  learning  what  had 
happened.  This  ready  submission  was  no  doubt 
partly  owing  to  the  general  recognition  of  a close 
connection  between  Media  and  Persia,  which  made 
the  transfer  of  Empire  from  the  one  to  the  other  but 
slightly  galling  to  the  subjected  power,  and  a matter 
of  complete  indifference  to  the  dependent  countries. 
Except  in  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  the  change 
from  one  Iranic  race  to  the  other  would  make 
scarcely  a perceptible  difference  to  the  subjects  of 
either  kingdom.  The  law  of  the  state  would  still  be 
“the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.” 7 Official  employ- 
ments would  be  open  to  the  people  of  both  countries.8 
Even  the  fame  and  glory  of  Empire  would  attach,  in 
the  minds  of  men,  almost  as  much  to  the  one  nation 
as  the  other.9  If  Media  descended  from  her  pre-emi- 
nent rank,  it  was  to  occupy  a station  only  a little 


that  he  was  taken  in  Ecbatana, 
where  he  had  attempted  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  palace  (Persic.  Exc. 
§ 2).  Moses  made  him  fall  in  battle 
with  Tigranes  the  Armenian  king 
{Hist.  Arman,  i.  28). 

7 Dan.  vi.  8.  Compare  Esther  i.  19. 

* On  the  high  employments  filled 
by  Medes  under  the  Persian  Kings, 
see  vol.  iv.  of  this  work,  and  com- 


pare Herod,  i.  156,  162;  vi.  94; 
vii.  88  ; Dan.  ii.  1 ; Bth.  Inscr.  Col. 
in  Par.  14,  § 6;  Col.  iv.  Par.  14,  $ 6. 

* “Thy  kingdom  is  divided  and 
given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians." 
Dan.  v.  28.  Compare  the  employ- 
ment of  the  words  6 MtjSos,  r a 
Mrf&iKa,  ixrjSKTfios.  k.t.X-  by  the  Greek 
writers,  where  the  reference  is  really 
to  the  Persians. 
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below  the  highest,  and  one  which  left  her  a very  dis- 
tinct superiority  over  all  the  subject  races. 

If  it  be  asked  how  Media,  in  her  hour  of  peril, 
came  to  receive  no  assistance  from  the  great  Powers 
with  which  she  had  made  such  close  alliances — Baby- 
lonia and  Lydia 10 — the  answer  would  seem  to  be  that 
Lydia  was  too  remote  from  the  scene  of  strife  to  lend 
her  effective  aid,  while  circumstances  had  occurred  in 
Babylonia  to  detach  that  state  from  her  and  render  it 
unfriendly.  The  great  king,  Nebuchadnezzar,  had 
he  been  on  the  throne,  would  undoubtedly  have  come 
to  the  assistance  of  his  brother-in-law,  when  the  for- 
tune of  war  changed,  and  it  became  evident  that  his 
crown  was  in  danger.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
died  in  b.c.  561,  three  years  before  the  Persian 
revolt  broke  out.  His  son,  Evil-Merodach,  who 
would  probably  have  maintained  his  father’s  al- 
liances, had  survived  him  but  two  years  : he  had 
been  murdered  in  B.c.  559  by  a brother-in-law,  Ner- 
gal-shar-ezer  or  Neriglissar,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  that  year  and  reigned  till  B.c.  555.  This  prince 
was  consequently  on  the  throne  at  the  time  of  Asty- 
ages’s  need.  As  he  had  supplanted  the  house  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  he  would  naturally  be  on  bad  terms 
with  that  monarch’s  Median  connexions ; and  we  may 
suppose  that  he  saw  with  pleasure  the  fall  of  a power 
to  which  pretenders  from  the  Nebuchadnezzar  family 
would  have  looked  for  support  and  countenance. 

In  conclusion,  a few  words  may  be  said  on  the 
general  character  of  the  Median  Empire,  and  the 
causes  of  its  early  extinction. 

The  Median  Empire  was  in  extent  and  fertility  of 


10  See  above,  p.  212. 
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territory  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Assyrian.  It 
stretched  from  Rhages  and  the  Carmanian  desert  on 
the  East 11  to  the  river  Halys  upon  the  West,  a distance 
of  above  twenty  degrees,  or  about  1300  miles.  From 
North  to  South  it  was  comparatively  narrow,  being 
confined  between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  Caspian,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Euphrates  and 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  other.  Its  greatest  width, 
which  was  towards  the  East,  was  about  nine,  and  its 
least,  which  was  towards  the  West,  was  about  four 
degrees.  Its  area  was  probably  not  much  short  of 
500,000  square  miles.  Thus  it  was  as  large  as  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  put  together. 

In  fertility  its  various  parts  were  very  unequal. 
Portions  of  both  Medias,  of  Persia,  of  Armenia,  Iberia, 
and  Cappadocia  were  rich  and  productive  ; but  in  all 
these  countries  there  was  a large  quantity  of  barren 
mountain,  and  in  Media  Magna  and  Persia  there 
were  tracts  of  desert.  If  we  estimate  the  resources 
of  Media  from  the  data  furnished  by  Herodotus  in  his 
account  of  the  Persian  revenue,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  as  indicated  by 
the  same  document,13  we  shall  find  reason  to  conclude, 


11  Some  authorities,  as  Nicolas, 
extend  the  Median  Empire  much 
further  eastward.  According  to  this 
writer,  not  only  Hyrcania  and  Par- 
thia,  l>ut  Bactria  and  Sacia(l),  were 
provinces  of  the  Empire  governed  by 
satraps,  who  submitted  to  the  victo- 
rious Cyrus.  But  better  authorities 
tell  ns  that  Cyrus  had  to  reduce  these 
countries.  (Herod,  i.  153;  Ctesias, 
Persic.  Exc.  § 2 and  § 3.1 
13  According  to  Herodotus,  Media 
itself  furnished  to  Persia  450  talents, 
the  CaspiAns  and  their  neighbours  in 
the  Ghilan  country  200,  the  Ar- 
menians 400,  the  Sapeiriaus  or 


IberianB  200,  the  Moschi,  Tibareni, 
and  other  tribes  on  the  Black  Sea 
300.  Babylonia  and  Assyria  fur- 
nished 1000  talents  l>etween  them  ; 
wo  may  suppose  in  about  equal 
shares.  Allowing  500  talents  to 
Assyria,  this  would  give  as  the  sum 
raised  by  the  Persians  from  Satrapies 
previously  included  in  Media,  2050 
talents.  A further  sum  must  be 
added  for  Capjadocia  (included  in 
Herodotus's  third  satrapy)  — say 
200  talents  , and  finally,  something 
must  be  allowed  lor  Persia,  say  300 
talents.  We  thus  reach  a total  of 
-560  talents.  The 
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that,  except  during  the  few  years  when  Egypt  was  a 
province  of  Assyria,  the  resources  of  the  Third  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  Second  Monarchy.1 

The  weakness  of  the  Empire  arose  chiefly  from  its 
want  of  organisation.  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  indeed, 
in  the  long  passage  from  which  our  account  of  the 
struggle  between  Cyrus  and  Astyages  has  been  taken, 
represents  the  Median  Empire  as  divided,  like  the 
Persian,  into  a number  of  satrapies  ;*  but  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  believing  that  any  such  organisation 
was  practised  in  Median  times,  or  to  doubt  that 
Darius  Hystaspis  was  the  originator  of  the  satrapial 
system.3  The  Median  Empire,  like  the  Assyrian,4 
was  a congeries  of  kingdoms,  each  ruled  by  its  own 
native  prince,  as  is  evident  from  the  case  of  Persia, 
where  Cambyses  was  not  satrap,  but  monarch.5  Such 
organisation  as  was  attempted,  appears  to  have  been 
clumsy  in  the  extreme.  The  Medes  (we  are  told) 
only  claimed  direct  suzerainty  over  the  nations  im- 
mediately upon  their  borders ; remoter  tribes  they 
placed  under  these,  and  looked  to  them  to  collect  and 
remit  the  tribute  of  the  outlying  countries.'  It  is 


The  satrapies  contained  within  j 
the  Assyrian  Empire  at  its  most 
flourishing  period  were  the  4th 
(Cilicia),  the  5th  (Syria),  half  tho 
6th  (Egypt,  Cyrene,  &c.),  the  8th 
(Susiana),  the  9tli  (Assyria  and  Ba- 
bylonia), and  a part  (say  half)  of 
the  10th  (Media).  Cilicia  gave  500 
talents,  Syria  350,  Cissia  300,  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  1000;  to  which 
may  be  added  for  half  Egypt  350, 
and  for  half  Media  225 — total  2725 
talents. 

1 If  we  deduct  from  tho  sum  total 
of  2725  talents  the  350  allowed  for 
half  Egypt,  there  will  remain  2375  j 
talents — 175  less  than  the  amount  ' 


j which  accrued  to  Darius  from  the 
tribute  of  tho  Median  provinces. 

a Fr.  66,  pp.  399  and  406. 

’ The  “ princes  ” appointed  by 
Darius  the  Mede  in  Babylon  (Dan. 
vi.  1)  were  not  satraps,  but  either 
governors  of  petty  districts  in  Baby- 
lonia, or  perhaps  “ councillors.”  (See 
verse  7.) 

* See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  524. 

4 If  we  can  trust  Moses,  Tigranes 
was  also  “ king"  of  Armenia. 

6 Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  a very  obscure  passage  in  Hero- 
dotus (i.  134,  ad  fin.).  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  much  truth 
i in  the  statement. 
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doubtful  if  they  called  on  the  subject  nations  for  any 
contingents  of  troops.  We  never  hear  of  their  doing 
so.  Probably,  like  the  Assyrians,’  they  made  their 
conquests  with  armies  composed  entirely  of  native 
soldiers,  or  of  these  combined  with  such  forces  as 
were  sent  to  their  aid  by  princes  in  alliance  with 
them. 

The  weakness  arising  from  this  lack  of  organisation 
was  increased  by  a corruption  of  manners,  which 
caused  the  Medes  speedily  to  decline  in  energy  and 
warlike  spirit.  The  conquest  of  a great  and  lux- 
urious Empire  by  a hardy  and  simple  race  is  fol- 
lowed, almost  of  necessity,  by  a deterioration  in  the 
character  of  the  conquerors,  who  lose  the  warlike 
virtues,  and  too  often  do  not  replace  them  by  the  less 
splendid  virtues  of  peace.  This  tendency,  which  is 
fixed  in  the  nature  of  things,  admits  of  being  checked 
for  a while,  or  rapidly  developed,  according  to  the 
policy  and  character  of  the  monarchs  who  happen  to 
occupy  the  throne.  If  the  original  conqueror  is  suc- 
ceeded by  two  or  three  ambitious  and  energetic 
princes,  who  engage  in  important  wars  and  labour  to 
extend  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours,8 it  will  be  somo  time  before  the  degeneracy 
becomes  marked.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a prince  of 
a quiet  temper,  self-indulgent  and  studious  of  ease, 
come  to  the  throne  within  a short  time  of  the  original 
conquests,  the  deterioration  will  be  very  rapid.  • In 
the  present  instance  it  happened  that  the  immediate 
successor  of  the  first  conqueror  was  of  a peaceful  dis- 
position, unambitious,  and  luxurious  in  his  habits. 
During  a reign  which  lasted  at  least  thirty-five  years 

• 

• Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  526,  note  7. 

* Comiiare  the  case  of  Persia  under  Cambyae*,  Darius,  and  Xerxes. 
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he  abstained  almost  wholly  from  military  enterprises  ; 
and  thus  an  entire  generation  of  Medes  grew  up  without 
seeing  actual  service,  which  alone  makes  the  soldier. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a general  softening  of 
manners.  The  luxury  of  the  Court  corrupted  the 
nobles,  who  from  hardy  mountain  chieftains,  simple 
if  not  even  savage  in  their  dress  and  mode  of  life, 
became  polite  courtiers,  magnificent  in  their  apparel, 
choice  in  their  diet,  and  averse  to  all  unnecessary  ex- 
ertion. The  example  of  the  upper  classes  would  tell 
on  the  lower,  though  not  perhaps  to  any  very  large 
extent.  The  ordinary  Mede,  no  doubt,  lost  some- 
thing of  his  old  daring  and  savagery  ; from  disuse  he 
became  inexpert  in  the  management  of  arms ; and  he 
was  thus  no  longer  greatly  to  be  dreaded  as  a soldier. 
But  he  was  really  not  very  much  less  brave,  nor  less 
capable  of  bearing  hardships,  than  before;’  and  it 
only  required  a few  years  of  training  to  enable  him 
to  recover  himself  and  to  be  once  more  as  good  a 
soldier  as  any  in  Asia. 

But  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  as  in  those  of  men, 
negligence  often  proves  fatal  before  it  can  be  repaired. 
Cyrus  saw  his  opportunity,  pressed  his  advantage, 
and  established  the  supremacy  of  his  nation,  before 
the  unhappy  effects  of  Astyages’s  peace  policy  could 
be  removed.  He  knew  that  his  own  Persians  pos- 
sessed the  military  spirit  in  its  fullest  vigour ; he  felt 
that  he  himself  fyad  all  the  qualities  of  a successful 
leader  ; he  may  have  had  faith  in  his  cause,  which  he 
would  view  as  the  cause  of  Ormazd  against  Ahriman,10 


• On  the  valour  of  the  Medes 
after  the  Persian  conquest,  see  Herod, 
viii.  113,  and  lliod.  Sic.  xi.  6,  § 3 ; 
and  com|>are  above,  pp.  77,  78. 

10  See  Nic.  Pam.  Fr.  66 ; pp.  404 
and  406.  Cyrus  is  represented  as 


claiming  a divine  sanction  to  his 
attempt ; and  Astyages  is  regarded 
as  having  been  deprived  of  his  king- 
dom by  a god  (wro  0tuv  vou)- — 
query,  Ormazd  ? 
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of  pure  religion  against  a corrupt  and  debasing  na- 
ture-worship. His  revolt  was  sudden,  unexpected, 
and  well-timed.  He  waited  till  Astyages  was  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  so  disqualified  for  command; 
till  the  veterans  of  Cyaxares  were  almost  all  in  their 
graves ; and  till  the  Babylonian  throne  was  occupied 
by  a king  who  was  not  likely  to  give  Astyages  any 
aid.  He  may  not  at  first  have  aspired  to  do  more 
than  establish  the  independence  of  his  own  country. 
But  when  the  opportunity  of  effecting  a transfer  of 
Empire  offered  itself,  he  seized  it  promptly ; rapidly 
repeating  his  blows,  and  allowing  his  enemy  no  time 
to  recover  and  renew  the  struggle.  The  substitution 
of  Persia  for  Media  as  the  ruling  power  in  'Western 
Asia  was  less  due  to  general  causes  than  to  the 
personal  character  of  two  men.  Had  Astyages  been 
a prince  of  ordinary  vigour,  the  military  training  of 
the  Medes  would  have  been  kept  up;  and  in  that 
case,  they  might  easily  have  held  their  own  against 
all  comers.  Had  their  training  been  kept  up,  or  had 
Cyrus  possessed  no  more  than  ordinary  ambition  and 
ability,  either  he  would  not  have  thought  of  revolt- 
ing, or  he  would  have  revolted  unsuccessfully.  The 
fall  of  the  Median  Empire  was  due  immediately  to 
the  genius  of  the  Persian  Prince ; but  its  ruin  was 
prepared,  and  its  destruction  was  really  caused,  by 
the  shortsightedness  of  the  Median  Monarch. 
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NOTE  A (p.  107). 

TRANSLATION  OK  THE  FIRST  FARGARD  OF  THE  VENDIDAD. 

§ 1.  Ahura-mazda  said  to  the  holy  Zoroaster: — “I  made, 
most  holy  Zoroaster,  into  a delicious  spot  what  was  previously 
quite  uninhabitable.  For  had  not  I,  most  holy  Zoroaster, 
converted  into  a delicious  spot  what  was  previously  quite  un- 
inhabitable, all  earthly  life  would  have  been  poured  forth 
after  Aryanem  Vaejo. 

[§  2.  “ Into  a charming  region  (I  converted)  one  which  did 
not  enjoy  prosperity,  the  second  (region)  into  the  first : in 
opposition  to  it  is  great  destruction  of  the  living  cultivation.] 

§ 3.  “ As  the  first  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  who 
am  Ahura-mazda,  created  Aryanem  Vaejo  of  good  capability. 
Thereupon,  in  opposition  to  it,  Angro-mainyus,  the  Death- 
dealing, created  a mighty  serpent,  and  snow,  the  work  of  the 
Devas. 

§ 4.  “ Ten  months  of  winter  are  there — two  months  of 
summer — [seven  months  of  summer  are  there — five  months 
of  winter ; the  latter  are  cold  as  to  water,  cold  as  to  earth, 
cold  as  to  trees ; there  is  mid-winter,  the  heart  of  winter ; 
there  all  around  falls  deep  snow ; there  is  the  direst  of 
plagues.] 

§ 5.  “As  the  second  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  who  ' 
am  Ahura-mazda,  created  Gau,  in  which  Sughda  is  situated. 
Thereupon,  in  opposition  to  it,  Angro-mainyus,  the  Death- 
dealing, created  pestilence,  which  is  fatal  to  cattle,  both  small 
and  great 

§ 6.  “ As  the  third  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  I 
Ahura-mazda,  created  the  strong,  the  pious  Mouru.  There- 
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upon  Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  war  and  pillage. 

§ 7.  “ As  the  fourth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  I 
Ahura-mazda,  created  the  happy  Bakhdi  with  the  tall  banner. 
Thereupon  Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in 
opposition  to  it,  buzzing  insects  and  poisonous  plants. 

§ 8.  “ As  the  fifth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  I Ahura- 
mazda,  created  Nisai  [between  Mouru  and  Bakhdi].  There- 
upon Angro-mainyus  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  curse  of 
unbelief. 

§ 9.  “As  the  sixth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahura- 
mazda,  created  Haroyu,  the  dispenser  of  water.  Thereupon 
Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to 
it,  hail  and  poverty. 

§ 10.  “ As  the  seventh  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I, 
Ahura-mazda,  created  Vaekeret,  in  which  Duzhaka  is  situ- 
ated. Thereupon  Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created, 
in  opposition  to  it,  the  fairy  Khnathaiti,  who  attached  herself 
to  Keresaspa. 

§ 11.  “As  the  eighth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahura- 
mazda,  created  Urva,  abounding  in  rivers.  Thereupon  Angro- 
mainyus  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  curse  of  devastation. 

§ 12.  “As  the  ninth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahura- 
mazda,  created  Khnenta,  in  which  Vehrkana  is  situated. 
Thereupon  Angro-mainyus  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  the 
evil  of  inexpiable  sins,  ptederastism. 

§ 13.  “ As  the  tenth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahura- 
mazda,  created  the  happy  Haraqaiti.  Thereupon  Angro- 
mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created  the  evil  of  inexpiable 
acts,  preserving  the  dead. 

§ 14.  “ As  the  eleventh  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I, 
Ahura-mazda,  created  Haetumat,  the  wealthy  and  brilliant. 
Thereupon  Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in 
opposition  to  it,  the  sin  of  witchcraft. 

[§  15.  “ And  he,  Angro-mainyus,  is  endowed  with  various 
powers  and  various  forma  Wherever  these  come,  on  being 
invoked  by  one  who  is  a wizard,  then  the  most  horrible 
witchcraft  sins  arise:  then  spring  up  those  which  tend  to 
murder  and  the  deadening  of  the  heart : powerful  are  they  by 
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dint  of  concealing  their  hideousness  and  by  their  enchanted 
potions.] 

§ 16.  “ As  the  twelfth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I, 
Ahura-mazda,  created  ltagha  with  the  threo  races.  There- 
upon Angro-mainvus,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition 
to  it,  the  evil  of  unbelief  in  the  Supreme. 

§ 17.  “ As  the  thirteenth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I, 
Ahura-mazda,  created  Kakra  the  strong,  the  pions.  There- 
upon Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created  the  curse  of 
inexpiable  acts,  cooking  the  dead. 

§ 18.  “As  the  fourteenth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I, 
Ahura-mazda,  created  Varena  with  the  four  comers.  There 
was  born  Thraetona,  the  slayer  of  the  destructive  serpent 
Thereupon  Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-dealing,  created,  in 
opposition  to  it,  irregularly  recurring  evils  (i.e.  sicknesses) 
and  un-Arian  plagues  of  the  country. 

§ 19.  “ As  the  fifteenth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I, 
Ahura-mazda,  created  Ilapta  Hindu,  from  the  eastern  Hindu 
to  the  western.  Thereupon  Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-deal- 
ing, created,  in  opposition  to  it,  untimely  evils  and  irregular 
fevers. 

§ 20.  “ As  the  sixteenth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I, 
Ahura-mazda,  created  those  who  dwell  without  ramparts  on 
the  sea-coast.  Thereupon  Angro-mainyus,  the  Death-deal- 
ing, created,  in  opposition,  snow,  the  work  of  the  Devas,  and 
earthquakes  which  make  the  earth  to  tremble. 

§ 21 . “ There  are  also  other  regions  and  countries,  happy, 
renowned,  high,  prosperous,  and  brilliant.” 

[N.  B. — I have  followed,  except  in  a few  doubtful  phrases, 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Martin  Haug,  as  given  in  Chevalier 
Bunsen’s  Egypt,  vol.  iii.  pp.  488-490.] 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  EMPIBE. 

“ Behold,  a tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  and  the  height  thereof  was 
great ; the  tree  grew  and  waa  strong : and  the  height  thereof  reached  unto 
heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth.” — Dan.  iv.  10,  11. 

The  limits  of  Babylonia  Proper,  the  tract  in  which 
the  dominant  power  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy  had  its 
abode,  being  almost  identical  with  those  which  have 
been  already  described  under  the  head  of  Chaldaea,1 * 
will  not  require  in  this  place  to  be  treated  afresh  at 
any  length.  It  needs  only  to  remind  the  reader  that 
Babylonia  Proper  is  that  alluvial  tract  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  Western  Asia — the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates — which  intervenes  between 
the  Arabian  Desert  on  the  one  side,  and  the  more 
eastern  of  the  two  streams  on  the  other.  Across  the 
Tigris  the  country  is  no  longer  Babylonia,  but 
Cissia,  or  Susiana — a distinct  region,  known  to 
the  Jews  as  Elam — the  habitat  of  a distinct  people.3 


1 Sec  voL  i.  pp.  3-19.  The  only 
difference  between  Babylonia  Proper 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  audChalda.'a 

under  Nimrod  and  Urukh,  is  the 
greater  size  of  the  former,  arising 
in  part  from  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  alluvium  seawards  (vol.  i.  pp. 

VOL.  III. 


1 5,  6),  in  part  from  the  extended 
use  of  irrigation  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
along  the  south-western  or  Arabian 
frontier. 

1 The  Susianians  appear  by  their 
inscriptions  to  have  been  a Cushite 
race,  not  distantly  connected  with 
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Babylonia  lies  westward  of  the  Tigris,  and  consists 
of  two  vast  plains  or  flats,  one  situated  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  thus  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the 
“ Mesopotamia”  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans — the 
other  interposed  between  the  Euphrates  and  Arabia, 
a long  but  narrow  strip  along  the  right  bank  of  that 
abounding  river.  The  former  of  these  two  districts 
is  shaped  like  an  ancient  amphora , the  mouth  extend- 
ing from  Hit  to  Samarah,  the  neck  lying  between 
Baghdad  and  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris,  Mohammed 
and  Mosaib  on  the  Euphrates,  the  full  expansion  of 
the  body  occurring  between  Serut  and  El  Khithr, 
and  the  pointed  base  reaching  down  to  Kornah  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams.  This  tract,  the  main 
region  of  the  ancient  Babylonia,  is  about  320  miles 
long,  and  from  20  to  100  broad.  It  may  be  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  18,000  square  miles.  The 
tract  west  of  the  Euphrates  is  smaller  than  this.  Its 
length,  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  may 
be  regarded  as  about  350  miles,3  its  average  width 
is  from  25  to  30  miles,  which  w’ould  give  an  area  of 
about  9000  square  miles.  Thus  the  Babylonia  of 
Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar  may  be  regarded 
as  covering  a space  of  27,000  square  miles — a space 
a little  exceeding  the  area  of  the  Low  Countries. 

The  small  province  included  within  these  limits — 
smaller  than  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  Portugal  or 
Bavaria — became  suddenly,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventh  century  u.c.,  the  mistress  of  an  extensive 


the  dominant  race  of  ancient  Chal- 
daja.  But  they  retained  their  pri- 
mitive character,  while  the  Baby- 
lonians changed  theirs  and  became 
Semitizod. 

3 From  the  edge  of  the  alluvium 


to  the  present  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  a distance  of  430  miies.  Hut 
80  miles  must  be  deducted  from  this 
distance  on  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  alluvium  during  24  centuries. 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  5.) 
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empire.  On  the  fall  of  Assyria,  about  b.c.  625,  or 
a little  later,  Media  and  Babylonia,  as  already  ob- 
served,4 divided  between  them  her  extensive  terri- 
tory. It  is  with  the  acquisitions  thus  made  that  we 
have  now  to  deal.  We  .have  to  inquire  what  por- 
tion exactly  of  the  previous  dominions  of  Assyria 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  adventurous  Nabopolassar,  when 
Nineveh  ceased  to  be — what  was  the  extent  of  the 
territory  which  was  ruled  from  Babylon  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  seventh  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
sixth  century  before  our  era  ? 

Now  the  evidence  which  we  possess  on  this  point 
is  threefold.  It  consists  of  certain  notices  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  contemporary  records  of  first- 
rate  historical  value  ; of  an  account  which  strangely 
mingles  truth  with  fable  in  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha ; and  of  a passage  of  Berosus  preserved 
by  Josephus  in  his  work  against  Apion.  The  Scrip- 
tural notices  are  contained  in  Jeremiah,  in  Daniel, 
and  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.5  From 
these  sources  we  learn  that  the  Babylonian  Empire 
of  this  time  embraced  on  the  one  hand  the  important 
country  of  Susiana*  or  Elymais  (Elam),  while  on  the 
other  it  ran  up  the  Euphrates  at  least  as  high  as 
Carchemish,’  from  thence  extending  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean,8  and  southward  to,  or  rather  perhaps 
into,  Egypt.9  The  Apocryphal  book  of  Judith  en- 
larges these  limits  in  every  direction.  That  the 
Nabuchodonosor  of  that  work  is  a reminiscence  of 


' Supra,  p.  104. 

5 Jerem.  xxvii.  3-7  ; xlvi.  2-20  ; 
xlix.  28-33;  lii.  4-30;  Dan.  ii.  38 ; J 
iv.  22 ; viii.  1-27 ; 2 K.  xxiv.  1-7,  I 
10-17 ; xxv.  1-21 ; 2 Chr.  xxxvi.  I 
0-20. 


* See  especially  Dan.  viii.  1,  2,  27. 
7 Jerem.  xlvi.  2 ; 2 Chr.  xxxv.  20. 
' Jerem.  xxvii.  3-6.  Compare 

Ezek.  xxix.  17,  18. 

* Jerem.  xlvi.  13-20 ; Ezek.  xxix. 
10,  20. 
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the  real  Nebuchadnezzar  there  can  be  no  doubt.10 
The  territories  of  that  monarch  are  made  to  extend 
eastward,  beyond  Susiana,  into  Persia ; 11  northward 
to  Nineveh  ; 13  westward  to  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor  ; 13 
and  southward  to  the  very  borders  of  Ethiopia.14 
Among  the  countries  under  his  sway  are  enume- 
rated Elam,  Persia,  Assyria,  Cilicia,  Coele-Syria, 
Syria  of  Damascus,  Phoenicia,  Galilee,  Gilead,  Bashan, 
Judaea,  Philistia,  Goshen,  and  Egypt  generally.10 
The  passage  of  Berosus  is  of  a more  partial  cha- 
racter. It  has  no  bearing  on  the  general  question 
of  the  extent  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  but,  inci- 
dentally, it  confirms  the  statements  of  our  other  au- 
thorities as  to  the  influence  of  Babylon  in  the  West. 
It  tells  us  that  Ccele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt, 
were  subject  to  Nabopolassar,10  and  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ruled,  not  only  over  these  countries,  but  also 
over  some  portion  of  Arabia." 

From  these  statements,  which,  on  the  whole,  are 
tolerably  accordant,  we  may  gather  that  the  great 
Babylonian  Empire  of  the  seventh  century  B.c.  in- 
herited from  Assyria  all  the  southern  and  western 
portion  of  her  territory,  while  the  more  northern 


13  The  name  alone  is  sufficient 
proof  of  this.  There  never  was  any 
other  ]»werful  king  who  bore  this  1 
remarkable  appellation.  And  Nabu-  1 
chodonosor  is  the  exact  rendering  of  , 
the  name  which  the  Hellenistic  Jews  i 
universally  adopted.  (See  theSeptua- i 
gint,  pars/Vn  ; and  com  pare  Josephus, 
Ant.  Jud.  x.  6,  § X ; &c) 

" Judith,  i.  7. 

13  Ibid,  verse  1. 

13  Ibid,  verse  7. 

14  Ibid,  verse  10. 

13  Except  in  making  Nabucliodo- 
nosor  rule  at  Nineveh,  and  bear  sway 
over  Periia  and  Cilicia,  the  author  | 


of  the  Book  of  Judith  seems  to  ap- 
prehend correctly  the  extent  of  his 
empire.  It  is  even  conceivable  that, 
as  succeeding  to  Assyria  in  the  south 
and  west,  Nebuchadnezzar  may  have 
claimed  an  authority  over  both  the 
l’ersians  and  the  Cilicians. 

13  lleros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  19  : 

’A Kovtrnc  6 NafioXdaanpas  ort  6 rf- 
Tayptvos  (TaTf>dirr}f  iv  Tt  A tyint T UJ 
icq  1 Tins  irepi  tt)v  Svpiav  ttjv  K oi\tjv 
ral  rt)v  4>om<n7P  dmwTanjr  yiyovev, 
K.T.X. 

17  Ibid.  : Kparijaai  hi  (pr)(Ti  tov 
B afivXuviov  (sC.  Na^ov^ofioetifropov) 
\iyimrov.  Sepias,  ♦ou'imjr,  'Apaftiat. 
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and  eastern  provinces  fell  to  the  share  of  Media. 
Setting  aside  the  statement  of  the  Book  of  Judith 
(wholly  unconfirmed  as  it  is  by  any  other  authority), 
that  Persia  was  at  this  time  subject  to  Babylon,  we 
may  regard  as  the  most  eastern  portion  of  the  Empire 
the  district  of  Susiana,  which  corresponded  nearly 
with  the  modern  Khuzistan  and  Luristan.  This  ac- 
quisition advanced  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Bakhtiyari  Mountains,  a dis- 
tance of  100  or  120  miles.  It  gave  to  Babylon  an 
extensive  tract  of  very  productive  territory,  and  an 
excellent  strategic  boundary.  Khuzistan  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  provinces  of  modern  Persia.1  It 
consists  of  a broad  tract  of  fertile  alluvium,  inter- 
vening between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains,2  well 
watered  by  numerous  large  streams,  which  are  capable 
of  giving  an  abundant  irrigiition  to  the  whole  of  the 
low  region.  Above  this  is  Luristan,  a still  more 
pleasant  district,  composed  of  alternate  mountain, 
valley,  and  upland  plain,  abounding  in  beautiful 
glens,  richly  wooded,  and  full  of  gushing  brooks  and 
clear  rapid  rivers.3  Much  of  this  region  is  of  course 
uncultivable  mountain,  range  succeeding  range,  in 
six  or  eight  parallel  lines,4  as  the  traveller  advances 
to  the  north-east;  and  most  of  the  ranges  exhibiting 


1 Kinneir’s  Persian  Empire,  pp. 

85-107 ; Journal  of  Geographical 

Society,  vol.  ix.  art.  ii. ; vol.  xvi. 
art.  i. ; Loftus,  Chaldcea  and  Su- 
siana, pp.  287-316. 

* Towards  the  cast,  between  the 
Jerald  and  the  Tab  or  Ilindyan 
rivers,  and  again  between  the  Jcrahi 
and  the  Knrnn,  the  low  country  con- 
sists now  in  great  part  of  sandy  plains 
and  morasses  (Kinneir,  pp.  85,  86); 
but  a careful  system  of  irrigation, 


such  as  anciently  prevailed,  would  at 
once  drain  the  marshes  and  spread 
water  over  the  sandy  tracts.  Then 
the  whole  region  would  be  produo- 
tiva 

s Sec  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  ix.  pp.  93-97. 

4 Layard,  Nineveh  and  Jiabylon, 
p.  373 ; Geographical  Journal,  vol. 
xvi.  p.  50 ; Ijoftus,  Chaldcea  and 
Susiana,  p.  308. 
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vast  tracts  of  bare  and  often  precipitous  rock,  in  the 
clefts  of  which  snow  rests  till  midsummer.5  Still  the 
lower  flanks  of  the  mountains  are  in  general  culti- 
vable, while  the  valleys  teem  with  orchards  and 
gardens,  and  the  plains  furnish  excellent  pasture. 
The  region  closely  resembles  Zagros,  of  which  it  is  a 
continuation.  As  we  follow  it,  however,  towards  the 
south-east  into  the  Bakktiyari  country,  where  it  ad- 
joins upon  the  ancient  Persia,  it  deteriorates  in  cha- 
racter ; the  mountains  becoming  barer  and  more  arid, 
and  the  valleys  narrower  and  less  fertile.* 

All  the  other  acquisitions  of  Babylonia  at  this 
period  lay  towards  the  west.  They  consisted  of  the 
Euphrates  valley,  above  Hit ; of  Mesopotamia  Proper, 
or  the  country  about  the  two  streams  of  the  Bilik 
and  the  Khabour ; of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine, 
Idumaea,  Northern  Arabia,  and  part  of  Egypt.  The 
Euphrates  valley  from  Hit  to  Balis  is  a tract  of  no 
great  value,  except  as  a line  of  communication.  The 
Mesopotamian  Desert  presses  it  closely  upon  the  one 
side,  and  the  Arabian  upon  the  other.  The  river 
flows  mostly  in  a deep  bed  between  cliffs  of  marl, 
gypsum,  and  limestone,7  or  else,  between  bare  hills 
producing  only  a few  dry  sapless  shrubs,  and  a coarse 
grass ; ' and  there  are  but  rare  places  where,  except 
by  great  efforts,"  the  water  can  be  raised  so  as  to  irri- 
gate, to  any  extent,  the  land  along  either  bank.  The 


* Oeograph.  Joum.  vol.  Lx.  p.  95. 

‘ Ibid.  pp.  77-82. 

7 Chesney,  Euphrates  Erudition, 
vol.  i.  pp.  48-53 ; Ainsworth,  Travels 
in  the  '1'mck  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
pp.  78,  79. 

* Compare  the  description  of  Xe- 
nophon, Anah.  i.  5,  § 1 (quoted  in 
vol,  i.  p.  241,  note  s);  and  see  Ains- 


worth, Travels,  Ac.,  pp.  76  and  81. 

9 Numerous  remains  of  aqueducts 
on  both  banks  of  the  river  above  Hit 
show  that  in  ancient  times  such  efforts 
were  made,  and  that  the  life-giving 
fluid  was  by  these  means  trans]iorted 
to  considerable  distances,  lint  the 
works  in  question  scarcely  reach  to 
Babylonian  times. 
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course  of  the  stream  is  fringed  by  date-palms  as  high 
as  Anah,10  and  above  is  dotted  occasionally  with 
willows,  poplars,  sumacs,  and  the  unfruitful  palm- 
tree.  Cultivation  is  possible  in  places  along  both 
banks,  and  the  undulating  country  on  either  side 
affords  patches  of  good  pasture."  The  land  improves 
as  we  ascend.  Above  the  junction  of  the  Khabour 
with  the  main  stream,  the  left  bank  is  mostly  culti- 
vable. Much  of  the  land  is  flat  and  well- wooded, 12 
while  often  there  are  broad  stretches  of  open  ground, 
well  adapted  for  pasturage.  A considerable  popu- 
lation seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  peopled  the 
valley,  which  did  not  depend  wholly  or  even  mainly 
on  its  own  products,  but  was  enriched  by  the  im- 
portant traffic  which  was  always  passing  up  and 
down  the  great  river.13 

Mesopotamia  Proper,14  or  the  tract  extending  from 
the  head  streams  of  the  Khabour  about  Mardin  and 
Nisibin  to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  and  thence  south- 
wards to  Karkesiyeh  or  Circesium,  is  not  certainly 
known  to  have  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
but  may  be  aasigned  to  it  on  grounds  of  probability. 
Divided  by  a desert  or  by  high  mountains  from  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris,  and  attached  by  means  of  its 
streams  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  it  almost  necessarily 
falls  to  that  power  which  holds  'the  Euphrates  under 
its  dominion.  The  tract  is  one  of  considerable  extent 
and  importance.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range 
of  hills  which  Strabo  calls  Mons  Masius,16  and  on  the 
east  bv  the  waterless  upland  which  lies  directly  west 


10  Cbesney,  vol.  i.  p.  63.  ] u Herod,  i.  185,  194  ; Strab.  xvi. 

11  On  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  I 3,  § 4 ; Q.  Curt.  x.  1. 

any  great  amount  of  |wsture  in  thin  j 14  See  l’to'emy,  OrngrajJi.  v.  18. 

region,  see  Xen.  Anah.  i.  5,  § 5.  | ,s  Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 23. 

Is  Cbesney,  vol.  t.  p.  48.  I 
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of  the  middle  Tigris,  it  comprises  within  it  all  the 
numerous  affluents  of  the  Khabour  and  Bilik,  and  is 
thus  better  supplied  with  water  than  almost  any 
country  in  these  regions.  The  borders  of  the  streams 
afford  the  richest  pasture,16  and  the  whole  tract  along 
the  flank  of  Masius  is  fairly  fertile.1’  Towards  the 
west,  the  tract  between  the  Khabour  and  the  Bilik, 
which  is  diversified  by  the  Abd-el-Aziz  hills,  is  a 
land  of  fountains.  “ Such,”  says  Ibn  Haukal,  “ are 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  all  the  land  of  the 
Moslems,  for  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  pure 
running  brooks.”  18  Irrigation  is  quite  possible  in 
this  region ; and  many  remains  of  ancient  water- 
courses show  that  large  tracts,  at  some  distance  from 
the  main  streams,  were  formerly  brought  under  culti- 
vation.1* 

Opposite  to  Mesopotamia  Proper,  on  the  west  or 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  lay  Northern  Syria, 
with  its  important  fortress  of  Carchemish,  which  was 
undoubtedly  included  in  the  Empire.20  This  tract  is 
not  one  of  much  value.  Towards  the  north  it  is 
mountainous,  consisting  of  spurs  from  Amanus  and 
Taurus,  which  gradually  subside  into  the  desert  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Aleppo.  The  bare,  round-backed, 
chalky  or  rocky  ranges,  which  here  continually  suc- 
ceed one  another,  are  divided  only  by  narrow  tor- 
tuous valleys,  which  run  chiefly  towards  the  Euphrates 
or  the  lake  of  Antioch.21  This  mountain  tract  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a region  of  extensive  plains,  separated  from 


'*  Sec  Layanl’s  Nineveh  anti  Ba-  | 
hi/lon,  pp.  310,  312,  &c. 

17  Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 23. 

“ Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  Compare 
Layard,  AYn.  and  Bab.,  p.  312. 


19  Layard,  I.  s.  c. 
m Jerem.  xlvi.  2. 

21  On  tbe  character  of  this  region 
see  Ainsworth,  Travilt  in  the  Track, 
pp.  61-65. 
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each  other  by  low  hills,  both  equally  desolate.”  The 
soil  is  shallow  and  stony  ; the  streams  are  few,  and  of 
little  volume ; irrigation  is  thus  difficult,  and,  except 
where  it  can  be  applied,  the  crops  are  scanty.  The 
pistachio-nut  grows  wild  in  places ; vines  and  olives 
are  cultivated  with  some  success ; and  some  grain  is 
raised  by  the  inhabitants ; but  the  country  has  few 
natural  advantages,  and  it  has  always  depended  more 
upon  its  possession  of  a carrying  trade,  than  on  its 
home  products,  for  prosperity. 

West  and  south-west  of  this  region,  between  it 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  southwards 
from  Mount  Amanus  to  the  latitude  of  Tyre,  lies 
Syria  Proper,  the  Coele-Syria  of  many  writers,1  a 
long  but  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  great  ferti- 
lity and  value.  Here  two  parallel  ranges  of  moun- 
tains intervene  between  the  coast . and  the  desert, 
prolific  parents  of  a numerous  progeny  of  small 
streams.  First,  along  the  line  of  the  coast,  is  the 
range  known  as  Libanus  in  the  south,  from  lat. 
33°  20'  to  lat.  34°  40',  and  as  Bargylus3  in  the  north, 
from  lat.  34°  45'  to  the  Orontes  at  Antioch,  a range 
of  great  beauty,  richly  wooded  in  places,  and  abound- 
ing in  deep  glens,  foaming  brooks,  and  precipices  of 
a fantastic  form.3  More  inland  is  Antilibanus,  culmi- 
nating towards  the  south  in  Hermon,  and  prolonged 
northward  in  the  Jebel  Shashabu,  Jebel  Riha,  and 
Jebel-el-Ala,4  which  extend  from  near  Hems  to  the 


13  Porter,  Handbook  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  pp.  609-616. 

1 Coele-Syria  is  used  in  this  wide 
sense  by  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  § 21),  Poly- 
bius (v.  80,  § 3),  Josephus  (Ant.  Jttd. 
i.  11,  § 5),  and  the  Apocryphal 
writers  (1  Esdr.  ii.  17,  24 ; iv.  48  ; 
vi.  29,  &c. ; 1 Mac.  x.  69 ; 2 Mac. 

• 


iii.  5 ; iv.  8,  &c.) 

1 This  range  is  now  known  as  the 
Jebel  Ntisairiych. 

3 Porter,  Handbook  if  Syria,  pp. 
581-589  ; Chesney,  Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition, vol.  i.  pp.  387,  388. 

* Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  388 ; Porter, 

p.  616. 
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latitude  of  Aleppo.  More  striking  than  even  Lebanon 
at  its  lower  extremity,  where  Hermou  lifts  a snowy 
peak  into  the  air  during  most  of  the  year,  it  is  on  the 
whole  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  coast  range,  being 
bleaker,  more  stony,  and  less  broken  up  by  dells  and 


valleys  towards  the  south,  and  tamer,  barer,  and  less 
well  supplied  with  streams  in  its  more  northern 
portion.  Between  the  two  parallel  ranges  lies  the 
“ Hollow  Syria,”  a long  and  broadish  vallev  watered 
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by  the  two  streams  of  the  Orontes  and  the  Litany,5 
which,  rising  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another, 
flow  in  opposite  directions,  one  hurrying  northwards 
nearly  to  the  flanks  of  Amanus,  the  other  southwards 
to  the  hills  of  Galilee.  Few  places  in  the  world  are 
more  remarkable,  or  have  a more  stirring  history, 
than  this  wonderful  vale.  Extending  for  above  two 
hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  almost  in  a direct 
line,*  and  without  further  break  than  an  occasional 
screen  of  low  hills,’  it  furnishes  the  most  convenient 
line  of  passage  between  Asia  and  Africa,  alike  for  the 
journeys  of  merchants  and  for  the  march  of  armies. 
Along  this  line  passed  Thothmes  and  Rameses,  Sargon 
and  Sennacherib,  Neco  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  Alex- 
ander and  his  warlike  successors,  Pompey,  Antony, 
Kaled,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  ; along  this  must  pass 
every  great  army  which,  starting  from  the  general 
seats  of  power  in  Western  Asia,  seeks  conquests  in 
Africa,  or  which,  proceeding  from  Africa,  aims  at  the 
acquisition  of  an  Asiatic  dominion.  Few  richer  tracts 
are  to  t>e  found  even  in  these  most  favoured  portions 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  Toward  the  south  the  famous 
El-Bukaa  is  a land  of  cornfields  and  vineyards, 
watered  by  numerous  small  streams  which  fall  iuto 
the  Litany.8  Towards  the  north  El-Ghab  is  even 
more  splendidly  fertile,9  with  a dark  rich  soil,  luxu- 

* This  is  Coele-Syria  proper.  See 
the  description  of  Dionysius  ( Perieg . 

11.  899,  900) 

"III*  KocAqy  ivtnovaiv  imJyvpov,  ovvtK  a p 
•VTIJK 

M iutrr] v tau  rjE  bpiutv  Svo  wpen-tt 

— Compere  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pa- 
latine, p.  399. 

* This  statement  is,  of  course,  to 
lie  taken  as  a general  one.  Strictly 
speaking  the  valley  runs  first  due 


south  to  Apamea  (50  miles) ; then 
S.S.E.  to  a little  beyond  Hamath 
(25  miles);  then  again  due  south 
nearly  to  nenis  (20  miles) ; and 
finally  S.S.W.  to  Ktdut-eth-Shukif 
(above  100  miles). 

7 One  such  screen  lies  a little 
north  of  Baalbek  ; another  a little 
north  of  Hems.  (See  Kiepert’s  map.) 

* Stanley,  p.  399 ; Porter,  pp.  507, 
568  ; Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

* Mr.  Porter  says  of  the  lower 
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riant  vegetation,  and  water  in  the  utmost  abundance, 
though  at  present  it  is  cultivated  only  in  patches 
immediately  about  the  towns,  from  fear  of  the  Nu- 
sairiyeh  and  the  Bedouins.10 

Parallel  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Ccele-Syrian 
valley,  to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  were  two  small 
but  important  tracts,  usually  regarded  as  distinct 
states.  Westward,  between  the  heights  of  Lebanon 
and  the  sea,  and  extending  somewhat  beyond  Leba- 
non, both  up  and  dowrn  the  coast,  was  Phoenicia,  a 
narrow  strip  of  territory  lying  along  the  shore,  in 
length  from  150  to  180  miles,"  and  in  breadth  vary- 
ing from  one- mile  to  twenty.13  This  tract  consisted 
of  a mere  belt  of  sandy  land  along  the  sea,  where  the 
smiling  palm-groves  grew  from  which  the  country 
derived  its  name,13  of  a broader  upland  region 
along  the  flank  of  the  hills,  which  was  cultivated  in 
grain,14  and  of  the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountains 


O routes  valley,  or  El  Ghab,  “ The 
valley  is  beautiful,  resembling  the 
Dukiia ; but  still  more  fertile,  and 
more  abundantly  watered.’  And 
again,  “The  soil  is  rich  and  vegeta- 
tion luxuriant.  Wbat  a noble  cotton- 
field  would  this  valley  make  1 Two 
hundred  square  miles  of  splendid 
land  is  waiting  to  pour  inexhausted 
wealth  into  the  pocket  of  some  west- 
ern speculator.”  ( Handbook,  p.  619) 

10  Porter,  p.  620. 

11  Mr.  Gmtc  estimates  the  length 
of  Phoenicia  at  no  more  than  120 
miles  (flint,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  445, 
2nd  edition),  which  is  little  more 
than  the  distance,  as  the  crow  flies, 
between  Antaradus  and  Tyre.  My 
own  inclination  is  to  extend  Phoe- 
nicia northwards  at  least  as  high  as 
Gabala  (JebtleK),  and  southwards  at 
least  as  low  as  Carmel.  This  is  a 
distance,  as  the  crow  flics,  of  full  I 


180  miles.  (On  the  different  esti- 
mates of  the  Plurnician  coast-line, 
see  the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i. 
p.  478,  note  *,  2nd  edition.) 

u Scylax  (I'eripl.  p.  99)  says  of 
Phoenicia  that  it  was  “ in  places  not 
ten  furlongs  across.”  Mr.  Grote  calls 
it  “ never  more,  and  generally  much 
less,  than  20  miles  in  breadth1’  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  1.  s.  c.).  Mr.  Porter  speaks 
of  the  “ plain  of  Phoenicia  Proper  ” 
as  having  “ an  average  breadth  of 
about  a mile  ” (Handbook,  p.  396). 

” So  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  263)  and  Twistleton  (Hiblical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  ii.  p.  860).  Others  re- 
gard the  name  as  descriptive  of  the 
colour  of  the  race,  and  parallel  to 
Edomite,  Erythraean,  and  the  like. 
(Kenrick,  Phemicia,  p.  35.) 

On  the  Phoenician  palm-groves  see 
Stanley,  1.  s.  c. 

14  Stanley,  p.  262. 
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which  furnished  excellent  timber.15  Small  harbours, 
sheltered  by  rocky  projections,  were  frequent  along 
the  coast.  Wood  cut  in  Lebanon  was  readily  floated 
down  the  many  streams  to  the  shore,  and  then  con- 
veyed by  sea  to  the  ports.  A narrow  and  scanty 
land  made  commerce  almost  a necessity.  Here  ac- 
cordingly the  first  great  maritime  nation  of  antiquity 
grew  up.  The  Phoenician  fleets  explored  the  Medi- 
terranean at  a time  anterior  to  Homer,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Greeks  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
and  of  Northern  and  Western  Africa,  the  wares  of 
Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Egypt.15  Industry  and  enter- 
prise reaped  their  usual  harvest  of  success ; the  Phoe- 
nicians grew  in  wealth,  and  their  towns  became  great 
and  magnificent  cities.  In  the  time  when  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire  came  into  being,  the  narrow  tract  of 
Phoenicia — smaller  than  many  an  English  county — 
was  among  the  most  valuable  countries  of  Asia ; and 
its  possession  was  far  more  to  be  coveted  than  that  of 
many  a land  whose  area  was  ten  or  twenty  times  as 
great. 

Eastward  of  Antilibanus,  in  the  country  between 
that  range  and  the  great  Syrian  desert,  was  another 
very  important  district — the  district  which  the  Jews 
called  “ Aram-Damasek,”  and  which  now  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus.  From  the 
eastern  flanks  of  the  Antilibanus  two  great  and 
numerous  smaller  streams  flow  down  into  the  Damas- 
cene plain,  and,  carrying  with  them  that  strange  fer- 
tilising power  which  water  always  has  in  hot  climates, 
convert  the  arid  sterility  of  the  desert  into  a garden 


15  Sec  1 Kings  v.  6 ; 2 Chr.  ii.  8,  16  ; Ezek.  xxvii.  6. 

" Horn.  11.  vi.  289 ; xxiii.  743 ; O'l.  iv.  614  ; xiii.  285 ; xv.  425 ; 
Herod.  i.  1. 
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of  the  most  wonderful  beauty.  The  Barada  and  the 
Awaaj,  bursting  by  narrow  gorges  from  the  moun- 
tain chain,  scatter  themselves  in  numerous  channels 
over  the  great  flat,  intermingling  their  waters,  and 
spreading  them  out  so  widely,  that  for  a circle  of 
thirty  miles  the  deep  verdure  of  Oriental  vegetation 
replaces  the  red  hue  of  the  Hauran.  Walnuts,  planes, 
poplars,  cypresses,  apricots,  orange-trees,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  olives,  wave  above  ; corn  and  grass 
of  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  below.”  In  the  midst 
of  this  great  mass  of  foliage,  the  city  of  Damascus 
“ strikes  out  the  white  arms  of  its  streets  hither  and 
thither”18  among  the  trees,  now  hid  among  them, 
now  overtopping  them  with  its  domes  and  minarets, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  those  beautiful  towns  which 
delight  the  eye  of  the  artist  in  the  East.  In  the 
south-west  towers  the  snow-clad  peak  of  Hermon, 
visible  from  every  part  of  the  Damascene  plain. 
West,  north-west,  and  north,  stretches  the  long  Anti- 
libanus  range,  bare,  grey,  and  flat-topped,'9  except 
where,  about  midway  in  its  course,  the  rounded 
summit  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh  breaks  the  uniformity  of 
the  line.1  Outside  the  circle  of  deep  verdure,  known 
to  the  Orientals  as  El  Merj  (“  the  Meadow  ”),  is  a 
setting  or  framework  of  partially  cultivable  land, 
dotted  with  clumps  of  trees  and  groves,  which  ex- 
tend for  many  miles  over  the  plain.2  To  the  Da- 
mascus country  must  also  be  reckoned  those  many 
charming  valleys  of  Hermon  and  Antilibanus  which 
open  out  into  it,  sending  their  waters  to  increase  its 


17  l’orter,  Ilundbov/c,  j>j>.  459, 400 ; I " Stanley,  Sinai  uml  Palestine, 
Chesoey,  vol.  i.  p.  527  ; Lynch,  | p.  402. 
pjpedition  to  the  l)ead  Sea,  pp.  319  18  I'urtcr,  p.  470. 

and  325.  | 1 Ibid.  p.  405.  7 Ibid.  p.  459. 
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beauty  and  luxuriance,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  the  long  ravine  of  the  Barada,3  and  the  romantic 
Wady  Halbon,4  whose  vines  produced  the  famous 
beverage  which  Damascus  anciently  supplied  at  once 
to  the  Tyrian  merchant-princes 5 and  to  the  volup- 
tuous Persian  kings.' 

Below  the  Coele-Syrian  valley,  towards  the  south, 
came  Palestine,  the  Land  of  Lands  to  the  Christian, 
the  country  which  even  the  philosopher  must  acknow- 
ledge to  have  had  a greater  influence  on  the  world’s 
history  than  any  other  tract  which  can  be  brought 
under  a single  ethnic  designation.  Palestine — ety- 
mologically the  country  of  the  Philistines’  — was 
somewhat  unfortunately  named.  Philistine  influence 
may  possibly  have  extended  at  a very  remote  period 
over  the  whole  of  it ; but  in  historical  times  that  war- 
like people  did  but  possess  a comer  of  the  tract,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole — the  low  coast  region 
from  Jamnia  to  Gaza.  Palestine  contained,  besides 
this,  the  regions  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judma,  to 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  those  of  Itunea,  Tra- 
chonitis,  Bashan,  and  Gilead,  east  of  that  river.  It 
was  a tract  140  miles  long,  by  from  70  to  100  broad, 
containing  probably  about  11,000  square  miles.  It 
was  thus  about  equal  in  size  to  Belgium,  while  it  was 


3 This  ravine  is  well  described  by 
Stanley  ( Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp. 
401, 402),  and  by  Porter  (t/amibwk, 
pp.  458,  459). 

1 Porter,  pp.  495,  496. 

4 Ezek.  xxvii.  18.  “ Damascus 

was  thy  merchant  in  the  multitude 
of  the  wares  of  thy  making,  for  the 
multitude  of  all  riches  : in  the  wine 
of  llelbon  and  white  wool.” 

‘ Strab.  xv.  3,  J 22  : O!  tlaaiXus 
[riie  lUpaav]  irepoe  pie  if  ' Actctoi1 


rijr  AioXlhos  prn'paav,  ulvov  5 is 
Svpias  roe  X a\v a>  s iov. 

' The  word  first  occurs  in  Hero- 
dotus, who  generally  uses  it  as  au 
adjective  (ij  UdAaurrivtf  Ivp'nj — Se- 
pal oi  naXatorimi  saXt dptnoi),  and 
attaches  it  especially  to  the  coast- 
tract  (ii.  104;  iii.  5;  vii.  89).  It  repre- 
sents the  Hebrew  I’hilistim  (D'BB^D) 
letter  for  letter.  Josephus  always 
calls  the  Philistines  naXuarrivoi. 
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less  than  Holland  or  Hanover,  and  not  much  larger 
than  the  principality  of  Wales,  with  which  it  has 
been  compared  by  a recent  writer.8 

The  great  natural  division  of  the  country  is  the 
Jordan  valley.  This  remarkable  depression,  com- 
mencing on  the  west  flank  of  Ilermon,  runs  with  a 
course  which  is  almost  due  south  from  lat.  33°  25'  to 
lat.  31°  47',  where  it  is  merged  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  may  be  viewed,  however,  as  a continuation  of 
the  valley,  prolonging  it  to  lat.  31°  8'.  This  valley 
is  quite  unlike  any  other  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a 
volcanic  rent  in  the  earth’s  surface,  a broad  chasm 
which  has  gaped  and  never  closed  up.8  Naturally,  it 
should  terminate  at  Merom,  where  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  nearly  reached.10  By  some  wonder- 
ful convulsion,  or  at  any  rate  by  some  unusual  freak 
of  Nature,  there  is  a channel  ( av\wu ) opened  out 
from  Merom,  which  rapidly  sinks  below  the  sea  level, 
and  allows  the  stream  to  flow  hastily,  down  and  still 
down,  from  Merom  to  Gennesareth,  and  from  Gennesa- 
reth  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  depression  reaches 
its  lowest  point,11  and  the  land  rising  into  a ridge, 
separates  the  Jordan  valley  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabali.  The  Jordan  valley  divides 


1 Mr.  Grove,  in  l)r.  Smith’s  Bi- 
ll icul  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  6(13. 
This  writer  limits  the  name  of  Pa- 
lestine to  the  tract  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan ; but  the  present  author  prefers  | 
the  wider  sense  which  is  more  usual 
among  moderns.  (Stanley,  pp.  Ill, 
112 ; lfobinsun,  vol.  i.,  Preface, 
p.  ix  ; Ac.) 

* On  the  traces  of  volcanic  action 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan, 
see  Robinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  313  ; Stnn- 
lev,  p.  279 ; Lynch,  Narrative,  pp. 
Ill,  115,  &c. 


!0  The  exact  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  Jordan 
valley  is  perhaps  not  even  yet  fully 
ascertained.  According  to  Van  do 
Velde,  the  level  of  Merom  is  120  feet 
above  tho  Mediterranean.  According 
to  others  it  is  but  50  feet  above 
that  sea.  ( Qeoyr.  Journal,  vol.  xx. 
p.  228.) 

u The  surface  of  the  Head  Sea  is 
in  an  ordinary  season  about  1300  or 
i 1320  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  bed  is  in  places 
from  1200  to  1300  feet  lower. 
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Palestine,  strongly  and  sharply,  into  two  regions. 
Its  depth,  its  inaccessibility  (for  it  can  only  be 
entered  from  the  highlands  on  either  side  down  a 
few  steep  watercourses),  and  the  difficulty  of  passing 
across  it  (for  the  Jordan  has  hut  few  fords),  give  it  a 
separating  power  almost  equal  to  that  of  an  arm  of 
the  sea.13  In  length  above  a hundred  miles,  in  width 
varying  from  one  mile  to  ten,  and  averaging  some 
five  miles,  or  perhaps  six,  it  must  always  have  been 
valuable  as  a territory,  possessing,  as  it  does,  a rich 
soil,  abundant  water,  and  in  its  lower  portion  a 
tropical  climate.13 

On  either  side  of  the  deep  Jordan  cleft  lies  a high- 
land of  moderate  elevation,  on  the  right  that  of 
Galilee,  Samaria,  and  J udaea,  on  the  left  that  of 
Ituraea,  Bashan,  and  Gilead.  The  right  or  western 
highland  consists  of  a mass  of  undulating  hills,  with 
rounded  tops,  composed  of  coarse  grey  stone,  covered, 
or  scarcely  covered,  with  a scanty  soil,  but  capable  of 
cultivation  in  corn,  olives,  and  figs.  This  region  is 
most  productive  towards  the  north,  barer  and  more 
arid  as  we  proceed  southwards  towards  the  desert. 
The  lowest  portion,  Judaea,  is  unpicturesque,  ill- 
watered,  and  almost  treeless;14  the  central.  Samaria, 
has  numerous  springs,  some  rich  plains,  many  wooded 
heights,  and  in  places  quite  a sylvan  appearance ; 15 


13  Compare  Stanley,  p.  317. 

“ Ibid.  p.  292. 

14  “ Those  who  describe  Palestine 
aa  beautiful,”  says  Dean  Stanley, 

“ must  either  have  a vtry  inaccurate 
notion  of  what  constitutes  beauty  of 
scenery,  or  must  have  viewed  the  j 
country  through  a highly  coloured 
medium.  . . . The  tangled  and  fea- 
tureless hills  of  the.  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  and  North  Wales  are  per-  | 

VOL.  III. 


haps  the  nearest  likeness,  accessible 
to  Englishmen,  of  the  general  land- 
sca{>e  of  Palestine  south  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.’’  ( Sinai  an d Palestine, 
p.  136.)  Com|>are  Beaufort,  Egyptian 
Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines,  vol. 
ii.  p.  97 ; and  Russegger,  in  Ritter's 
Erdkunde,  vol.  viii.  p.  495. 

14  Robinson,  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  95,  96 ; Van  de  Velde,  Syria  and 
Palestine,  vol.  i.  p.  388  ; Grove,  in 
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the  highest,  Galilee,  is  a land  of  water-brooks,  abound- 
ing in  timber,  fertile  and  beautiful.16  The  average 
height  of  the  whole  district  is  from  1500  to  1800  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean.  Main  elevations  within  it 
vary  from  2500  to  4000  feet."  The  axis  of  the  range 
is  towards  the  East,  nearer,  that  is,  to  the  Jordan 
valley  than  to  the  sea.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  the 
highland  that  there  is  one  important  break  in  it.  As 
the  Lowland  mountains  of  Scotland  are  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  the  mountains  of  the  Highlands  by  the 
low  tract  which  stretches  across  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  or  as  the  ranges  of 
St.  Gall  and  Appenzell  are  divided  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  Swiss  mountains  by  the  flat  wrhich  extends 
from  the  Rhine  at  Ragatz  to  the  same  river  at 
Waldshut,  so  the  western  highland  of  Palestine  is 
broken  in  twain  by  the  famous  “ plain  of  Esdraelon,” 
which  runs  from  the  Bay  of  Acre  to  the  Jordan 
valley  at  Beth-Shean  or  Scythopolis. 

East  of  the  Jordan  no  such  depression  occurs,  the 
highland  there  being  continuous.  It  differs  from  the 
western  highland  chiefly  in  this — that  its  surface,  in- 
stead of  being  broken  up  into  a confused  mass  of 
rounded  bills,  is  a table-land,  consisting  of  a long 
succession  of  slightly  undulating  plains.19  Except  in 
Trachonitis  and  southern  Iturma,  where  the  basaltic 
rock  everywhere  shows  itself,19  the  soil  is  rich  and 


Dr.  Smith’s  Biblical  Dictionary,  vol. 
ii.  p.  069. 

“ Stanley,  ]>.  353;  Van  de  Velde, 
vol.  i.  p.  386  ; Robinson,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
366-383. 

" Jebcl  Jurmuk  (in  Galilee)  is 
estimated  at  4000  feet ; Hebron  at 
3029  feet ; Safed  (in  Galilee)  at  2775 
feet ; the  Mount  of  Olives  at  2724 
feet ; Ebal  and  Gerizim  at  2700 ; 


Sinjil  at  2685 ; Neby  Samn  il  at 
2650  ; and  Jerusalem  at  2610. 
(Biblical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  665.) 

u Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  314  (“  A wide  table-land,  tossed 
about  in  wild  confusion  of  undulating 
downs”) ; Porter,  Handbook  of  Syria, 
p.  295 ; &c. 

" Porter,  pp.  465  and  506. 
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productive,  the  country  in  places  wooded  with  fine 
trees,  and  the  herbage  luxuriant.  On  the  west  the 
mountains  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  Jordan 
valley,  above  which  they  tower  to  the  height  of  3000 
or  4000  feet.  The  outline  is  singularly  uniform ; and 
the  effect  is  that  of  a huge  wall  guarding  Palestine 
on  this  side  from  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert.  East- 
ward the  table-land  slopes  gradually,  and  melts  into 
the  sands  of  Arabia.  Here  water  and  wood  are  scarce ; 
but  the  soil  is  still  good,  and  bears  the  most  abundant 
crops.20 

Finally,  Palestine  contains  the  tract  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  the  low  country  of  the  Philistines, 
which  the  Jews  called  the  Skephelah,1  together  with  a 
continuation  of  this  tract  northwards  to  the  roots  of 
Carmel,  the  district  known  to  the  Jews  as  “ Sharon,” 
or  “ the  smooth  place.” 2 From  Carmel  to  the  Wady 
Sheriah,  where  the  Philistine  country  ended,  is  a dis- 
tance of  about  one  hundred  miles,  which  gives  the 
length  of  the  region  in  question.  Its  breadth  between 
the  shore  and  the  highland  varies  from  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  the  south  between  Gaza  and  the  hills  of 
Dan,  to  three  miles,  or  even  less,  in  the  north  between 
Dor  and  the  border  of  Manasseh.  Its  area  is  probably 
from  1400  to  1500  square  miles.  This  low  strip  is 
along  its  whole  course  divided  into  two  parallel  belts 


“ A recent  traveller  (Hev.  H.  B. 
Tristram)  gave  strong  testimony  to 
this  effect  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Asaociation  in  Bath,  Septem- 
ber, 1864. 

1 Ha-Shephilah , “ the  Shepbelah  ” 
or  “ depressed  plain  ” (from  l?DC’, 
“ to  depress  "),  is  the  ordinary  term 
applied  to  this  tract  in  the  original. 
The  LXX.  generally  translate  it  by 


to  ntHlov  or  17  TTfftivr} ; bnt  sometimes 
they  regard  it  as  a proper  name.  (See 
Jerem.  xxxii.  44  ; xxxiii.  14  ; Obad. 
19  ; 1 Mac.  xii.  38.) 

3 Sharon  (like  Mishor,  the  term 
applied  to  the  trans-Jordanic  table- 
land) is  derived  from  Te*’,  “just, 
straightforward,"  and  thence  “ level." 
(See  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  479,  Appendix.) 
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or  bands — the  first  a flat  sandy  track  along  the 
shore,  the  ltamleh  of  the  modern  Arabs ; the  second, 
more  undulating,  a region  of  broad  rolling  plains  rich 
in  com,  and  anciently  clothed  in  part  with  thick 
woods,5  watered  by  reedy  streams,4  which  flow  down 
from  the  great  highland.  A valuable  tract  is  this 
entire  plain,  but  greatly  exposed  to  ravage.  Even 
the  sandy  belt  will  grow  fruit-trees ; and  the  towns 
which  stand  on  it,  as  Gaza,  Jaffa,  and  Ashdod,  are 
surrounded  with  huge  groves  of  olives,  sycamores, 
and  palms,5  or  buried  in  orchards  and  gardens,  bright 
with  pomegranates  and  orange-trees.4  The  more  in- 
land region  is  one  of  marvellous  fertility.  Its  soil  is 
a rich  loam,  containing  scarcely  a pebble,  which  yields 
year  after  year  prodigious  crops  of  grain’ — chiefly 
wheat — without  manure  or  irrigation,  or  other  culti- 
vation than  a light  ploughing.  Philistia  was  the 
granary  of  Syria,8  and  was  important  doubly,  first, 
as  yielding  inexhaustible  supplies  to  its  conqueror, 
and  secondly,  as  affording  the  readiest  passage  to  the 
great  armies  which  contended  in  these  regions  for  the 
mastery  of  the  Eastern  World.9 


* Strab.  xvi.  2,  § 27.  Eira  hpvfsot 

yiyat  Tit. 

* The  modem  Arabs  call  the  upper 
tract  of  Sharon  by  the  name  of 
Khnssab,  “ the  Reedy.”  (Stanley, 
p.  256.)  In  old  times  the  reedy 
character  of  tho  streams  was  marked 
by  the  name  of  Kanah  (from  mp, 
“ a cane "),  given  to  one  of  them. 
(Josh.  xvi.  8 ; xvii.  9.) 

5 Kenriclt,  Phoenicia,  p.  28 ; Ro- 
binson, Researches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  368, 
376 ; Grove,  in  Smith’s  Biblical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  ii.  p.  672. 

* Stanley,  p.  253. 

7 Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  552 ; Van  do  Velde,  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  175 ; Stanley,  Sinai  and 


Pcdestine,  p.  254. 

* “ Le  grenier  dc  la  Syrie.”  (Due 
de  Raguse,  quoted  in  the  Bibliod 
Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  673,  note.) 

* The  ordinary  route  of  invaders 
from  the  south  was  along  the  mari- 
time plain,  and  either  round  Carmel 
(which  is  easily  rounded),  or  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  hills,  into  tho 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Hence  the  march 
was  either  through  Galilee  to  Coele- 
Syria,  or  across  the  plain  to  Beth- 
Sliean  (Scythopolis),  and  thence  by 
Apheca  (/Vi)  and  Neve  (Ninoa)  to 
Damascus.  Invaders  from  the  north 
followed  the  same  line,  but  in  the 
reverse  direction. 
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South  of  the  region  to  which  we  have  given  the 
name  of  Palestine,  intervening  between  it  and  Egypt, 
lay  a tract  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  single 
political  designation.  Herodotus  regarded  it  as  a 
portion  of  Arabia,  which  he  carried  across  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah  and  made  abut  on  the  Mediterranean.10 
To  the  Jews  it  was  “the  land  of  the  south”*1 — the 
special  country  of  the  Amalekites.  By  Strabo’s  time 
it  had  come  to  be  known  as  Idumtea,13  or  the  Edomite 
country ; and  under  this  appellation  it  will  perhaps 
be  most  convenient  to  describe  it  here.  Idumea,  then, 
was  the  tract  south  and  southwest  of  Palestine  from 
about  lat.  31°  10'.  It  reached  westward  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  which  were  at  this  time  marked  by  the 
Wady-el- Arish, 13  southward  to  the  range  of  Sinai  and 
the  Elanitic  Gulf,  and  eastward  to  the  Great  Desert. 
Its  chief  town  was  Petra,  in  the  mountains  east  of  the 
Arabah  valley.  The  character  of  the  tract  is  for  the 
most  part  a hard  gravelly  and  rocky  desert ; but  oc- 
casionally there  is  good  herbage,  and  soil  that  admits 
of  cultivation  ; brilliant  flowers  and  luxuriantly-grow- 
ing shrubs  bedeck  the  glens  and  terraces  of  the  Petra 
range;  and  most  of  the  tract  produces  plants  and 
bushes  on  which  camels,  goats,  and  even  sheep  will 
browse,  while  occasional  palm-groves  furnish  a grateful 
shade  and  an  important  fruit.1*  The  tract  divides 


w Herod,  iii.  5. 

11  Num.  xiii.  29 ; Josh.  x.  40 ; &c. 
u Strab.  xvi.  2,  § 34.  I think  it 
probable  that  Scylax  placed  Idu- 
nueans  between  Syria  and  Egypt ; 
but  his  work  is  unfortunately  de- 
fective in  this  place.  ( 1‘eripl . p.  102, 
ed.  of  1700.) 

13  See  2 K.  xxiv.  7.  That  the 
“ river  of  Egypt”  here  mentioned  is 
not  the  Nile,  but  one  of  the  torrent- 


courses  which  run  from  the  plateau 
to  the  Mediterranean,  is  indicated  hy 
the  word  used  for  “ river,”  which  is 
not  Til  but  Of  all  the  torrent- 

TT'  ”T 

courses  at  present  existing,  the  Wady- 
el-Arish  is  the  best  fitted  to  form  a 
boundary. 

14  Palm-trees  arc  found  at  Akabah 
(Stanley,  p.  22);  and  again  at  the 
Wady-Ghurunuel  (ib.  p.  85). 
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itself  into  four  regions — first,  a region  of  sand,  low 
and  flat,  along  the  Mediterranean,  the  Shephelah  with- 
out its  fertility ; next,  a region  of  hard  gravelly  plain 
intersected  by  limestone  ridges,  and  raised  consider- 
ably above  the  sea  level,  the  Desert  of  El-Tih,  or  of 
“ the  Wanderings then  the  long,  broad,  low  valley 
of  the  Arabah,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  an  imperceptible  water-shed,16  and  then  falls 
gently  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  a region  of 
hard  sand  thickly  dotted  with  bushes,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  torrent  courses ; finally,  a long  narrow 
region  of  mountains  and  hills  parallel  with  the  Ara- 
bah,1' constituting  Idumcea  Proper,  or  the  original 
Edom,  which,  though  rocky  and  rugged,  is  full  of 
fertile  glens,  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
in  places  cultivated  in  terraces."  In  shape  the  tract 
was  a rude  square  or  oblong,  with  its  sides  nearly 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  its  length  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  being  130  miles, 
and  its  width  from  the  Wady-el- Arish  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Petra  mountains  120  milea  The  area  is 
thus  about  1560  square  miles. 

Beyond  the  Wady-el-Arish  was  Egypt,  stretching 
from  the  Mediterranean  southwards  a distance  of 
nearly  eight  degrees,  or  more  than  550  miles.  As 
this  country  was  not,  however,  so  much  a part  of  the 
Babylonian  Empire  as  a dependency  lying  upon  its 


“ It  is  scarcety  yet  known  exactly 
where  the  water-shed  is.  Stanley 
places  it  about  four  hours  (14  miles) 
north  of  the  Wady  Uhurundel.  (Syria 
and  Palestine,  1.  s.  c.) 

" This  tract,  whicn  is  the  original 
Edom  or  Idumira  Proper,  consists  of 
three  parallel  ranges.  On  the  west, 
adjoining  the  Arabah,  are  low  calca- 


i reous  hills.  To  these  succeeds  a ranga 
of  igneous  rocks,  chiefly  porphyry, 
overlaid  by  red  sandstone,  which 
reaches  the  height  of  2000  feet. 
Farther  east  is  a range  of  limestone, 
1000  feet  higher,  which  sinks  down 
gently  into  the  plateau  of  the  Ara- 
bian Desert,  (Biblical  Dictionary , 
vol.  i.  p.  488.)  17  Stanley,  p.  88. 
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borders,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  it  in  this 
place. 

One  region,  however,  remains  still  unnoticed 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Empire.  This  is  Palmyrene,  or  the  Syrian  Desert — 
the  tract  lying  between  Ccele-Syria  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  valley  of  the  middle  Euphrates  on  the  other, 
and  abutting  towards  the  south  on  the  great  Arabian 
Desert,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  belong- 
ing.18  It  is  for  the  most  part  a hard  sandy,  or 
gravelly  plain,  intersected  by  low  rocky  ranges,  and 
either  barren  or  productive  only  of  some  sapless 
shrubs  and  of  a low  thin  grass.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, there  are  oases,  w'here  the  fertility  is  consider- 
able. Such  an  oasis  is  the  region  about  Palmyra 
itself,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  palm  groves 
in  the  vicinity ; 19  here  the  soil  is  good,  and  a large 
tract  is  even  now  under  cultivation.  Another  oasis 
is  that  of  Karyatc'in,  which  is  watered  by  an  abundant 
stream,  and  is  well  wooded,  and  productive  of  grain.20 
The  Palmyrene,  however,  as  a whole,  possesses  but 
little  value,  except  as  a passage  country.  Though 
large  armies  can  never  have  traversed  the  desert  even 
in  this  upper  regioft,  where  it  is  comparatively  narrow, 
trade  in  ancient  times  found  it  expedient  to  avoid  the 
long  (Utour  by  the  Orontes  valley,  Aleppo,  and  Bam- 
buk,  and  to  proceed  directly  from  Damascus  by  way 
of  Palmyra  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates.  Small 
bands  of  light  troops  also  occasionally  took  the  same 
course ; and  the  great  saving  of  distance  thus  effected 


19  Chcsney,  Euphrates  Expedition , 
vol.  i.  p.  559. 

14  Such,  at  least,  is  the  common 
opinion;  and  the  name  Tadmor  is 


thought  to  have  had  a similar  mean- 
ing. But  both  derivations  are  doubt- 
ful. (See  Stanley,  p.  8,  note.) 

50  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  522  and  580. 
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made  it  important  to  the  Babylonians  to  possess  an 
authority1  over  the  region  in  question. 

Such,  then,  in  its  geographical  extent,  was  the 
great  Babylonian  Empire.  Reaching  from  Luristan 
on  the  one  side  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  other, 
its  direct  length  from  east  to  west  was  nearly  sixteen 
degrees,  or  about  980  miles,  while  its  length  for  all 
practical  purposes,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  the 
desert  between  its  western  and  its  eastern  provinces, 
was  perhaps  not  less  than  1400  miles.  Its  width  was 
very  disproportionate  to  this.  Between  Zagros  and 
the  Arabian  Desert,  where  the  width  was  the  greatest, 
it  amounted  to  about  280  miles ; between  Amanus  and 
Palmyra  it  was  250 ; between  the  Mons  Masius  and 
the  middle  Euphrates  it  may  have  been  200  ; in  Syria 
and  Idumcea  it  cannot  have  been  more  than  100  or 
160.  The  entire  area  of  the  Empire  was  probably 
from  240,000  to  250,000  square  miles — which  is  about 
the  present  size  of  Austria.  Its  shape  may  be  com- 
pared roughly  to  a gnomon,  with  one  longer  and  one 
shorter  arm. 

It  added  to  the  inconvenience  of  this  long  straggling 
form,  which  made  a rapid  concentration  of  the  forces 
of  the  Empire  impossible,  that  the  capital,  instead  of 
occupying  a central  position,  was  placed  somewhat 
low  in  the  longer  of  the  two  arms  of  the  gnomon,  and 
was  thus  nearly  1000  miles  removed  from  the  frontier 
province  of  the  west.  Though  in  direct  distance,  as 
the  crow  flies,  Babylon  is  not  more  than  450  miles  from 
Damascus,  or  more  than  520  from  Jerusalem,  yet  the 
necessary  detour  by  Aleppo  is  so  great,  that  it 


1 This  authority  is  proved  by  tho 
march  of  Nebuchadnezzar  through 
the  region.  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  contr. 


Ap . i.  20  : A it  or  6 ppljaae  dXryotmW 
nupt  yivtra  8ia  rJ/r  c pt]  pov  fie 
lia(iv\wva.) 
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lengthens  the  distance,  in  the  one  case  by  250,  in  the 
other  by  380  miles.  From  so  remote  a centre  it  was 
impossible  for  the  lifeblood  to  circulate  very  vigorously 
to  the  extremities. 

The  Empire  was  on  the  whole  fertile  and  well- 
watered.  The  two  great  streams  of  Western  Asia — 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates — which  afforded  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  invaluable  fluid  to  the  most 
important  of  the  provinces,  those  of  the  south-east, 
have  been  already  described  at  length;2  as  have  also 
the  chief  streams  of  the  Mesopotamian  district,  the 
Belik  and  the  Khabour.3  But  as  yet  in  this  work  no 
account  has  been  given  of  a number  of  important  rivers 
in  the  extreme  east  and  the  extreme  west,  on  which  the 
fertility,  and  so  the  prosperity,  of  the  Empire  very 
greatly  depended.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  place 
to  supply  this  deficiency. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  extreme  east  were  the 
Choaspes,  or  modern  Kerkhah,  the  Pasitigris  or 
Eulaeus,  now  the  Kuran,  the  Hedyphon  or  Hedypnus, 
now  the  Jerahi,  and  the  Oroatis,  at  present  the  Tab 
or  Hindyan.  Of  these,  the  Oroatis,  which  is  the 
most  eastern,  belongs  perhaps  more  to  Persia  than  to 
Babylon ; but  its  lower  course  probably  fell  within 
the  Susianian  territory.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
between  Shiraz  and  Persepolis,4  about  lat.  29°  45', 
long.  52°  35'  E. ; and  flows  towards  the  Persian  Gulf 
with  a course  which  is  north-west  to  Failiyun,  then 
nearly  W.  to  Zehitun,  after  which  it  becomes  some- 
what south  of  west  to  Hindyan,  and  then  S.W.  by  S. 
to  the  sea.  The  length  of  the  stream,  without 

5 See  vol.  i.  pp.  7-17.  I Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol. 

3 Ibid.  pp.  234-236.  i.  p.  202. 

4 Kinneir,  Persian  Empire,  p.  57  ; | 
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counting  lesser  windings,  is  200  miles ; its  width  at 
Hindyan,  sixteen  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  eighty 
yards,5  and  to  this  distance  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of 
twenty  tons  burthen.*  At  first  its  waters  are  pure 
and  sweet,  but  they  gradually  become  corrupted,  and 
at  Hindyan  they  are  so  brackish  as  not  to  be  fit  for 
use.’ 

The  Jerahi  rises  from  several  sources  in  the  Kuh 
Margun,*  a lofty  and  precipitous  range,  forming  the 
continuation  of  the  chain  of  Zagros,  about  long.  50° 
to  51°,  and  lat.  31°  30'.  These  head-streams  have  a 
general  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The  principal  of 
them  is  the  Kerdistan  river,  which  rises  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Babahan,  and  flowing  south- 
west to  that  point,  then  bends  round  to  the  north,  and 
runs  north-west  nearly  to  the  fort  of  Mungasht,  where 
it  resumes  its  original  direction,  and  receiving  from 
the  north-east  the  Abi  Zard,  or  “ Yellow  River” — a 
delightful  stream  of  the  coldest  and  purest  water  pos- 
sible’— becomes  known  as  the  Jerahi,8 * 10  and  carries  a 
large  body  of  water  as  far  as  Fellahiyeh  or  Dorak. 
Near  Dorak  the  waters  of  the  Jerahi  are  drawn  off 
into  a number  of  canals,  and  the  river  is  thus  greatly 
diminished;11  but  still  the  stream  struggles  on,  and 
proceeds  by  a southerly  course  towards  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  it  enters  near  Gadi  in  long.  48°  52'.  The 
course  of  the  Jerahi,  exclusively  of  the  smaller  wind- 
ings, is  about  equal  in  length  to  that  of  the  Tab  or 


8 Kinneir,  1.  s.  c. 

* Chesney,  L s.  c.  The  Teh  was 
ascended  in  1836  by  I-ieut.  White- 
lock  e,  of  the  Indian  Navy. 

1 Kinneir,  1.  s.  c. 

' Chesney,  p.  200. 

* Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  Journal 


of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix. 
p.  81. 

10  This  name  is  commonly  used  in 
the  country.  It  is  unknown,  how- 
ever, to  the  Arabian  geographers. 

11  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  201 ; Kinneir, 
p.  88. 
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Hindyan.  In  volume,  before  its  dispersion,  it  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  river.  It  has  a breadth 
of  above  a hundred  yards12  before  it  reaches  Babahan, 
and  is  navigable  for  boats  almost  from  its  junction 
with  the  Abi  Zard.  Its  size  is,  however,  greatly  re- 
duced in  its  lower  course,  and  travellers  who  skirt 
the  coast  regard  the  Tab  as  the  more  important 
river.13 

The  Kuran  is  a river  very  much  exceeding  in  size 
both  the  Tab  and  the  Jerahi.14  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  pf  two  large  streams — the  Dizful  river  and 
the  Kuran  proper,  or  river  of  Shuster.  Of  these  the 
Shuster  stream  is  the  more  eastern.  It  rises  in  the 
Zarduh  Kuh,  or  “Yellow  Mountain,”15  in  lat.  32°, 
long.  51°,  almost  opposite  to  the  river  of  Isfahan. 
From  its  source  it  is  a large  stream.  Its  direction  is  at 
first  to  the  south-east,  but  after  a while  it  sweeps  round 
and  runs  considerably  north  of  west ; and  this  course 
it  pursues  through  the  mountains,  receiving  tributaries 
of  importance  from  both  sides,  till,  near  Akhili,  it 
turns  round  to  the  south,  and,  cutting  at  a right  angle 
the  outermost  of  the  Zagros  ranges,  flows  down  with 
a course  S.W.  by  S.  nearly  to  Shuster,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  a bund  or  dam1  thrown  across  it,  it  bifur- 
cates, and  passes  in  two  streams  to  the  right  and  to 


ls  Three  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
(Chesncy,  p.  200.) 

u This  was  the  conclusion  of 
Macdonald  Kinneir,  who  travelled 
from  Bushire  to  Hindyan,  and  thence 
to  Dorak.  ( Persian  Empire,  pp. 

56,  57.) 

M Kinneir,  p.  87.  This  writer 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Kuran, 
after  its  confluence  with  the  Abi  Zard, 
contains  “ a greater  body  of  water 
than  either  tne  Tigris  or  the  Eu- 


phrates separately  considered.”  (Ib. 
p.  293.) 

15  (Jhesney,  vol.  i.  p.  197  ; Geogra- 
\ phxcal  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  60. 

1 This  is  the  famous  “ Bund  of 
Shapur,”  constructed  by  the  con- 
queror of  Valerian.  The  whole  pro- 
cess of  construction  has  boon  accu- 
rately described  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
in  the  Oeographiail  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  73-76. 
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the  left  of  the  town.  The  right,  branch,  which  car- 
ries commonly  about  two-thirds  of  the  water,2  pro- 
ceeds by  a tortuous  course  of  nearly  forty  miles,  in  a 
direction  a very  little  west  of  south,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Dizful  stream,  which  takes  place  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  little  town  of  Bandi-Kir.  Just 
below  that  town  the  left  branch,  called  at  present 
Abi-Gargar,3  which  has  made  a considerable  bend  to 
the  east,  rejoins  the  main  stream,  which  thenceforth 
flows  in  a single  channel.  The  course  of  the  Kuran 
from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Dizful  branch, 
including  main  windings,  is  about  210  miles.  The 
Dizful  branch  rises  from  two  sources,  nearly  a degree 
apart,4  in  lat.  33°  50'.  These  streams  run  respectively 
south-east  and  south-west,  a distance  of  forty  miles,  to 
their  junction  near  Bahrein,5 *  whence  their  united 
waters  flow  in  a tortuous  course,  with  a general  direc- 
tion of  south,  for  above  a hundred  miles  to  the  outer 
barrier  of  Zagros,  which  they  penetrate  near  the  Diz 
fort,  through  a succession  of  chasms  and  gorges.® 
The  course  of  the  stream  from  this  point  is  south-west 
through  the  hills  and  across  the  plain,  past  Dizful, 
to  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Balad-rud  from  the 
west,  when  it  changes  and  becomes  first  south  and  then 
south-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Shuster  river  near 
Bandi-Kir.7  The  entire  course  of  the  Dizful  stream 


3 Hence  called  theChaharDangah 
(four  parts)  by  the  historians  of  Ti- 
mur, while  the  left  branch  is  called 
the  Du  Dangah  (two  parts).  See 
IMtis  de  la  Croix,  tom.  ti.  p.  183. 

3 Geographical  Journal , vol.  ix. 
p.  74. 

* Chesney,  Euphratee  Expedition, 
vol.  i.  p.  196 ; Geographical  Journal, 

vol.  ix.  p.  67. 

‘ Bahrein  means  “tho  two  rivers.” 


8 Geographical  Journal,  1.  s.  c. 

7 Bandi-Kir  is  erroneously  called 
Rundakeel  by  Macdonald  Kinneir 
( Persian  Empire,  p.87),  and  Bender- 
ghil  by  Mr.  Loftus.  ( Vhaldcea  and 
Sutiana,  Map  to  illustrate  journeys.) 
The  word  is  formed  from  kir,  “ bi- 
tumen,” because  in  the  dyke  at  this 
place  the  stones  are  cemented  with 
that  substance.  (Geograph.  Journal, 
1.  a c.) 
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to  this  point  is  probably  not  less  than  280  miles.' 
Below  Bandi-Kir,  the  Kuran,  now  become  “ a noble 
river,  exceeding  in  size  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,”  * 
meanders  across  the  plain  in  a general  direction  of 
S.S.W.,  past  the  towns  of  Uris,  Ahwaz,  and  Ismaili, 
to  Sabla,  when  it  turns  more  to  the  west,  and  passing 
Mohammerah,  empties  itself  into  the  Shat-el-Arab,10 
about  22  miles  below  Busra.  The  entire  course  of  the 
Kuran  from  its  most  remote  source,  exclusive  of  the 
lesser  windings,  is  not  less  than  430  miles. 

The  Kerkhah  (anciently  the  Choaspes11)  is  formed 
by  three  streams  of  almost  equal  magnitude,  all  of 
them  rising  in  the  most  eastern  portion  of  the  Zagros 
range.  The  central  of  the  three  flows  from  the 
southern  flank  of  Mount  Elwand  (Orontes),  the 
mountain  behind  Hamadan  (Ecbatana),  and  receives 
on  the  right,  after  a course  of  about  thirty  miles,  the 
northern  or  Singur  branch,  and  ten  miles  further  on 
the  southern  or  Guran  branch,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Gamas-ab.  The  river  thus  formed 
flows  westward  to  Behistun,  after  which  it  bends  to 
the  south-west,  and  then  to  the  south,  receiving  tri- 
butaries on  both  hands,  and  winding  among  the 
mountains  as  far  as  the  ruined  city  of  Rudbar.  Here 
it  bursts  through  the  outer  barrier  of  the  great  range, 


• This  is  the  estimate  of  Col. 

Chesncy.  ( Euphrates  Expedition, 

vol.  i.  p.  197.) 

* Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xvi. 

p.  52. 

10  Naturally,  the  Kuran  lias  a 
course  of  its  own  by  which  it  enters 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  channel  runs 
south-east  from  Sablah,  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  Bah-a-Mishir,  and  is 
about  200  yards  broad.  (Chesncy, 
p.  199.)  But  almost  all  tho  water 


now  passes  by  the  Hafar  canal — an 
artificial  cutting — into  the  Shat-el- 
Arab. 

11  On  the  identity  of  these  streams 
6ee  the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i. 

260,  2nd  edition;  and  compare 
inneir’s  Persian  Empire,  pp.  104, 
105;  Chesney,  Euphrates  Erudition, 
vol.  i.  p.  204  ; Geographical  Journal, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  87-93 ; vol.  xvi.  pp.  91- 
94;  Loftus,  Chaldcea  and  Susiana, 
pp.  426-430. 
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and,  receiving  the  large  stream  of  the  Kirrind  from 
the  north-west,  flows  S.S.E.  and  S.E.  along  the  foot 
of  the  range,  between  it  and  the  Kebir  Kuh,  till  it 
meets  the  stream  of  the  Abi-Zal,  when  it  finally  leaves 
the  hills  and  flows  through  the  plain,  pursuing  a 
S.S.E.  direction  to  the  ruins  of  Susa,  which  lie  upon 
its  left  bank,  and  then  turning  to  the  S.S.W.,  and 
running  in  that  direction  to  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which 
it  reaches  about  five  miles  below  Kurnah.  Its  length 
is  estimated  at  above  500  miles  ; its  width,  at  some 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Abi-Zal,  is  from 
eighty  to  a hundred  yards.1’ 

The  course  of  the  Kerkhah  was  not  always  exactly 
such  as  is  here  described.  Anciently  it  appears  to 
have  bifurcated  at  Pai  Pul,  18  or  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Susa,  and  to  have  sent  a branch  east  of  the  Susa 
ruins,  which  absorbed  the  Shapur,  a small  tributary 
of  the  Dizful  stream,  and  ran  into  the  Kuran  a little 
above  Ahwaz.1*  The  remains  of  the  old  channel  are 
still  to  be  traced  ;14  and  its  existence  explains  the  con- 
fusion, observable  in  ancient  times,  between  the  Kerk- 
hah and  the  Kuran,  to  each  of  which  streams,  in 
certain  parts  of  their  course,  we  find  the  name  Eulaaus 
applied.16  The  proper  Eulaeus  (Ulai)  was  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes)  from  Pai  Pul  to 
Ahwaz ; but  the  name  was  naturally  extended  both 
northwards  to  the  Choaspes  above  Pai  Pul, 16  and 


” The  course  of  the  Kerkhah  was 
carefully  explored  by  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  in  tlic  year  1836,  and  is 
accurately  laid  down  in  the  map 
accompanying  his  Memoir.  (See  i 
Journal  of  the  (leoyraphical  Society, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  49-93,  and  map  opp.  p. 
120.) 


u Loftus,  Chaldom  and  Sutiana, 
pp.  424-431. 

14  Ibid.  pp.  424,  426. 

14  Sec  an  article  by  the  author  on 
this  subject  in  Smith’s  Jhbiiml  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  iii.  pp.  1686,  1587,  ad 
voc.  Ulai. 

'•  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  31. 
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southwards  to  the  Kuran  below  Ahwaz.1’  The  latter 
stream  was,  however,  known  also,  both  in  its  upper 
and  its  lower  course,  as  the  Pasitigris. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Empire  the  rivers  were 
less  considerable.  Among  the  most  important  may 
be  mentioned  the  Sajur,  a tributary  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Koweik,  or  river  of  Aleppo,  the  Orontes,  or  river 
of  Antioch,  the  Litany,  or  river  of  Tyre,  the  Barada, 
or  river  of  Damascus,  and  the  Jordan,  with  its  tri- 
butaries, the  Jabbok  and  the  Hieromax. 

The  Sajur  rises  from  two  principal  sources  on  the 
southern  flanks  of  Amanus,  which,  after  running  a 
short  distance,  unite  a little  to  the  east  of  Ain-Tab.ls 
The  course  of  the  stream  from  the  point  of  junction  is 
south-east.  In  this  direction  it  flows  in  a somewhat 
tortuous  channel  between  two  ranges  of  hills  for  a 
distance  of  about  30  miles  to  Tel  Khalid,  a remark- 
able conical  hill  crowned  by  ruins.  Here  it  receives 
an  important  affluent — the  Keraskat — from  the  west, 
and  becomes  suitable  for  boat  navigation.  At  the 
same  time  its  course  changes,  and  runs  eastward  for 
about  12  miles;  after  which  the  stream  again  inclines 
to  the  south,  and  keeping  an  E.S.E.  direction  for 
14  or  15  miles,  enters  the  Euphrates  by  five  mouths 
in  about  lat.  36°  37'.  The  course  of  the  river  mea- 
sures probably  about  65  miles. 

The  Koweik,  or  river  of  Aleppo  (the  Chalus  of 
Xenophon1’),  rises  in  the  hills  south  of  Ain-Tab. 
Springing  from  two  sources,  one  of  which  is  known 
as  the  Baloklu-Su,  or  “Fish  River,”20  it  flows  at  first 


17  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  vii.  7. 

'*  For  a full  account  of  the  Sajur, 
see  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition, 
vol.  i.  p.  419. 

“ Anah.  i.  4,  § 9. 


* Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Track 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  63 ; Chesney, 
p.  412.  Xenophon  remarks  that  the 
Chalus  was  “ full  of  large  fish " 
’ (wAijpijs  i \\dveiv  fuydku»y. 
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eastward,  as  if  intending  to  join  the  Euphrates.  On 
reaching  the  plain  of  Aleppo,  however,  near  Sayyadok- 
Ko'i,  it  receives  a tributary  from  the  north,  which 
gives  its  course  a southern  inclination  ; and  from  this 
point  it  proceeds  in  a south  and  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, winding  along  the  shallow  bed  which  it  has 
scooped  in  the  Aleppo  plain,  a distance  of  60  miles, 
past  Aleppo  to  Kinnisrin,  near  the  foot  of  the  Jebcl- 
el-Sis.”  Here  its  further  progress  southward  is 
barred,  and  it  is  forced  to  turn  to  the  east  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  which  it  skirts  for  eight  or  ten 
miles,  finally  entering  the  small  lake  or  marsh  of  El 
Melak,  in  which  it  loses  itself  after  a course  of  about 
80  miles. 

The  Orontes,  the  great  river  of  Syria,  rises  in  the 
Buka’a — the  deep  valley  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Coele-Syria  Proper — springing  from  a number  of 
small  brooks1  which  flow  down  from  the  Antilibanus 
range  between  lat.  34°  5'  and  lat.  34°  12'.  Its  most 
remote  source  is  near  Yunin,  about  seA7en  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Baalbek.  This  stream  flows  at  first  N.W.  by  W. 
into  the  plain,  on  reaching  which  it  turns  at  a right 
angle  to  the  north-east,  and  skirts  the  foot  of  the 
Antilibanus  range  as  far  as  Lebweh,  where,  being 
joined  by  a larger  stream  from  the  south-east,2  it  takes 
its  direction  and  flows  N.W.  and  then  N.  across  the 
plain  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Here  it  receives  the 
waters  of  a much  more  abundant  fountain,  which 
wells  out  from  the  roots  of  that  range,3  and  is  regarded 


31  See  Chesney,  pp.  412,  413,  ami 
Porter,  Handbook  of  Syria,  vol.  ii. 

pp.  610,  611. 

1 See  Chesney,  Eitphralai  Erpcdi- 
tion,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  and  compare  the 
excellent  map  in  Mr.  Porter’s  Hand- 


book of  Syria,  from  which  much  of 
the  description  in  the  text  is  taken. 

3 Mr.  Porter  himself  regards  this 
spring  as  the  proper  source  of  the 
Orontes.  ( Handbook , p.  575.) 

’ Geographical  Journal,  vol.  vii. 
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by  the  Orientals  as  the  true  “head  of  the  stream.” * 
Thus  increased  the  river  flows  northwards  for  a short 
space,  after  which  it  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  runs 
in  a deep  cleft5  along  the  base  of  Lebanon,  pursuing 
this  direction  for  15  or  16  miles  to  a point  beyond 
Ribleh,  nearly  in  lat.  34°  30'.  Here  the  course  of 
the  river  again  changes,  becoming  slightly  west  of 
north  to  the  Lake  of  Hems  (Buheiret-Hems),  which 
is  nine  or  ten  miles  below  Ribleh.  Issuing  from  the 
Lake  of  Hems  about  lat.  34°  43',  the  Orontes  once 
more  flows  to  the  north-cast,  and  in  five  or  six  miles 
reaches  Hems  itself,  which  it  leaves  on  its  right 
bank.  It  then  flows  for  twenty  miles  nearly  due 
north,  after  which,  on  approaching  Hamah  (Hamath), 
it  makes  a slight  bend  to  the  east  round  the  foot  of 
Jebel  Erbayn,8  and  then  entering  the  rich  pasture 
country  of  El-Ghab,  runs  north-west  and  north  to 
the  “Iron  Bridge”  (Jisr  Hadid),  in  lat.  36°  11'. 
Its  course  thus  far  has  been  nearly  parallel  with  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  lain  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  the  more  western  of  which  has 
shut  it  out  from  the  sea.  At  Jisr  Hadid  the  western 
mountains  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Orontes,  sweeping 
round  their  base,  runs  first  west  and  then  south-west 
down  the  broad  valley  of  Antioch,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  lovely  scenery,’  to  the  coast,  which  it  reaches  a 


pp.  99,  100;  vol.  xx vi.  p.  53;  Hand- 
book of  Syria,  p.  576.  Col.  Chesney 
erroneously  places  this  fountain  “ at 
the  foot  of  the  Anti- Lebanon.”  {Eu- 
phrates Expedition,  vol.  i.  1.  s.  c.) 

4 It  is  called  the  Ain  el  Asy,  or 
“ Fountain  of  the  El  Asy  ” (Orontes), 
and  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  Ain 
of  Numbers  xxxiv.  11. 

5 From  200  to  400  feet  in  depth. 
(Porter,  Handbook,  1.  s.  c.) 

VOL.  III. 


" Chesney,  p.  395. 

1 Dean  Stanley  says  the  scenery 
here  has  been  coni  [pared  to  that  of  the 
Wye  {Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  400). 
Col.  Chesney  speaks  of  “ richly  pic- 
turesque slopes ;"  “ striking  scenery ;” 
“ steep  and  wooded  hills “ Links 
adorned  with  the  oleander,  the  ar- 
butus, and  other  shrubs.”  ( Euphrates 
Expedition, \o\.i.  p.397.)  Mr.  Porter 
says,  “The  bridle-path  along  the  bank 
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little  above  the  36th  parallel,  in  long.  35°  55'.  The 
course  of  the  Orontes,  exclusive  of  lesser  windings,  is 
about  200  miles.  It  is  a considerable  stream  almost 
from  its  source.8  At  Hamah,  more  than  a hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of 
thirteen  arches.9  At  Antioch  it  is  fifty  yards  in 
width,10  and  runs  rapidly.  The  natives  now  call  it 
the  Nahr-el-Asy,  or  “Rebel  River,”  either  from  its 
running  in  an  opposite  direction  to  all  the  other 
streams  of  the  country,11  or  (more  probably)  from  its 
violence  and  impetuosity.12 

There  is  one  tributary  of  the  Orontes  which  de- 
serves a cursory  mention.  This  is  the  Lower  Kara 
Su,  or  “ Black  River,”  which  reaches  it  from  the 
Aga  Denghis,  or  Bahr-el-Abiyad,  about  five  miles 
below  Jisr  Hadid  and  four  or  five  above  Antioch. 
This  stream  brings  into  the  Orontes  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  that  is  drained  from  the  southern  side  of 
Amanus.  It  is  formed  by  a union  of  two  rivers,  the 
Upper  Kara  Su  and  the  Afrin,  which  flow  into  the 
Aga  Denghis  (White  Sea),  or  Lake  of  Antioch,  from 
the  north-west,  the  one  entering  it  at  its  northern,  the 
other  at  its  eastern  extremity.  Both  are  considerable 
streams,  and  the  Kara  Su,  on  issuing  from  the  lake, 
carries  a greater  body  of  water  than  the  Orontes 
itself,13  and  thus  adds  largely  to  the  volume  of  that 
stream  in  its  lower  course,  from  the  point  of  junction 
to  the  Mediterranean. 


of  the  Orontes  winds  through  luxu- 
riant shrubberies.  Tangled  thickets 
of  myrtle,  oleander,  aud  other  flower-  | 
ing  shrubs,  make  a gorgeous  border  i 
to  the  stream.”  ( Handbook , p.  602.) 
Only  a little  south  of  the  Orontes,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  was  the  oele-  I 
bmted  Daphne. 

* Porter,  Handbook,  p.  576. 


’ liurckhardt,  lYavels  in  Syria, 
p.  143. 

10  Porter,  p.  603. 

11  This  is  Mr.  Porter's  explanation 
( Handbook , p.  576). 

15  So  Schwarze,  as  quoted  by  Dean 
Stanley  ( Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  275). 

13  Chesncy,  Euphrates  Expedition, 
vol.  i.  p.  395. 
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The  Litany,  or  river  of  Tyre,  rises  from  a source 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  head  springs  of  the 
Orontes.  The  almost  imperceptible  water-shed  of  the 
Buka’a  runs  between  Yunin  and  Baalbek,  a few  miles 
north  of  the  latter ; 14  and  when  it  is  once  passed,  the 
drainage  of  the  water  is  southwards.  The  highest 
permanent  fountain  of  the  southern  stream  seems  to 
be  a small  lake  near  Tel  Hushben,1'  which  lies  about 
six  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  Ba’albek  ruins. 
Springing  from  this  source  the  Litany  flows  along 
the  lower  Buka’a  in  a direction  which  is  generally  a 
little  west  of  south,  receiving  on  either  side  a number 
of  streamlets  and  rills  from  Libanus  and  Antilibanus, 
and  giving  out  in  its  turn  numerous  canals  for  irriga- 
tion, which  fertilize  the  thirsty  soil.  As  the  stream 
descends  with  numerous  windings,  but  still  with  the 
same  general  course,  the  valley  of  the  Buka’a  con- 
tracts more  and  more,  till  finally  it  terminates  in  a 
gorge,  down  which  thunders  the  Litany — a gorge  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  in  depth,  and  so  narrow,  that  in 
one  place  it  is  actually  bridged  over  by  masses  of 
rock  which  have  fallen  from  the  jagged  sides.1* 
Narrower  and  deeper  grows  the  gorge,  and  the  river 
chafes  and  foams  through  it,”  gradually  working 
itself  round  to  the  west,  and  so  clearing  a way 
through  the  very  roots  of  Lebanon  to  the  low  coast 
tract,  across  which  it  meanders  slowly,19  as  if  wearied 
with  its  long  struggle,  before  finally  emptying  itself 
into  the  sea.  The  course  of  the  Litany  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  from  70  to  75  miles. 


14  Porter,  Handbook , p.  S75.  The 
elevation  of  the  water-shed  above  the 
sea  level  is  about  3200  feet. 

14  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria , 
p.  10;  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedi- 
tion, voL  i.  p.  398. 


14  Porter,  p.571;  Robinson,  I /iter 
Researches,  p.  423. 

" Robinson,  Later  Researches,  pp. 
386,  387. 

'*  Ch&tney,  1.  s.  c. 
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The  Barada,  or  river  of  Damascus,  rises  in  the 
plain  of  Zebdany — the  very  centre  of  the  Antilibanus. 
It  has  its  real  permanent  source  in  a small  nameless 
lake 19  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain,  about  lat.  33°  41' ; 
but  in  winter  it  is  fed  by  streams  flowing  from  the 
valley  above,  especially  by  one  which  rises  in  lat.  33' 
46',  near  the  small  hamlet  of  Ain  Hawar.20  The 
course  of  the  Barada  from  the  small  lake  is  at  first 
towards  the  east ; but  it  soon  sweeps  round  and  flows 
southward  for  about  four  miles  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  plain,  after  which  it  again  turns  to  the  east  and 
enters  a romantic  glen,  running  between  high  cliffs,” 
and  cutting  through  the  main  ridge  of  the  Antilibanus 
between  the  Zebdany  plain  and  Suk — the  Abila  of 
the  ancients.21  From  Suk  the  river  flows  through  a 
narrow  but  lovely  valley,  in  a course  which  has  a 
general  direction  of  south-east,  past  Ain  Fijeh  (where 
its  waters  are  greatly  increased),23  through  a series  of 
gorges  and  glens,  to  the  point  where  the  roots  of  the 
Antilibanus  sink  down  upon  the  plain,  when  it  bursts 
forth  from  the  mountains  and  scatters.24  Channels 
are  drawn  from  it  on  either  side,  and  its  ■waters  are 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  Merj,  which  it  covers 
with  fine  trees  and  splendid  herbage.  One  branch 
passes  right  through  the  city,  cutting  it  in  half. 
Others  irrigate  the  gardens  and  orchards  both  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south.  Beyond  the  town  the  ten- 


18  Porter,  p.  557.  The  elevation 
of  the  plain  of  Zebdany  is  about 
3500  feet. 

“ Col.  Cheaney  makes  this  the 
proper  source  of  the  Barada  (Eu- 
phrates Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  502). 
Its  true  character  is  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Porter  ( Handbook , p.  558). 
Compare  Robinson,  Later  Hegearches, 
p.  487. 

51  Porter,  p.  557. 


**  On  the  proofs  of  this  identity 
see  Robinson,  Jjater  Researches,  pp. 
480-484. 

a Porter,  p.  555 ; Robinson,  p. 
476.  The  quantity  of  water  given 
out  by  this  fountain  considerably 
exceeds  that  carried  by  the  Barada 
above  it, 

14  See  the  excellent  description  in 
Dean  Stanley’s  .Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  402. 
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dency  to  division  still  continues.  The  river,  weakened 
greatly  through  the  irrigation,  separates  into  three 
main  channels,  which  flow  with  divergent  courses 
towards  the  east,  and  terminate  in  two  large  swamps 
or  lakes,  the  Bahret-esh-Shurkiyeh  and  the  Bahret-el- 
Kibliyeh,55  at  a distance  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles 
from  the  city.  The  Barada  is  a short  stream,  its 
entire  course  from  the  plain  of  Zebdany  not  much 
exceeding  forty  miles.1 

The  Jordan  is  commonly  regarded  as  flowing  from 
two  sources  in  the  Huleh  or  plain  immediately  above 
Lake  Merom,  one  at  Banias  (the  ancient  Paneas),  the 
other  at  Tel-el-Kady,  which  marks  the  site  of  Laish 
or  Dan.3  But  the  true  highest  present  source  of  the 
river  is  the  spring  near  Hasbeiya,  called  Neba-es- 
Hasbany,  or  Ras-en-Neba.3  This  spring  rises  in  the 
torrent-course  known  as  the  Wady-el-Teim,  which  de- 
scends from  the  north-western  flank  of  Hermon,  and 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  great  gorge  of  the 
Litany,  having  a direction  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. The  water  wells  forth  in  abundance  from  the 
foot  of  a volcanic  bluff,  called  Ras-el-Anjah,  lying 
directly  north  of  Hasbeiya,  and  is  immediately  used 
to  turn  a mill.  The  course  of  the  streamlet  is  very 
slightly  west  of  south  down  the  Wady  to  the  Huleh 
plain,  where  it  is  joined,  and  multiplied  sevenfold,4  , 


“ Porter,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Mura,  scribed  by  many  writers.  Tho  best 
A]iril,  1854,  pp.  329-344 ; Robinson,  description  is  perhaps  that  of  Stanley 
Later  Besmrches,  pp.  450,  451.  (.S'tncu  and  Palestine,  pp.  386-391) ; 

1 Mr.  Porter  estimates  the  course  but  compare  Robinson,  I /iter  Be- 
ni the  Barada,  from  the  place  where  searches . pp.  390  and  406 ; and  Porter, 
it  leaves  the  mountains  to  the  two  Handbook,  pp.  436  and  445. 
lakes,  at  20  miles.  ( Handbook , p.  1 Robinson,  p.  37H  ; Porter,  pp. 
496.)  Its  course  among  the  mouu-  451,  452  ; Lynch,  Narrative  of  an 
tains  seems  to  be  of  about  the  same  Expedition  to  the  Dentl  Sea,  p.  315. 
length.  1 Dr.  Robinson  estimates  the  vo- 

" These  sources  have  been  de-  lurne  of  the  Banias  source  us  double 
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by  the  streams  from  Banias  and  Tel-el-Kady,  be- 
coming at  once  worthy  of  the  name  of  river.  Hence 
it  runs'  almost  due  south  to  the  Merom  lake,  which  it 
enters  in  lat.  33°  7',  through  a reedy  and  marshy 
tract  which  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate.5  Issuing  from 
Merom  in  lat.  33°  3',  the  Jordan  flows  at  first  slug- 
gishly 0 southward  to  “ Jacob’s  Bridge,”  passing 
which  it  proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  with  a much 
swifter  current,  down  the  depressed  and  narrow 
cleft  between  Merom  and  Tiberias,  descending  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  feet  in  a mile,’  and  becoming  (as  has 
been  said)  a sort  of  “ continuous  waterfall.” 8 Before 
reaching  Tiberias,  its  course  bends  slightly  to  the 
west  of  south  for  about  two  miles,  and  it  pours  itself 
into  that  “ sea”  in  about  lat.  32°  53'.  Quitting  the 
sea  in  lat.  32°  42',  it  finally  enters  the  tract  called 
the  Grhor,  the  still  lower  chasm  or  cleft  which  inter- 
venes between  Tiberias  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Here  the  descent  of  the  stream  becomes 
comparatively  gentle,  not  much  exceeding  three  feet 
per  mile ; for  though  the  direct  distance  between  the 
two  lakes  is  less  than  seventy  miles,  and  the  entire 
fall  above  600  feet,  which  would  seem  to  give  a de- 


« 


that  of  the  Hasbeiya  stream,  ami  the 
volume  of  the  Tel-el-Kady  fountain 
as  double  that  of  the  Banias  one. 
( 'Later  Researches,  p.  395.) 

5 Robinson,  Researches,  vol.  iii. 
ix  340. 

• Sec  Col.  Wildenbruch’s  account 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  xx.  p.  228 ; and  compare 
Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  311  ; Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  427.  Col.  Chesney 
exactly  inverts  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  ( Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i. 
p.  400.) 

7 The  fall  between  the  lakes  of 


Merom  and  Tiberias  appears  to  be 
from  600  to  700  feet.  The  direct 
distance  is  little  more  than  9 miles. 
As  the  river  does  not  here  meander 
much,  its  entire  course  can  scarcely 
exceed  13  or  14  miles.  According 
to  these  numbers,  the  fall  would  be 
between  43  and  54  feet  per  mile. 

" Col.  Wildenbruch,  in  Geogra- 
phical Journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  228. 
Compare  Porter,  Uandhook,  p.  427  ; 
Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  311;  Peter- 
mann,  in  Geographical  Journal,  vol. 
xviil  p.  103  ; Ac. 
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scent  of  nine  or  ten  feet  a mile,  yet,  as  the  course  of 
the  river  throughout  this  part  of  its  career  is  tor- 
tuous in  the  extreme,9  the  fall  is  really  not  greater 
than  above  indicated.  Still  it  is  sufficient  to  produce 
as  many  as  twenty-seven  rapids,10  or  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  every  seven  miles.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
the  Jordan  receives  two  important  tributaries,  each 
of  which  seems  to  deserve  a few  words. 

The  Jarmuk,  or  Sheriat-el-Mandhur,  anciently  the 
Hieromax,  drains  the  water,  not  only  from  Gaulo- 
nitis  or  Jaulan,  the  country  immediately  east  and 
south-east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  but  also  from  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Hauran.11  At  its  mouth  it  is  130 
feet  wide,12  and  in  the  winter  it  brings  down  a great 
body  of  water  into  the  Jordan.  In  summer,  how- 
ever, it  shrinks  up  into  an  inconsiderable  brook, 
having  no  more  remote  sources  than  the  perennial 
springs  at  Mazarib,  Dilly,  and  one  or  two  other 
places  on  the  plateau  of  Jaulan.  It  runs  through  a 
fertile  country,  and  has  generally  a deep  course  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  plain  ; ere  falling  into  the 
Jordan  it  makes  its  way  through  a wild  ravine,  be- 
tween rugged  cliffs  of  basalt,  which  are  in  places  up- 
wards of  a hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  Zurka,  or  J abbok,  is  a stream  of  the  same  cha- 
racter with  the  Hieromax,  but  of  inferior  dimensions 
and  importance.  It  drains  a considerable  portion  of 
the  land  of  Gilead,  but  has  no  very  remote  sources, 


• The  70  miles  of  actual  length 
are  increased  by  these  multitudinous 
windings  to  200.  (Oeograph.  Journal, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  94,  note  ; Stanley, 
Sinai  ami  Palestine,  p.  277.)  The 
remark  of  the  English  sailors  deserves 
to  he  remembered — “The  Jordan  is 
the  crookcdest  river  what  is.”  ( Jour- 


nal of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  118.)  10  Stanley,  p.  276. 

11  Porter,  Handbook,  p.  321. 

15  Ibid.,  1.  s.  c.  Mr.  Porter  is  the 
authority  for  this  entire  notice  of  the 
Hieromax.  He  is  far  more  accurate 
than  Col.  Chesney.  ( Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition, vol.  i.  p.  401.) 
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and  in  summer  only  carries  water  through  a few  miles 
of  its  lower  course.13  In  winter,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  a roaring  stream  with  a strong  current,  and  some- 
times cannot  be  forded.  The  ravine  through  which  it 
flows  is  narrow,  deep,  and  in  some  places  wild. 
Throughout  nearly  its  whole  course  it  is  fringed  by 
thickets  of  cane  and  oleander,  while  above,  its  banks 
are  clothed  with  forests  of  oak. 

The  Jordan  receives  the  Hieromax  about  four  or 
five  miles  below  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Jabbok  about  half-way  be- 
tween that  lake  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Augmented  by 
these  streams,  and  others  of  less  importance  from  the 
mountains  on  either  side,  it  becomes  a river  of  con- 
siderable size,  being  opposite  Beth-shan  ( Beisan ) 140 
feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,14  and  averaging,  in  its 
lower  course,  a width  of  ninety  with  a depth  of  eight 
or  nine  feet.15  Its  entire  course,  from  the  fountain 
near  Hasbeiya  to  the  Dead  Sea,  including  the  pas- 
sage of  the  two  lakes  through  which  it  flows,  is,  if 
we  exclude  meanders,  about  130,  if  we  include  them, 
alxjut  260  miles.  It  is  calculated  to  pour  into  the 
Dead  Sea  6,090,000  tons  of  water  daily.16 

Besides  these  rivers  the  Babylonian  territory  com- 
prised a number  of  important  lakes.  Of  these  some 
of  the  more  eastern  have  been  described  in  a former 
volume  : as  the  Bahr-i-Nedjif  in  Lower  Chaldcea,11  and 
the  Lake  of  Khatouniyeh  in  the  tract  between  the 
Sinjar  and  the  Khabour.18  It  was  chiefly,  however, 


u Porter,  IJandbook,  p.  310  ; lii- 
lilical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  909. 

M Chesncy,  p.  401  ; Irby  and 
Mangles,  p.  304 ; Tlurckbardt,  'IVa- 
rc/s  in  Syria,  p.  345. 


14  Fetenuann,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Oeoiptiphical  Society,  vol.  xviii.  p.95. 
14  Chesney,  1.  s.  c. 

17  See  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

" Ibid.  p.  238. 
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towards  the  west  that  sheets  of  water  abounded  : the 
principal  of  these  were  the  Sabakhah,  the  Bahr-el- 
Melak,  and  the  Lake  of  Antioch  in  Upper  Syria ; the 
Bahr-el-Kades,  or  Lake  of  Hems,  in  the  central 
region  : and  the  Damascus  lakes,  the  Lake  of  Merom, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in 
the  regions  lying  furthest  to  the  south.  Of  these  the 
greater  number  were  salt,  and  of  little  value,  except 
as  furnishing  the  salt  of  commerce ; but  four — the 
Lake  of  Antioch,  the  Bahr-el-Kades,  the  Lake  Merom, 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee — were  fresh-water  basins  lying 
upon  the  courses  of  streams  which  ran  through  them ; 
and  these  not  only  diversified  the  scenery  by  their 
clear  bright  aspect,  but  were  of  considerable  value  to 
the  inhabitants,  as  furnishing  them  with  many  excel- 
lent sorts  of  fish. 

Of  the  salt  lakes  the  most  eastern  was  the  Saba- 
khah. This  is  a basin  of  long  and  narrow  form,  lying 
on  and  just  below  the  3Gth  parallel.  It  is  situated 
on  the  southern  route  from  Balis  to  Aleppo,  and  is 
nearly  equally  distant  between  the  two  places.  Its 
length  is  from  twelve  to  thirteen  miles ; and  its 
width,  where  it  is  broadest,  is  about  five  miles.  It 
receives  from  the  north  the  waters  of  the  Nahr-el- 
Dhahab,  or  “Golden  River”  (which  has  by  some 
been  identified  with  the  Daradax  of  Xenophon '), 
and  from  the  west  two  or  three  insignificant  streams, 
which  empty  themselves  into  its  western  extremity. 
The  lake  produces  a large  quantity  of  salt,  especially 
after  wet  seasons,  which  is  collected  and  sold  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country.2 


1 So  Col.  Chcsney  (Euphmtet  Ex-  • a branch  of  the  Euphrates.  (Travels 
jtedition,  vol.  i.  p.  115).  Mr.  Ains-  in  the  Track,  pp.  B5,  6G.) 
worth  combats  the  view,  and  endea-  3 Chesney,  l.  s.  c. 
voure  to  show  that  the  Daradax  was 
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The  Bahr-el-Melak,  the  lake  which  absorbs  the 
Koweik,  or  river  of  Aleppo,  is  less  than  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Lake  Sabakhah,  which  it  very  much  re- 
sembles in  its  general  character.  Its  ordinary  length 
is  about  nine  miles,  and  its  width  three  or  four  ; hut 
in  winter  it  is  greatly  swollen  by  the  rains,  and  at  that 
time  it  spreads  out  so  widely  that  its  circumference 
sometimes  exceeds  fifty  miles.3  Much  salt  is  drawn 
from  its  bed  in  the  dry  season,  and  a large  part  of  Syria 
is  hence  supplied  with  the  commodity.  The  lake  is 
covered  with  small  islands,  and  greatly  frequented  by 
aquatic  birds — geese,  ducks,  flamingoes,  and  the  like. 

The  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  are 
three  in  number,  and  are  all  of  a very  similar  type. 
They  are  indeterminate  in  size  and  shape,  changing 
with  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  season  ; and  it  is 
possible  that  sometimes  they  may  be  all  united  in 
one.4 *  The  most  northern,  which  is  called  the  Bahret- 
esh-Shurkiyeh,  receives  about  half  the  surplus  water 
of  the  Barada,  together  with  some  streamlets  from  the 
outlying  ranges  of  Antilibanus  towards  the  north.6 
The  central  one,  called  the  Bahret-el-Kibliyeb,  re- 
ceives the  rest  of  the  Barada  water,  which  enters  it 
bv  three  or  four  branches  on  its  northern  and  western 
sides.  The  most  southern,  known  as  Bahret-Hijaneh, 
is  the  receptacle  for  the  stream  of  the  Awaaj,  and 
takes  also  the  water  from  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Ledjah,  or  region  of  Argob.  The  three  lakes  are  in 


3 Chesney  (Euphrates  Expedition, 
vol.  i.  p.  413). 

4 Ouly  one  lake  is  recognised  by 

the  early  travellers  ami  ina[>-niaker8. 

Even  Col.  Chesney,  writing  in  1850, 
knows  apparently  but  of  one.  (Eu- 
phrates Ejpetlition,  vol.  i.  p.  502.) 
The  three  lakes  were,  1 believe,  first 


i noticed  by  Mr.  Porter,  who  gave  an 
i account  of  them  in  the  Journal 
, of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
xxvi.  pp.  43-40,  and  in  the  Jotirnal 
of  Sacred  JAterature,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
246-259. 

3 See  Mr.  Porter’s  Handbook,  p. 
497. 
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the  same  line — a line  which  runs  from  N.N.E.  to 
S.S.W.  They  are,  or  at  least  were  recently,  sepa- 
rated by  tracts  of  dry  land  from  two  to  four  miles 
broad.*  Dense  thickets  of  tall  reeds  surround  them, 
and  in  summer  almost  cover  their  surface.7  Like  the 
Bahr-el-Melak,  they  are  a home  for  water-fowl,  which 
flock  to  them  in  enormous  numbers.8 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  salt 
lakes  is  the  Great  Lake  of  the  South — the  Bahr  Lut 
(“Sea  of  Lot”),  or  Dead  Sea.  This  sheet  of  water, 
which  has  always  attracted  the  special  notice  and  ob- 
servation of  travellers,  has  of  late  years  been  scientific- 
ally surveyed  by  officers  of  the  American  navy;  and 
its  shape,  its  size,  and  even  its  depth,  are  thus  known 
with  accuracy.9  The  Dead  Sea  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  would  be  of  a very  regular  contour,  were  it  not  for 
a remarkable  projection  from  its  eastern  shore  near  its 
southern  extremity.  In  this  place,  a long  and  low 
peninsula,  shaped  like  a human  foot,10  projects  into 
the  lake,  filling  up  two-thirds  of  its  width,  and  thus 
dividing  the  expanse  of  water  into  two  portions, 
which  are  connected  by  a long  and  somewhat  narrow 
passage.11  The  entire  length  of  the  sea,  from  north 


• See  the  map  of  Syria  attached  to 
the  Handbook,  and  likewise  to  Dr. 
Kobinson’s  Later  Retearches,  ad  fin. 

7 l’orter,  Handbook,  p.  496. 

a Ibid.  p.  497. 

* Great  credit  is  duo  to  the  Ame- 
ricana for  the  spirit  which  conceived 
and  carried  out  Captain  Lynch’s 
Expedition.  The  results  of  the  Ex- 
pedition have  been  made  public 
[iartly  by  means  of  the  Official  lle- 
port  published  at  lialtimore  in  1852, 
but  in  more  detail  by  Captain  Lynch’s 
private  Narrative,  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1849.  An  excellent  digest  of 
the  information  contained  in  these 


volumes,  as  well  as  of  the  accounts 
of  others,  has  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
George  Grove,  and  published  in  the 
third  volume  of  Dr.  Smith's  Itillirul 
Dictionary,  pp.  1173-1187. 

10  The  natives  call  the  peninsula 
the  Limn,  comparing  its  .shape  with 
that  of  the  human  “ tongue. 

11  The  passage  is  narrowed  not 
only  by  the  projecting  “ tongue," 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  directly 
opposite  the  tongue  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive beach,  composed  of  chnlk, 
marl,  and  gypsum,  which  projects 
into  the  natural  basin  of  the  lake 
a distance  of  two  miles,  while  the 
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to  south,  is  46  miles ; its  greatest  width,  between  its 
eastern  and  its  western  shores,  is  10^  miles.  The 
whole  area  is  estimated  at  250  geographical  square 
miles.™  Of  this  space  174  square  miles  belong  to 
the  northern  portion  of  the  lake  (the  true  “ Sea”), 
29  to  the  narrow  channel,  and  46  to  the  southern 
portion,  which  has  been  called  “ the  back-water,”  13 
or  “ the  lagoon.” 14  The  most  remarkable  difference 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  lake  is  the  contrast 
they  present  as  to  depth.  While  the  depth  of  the 
northern  portion  is  from  600  feet,  at  a short  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  to  800,  1000,  1200, 
and  even  1300  feet  further  down,  the  depth  of  the 
lagoon  is  nowhere  more  than  12  or  13  feet;  and  in 
places  it  is  so  shallow  that  it  has  been  found  possible, 
in  some  seasons,  to  ford  the  whole  way  across  from 
one  side  to  the  other.16  The  peculiarities  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  compared  with  other  lakes,  sure  its  depression 
below  the  sea-level,  its  buoyancy,  and  its  extreme 
saltness.  The  degree  of  the  depression  is  not  yet 
certainly  known  ; but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  at  least  as  much  as  1300  feet, 16  whereas  no 
other  lake  is  known  to  be  depressed  more  than  570 


tongue  projects  about  six.  Thus  the 
channel  is  reduced  to  two  miles,  or 
in  dry  seasons  to  one.  (See  Irby 
aud  Mangles,  Travel s,  p.  454.) 

13  Grove,  in  Uibliml  Dictionary, 
vol.  i.  p.  1174.  All  these  measure- 
ments are,  it  must  lie  remembered, 
liable  to  a certain  amount  of  dcrange- 
rneut  according  to  the  time  of  year 
and  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the 
season.  Lines  of  drift-wood  have 
been  remarked,  showing  in  places  a 
difference  of  several  miles  in  the 
water  edge  at  different  seasons. 
( Robinson,  llescarcha,  vol.  ii.  tip. 
188  and  072.) 


15  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels, 
passim. 

14  Grove,  in  Biblical  Dictionary, 
vol.  i.  p.  li74. 

13  Seetzen,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  428 ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  358 ; Lynch,  Narrative, 
p.  199 ; Robinson,  Jlcsearckes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  235. 

19  Setting  aside  a single  barome- 
trical observation  — that  of  Vou 
Schubert  in  1857 — all  the  other 
estimates,  however  made,  give  a 
depression  varying  between  1 200 
anil  1450  feet.  (See  Mr.  Grove’s 
note,  Hiblionl  Dictionan/,  vol.  i. 
p.  1175.) 
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feet."  The  buoyancy  and  the  saltness  are  not  so 
wholly  unparalleled.  The  waters  of  Lake  Urumiyeh 
are  probably  as  salt  and  as  buoyant ; 18  those  of  Lake 
Elton  in  the  steppe  east  of  the  Wolga,  and  of  certain 
other  Russian  lakes,  appear  to  be  even  salter.1’  But 
with  these  few  exceptions  (if  they  are  exceptions), 
the  Dead  Sea  water  must  be  pronounced  to  be  the 
heaviest  and  saltest  water  known  to  us.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  is  solid  matter  held  in  solu- 
tion. Of  this  solid  matter  nearly  one-third  is  common 
salt,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  contained 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Of  the  fresh-water  lakes  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant is  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  This  sheet  of  water  is 
of  an  oval  shape,  with  an  axis,  like  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  very  nearly  due  north  and  south.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  thirteen,  and  its  greatest  width  about 
six  miles.20  Its  extreme  depth,  so  far  as  has  been  yet 
ascertained,  is  27~  fathoms,  or  165  feet.21  The  Jordan 
flows  into  its  upper  end  turbid  and  muddy,  and  issues 
forth  at  its  southern  extremity  clear  and  pellucid.  It 
receives  also  the  waters  of  a considerable  number  of 
small  streams  and  springs,  some  of  which  are  warm  and 
brackish ; yet  its  own  water  is  always  sweet,  cool, 
and  transparent,  and  laving  everywhere  a shelving 
pebbly  beach,  has  a bright  sparkling  appearance.22 
The  banks  are  lofty,  and  in  general  destitute  of  ver- 


17  The  lake  Asia/,  on  the  Somauli 
coast,  opposite  Aden,  is  said  to  be 
depressed  to  this  extent.  (Murchison, 
in  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  cxvi.) 

11  Compare  Geograph.  Journal, 
vol.  x.  p.  7. 

” Tho  waters  of  Lake  Elton  (Jel- 
tonskoe)  contain  from  24  to  2H  per 


cent,  of  solid  matter,  while  those  of 
the  “ Red  Sea”  near  I’erekop  con- 
tain 37  per  cent.  The  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  contain  about  20  per  cent. 

20  l’orter.  Handbook,  p.  4 18 ; Stan- 
ley, Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  362. 

21  Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  95. 

22  l’ortcr,  in  Biblical  Dictionary, 
vol.  i.  p.  676. 
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dure.  What  exactly  is  the  amount  of  depression 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  remains  still,  to 
some  extent,  uncertain,  hut  it  is  probably  not  much 
less  than  700  feet.23  Now,  as  formerly,  the  lake  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  fish,  which  are  pronounced,  by 
those  who  have  partaken  of  them,  to  be  “ delicious.”1 
Nine  miles  above  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  on  the  course 
of  the  same  stream,  is  the  far  smaller  basin  known 
now  as  the  Bahr-el-Huleh,  and  anciently  (perhaps) 
as  Merom.*  This  is  a mountain  tarn,  varying  in  size 
as  the  season  is  wet  or  dry,3  but  never  apparently 
more  than  about  seven  miles  long,  by  five  or  six 
broad.4  It  is  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
plain  called  the  Huleh,  and  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  flat  marshy  ground,  thickly  set  with 
reeds  and  canes,  which  make  the  lake  itself  almost 
unapproachable.6  The  depth  of  the  Huleh  is  not 
known.  It  is  a favourite  resort  of  aquatic  birds,  and 
is  said  to  contain  an  abundant  supply  of  fish.6 


a Schubert  estimated  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  at  535 
Paris  feet  {Hem,  vol.  iii.  p.  231) ; 
Bertou  at  230'3  metres,  or  about.  700 
feet  {Bulletin  de  la  Sociite  de  Gc'ogr. 
Oct  1839).  Lynch,  in  his  Narrative 
(ed.  of  1852),  Preface,  p.  vii.,  calls  it 
312  feet ; and  hence  probably  Stan- 
ley’s estimate  of  300  {Sinai  and 
Palestine,  p.  27G).  Mr.  Porter,  in 
1800,  calls  it  700  feet  {Biblical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  i.  p.  670).  Mr.  Ffoulkes, 
in  the  same  year,  says  it  is  653  feet  i 
(ibid.  p.  1130).  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a scientific  survey  of  the  wholo 
of  Palestine  will  be  made  before 
many  years  are  over,  and  this, 
with  other  similar  questions,  finally 
settled. 

1 Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  96. 

1 This  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed ; but  there  are  really  very 


slight  grounds  for  the  assumption. 
Merom  is  mentioned  but  in  one 
passage  of  Scripture  (Josh.  xi.  5-7) ; 
and  then  not  at  all  distinctly  as  a 
lake.  Josephus  calls  the  Jiahr-el- 
Huleh  the  Semechonitis. 

5 See  the  remarks  of  Col.  Wilden- 
bruch  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society,  vol.  xx.  p.  228. 

4 Dean  Stanley  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  lake  as  7 miles  by  6 
(Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  382)  ; Col. 

; Chesney  as  7 miles  by  3j  {Euphrates 
Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  399,  note) ; 
Mr.  Porter  as  4 J miles  by  3J  {Hand- 
book, p.  435);  Dr.  Robinson  as  from 
4 to  5 geographical  miles  by  4 {Re- 
searches, vol.  iii.  p.  430);  Mr.  Grove 
as  3 miles  in  each  direction  {Biblical 
Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  333). 

!1  See  above,  p.  278,  note 
* Chesney,  p.  400. 
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The  Bahr-el-Kades,  or  Lake  of  Hems,  lies  on  the 
course  of  the  Orontes,  about  130  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Merom,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  south  of  the 
Lake  of  Antioch.  It  is  a small  sheet  of  water,  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  miles  long,  and  only  two  or 
three  wide,7  running  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
course  of  the  river,  which  here  turns  from  north  to 
north-east.  According  to  Abulfeda 8 * and  some  other 
writers,  it  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  artificial,  owing 
its  origin  to  a dam  or  embankment  across  the  stream, 
which  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.®  In  Abul- 
feda’s  time  the  construction  of  the  embankment  was 
ascribed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  lake  conse- 
quently was  not  regarded  as  having  had  any  exist- 
ence in  Babylonian  times  ; but  traditions  of  this  kind 
are  little  to  be  trusted,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  work  above  mentioned,  constructed  apparently 
with  a view  to  irrigation,  may  really  belong  to  a 
very  much  earlier  age. 

Finally,  in  Northern  Syria,  115  miles  north  of  the 
Bahr-el-Kades,  and  about  60  miles  N.W.b.W.  of  the 
Bahr-el-Melak,  is  the  Balir-el-Abyad  (White  Lake), 
or  Sea  of  Antioch.  This  sheet  of  water  is  a parallelo- 
gram,10 the  angles  of  which  face  the  cardinal  points : 
in  its  greater  diameter  it  extends  somewhat  more 
than  ten  miles,  while  it  is  about  seven  miles  across.11 


7 l’ococke  lives  the  dimensions  of 
the  lake  of  Hems  as  8 miles  by  8 
(Description  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p. 

140) ; Col.  Chesney  makes  them  6 

miles  by  2 (Euphrates  Expedition, 

vol.  i.  p.  394).  Dr.  Robinson  says 

the  lake  is  “ two  hours  in  length  by 
one  in  breadth  ” ( hater  Researches, 
p.  549),  or  abont  6 miles  by  3. 


* Tabulce  Syria1,  ed.  Kohler,  p.  157. 

* Robinson,  I /atcr  Researches,  1.  s.c. 

10  Chesney,  p.  396. 

11  These  dimensions,  given  by 
Rennell  (Illustrations  of  the  Exjie- 
dition  of  Cyrus,  p.  65),  seem  to  be 
approved  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  ( Travels 
in  the  Track,  p.  62,  note),  who  him- 
self explored  the  lake. 
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Its  depth  on  the  western  side,  where  it  approaches 
the  mountains,  is  six  or  eight  feet;  but  elsewhere  it 
is  generally  more  shallow,  not  exceeding  three  or 
four  feet.13  It  lies  in  a marshy  plain  called  El-Umk, 
and  is  thickly  fringed  with  reeds  round  the  whole 
of  its  circumference.  From  the  silence  of  antiquity, 


some  writers  have  imagined  that  it  did  not  exist  in 
ancient  times ; 13  but  the  observations  of  scientific 
travellers  are  opposed  to  this  theory.14  The  lake 
abounds  with  fish  of  several  kinds,  and  the  fishery 
attracts  and  employs  a considerable  number  of  the 
natives  who  dwell  near  it.15 

Besides  these  lakes  there  were  contained  within 


15  Chesnry,  Euphrates  Expedition,  1 " Ainsworth,  llesearches  in  Meso- 

vol.  i.  p.  396.  polamia,  p.  299. 

u Renucll,  Illustrations  of  the  \ 14  C'hesuey,  p.  397. 

Expedition  of  Cyrus,  p.  65. 
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the  limits  of  the  Empire  a number  of  petty  tarns, 
which  do  not  merit  particular  description.  Such 
were  the  Bahr-el-Taka,'*  and  other  small  lakes  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Orontes,  the  Birket-el- 
Limun  in  the  Lebanon,”  and  the  Birket-er-Ram 18  on 
the  southern  flank  of  Hermon.  It  is  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, to  pursue  this  subject  any  further.  But  a few 
words  must  be  added  on  the  chief  cities  of  the  Empire, 
before  this  chapter  is  brought  to  a conclusion. 

The  cities  of  the  Empire  may  be  divided  into  those 
of  the  dominant  country  and  those  of  the  provinces. 
Those  of  the  dominant  country  were,  for  the  most 
part,  identical  with  the  towns  already  described  as 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Chaldsea.  Besides  Babylon 
itself,  there  flourished  in  the  Babylonian  period  the 
cities  of  Borsippa,  Duraba,  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim, 
Opis,  Psittace,  Cutha,  Orchoe  or  Erech,  and  Diridotis 
or  Teredon.  The  sites  of  most  of  those  have  been  de- 
scribed in  a former  volume ; 18  but  it  remains  to  state 
briefly  the  positions  of  some  few  which  were  either 
new  creations  or  comparatively  undistinguished  in 
the  earlier  times. 

Opis,  a town  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Herodotus,80  was  situated  on  the  left  or 
east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  point  where  the 
Diyaleh  or  Gyndes  joined  the  main  river.  Its  posi- 
tion was  south  of  the  Gyndes  embouchure,  and  it 
might  be  reckoned  as  lying  upon  either  river.21  The 


la  Famous  for  its  abundant  fish. 
(Chesnoy,  p.  395.) 

17  Robinson,  hater  Hesearches,  p. 
648. 

'•  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  j 
xvi.  p.  8 ; Lynch,  Official  Heport,  | 
p.  1 10.  This  is  probably  the  ancient  j 
Phiale,  which  wns  believed  to  supply  | 

VOL.  III. 


the  fountain  at  Banias.  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  10,  § 7.) 

19  See  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  27. 

® Herod,  i.  189.  Xenophon  calls 
it  “a  urcat  city”  (jrdXic  p tytikq, 
A nab.  ii.  4,  § 25).  Strabo  says  it 
had  a considerable  trade  (xvi.  1,  § 9). 

!I  Herodotus,  Strabo,  nnd  Arrian 

U 
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true  name  of  the  place — that  which  it  bears  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions — was  Hupiya ; and  its  site 
is  probably  marked  by  the  ruins  at  Khafaji,  near 
Baghdad,  which  place  is  thought  to  retain,  in  a cor- 
rupted form,  the  original  appellation  ” Psittace  or 
Sitace,”  the  town  which  gave  name  to  the  province 
of  Sittaccne,14  was  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
Opis,  lying  on  the  same  side  of  the  Tigris,  but  lower 
down,  at  least  as  low  as  the  modern  fort  of  the 
Zobeid  chief.  Its  exact  site  has  not  been  as  yet  dis- 
covered. Teredon,  or  Diridotis,  appears  to  have  been 
first  founded  by  Nebuchadnezzar.”  It  lay  on  the 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  a little  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  was  protected  by  a quay,  or  a 
breakwater,  from  the  high  tides  that  rolled  in  from 
the  Indian  Ocean.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying its  site,  owing  to  the  extreme  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  the  coast-line,  and  of  the  course 
of  the  river,  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Pro- 
bably it  should  be  sought  about  Zobair,  or  a little 
further  inland. 

The  chief  provincial  cities  were  Susa'  and  Badaca 
in  Susiana ; Anat,  Sirki,  and  Carchemish,  on  the 
Middle  Euphrates ; Sidikan  on  the  Khabour ; Harran 
on  the  Bilik ; Hamath,  Damascus,”  and  Jerusalem, 


(Exp.  Ahx.  vii.  7)  place  it  on  the 
Tigris.  Xenophon  places  it  on  the 
Physcua  ( Jlupushi ) or  Diyalch. 

a Sir  H.  Ilawlinson  in  the  author’s 
Herodotus  (vol.  i.  p.  261,  note  *, 
2nd  edition). 

* Si  tact!  is  the  form  commonly 
used  by  the  Greeks  (Xen.  Anab.  ii. 
4,  § 13;  .Elian,  Hist.  An.  xvi.  42  ; 
&c.) ; but  Stephen  of  Byzantium  has 
PsittacA  In  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions the  name  is  read  as  Patsitu, 


without  the  Scythic  guttural  end- 
ing. 

84  SittacCm?  is  made  a province  of 
Babylonia  by  Strabo  (xv.  3,  § 12). 
In  Ptolemy  it  is  a province  of  As- 
syria ( Oeograph . vi.  1). 

“ Abydenus  ap.  Euseb.  Prop.  Ev. 
ix.  41. 

“ Damascus,  though  destroyed  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  probably  soon 
rose  from  its  ruins,  and  again  be- 
came an  important  city. 
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in  Inner  Syria ; Tyre,  Sidon,  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  and 
Gaza,  upon  the  coast.  Of  these,  Susa  was  undoubt^ 
edly  the  most  important : indeed  it  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  the  second  city  of  the  Empire.  Here, 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  Choaspes,  on  a noble 
and  well-watered  plain,  backed  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles  by  a lofty  mountain  range,  the 
fresh  breezes  from  which  tempered  the  summer  heats, 
was  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kissian  kings,  proudly 
placed  upon  a lofty  platform  or  mound,  and  com- 
manding a wide  prospect  of  the  rich  pastures  at  its 
base,  which  extended  northwards  to  the  roots  of  the 
hills,  and  in  every  other  direction  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.”  Clustered  at  the  foot  of  the  palace 
mound,  more  especially  on  its  eastern  side,  lay 
the  ancient  town,  the  foundation  of  the  traditional 
Memnon,1  who  led  an  army  to  the  defence  of  Troy.’ 
The  pure  and  sparkling  water  of  the  Choaspes3 — a 
drink  fit  for  kings4 — flowed  near,  while  around  grew 
palms,  konars,  and  lemon-trees,5  the  plain  beyond 
waving  with  green  grass  and  golden  corn.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  the  Babylonian  kings,  who  cer- 
tainly maintained  a palace  at  this  place,*  and  sent 
high  officers  of  their  court  to  “ do  their  business  ” 
there,7  made  it  their  occasional  residence,  exchanging, 


” For  a good  description  of  the 
situation  of  Susa  sec  Loftus,  Chaldaxt 
and  Susiana,  p.  347.  Compare  the 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  68-71. 

1 Herod,  v.  53.  Strabo  ascribes  the 
foundation  to  Tithonus,  Memnon’s 
father  (xv.  3,  § 2). 

7 Diod.  Sic.  ii.  22 ; iv.  75 ; l’au- 
san.  x.  31,  $ 2. 

1 Geographical  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
p.  89. 


* Herod,  i.  188;  Plutarch,  De  Ex- 
til.  p.  601, 1). ; A then.  Deijmcooph.  ii. 
23;  p.  171.  Milton's  statement — 

" There  Bom  by  Choaspes*  amber  stream, 

Tbe  drink  of  none  but  kings  " — 

is  an  exaggeration  ; for  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  Borne  classical  authority. 
(Solinus,  Poly  hint.  § 41.) 

‘ Loftus,  Chaldcea  and  Susiana, 
1.  s.  c. 

* Dan.  viii.  2. 

7 Ibid,  verse  27. 

u 2 
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in  summer  and  early  autumn,  the  heats  and  swamps 
of  Babylon  for  the  comparatively  dry  and  cool  region 
at  the  base  of  the  Lurish  hills.  But,  however  this 
may  have  been,  at  any  rate  Susa,  long  the  capital  of 
a kingdom  little  inferior  to  Babylon  itself,  must  have 
been  the  first  of  the  provincial  cities,  surpassing  all 
the  rest  at  once  in  size  and  in  magnificence. 

Among  the  other  cities,  Carchemish  on  the  Upper 
Euphrates,  Tyre  upon  the  Syrian  coast,  and  Ash- 
dod  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  held  the  highest  place. 
Carchemish,  which  has  been  wrongly  identified  with 
Circesium,8  lay  certainly  high  up  the  river,*  and  most 
likely  occupied  some  site  near  the  modern  Ball's, 
which  is  in  lat.  36°  nearly.  It  was  the  key  of  Syria 
on  the  east,  commanding  the  ordinary  passage  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  being  the  only  great  city  in  this 
quarter.  Tyre,  which  had  by  this  time  surpassed 
its  rival,  Sidon,10  was  the  chief  of  all  the  maritime 
towns ; and  its  possession  gave  the  mastery  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  power  which  could  ac- 
quire and  maintain  it.  Ashdod  was  the  key  of  Syria 
upon  the  south,  being  a place  of  great  strength,"  and 
commanding  the  coast  route  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  which  was  usually  pursued  by  armies.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  possession  of  Ash- 
dod, Tyre,  and  Carchemish,  involved  the  lordship  of 


' There  never  was  much  ground 
for  this  identification,  since  Car- 
chemish,  “ the  fort  of  Chomosh,”  is 
clearly  quite  a distinct  name  from 
Oir-cesium.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
a mode  of  expressing  the  Assyrian 
,Sirki. 

* See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

10  Tlie  importance  of  Tyre  at  this 
time  is  strongly  marked  by  the  pro- 


phecies of  Ezekiel  (xxvi.  3-21 ; xxvii. 
2-36  ; xxviii.  2-19  ; Ac.),  which 
barely  mention  Sidon  (xxviii.  21-23 ; 
xxxii.  301. 

11  The  strength  of  Ashdod,  or 
Azotus,  was  signally  shown  by  its 
long  resistance  to  the  arms  of  rsam- 
metichus  (Herod,  ii.  157).  The  name 
is  thought  to  1*  connected  with  the 
Arabic  s/u  “ strong.” 
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Syria,  which  could  not  be  permanently  retained  ex- 
cept by  the  occupation  of  those  cities. 

The  countries  by  which  the  Babylonian  Empire 
was  bounded  were  Persia  on  the  east,  Media  and  her 
dependencies  on  the  north,  Arabia  on  the  south,  aud 
Egypt  at  the  extreme  south-west.  Directly  to  the 
west  she  had  no  neighbour,  her  territory  being  on 
that  side  washed  by  the  Mediterranean. 

Of  Persia,  which  must  be  described  at  length  in 
the  next  volume,  since  it  was  the  seat  of  Empire 
during  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  no  more  need  be  said 
here  than  that  it  was  for  the  most  part  a rugged  and 
sterile  country,  apt  to  produce  a brave  and  hardy 
race,  but  incapable  of  sustaining  a largo  population. 
A strong  barrier  separated  it  from  the  great  Meso- 
potamian lowland ; 13  and  the  Babylonians,  by  occu- 
pying a few  easily  defensible  passes,  could  readily 
prevent  a Persian  army  from  debouching  on  their 
fertile  plains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural 
strength  of  the  region  is  so  great,  that  in  the  hands 
of  brave  and  active  men  its  defence  is  easy ; and  the 
Babylonians  were  not  likely,  if  an  aggressive  spirit 
led  to  their  pressing  eastward,  to  make  any  serious 
impression  in  this  quarter,  or  ever  greatly  to  advance 
their  frontier. 

To  Media,  the  power  which  bordered  her  upon  the 
north,  Babylonia,  on  the  contrary,  lay  wholly  open. 
The  Medes,  possessing  Assyria  aud  Armenia,  with 
the  Upper  Tigris  valley,  and  probably  the  Mons 
Masius,  could  at  any  time,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
have  marched  armies  into  the  low  country,  and  re- 
sumed the  contest  in  which  Assyria  was  engaged  for 


a See  above,  voL  1.  p.  265). 
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so  many  hundred  years  with  the  great  people  of  the 
south.  On  this  side  nature  had  set  no  obstacles ; and, 
if  danger  threatened,  resistance  had  to  be  made  by 
means  of  those  artificial  works  which  are  specially 
suited  for  flat  countries.  Long  lines  of  wall,  broad 
dykes,  huge  reservoirs,  by  means  of  which  large 
tracts  may  be  laid  under  water,  form  the  natural 
resort  in  such  a case ; and  to  such  defences  as  these 
alone,  in  addition  to  her  armies,  could  Babylonia 
look  in  case  of  a quarrel  with  the  Medes.  On  this 
side,  however,  she  for  many  years  felt  no  fear. 
Political  arrangements  and  family  ties  connected  her 
with  the  Median  reigning  house ; 13  and  she  looked 
to  her  northern  neighbour  as  an  ally  upon  whom 
she  might  depend  for  aid,  rather  than  as  a rival 
whose  ambitious  designs  were  to  be  watched  and 
baffled. 

Babylonia  lay  open  also  on  the  side  of  Arabia. 
Here,  however,  the  nature  of  the  country  is  such 
that  population  must  be  always  sparse;  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  that  political 
union  which  can  alone  make  a race  really  formidable 
to  others.  Once  only  in  their  history,  under  the  ex- 
citement of  a religious  frenzy,  have  the  Arabs  issued 
forth  from  the  great  peninsula  on  an  errand  of  con- 
quest. In  general  they  are  content  to  vex  aud 
harass  without  seriously  alarming  their  neighbours. 
The  vast  spaces  and  arid  character  of  the  peninsula 
are  adverse  to  the  collection  and  the  movement  of 
armies ; the  love  of  independence  cherished  by  the 
several  tribes  indisposes  them  to  union  ; the  affection 
for  the  nomadic  life,  which  is  strongly  felt,  disinclines 


u Supra,  pp.  189,  194,  195,  &c. 
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them  to  the  occupation  of  conquests.  Arabia,  as  a 
conterminous  power,  is  troublesome,  but  rarely  dan- 
gerous : one  section  of  the  nation  may  almost  always 
be  played  off  against  another : if  “ their  hand  is 
against  every  man,”  “ every  man’s  hand  ” is  also 
“ against  them 14  blood-feuds  divide  and  decimate 
their  tribes,  which  are  ever  turning  their  swords 
against  each  other ; their  neighbours  generally  wish 
them  ill,  and  will  fall  upon  them,  if  they  can  take 
them  at  a disadvantage ; it  is  only  under  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  such  as  can  very  rarely  exist,  that 
they  are  likely  even  to  attempt  anything  more  serious 
than  a plundering  inroad.  Babylonia,  consequently, 
though  open  to  attack  on  the  side  of  the  south  as  well 
as  on  that  of  the  north,  had  little  to  fear  from  either 
quarter.  The  friendliness  of  her  northern  neigh- 
bours, and  the  practical  weakness  of  her  southern 
ones,  were  equal  securities  against  aggression  ; and 
thus  on  her  two  largest  and  most  exposed  frontiers 
the  Empire  dreaded  no  attack. 

But  it  was  otherwise  in  the  far  south-west.  Here 
the  Empire  bordered  upon  Egypt,  a rich  and  populous 
country,  which  at  all  times  covets  Syria  and  is  often 
strong  enough  to  seize  and  hold  it  in  possession.15 
The  natural  frontier  is  moreover  weak,  no  other 
barrier  separating  between  Africa  and  Asia  than  a 
narrow  desert,  which  has  never  yet  proved  a serious 
obstacle  to  an  army.1  From  the  side  of  Egypt,  if 


14  Gen.  xvi.  12. 

18  Egypt  appears  to  have  held 
Syria  during  the  18th  and  19th 
dynasties  (ab.  B.c.  1500-1250),  and 
to  have  disputed  its  possession  with  I 
Assyria  from  about  B.c.  723  to  B.c. 
670.  In  later  times  the  Ptolemies, 


and  in  still  later  the Fatimite Caliphs, 
ruled  Syria  from  Egypt.  In  our  own 
days  the  conquest  was  nearly  effected 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

1 The  Egyptian  armies  readily 
crossed  it  during  the  18th  and  19th 
dynasties — the  Assyrians  under  Sar- 
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from  no  other  quarter,  Babylonia  might  expect  to 
have  trouble.  Here  she  inherited  from  her  prede- 
cessor, Assyria,  an  old  hereditary  feud,  which  might 
at  any  time  break  out  into  active  hostility.  Here  was 
an  ancient,  powerful,  and  well-organised  kingdom 
upon  her  borders,  with  claims  upon  that  portion  of 
her  territory  which  it  was  most  difficult  for  her  to 
defend  effectively.’  By  sea 3 and  by  land  equally  the 
strip  of  Syrian  coast  lay  open  to  the  arms  of  Egypt, 
who  was  free  to  choose  her  time  and  pour  her  hosts 
into  the  country  when  the  attention  of  Babylon  was 
directed  to  some  other  quarter.  The  physical  and 
political  circumstances  alike  pointed  to  hostile  trans- 
actions between  Babylon  and  her  south-western  neigh- 
bour. Whether  destruction  would  come  from  this 
quarter,  or  from  some  other,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  predict.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  Babylon  might  have  been  expected  to 
contend  successfully  with  Egypt — that  she  had  little 
to  fear  from  Arabia — that  against  Persia  Proper  it 
might  have  been  anticipated  that  she  would  be  able 
to  defend  herself — but  that  she  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
Media.  The  Babylonian  Empire  was  in  truth  an 
Empire  upon  sufferance.  From  the  time  of  its  esta- 
blishment with  the  consent  of  the  Medes,  the  Medes 
might  at  any  time  have  destroyed  it.  The  dynastic 
tie  alone  prevented  this  result.  When  that  tie  was 
snapped,  and  when  moreover,  by  the  victories  of  Cyrus, 


gou  and  his  successors — the  Persians  j 
under  Cambyses,  Darius,  Artaxcrxes  i 
Longimanus,  Artaxcrxes  Mnemon,  ' 
and  Artaxcrxes  Ochus — tho  Urecks 
under  Alexander  and  his  successors 
— the  Arabians  under  Amrou  and 
Saladin — the  French  under  Nai>o- 


leon.  As  the  real  desert  does  not 
much  exceed  a hundred  miles  in 
breadth,  nrmics  can  carry  with  them 
sufficient  food,  forage,  and  water. 

5 See  above,  p.  264. 

3 For  the  naval  power  of  Egypt  at 
this  time  see  Herod,  ii.  161  and  182. 
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Persian  enterprise  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  Median 
power,  the  fate  of  Babylon  was  sealed.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  long  straggling  Empire  of  the  south, 
lying  chiefly  in  low,  flat,  open  regions,  to  resist  for 
any  considerable  time  the  great  kingdom  of  the  north, 
of  the  high  plateau,  and  of  the  mountain-chains. 
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CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 


UfilOV  7T(pld)(UOV,  (U0a  Tf  TToXXoi 

* \KpoKOfxot  (f>otvtK€s  frrqp((f><€s  ir*(f>vacrr 
Km  p rjy  icai  xpv<roto  (ptpft  x<ipic'(rrfpoi/  aXXo, 

'Yy prjs  ftrjpvWov  yXavKrju  \l6ov , ff  rrtpi  \^P°V 
4>vrrm,  *v  ?rpo/3oX^s»  o^n/Ttioj  tvhoQi  irtrprjs. 

— Dionys.  Pcrieg.  11.  1009-1013. 

"Ecrrt  df  xa>p<oiv  avnj  &rraa*o)v  patcpi*  dpltmj  ra)v  Tjptit  i&ptv  Arjprjrpos 
Kapnbv  (K(p( pf tv . — IlEROD.  i.  193. 

The  Babylonian  Empire,  lying  as  it  did  between  the 
thirtieth  and  the  thirty-seventh  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  and  consisting  mostly  of  comparatively  low 
countries,  enjoyed  a climate  which  was,  upon  the 
whole,  considerably  warmer  than  that  of  Media,  and 
less  subject  to  extreme  variations.  In  its  more 
southern  parts — Susiana,  Chaldtea  (or  Babylonia 
Proper),  Philistia,  and  Edom — the  intensity  of  the 
summer  heat  must  have  been  great ; but  the  winters 
were  mild  and  of  short  duration.  In  the  middle 
regions  of  Central  Mesopotamia,  the  Euphrates  valley, 
the  Palmyrene,  Ccele-syria,  Judasa,  and  Phcenicia, 
while  the  winters  were  somewhat  colder  and  longer, 
the  summer  warmth  was  more  tolerable.  Towards 
the  north,  along  the  flanks  of  Masius,  Taurus,  and 
Amanus,  a climate  more  like  that  of  eastern  Media 
prevailed,1  the  summers  being  little  less  hot  than 
those  of  the  middle  region,3  while  the  winters  were 
of  considerable  severity.  A variety  of  climate  thus 


1 Supra,  pp.  4G-50.  3 See  vol.  i.  p.  206. 
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existed,  but  a variety  witbin  somewhat  narrow  limits. 
The  region  was  altogether  hotter  and  drier  than  is 
usual  in  the  same  latitude.  The  close  proximity  of 
the  great  Arabian  desert,  the  small  size  of  the  ad- 
joining seas,  the  want  of  mountains  within  the  region 
having  any  great  elevation,3  and  the  general  absence 
of  timber,  combined  to  produce  an  amount  of  heat 
and  dryness  scarcely  known  elsewhere  outside  the 
tropics. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  temperature,  and  of  the 
climate  generally,  in  the  most  important  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  Proper, 
have  been  already  given,4  and  on  these  points  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume.  With  regard 
to  the  remaining  provinces,  it  may  be  noticed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  climate  of  Susiana  differs  but 
very  slightly  from  that  of  Babylonia,  the  region  to 
which  it  is  adjacent.  The  heat  in  summer  is  exces- 
sive, the  thermometer,  even  in  the  hill  country,  at 
an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  standing  often  at  107°  Fahr. 
in  the  shade.6  The  natives  construct  for  themselves 
serdaubs,  or  subterranean  apartments,  in  which  they 
live  during  the  day,*  thus  somewhat  reducing  the 
temperature,  but  probably  never  bringing  it  much 
below  100  degrees.7  They  sleep  at  night  in  the  open 


* The  average  elevation  of  the 
Mods  Masius  is  estimated  at  1300 
feet.  (Ainsworth,  Eescarches  in 
Mesopotamia,  p.  29.)  Some  of  its 
peaks  are  of  course  considerably 
Higher.  Amanita  is  said  to  obtain 
an  elevation  of  6387  feet.  (Chca- 
ney,  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i. 
p.  384.)  The  greatest  height  of  Le- 
banon is  10,200  feet  (Nat.  History 
Heview,  No.  V.  p.  11);  its  average 
height  being  from  6000  feet  to  8000. 
Iiermon  is  thought  to  be  not  much 


less  than  10,000.  (Porter,  Uand- 

b0°,k  See  till  np.  35-38  and  265-267. 

5 I.oftus,  Chatdaea  and  Susiana, 
p.  332.  For  the  great  heat  of  the 
region  in  ancient  times  see  Strabo, 
xv.  3,  § 10. 

* Loftus,  pp.  304,  311,  &c. ; Kin- 
neir,  Persian  Empire,  p.  107. 

T This  is  the  temi>erature  of  the 
ser' tanks  at  Baghdad,  when  the  tem- 
|>eraturo  of  the  open  air  is  about  1200. 
(Sec  vol.  i.  p.  35.) 
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air  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses.8  So  far  as  there 
is  any  difference  of  climate  at  this  season  between 
Susiana  and  Babylonia,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  heat,  though  scorching,  is  rarely  oppressive ; 9 
and  not  unfrequently  a cool  invigorating  breeze  sets 
in  from  the  mountains,10  which  refreshes  both  mind 
and  body.  The  winters  are  exceedingly  mild,  snow 
being  unknown  on  the  plains,  and  rare  on  the  moun- 
tains, except  at  a considerable  elevation.11  At  this 
time,  however — from  December  to  the  end  of  March 
— rain  falls  in  tropical  abundance;10  and  occasionally 
there  are  violent  hail-storms,13  which  inflict  serious 
injury  on  the  crops.  The  spring-time  in  Susiana  is 
delightful.  Soft  airs  fan  the  cheek,  laden  with  the 
scent  of  flowers ; a carpet  of  verdure  is  spread  over 
the  plains ; the  sky  is  cloudless,  or  overspread  with 
a thin  gauzy  veil ; the  heat  of  the  sun  is  not  too 
great;  the  rivers  run  with  full  banks  and  fill  the 
numerous  canals ; the  crops  advance  rapidly  towards 
perfection ; and  on  every  side  a rich  luxuriant  growth 
cheers  the  eye  of  the  traveller.14 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Empire,  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  a moister,  and  on  the  whole  a cooler 
climate  prevails.  In  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  there 
is  a severe  winter,  which  lasts  from  October  to 


* Kinneir,  Lac. 

* Mr.  Loftus  says  : “ The  tem]ie- 
rature  was  high,  hut  it  was  perfectly 
delightful  compared  with  the  furnace 
we  lmd  recently  quitted  at  Moham- 
nierah.”  (Cluihlaa  and  tiutiana,  p. 
"30T. ) 

10  Ijoftus,  pp.  290,  307  ; Kinneir, 
p.  lOti. 

11  Kinneir,  p.  107. 

11  Loftus,  p.  310;  Kinneir,  1.  s.  c. 

11  Kinneir,  1.  s.  c. 


14  “ Nowhere,”  says  Mr.  Loftus, 
“ have  I seen  such  rich  vegetation  as 
that  which  clothes  the  verduut  plains 
of  Shush”  (p.34(i).  “It  was  difficult 
to  ride  along  the  Shapur,”  writes  Sir 
U.  Rawlinsou,  “ for  the  luxuriant 
grass  that  clothed  its  bulks;  and  all 
around  the  plain  was  covered  with  a 
carpet  of  the  richest  verdure."  ( Joui  - 
mil  uf  the  tlecyrujihiail  Society,  vol. 
ix.  p.  71.) 
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April ; 15  much  snow  falls,  and  the  thermometer  often 
marks  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  of  frost.  On  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  highlands 
of  Upper  and  Ccele-syria,  of  Damascus,  Samaria,  and 
Judaja,  the  cold  is  considerably  less;  but  there  are 
intervals  of  frost,  snow  falls,  though  it  does  not  often 
remain  long  upon  the  ground,1*  and  prolonged  chill- 
ing rains  make  the  winter  and  early  spring  unplea- 
sant. In  the  low  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Shephelah,  the  plain  of  Sharon,  the  Phoenician  coast 
tract,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  again  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  remarkable  depression 
from  the  Merom  lake  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  winters 
are  exceedingly  mild  ; n frost  and  snow  are  un- 
known ; the  lowest  temperature  is  produced  by  cold 
rains 18  and  fogs,1*  which  do  not  bring  the  thermo- 
meter much  below  40°.  During  the  summer  these 
low  regions,  especially  the  Jordan  valley  or  Ghor, 
are  excessively  hot,  the  heat  being  ordinarily  of  that 
moist  kind  which  is  intolerably  oppressive.*0  The 
upland  plains  and  mountain  flanks  experience  also  a 
high  temperature,  but  there  the  heat  is  of  a drier 
character  and  is  not  greatly  complained  of ; the 
nights  even  in  summer  are  cold,  the  dews  being  often 
heavy ; 31  cool  winds  blow  occasionally,  and  though 
the  sky  is  for  months  without  a cloud,  the  prevailing 
heat  produces  no  injurious  effects  on  those  who  arc 
exposed  to  it.**  In  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the 


18  Chesncy,  Euphrates  Expedition, 
vol.  i.  p.  533. 

18  Ibid.  p.  534 ; Robinson,  Re- 
searches, vol.  ii.  p.  97 ; Grove,  in 
Smith’s  JIMical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii. 
p.  092  ; Josephus,  It.  J.  iv.  8,  § 3. 

17  Chesney,  1.  s.  c. ; Grove,  p. 
093. 


18  Scctxen,  vol.  ii.  p.  300 ; Corre- 
spondence de  Napoleon,  No.  3993. 

18  Grove,  1.  s.  c. 

50  Robinson,  Researches,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  221,  282,  See. 

31  Grove,  1.  s.  c. ; Robinson,  vol.  ii. 
p.  99. 

27  Robinson,  1.  s.  c. 
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heat  is  of  course  still  less ; refreshing  breezes  blow 
almost  constantly ; and  the  numerous  streams  and 
woods  give  a sense  of  coolness  beyond  the  markings 
of  the  thermometer. 

There  is  one  evil,  however,  to  which  almost  the 
whole  Empire  must  have  been  subject.  Alike  in 
the  east  and  in  the  west,  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  no 
less  than  in  Babylonia  Proper  and  Susiana,  there  are 
times  when  a fierce  and  scorching  wind  prevails  for 
days  together — a wind  whose  breath  withers  the 
herbage  and  is  unspeakably  depressing  to  man. 
Called  in  the  east  the  Sherghis ,l  and  in  the  west  the 
Khamsin ,3  this  fiery  sirocco  comes  laden  with  fine 
particles  of  heated  sand,  which  at  once  raise  the  tem- 
perature and  render  the  air  unwholesome  to  breathe. 
In  Syria  these  winds  occur  commonly  in  the  spring, 
from  February  to  April;3  but  in  Susiana  and  Baby- 
lonia the  time  for  them  is  the  height  of  summer.4 
They  blow  from  various  quarters,  according  to  the 
position,  with  respect  to  Arabia,  occupied  by  the 
different  provinces.  In  Palestine  the  worst  are  from 
the  east,*  the  direction  in  which  the  desert  is  nearest ; 
in  Lower  Babylonia  they  are  from  the  south;6  in 
Susiana  from  the  west  or  the  north-west.’  During 
their  continuance  the  air  is  darkened,  a lurid  glow 
is  cast  over  the  earth,  the  animal  world  pines  and 
droops,  vegetation  languishes,  and,  if  the  traveller 
cannot  obtain  shelter,  and  the  wind  continues,  he 
may  sink  and  die  under  its  deleterious  influence.8 


’ Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  364. 

* Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition, 
vol.  i.  p.  578. 

3 Wilderbruch,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Grove  in  Smith’s  BMicai  Dictionary, 
vol.  ii.  p.  692. 


‘ Kinncir,  Persian  Empire,  p.  86  ; 
Loftus,  Chaldceu  and  Susiana,  p.  241. 
5 Beaufort,  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

* IiOftus,  Lac. 

’ Kinneir,  1.  s.  c. 

• See  Niebuhr,  Description  de 
T Arabic,  pp.  7,  8 ; Burckhardt, 
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The  climate  of  the  entire  tract  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Empire  was  probably  much  the  same  in 
ancient  times  as  in  our  own  days.  In  the  low  allu- 
vial plains  indeed  near  the  Persian  Gulf  it  is  pro- 
bable that  vegetation  was  anciently  more  abundant, 
the  date-palm  being  cultivated  much  more  exten- 
sively then  than  at  present ; * and  so  far,  it  might 
appear  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  climate  of 
that  region  must  have  been  moister  and  cooler  than 
it  now  is.  But  if  we  may  judge  by  Strabo’s  account 
of  Susiana,  where  the  climatic  conditions  were  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Babylonia,  no  important  change  can 
have  taken  place,  for  Strabo  not  only  calls  the  cli- 
mate of  Susiana  “ fiery  and  scorching,” 10  but  says 
that  in  Susa,  during  the  summer,  if  a lizard  or  a 
snake  tried  to  cross  the  street  about  noon-day,  he 
was  baked  to  death  before  he  had  accomplished  half 
the  distance.11  Similarly  on  the  west,  though  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Palestine  is  now  much 
more  denuded  of  timber  than  it  was  formerly,”  and 
its  climate  should  therefore  be  both  warmer  and 
drier,  yet  it  has  been  argued  with  great  force  from 
the  identity  of  the  modem  with  the  ancient  vegeta- 
tion, that  in  reality  there  can  have  been  no  consi- 
derable change.13  If  then  there  has  been  such  per- 
manency of  climate  in  the  two  regions  where  the 
greatest  alteration  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 


Travels,  p.  191 ; Chesney,  Euphrates 
Expedition , vol.  i.  pp.  579,  580. 

s See  the  description  of  Dionysius 
the  geographer  at  the  head  of*  this 
chapter,  and  compare  Herod,  i.  193  ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  3;  Zosim.  iii.  pp. 
173-179. 

10  "E/nrvpov  *al  savparypor.  Strab. 
XT.  3,  § 10. 

11  Ibid,  -rdr  youv  aavpas  sat  Tour 
!><f>e ir,  St'povs  rixpdfovrov  roC  ijAi'ou 


Kara  peopp^piav,  dtalir/vtu  pt) 
i>fiv  ms  odour  rar  in  tjj  iroXfi  «AA' 
iv  pttrais  ne  pitphtyt  odai. 

“ Revan,  in  Smith’s  Uiblicnl  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  i.  p.  631 ; Stanley,  Sinai 
aiul  Palestine,  p.  121. 

u See  an  article  on  “ The  Climate 
of  Palestine  in  Modem  compared  to 
Ancient  Times,”  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal,  April, 
1862. 
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the  circumstances  whereby  climate  is  usually  affected, 
it  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  elsewhere  any  serious 
change  has  been  brought  about. 

The  chief  vegetable  productions  of  Babylonia 
Proper  in  ancient  times  are  thus  enumerated  by 
Berosus.  “ The  land  of  the  Babylonians,”  he  says, 
“ produces  wheat  as  an  indigenous  plant,  and  has 
also  barley,  and  lentils,  and  vetches,  and  sesame ; the 
banks  of  the  streams  and  the  marshes  supply  edible 
roots,  called  gongce , which  have  the  taste  of  barley- 
cakes.  Palms,  too,  grow  in  the  country,  and  apples, 
and  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds.” 14  Wheat,  it  will  be 
observed,  and  barley  are  placed  first,  since  it  was 
especially  as  a grain  country  that  Babylonia  was 
celebrated.  The  testimonies  of  Herodotus,  Theo- 
phrastus, Strabo,  and  Pliny  as  to  the  enormous  re- 
turns which  the  Babylonian  farmers  obtained  from 
their  corn  lands  have  been  already  cited.16  No  such 
fertility  is  known  anywhere  in  modern  times;  and, 
unless  the  accounts  are  grossly  exaggerated,  we  must 
ascribe  it,  in  part,  to  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  a 
virgin  soil,  a deep  and  rich  alluvium ; in  part  perhaps 
to  a peculiar  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the  wheat  plant, 
which  the  providence  of  God  made  to  grow  sponta- 
neously in  this  region,  and  nowhere  else,  so  far  as  we 
know,  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.1* 

Besides  wheat,  it  appears  that  barley,  millet,”  and 


14  Berosus,  Fr.  1,  § 2. 

11  Sec  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  40. 

'•  Niebuhr  says  strikingly  on  this 
subject : “ Wohcr  also  kommt  ilas 
Gctreido?  Es  ist  cin  unmittelbare 
Ausstattung  dcs  mensclilichen  Stam- 
mes  durch  Gott ; alien  ist  etwas  gc- 
geben;  den  Asiaten  gab  cr  eigent- 
liches  Kom,  den  Amcricanem  Mais. 
Diescr  Umstand  verdient  crnstlichc 


Erwagung ; er  ist  cine  der  hand- 
greiflichen  Spurcn  von  der  Erzichung 
des  mensekliehen  Geschlechtes  durch 
Gottes  unmittelliare  Leitung  und 
Vorsehung.”  ( Vortriige  iiber  alte 
(rcschichtc,  vol.  i.  p.  21.) 

" Millet,  which  is  omitted  by 
Berosus,  is  mentioned  nmong  Baby- 
lonian products  by  Herodotus  (i. 
193). 
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lentils  were  cultivated  for  food,  while  vetches  were 
grown  for  beasts,  and  sesame  for  the  sake  of  the  oil 
which  can  be  expressed  from  its  seed.13  All  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  the  returns  of  the  barley  in  parti- 
cular are  stated  at  a fabulous  amount.19  But  the 
production  of  first  necessity  in  Babylonia  was  the  date- 
palm,  which  flourished  in  great  abundance  through- 
out the  region,  and  probably  furnished  the  chief  food 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  vari- 
ous uses  to  which  it  was  applied  have  been  stated 
in  a former  volume,90  where  a representation  of  its 
mode  of  growth  has  been  also  given.91 

In  the  adjoining  country  of  Susiana,  or  at  any  rate 
in  the  alluvial  portion  of  it,  the  principal  products  of 
the  earth  seem  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Babylonia,  while  the  fecundity  of  the  soil  was  but 
little  less.  Wheat  and  barley  returned  to  the  sower 
a hundred  or  even  two  hundred  fold.99  The  date- 
palm  grew  plentifully,93  more  especially  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  towns.94  Other  trees  also  were  common,25 
as  probably  konars,  acacias,  and  poplars,  which  are 
still  found  scattered  in  tolerable  abundance  over  the 
plain  country.9*  The  neighbouring  mountains  could 
furnish  good  timber  of  various  kinds,9’  but  it  appears 


18  Herod.  1.  s.  c.j  Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§14. 

15  Three  hundred  fold.  (Strab. 
1.  a-  c.) 

* Sec  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

21  Ibid.  p.  43. 

23  Strab.  xv.  3,  § 11. 

a Ibid.  xvi.  1,  § 6. 

21  The  sculptures  of  Asshur-bani- 
l>al,  representing  his  wars  in  Susi- 
aua,  contain  numerous  representa- 
tions of  palm-trees — particularly  by 
towns.  Sec  especially  PI.  49  in  Lay- 

VOL.  III. 


ard’s  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  Second 
Series. 

25  The  Assyrian  sculptures  repre- 
sent at  least  two,  if  not  three,  other 
kinds  of  trws  as  growing  in  Susiana. 
(See  the  Monuments,  Sccoud  Series, 
Pis.  45,  4G,  and  49.) 

28  Loftus,  Chaldcen  and  Susiana, 
pp.  270,346;  Ainsworth,  Iteseurchrs, 
p.  132;  Gcograph.  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
p.  70. 

37  Gcotjrajthicnl  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  57,  94,  96,  &c. 
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that  the  palm  was  the  tree  chiefly  used  for  building.” 
If  we  may  judge  the  past  by  the  present,  we  may 
further  suppose  that  Susiana  produced  fruits  in  abun- 
dance ; for  modern  travellers  tell  us  that  there  is  not 
a fruit  known  in  Persia  which  does  not  thrive  in  the 
province  of  Khuzistan.1 

Along  the  Euphrates  valley  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance— at  least  as  far  as  Anah  (or  Hen  a) — the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  resembles  that  of  Babylonia 
and  Susiana,  and  the  products  cannot  have  been  very 
different.  About  Anah  the  date-palm  begins  to  fail, 
and  the  olive  first  makes  its  appearance.2  Further 
up  a chief  fruit  is  the  mulberry.3  Still  higher,  in 
northern  Mesopotamia,  the  mulberry  is  comparatively 
rare,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  walnut,  the  vine, 
and  the  pistachio  nut.4  This  district  produces  also 
good  crops  of  grain,  and  grows  oranges,  pome- 
granates, and  the  commoner  kinds  of  fruit  abun- 
dantly.5 

Across  the  Euphrates,  in  northern  Syria,  the 
country  is  less  suited  for  grain  crops ; but  trees  and 
shrubs  of  all  kinds  grow  luxuriantly,  the  pasture  is 
excellent,  and  much  of  the  land  is  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  cotton.6  The  Assyrian  kings  cut 
timber  frequently  in  this  tract and  here  are  found 


» Strab.  xv.  3,  § 10. 

1 Kinneir,  Persian  Empire , p.  107. 
Among  the  fruits  expressly  men- 
tioned are  lemons,  oranges,  grapes, 
apricots,  melons,  cucumbers  (Loftus, 
pp. 313, 314),  and  the  Arab  khozi , or 
“ Arab  nut  " (ib.  p.  307). 

J Ainsworth,  Beecarchc s,  p.  49. 

J Ibid.  p.  48. 

* l’ocock,  Descrijition  of  the  East, 
vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

5 Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition, 


t voL  i.  p.  107. 

* Mr.  Porter,  speaking  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Orontes,  ex- 
claims— “ What  a noble  cotton-field 
would  this  valley  make!”  ( Hand- 
book:,  p.  619).  And  again  he  says 
of  the  tract  about  the  lake  of  An- 
tioch : “ The  ground  seems  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  cotton”  (ib.  p. 
009). 

7 See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  385 ; voL  ii. 
p.  344,  &c. 
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at  the  present  day  enormous  planes,8  thick  forests  of 
oak,  pine,  and  ilex,  walnuts,  willows,  poplars,  ash- 
trees,  birches,  larches,  and  the  carob  or  locust  tree.9 
Among  wild  shrubs  are  the  oleander  with  its  ruddy 
blossoms,  the  myrtle,  the  bay,  the  arbutus,  the  cle- 
matis, the  juniper,  and  the  honeysuckle  ;l°  among 
cultivated  fruit-trees,  the  orange,  the  pomegranate, 
the  pistachio-nut,  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
olive.11  The  adis,  an  excellent  pea,  and  the  Lyco- 
perdon,  or  wild  potatoe,  grow  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo.13  The  castor-oil  plant  is  cultivated  in  the 
plain  of  Edlib.13  Melons,  cucumbers,14  and  most  of 
the  ordinary  vegetables  are  produced  in  abundance 
and  of  good  quality  everywhere. 

In  southern  Syria  and  Palestine  most  of  the  same 
forms  of  vegetation  occur,  with  several  others  of 
quite  a new  character.  These  are  due  either  to  the 
change  of  latitude,  or  to  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  valley,  or  finally  to  the  high 
elevation  of  Hermon,  Lebanon,  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
The  date-palm  fringes  the  Syrian  shore  as  high  as 
Beyrut,1'  and  formerly  flourished  in  the  Jordan 
valley,1'  where,  however,  it  is  not  now  seen,  except 


* Mr.  Ainsworth  speaks  of  one 
near  Bir  as  measuring  36  feet  in 
circumference,  and  of  another,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Daphne, 
measuring  42  feet  (Researches,  p. 
35.) 

* See  Porter,  Tlandbook,  pp.  598, 
C09 ; Ainsworth,  p.  305 ; Chesney, 
vol.  i.  p.  432. 

10  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  408,  428- 
430;  Porter,  p.  602. 

11  Chesney,  pp.  427,  439  ; Porter, 
pp.  616, 617 ; Ainsworth,  p.  292.  In 
ancient  times  the  wine  of  Laodieea 
( l.adikiyeh ) was  celebrated,  and  was 


exported  to  Egypt  in  large  quantities. 
(Strab.  xvi.  2,  § 9.) 

B CheHney,  p.  442. 

13  Porter,  p.  615. 

14  Chesney,  p.  439. 

13  Ibid.  p.  469  ; Porter,  p.  403. 

14  Jericho  was  known  as  “ the  city 
of  Palms  ” (Deut  xxxiv.  3 ; Judg.  i. 
16,  iii.  13),  from  the  extensive  palm- 
groves  which  surrounded  it.  (Strab. 
xvi.  2,  §41  ; Joseph.  11.  J.  iv.  8,  §3.) 
Engedi  was  called  Hazazon-Tamar, 
“ the  felling  of  Palms"  (Gen.  xiv.  7). 
The  palms  of  Jericho  were  still  flou- 
rishing in  the  days  of  the  Crusaders. 

x 2 
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in  a few  dwarfed  specimens  near  the  Tiberias  lake.17 
The  banana  accompanies  the  date  along  the  coast, 
and  even  grows  as  far  north  as  Tripoli.18  The  prickly 
pear,  introduced  from  America,  has  completely  natu- 
ralized itself,  and  is  in  general  request  for  hedging.18 
The  fig-mulberry  (or  true  sycamore),  another  south- 
ern form,  is  also  common,  and  grows  to  a consi- 
derable size.20  Other  denizens  of  warm  climes,  un- 
known in  northern  Syria,  are  the  jujube,  the  tamarisk, 
theelseagnus  orwild  olive, the  gum-styrax  plant  ( Styrax 
officinalis),  the  egg-plant,  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  the 
sugar-cane,  the  scarlet  misletoe,  the  solanum  that 
produces  the  “ Dead  Sea  apple  ” ( Solanum  Sodomceum), 
the  yellow-flowered  acacia,  and  the  liquorice  plant.21 
Among  the  forms  due  to  high  elevation  are  the 
famous  Lebanon  cedar,  several  oaks  and  junipers,22 
the  maple,  berberry,  jessamine,  ivy,  butcher’s  broom, 
a rhododendron,  and  the  gum-tragacanth  plant. 23 
The  fruits  additional  to  those  of  the  north  are  dates, 
lemons,  almonds,  shaddocks,  and  limes.24 

The  chief  mineral  products  of  the  Empire  seem  to 
have  been  bitumen,  with  its  concomitants,  naphtha 
and  petroleum,  salt,  sulphur,  nitre,  copper,  iron, 
perhaps  silver,  and  several  sorts  of  precious  stones. 
Bitumen  was  furnished  in  great  abundance  by  the 


(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p. 
143.) 

11  Robinson,  1 lesearches,  vol.  ii.  p. 
265;  Hooker,  in  Smith’s  Biblical 
Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  685. 

“ Hooker,  in  Smith’s  Biblical  Dic- 
tionary, (vol.  ii.  p.  685). 

“ Porter,  p.  404  ; Hooker,  1.  s.  c. ; 
Grove,  in  Biblical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii. 

p.  668. 

30  Hooker,  B.  D.  ii.  p.  684 ; Ches- 


noy,  vol.  i.  p.  512. 

” Hooker,  pp.  684-688  ; Chesney, 
pp.  535-537. 

a As  the  Quercns  Cerris,  the  Q. 
Ehrenbergii  or  castanafolia,  the  Q. 
Toza,  Q.  Libani,  and  Q.  mannifera  ; 
the  Juniper  us  communis,  J.fuetulis- 
sima,  and  others.  ( Hooker,  p.  688.) 
35  Ibid.  pp.  683,  689. 

34  Ibid.  p.  684  ; Chesney,  pp.  455, 
480,  &c. 
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springs  at  Hit  or  Is,25  which  were  celebrated  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus  ; 26  it  was  also  procured  from  Ar- 
dericca27  (Kir-Ab),  and  probably  from  Ram  Ormuz,28 
in  Susiana,  and  likewise  from  the  Dead  Sea.29  Salt 
was  obtainable  from  the  various  lakes  which  had  no 
outlet,  as  especially  from  the  Sabakhah,30  the  Bahr-el- 
Melak,1  the  Dead  Sea,2  and  a small  lake  near  Tadmor 
or  Palmyra.3  The  Dead  Sea  gave  also  most  pro- 
bably both  sulphur  and  nitre,  but  the  latter  only  in 
small  quantities.4  Copper  and  iron  seem  to  have 
been  yielded  by  the  hills  of  Palestine.6  Silver  was 
perhaps  a product  of  the  Anti-Lebanon.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  gems  were  really 
found  in  Babylonia  itself,  which,  being  purely  allu- 
vial, possesses  no  stone  of  any  kind.  Most  likely  the 
sorts  known  as  Babylonian  came  from  the  neighbour- 


“ These  springs  continue  produc- 
tive to  the  present  day.  They  have 
been  well  described  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ilich.  ( First  Memoir  on  Babylon, 
pp.  63,  04.) 

“ Herod,  i.  179.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
believes  that  he  has  found  a mention 
of  bitumen  from  Hit  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  111.  ill  Egypt. 
(See  tho  author’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i. 
p.  ”54,  note  *,  2nd  edition.) 

27  Herod,  vi.  119;  Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  be.  p.  94. 

88  (feograph.  Journal,  1.  s.  c. 

* Strab.  xvi.  2,  § 42  ; Tacit.  Ilist. 
v.  G ; l'lin.  II.  A.  v.  16. 

* Supra,  p.  281. 

1 Supra,  p.  282. 

‘ The  ridge  of  Usdum  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  a mountain  of  rock-salt.  (Ro- 
binson, Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  482.) 
A little  further  to  the  north  is  a na- 
tural salt-pan,  the  Birket  el  Khulil, 
from  which  the  Arabs  obtain  supplies. 
The  Jews  say  that  the  Dead  Sea  salt 


was  anciently  in  much  request  for 
the  Temple  service.  It  was  known  to 
Galen  under  the  name  of  “ Sodom 
salt”  (nXrs  2o6optjvol,  Dc  Simpl.  Med. 
Facult.  iv.  19).  Zephaniah  (ab.  n.c. 
630)  mentions  “ salt-pits”  in  this 
neighbourhood  (ii.  9). 

5 Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  526.  Salt  was 
procurable  also  from  the  bitumen-pits 
at  Hit  (Ainsworth,  Researches,  p.  85) 
and  Ardericca  (Herod,  vi.  119). 

* Halls  of  nearly  pure  sulphur  are 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  1 >ead  Sea 
not  unfrequcntly.  (Anderson,  in 
Lynch's  Official  Report,  pp.  176, 180, 
187,  &c.)  Nitre  is  found  according 
to  some  travellers  (Irby  and  Mangles, 
pp.  451, 453);  but  their  report  is  not 
universally  credited.  (See  Grove,  in 
Smith’s  Biblical  Dictionary,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1183  d.) 

s Dout.  viii.  9.  Compare  Euseb. 
B.  K.  viii.  15, 17. 

0 Silver  has  been  found  in  the 
Anti-Lebanon  in  modern  times.  (See 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  pp.  33,  34.) 
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ing  Susiana,  whose  unexplored  mountains  may  possess 
many  rich  treasures.  According  to  Dionysius,’  the 
bed  of  the  Choaspes  produced  numerous  agates,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  from  the  same  quarter  came  that 
“ beryl  more  precious  than  gold,”7 8 *  and  those  “ highly 
reputed  sards,”'  which  Babylon  seems  to  have  ex- 
ported to  other  countries.  The  western  provinces 
may,  however,  very  probably  have  furnished  the 
gems  which  are  ascribed  to  them,  as  amethysts,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Petra,10  alabaster,  which  came  from  near  Damascus,11  • 
and  the  cyanus,  a kind  of  lapis-lazuli,1'  which  was  a 
production  of  Phoenicia.13  No  doubt  the  Babylonian 
love  of  gems  caused  the  provinces  to  be  carefully 
searched  for  stones ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  yielded,  besides  the  varieties  already  named, 
and  the  other  unknown  kinds  mentioned  by  Pliny,14 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  materials  which  we  find  to 
have  been  used  for  seals  by  the  ancient  people. 
These  are,  cornelian,  rock-crystal,  chalcedony,  onyx, 
jasper,  quartz,  serpentine,  sienite,  haematite,  green 
felspar,  pyrites,  loadstone,  and  amazon-stone. 

Stone  for  building  was  absent  from  Babylonia  . 
Proper  and  the  alluvial  tracts  of  Susiana,  but  in  the 
other  provinces  it  abounded.  The  Euphrates  valley 
could  furnish  stone  at  almost  any  point  above  Hit ; 
the  mountain  regions  of  Susiana  could  supply  it  in 
whatever  quantity  might  be  required;  and  in  the 


7 Pionvs.  Virieg.  11.  1073-1077. 

' Ibid.' 11.  1011-1013. 

a Plin.  II.  N.  xxxvii.  7.  “ Sards 
lmidatissima  circa  Babyloncm." 

10  Ibid,  xxxvii.  9. 

11  Ibid,  xxxvii.  10  (§  54). 

u See  King,  Antique  Ot-mx,  p.  45. 


Some  have  regarded  the  Cyanus  as 
the  sapphire. 

13  Theophrastus,  De  Lapid.  55  (p. 
399,  ed.  Heins.). 

14  As  the  Ilueardin  (Plin.  11.  N. 
xxxvii.  10,  § 55),  tho  Mormorim 
(ibid.  § G3),  and  the  Sogda  (§  67). 
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western  provinces  it  was  only  too  plentiful.  Near 
to  Babylonia  the  most  common  kind  was  limestone  ;1S 
but  about  Haddisah  on  the  Euphrates  there  was  also 
a gritty,  silicious  rock  alternating  with  iron-stone,16 
and  in  the  Arabian  Desert  were  sandstone  and  gra- 
nite.1’ Such  stone  as  was  used  in  Babylon  itself, 
and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  low  country,  probably 
either  came  down  the  Euphrates,18  or  was  brought 
by  canals  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  Arabia.  The 
quantity,  however,  thus  consumed  was  small,  the 
Babylonians  being  content  for  most  uses  with  the 
brick,  of  which  their  own  territory  gave  them  a sup- 
ply practically  inexhaustible. 

The  principal  wild  animals  known  to  have  inha- 
bited the  Empire  in  ancient  times  are  the  following  : 
— the  lion,  the  panther  or  large  leopard,  the  hunting 
leopard,  the  bear,  the  hyama,  the  wild  ox,  the  buf- 
falo (?),  the  wild  ass,  the  stag,  the  antelope,  the 
ibex  or  wild  goat,  the  wild  sheep,  the  wild  boar, 
the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the  fox,  the  hare  and  the  rabbit.16 
Of  these  the  lion,  leopard,  bear,  stag,  wolf,  jackal,  and 
fox  seem  to  have  been  very  widely  diffused,10  while 


18  Ainsworth,  Researches,  pp.  90, 
91. 

18  Ibid.  Travels  in  the  Track,  p. 
82. 

17  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  32  and  48. 

11  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  § 5. 

18  Most  of  these  animals  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Inscription  of  Asshur- 
idanni-pal,  which  records  the  results 
of  his  hunting  in  Northern  Syria  and 
the  adjacent  part  of  Mesopotamia. 
(See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  346.)  Those 
not  found  in  that  list  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture  among  the  animals  of  i 
Palestine. 

“ Lions  are  represented  in  early 


Babylonian  reliefs  (Loftus,  p.  258). 
They  are  found  at  tho  present  day  in 
Susiana  (Loftus,  p.  332),  in  Baby- 
lonia (ib.  p.  264),  on  the  middle 
Euphrates  and  Khabour  (Lavard, 
Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p. 
48 ; Nin.  and  Rah.  p.  295)  ; and  in 
Upper  Syria  (Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  442). 
Anciently  they  were  common  in  Pa- 
lestine (Judg.  xiv.  5 ; 1 K.  xiii.  24  ; 
xx.  36 ; 2 K.  xvii.  25 ; &c.).  Bears 
were  likewise  common  in  Palestine 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  34  ; 2 K.  ii.  24  : <Stc.). 
They  are  still  found  in  Hcrmon 
(Porter,  p.  453),  and  in  all  the 
wooded  parts  of  Syria  and  Meso- 
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the  remainder  were  rarer  and,  generally  speaking, 
confined  to  certain  localities.  The  wild  ass  was  met 
with  only  in  the  dry  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and 
perhaps  of  Syria,1  the  buffalo  and  wild  boar  only 
in  moist  regions,  along  the  banks  of  rivers  or  among 
marshes.1  The  wild  ox  was  altogether  scarce ; 3 the 
wild  sheep,  the  rabbit,  and  the  hare4  were  probably 
not  common. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  as  present  denizens  of 
the  region,  and  therefore  probably  belonging  to  it  in 
ancient  times,  the  lynx,  the  wild-cat,  the  ratel,  the 
sable,  the  genet,  the  badger,  the  otter,  the  beaver, 
the  polecat,  the  jerboa,  the  rat,  the  mouse,  the 
marmot,  the  porcupine,  the  squirrel,8  and  perhaps  the 


jiotamia  (Ainsworth,  in  Chesney’s 
Euphr.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  728).  The 
other  animals  mentioned  are  still 
diffused  through  the  whole  region. 

1 Xen.  A nab.  i.  6,  § 2.  The  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  wild  ass  by  the 
Hebrew  poets  (Job  vi.  5 ; xxiv.  5 ; 
xxxix.  5;  Is.  xxxii.  14;  Jorcm.  ii. 
24  ; Uos.  viii.  9 ; &c.)  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  animal  came  under  their 
observation.  This  would  only  bo  if 
it  frequented  the  Syrian  desert. 

3 As  in  Susiana  (Ainsworth,  7?e- 
seartlies,  pp.  86,  137),  Babylonia 
(supra,  vol.  i.  p.  51),  jiarts  of  Meso- 
potamia (Chesucy,  vol.  i.  p.  728), 


Syria  (ibid.  p.  536),  and  Palestine 
(Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  218). 

1 See  above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  132  and 
495. 

4 The  hare  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented upon  Babylonian  cylinders. 
We  see  it  either  lying  down,  or  car- 
ried in  the  hand  by  the  two  hind 
legs,  much  as  we  carry  hares  now-a- 
davs. 

6 This  list  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Ainsworth  ( Researches , pp. 
37-42),  with  the  two  exceptions  of 
the  wild-cat  and  the  badger.  These 
are  added  on  the  authority  of  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson. 
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alligator.6  Of  these  the  commonest  at  the  present 
day  are  porcupines,  badgers,  otters,  rats,  mice,  and 
jerboas.  The  ratcl,  sable,  and  genet  belong  only  to 
the  north the  beaver  is  found  nowhere  but  in  the 
Khabour  and  middle  Euphrates;8  the  alligator,  if  a 
denizen  of  the  region  at  all,  exists  only  in  the 
Euphrates. 

The  chief  birds  of  the  region  arc  eagles,  vultures, 
falcons,  owls,  hawks,  many  kinds  of  crows,  magpies, 
jackdaws,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  nightingales,  larks, 
sparrows,  goldfinches,  swallows,  doves  of  fourteen 
kinds,  francolins,  rock  partridges,  grey  partridges, 
black  partridges,  quails,  pheasants,  capercailzies,  bus- 
tards, flamingoes,  pelicans,  cormorants,  storks,  herons, 
cranes,  wild-geese,  ducks,  teal,  kingfishers,  snipes, 
woodcocks,  the  sand-grouse,  the  hoopoe,  the  green 
parrot,  the  becafico,  the  locust-bird,  the  humming- 
bird, and  the  bee-eater.8  The  eagle,  pheasant, 
capercailzie,  quail,  parrot,  locust-bird,  becafico,  and 
humming-bird  are  rare;10  the  remainder  are  all  toler- 
ably common.  Besides  these,  we  know  that  in  an- 
cient times  ostriches  were  found  within  the  limits  of 


• The  officers  of  Col.  Chesney’s 
expedition  are  said  to  have  seen 
several  times  some  kind  of  crocodile 
or  alligator  which  lived  in  the 
Euphrates.  (Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  689 ; 
Ainsworth,  Research™,  p.  46.)  But 
they  fniled  to  procure  a specimen. 

7 Ainsworth,  in  Chesney’s  JCiqthr. 
Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  728. 

• Chesney,  p.  442 ; Layard’s  Nin. 
and  Bab.  p.  296. 

• Seo  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  account  of 
the  Mesopotamian  birds  in  his  Re- 
searches, pp.  42-45 ; and  comjiare  the 
list  in  Col.  Chesney’s  work,  Appendix 
to  vol.  L pp.  730,  731. 


10  The  capercailzie  or  cock  of  the 
wood,  and  two  kinds  of  pheasants, 
frequent  the  woods  of  northern  Syria, 
where  the  green  parrot  is  also  found 
occasionally  (Chesucy,  pp.  443  and 
731).  Eagles  are  seen  on  Hermon 
(Porter,  p.  463),  Lebanon,  and  in 
Upper  Syria  (Chesney,  p.  731); 
locust-birds  in  Upper  Syria  (ib.  p. 
443)  and  Palestine  (Robinson,  vol. 
iii.  [v  252);  the  becafico  is  only  a 
bird  of  passage  (Chesney,  p.  731); 
the  humming-bird  was  seen  by 
Commander  Lynch  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ( Narrative , 
p.  209). 
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the  Empire,11  though  now  they  have  retreated  further 
south  into  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.  Perhaps 
bitterns  may  also  formerly  have  frequented  some  of 
the  countries  belonging  to  it,13  though  they  are  not 
mentioned  among  the  birds  of  the  region  by  modern 
writers.13 

There  is  a bird  of  the  heron  species,  or  rather  of 
a species  between  the  heron  and  the  stork,  which 
seems  to  deserve  a few  words  of  special  description. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  Northern  Syria,  in  the  plain  of 
Aleppo  and  the  districts  watered  by  the  Koweik  and 
Sajur  rivers.  The  Arabs  call  it  Tair-el-Raouf,  or 
“ the  magnificent.”  This  bird  is  of  a grayish-white, 
the  breast  white,  the  joints  of  the  wings  tipped  with 
scarlet,  and  the  under  part  of  the  beak  scarlet,  the 
upper  part  being  of  a blackish-gray.  The  beak  is 
nearly  five  inches  long  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  circumference  of  the  eye  is  red ; the  feet  are 
of  a deep  yellow;  and  the  bird  in  its  general  form 
strongly  resembles  the  stork ; but  its  colour  is  darker. 
It  is  four  feet  high,  and  covers  a breadth  of  nine  feet 
when  the  wings  are  spread.  The  birds  of  this  species 
are  wont  to  collect  in  large  flocks  on  the  North  Syrian 
rivers,  and  to  arrange  themselves  in  several  rows 


11  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  § 2.  Aocord-  { 
ing  to  Mr.  Tristram,  the  ostrich  is 
still  an  occasional  visitant  of  the 
Jklka , the  rolling  pastoral  country 
immediately  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(see  his  Report  on  the  Birds  of 
Palestine , published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  London  Zoological  Society, 
Nov.  8, 18G4). 

13  Mr.  Houghton  believes  the  bit- 
tern to  be  intended  by  the  kipjdid  of  I 
Scripture,  which  is  mentioned  in  eon-  • 
nexion  with  both  Babylon  (Is.  xxxiv.  I 


11)  and  Nineveh  (Zeph.  ii.  14).  See 
Smith’s  Biblical  Dictionary,  voL  iii. 
Appendix,  p.  xxxi. 

u The  hittem  was  not  observed 
by  Col.  Chesney  or  Mr.  Ainsworth. 
Nor  is  it  noticed  by  either  Mr.  Loftus 
or  Mr.  Layard.  Col.  H.  Smith  says 
he  was  “ informed  that  it  had  been 
seen  on  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  ” 
(Kitto.  Biblical  Cyclopctdia,  ad  voc. 
Kipfxid);  but  I find  no  other  men- 
tion of  it  as  a habitant  in  these 
countries. 
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across  the  streams  where  they  are  shallowest.  Here 
they  squat  side  by  side,  as  close  to  one  another  as 
possible,  and  spread  out  their  tails  against  the  cur- 
rent, thus  forming  a temporary  dam.  The  water 
drains  off  below  them,  and  when  it  has  reached  its 
lowest  point,  at  a signal  from  one  of  their  number 
who  from  the  bank  watches  the  proceedings,  they 
rise  and  swoop  upon  the  fish,  frogs,  &c.,  which  the 
lowering  of  the  water  has  exposed  to  view.14 

Fish  are  abundant  in  the  Chaldsean  marshes,  and 


in  almost  all  the  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  yield  chiefly  barbel  and  carp,IS 
but  the  former  stream  has  also  eels,  trout,  chub, 
shad-fish,  siluruses,  and  many  kinds  which  have 
no  English  names.'6  The  Koweik  contains  the 
Aleppo  eel  ( Ophidium  masbacambalus),  a very  raro 
variety;1’  and  in  other  streams  of  Northern  Syria  are 
found  lampreys,  bream,  dace,  and  the  black -fish 
(Macropteronotiis  niger ),  besides  carp,  trout,  chub,  and 
barbel.16  Chub,  bream,  and  the  silurus  are  taken  in 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.1*  The  black-fish  is  extremely 


14  See  Mr.  Vincent  Germain’s  de- 
scription in  Col.  Chesncy’s  work,  vol. 
i.  pp.  731,  732. 

“ Chcsney,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

14  See  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  list  in  Col. 
Chesney's  work,  vol.  i.  p.  739. 

17  Ainsworth,  Researches,  p.  45. 


14  Chcsney,  p.  444. 

“ Robinson,  Researches,  vol.  iil. 
p.  261.  Commander  Lynch  s])eaks 
of  five  kinds  of  fish — all  good — as 
produced  by  this  lake  ( Narrative , 
p.  96) ; but  he  can  only  give  their 
Arabic  names. 
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abundant  in  the  Bahr-el-Taka  and  the  Lake  of 
Antioch.” 

Among  reptiles  may  be  noticed,  besides  snakes, 
lizards,  and  frogs,  which  are  numerous,  the  following 
less  common  species — iguanoes,  tortoises  of  two  kinds, 
chameleons,  and  monitors.21  Bats  also  were  common  in 
Babylonia  Proper,22  where  they  grew  to  a great  size. 
Of  insects  the  most  remarkable  are  scorpions,  taran- 
tulas, and  locusts.23  These  last  come  suddenly  in 
countless  myriads  with  the  wind,  and,  settling  on  the 
crops,  rapidly  destroy  all  the  hopes  of  the  husband- 
. man,  after  which  they  strip  the 

shrubs  and  trees  of  their  leaves, 
reducing  rich  districts  in  an  in- 
***^§0Qr  credibly  short  space  of  time  to  the 
, . , , condition  of  howling  wildernesses.  If 

Locusts,  from  a Cylinder.  . n i i . . 

it  were  not  for  the  locust-bird,  which 
is  constantly  keeping  down  their  numbers,  these 
destructive  insects  would  probably  increase  so  as  to 
ruin  utterly  the  various  regions  exposed  to  their 
ravages. 

The  domestic  animals  employed  in  the  countries 
which  composed  the  Empire  were  camels,  horses, 
mules,  asses,  buffaloes,  cows  and  oxen,  goats,  sheep 
and  dogs.  Mules  as  well  as  horses  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  used  in  war  by  the  people  of  the  more 
southern  regions — by  the  Susianians  at  any  rate,24  if 
not  also  by  the  Babylonians.  Sometimes  they  were 
ridden  ; sometimes  they  were  employed  to  draw  carts 


® Chcsney,  pp.  395  and  397. 

21  Ainsworth,  At*  arches,  p.  46. 

22  Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 7. 

23  Chcsney,  p.  444. 

21  See  the  sculptures  of  Asshur- 


bani-pal,  which  represent  his  cam- 
paigns in  Susiana,  especially  those 
rendered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his 
Monuments,  Second  Series,  Pis.  45 
and  46. 
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or  chariots.  They  were  spirited  and  active  animals, 

evidently  of  a fine  breed, 

such  as  that  for  which  Khu- 

zistan  is  famous  at  the  pre-  yT.  A 

sent  day.25  The  asses  from  / | 

which  these  mules  were  pro-  i 

duced  must  also  have  been  V H. 

of  superior  quality,  like  the  \*i  / \. 

breed  for  which  Baghdad  is 

even  now  famous.26  The  * 

Babylonian  horses  are  not  yj  )\ 

likely  to  have  been  nearly  so  „ , 7~ 

m 0 \ . -it  Susiaman  mule  (Koyunjik). 

good;  for  this  animal  does 

not  flourish  in  a climate  which  is  at  once  moist  and 
hot.  Still,  at  any  rate  under  the  Persians,  Baby- 


Susianian  horses  (Koyunjik). 

Ionia  seems  to  have  been  a great  breeding-place  for 
horses,  since  the  stud  of  a single  satrap  consisted 
* of  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares.1  If  we  may 


a Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  stallions  and  30,000  marcs,  which 
p.  449,  note.  Selcucus  Nicator  kept  in  the  Orontos 

20  Ibid.  p.  472.  valley,  near  Apamea.  (Strab.  xvi.  2, 

1 Herod,  i.  192.  Compare  the  300  § 10.) 
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judge  of  the  character  of  Babylonian  from  that  of 
Susianian  steeds,  we  may  consider  the  breed  to  have 
been  strong  and  large  limbed,  but  not  very  hand- 
some, the  head  being  too  large  and  the  legs  too  short 
for  beauty. 

The  Babylonians  were  also  from  very  early  times 
famous  for  their  breed  of  dogs.  The  tablet  en- 
graved in  a former  volume,2  which  gives  a repre- 
sentation of  a Babylonian  hound,  is  probably  of  a 
high  antiquity,  not  later  than  the  period  of  the 
Empire.  Dogs  are  also  not  unfre- 
quently  represented  on  ancient  Baby- 
Ionian  stones  and  cylinders.3  It  would 
/ seem  that,  as  in  Assyria,  there  were 

\\  two  principal  breeds,  one  somewhat 
— —• * clumsy  and  heavy,  of  a character  not 
Babylonian  .log  unljke  that  of  our  mastiff,  the  other 

from  a gem.  . 

of  a much  lighter  make,  nearly  re- 
sembling our  greyhound.  The  former  kind  is  pro- 
bably the  breed  known  as  Indian,4  which  was  kept 
up  by  continual  importations  from  the  country  whence 
it  was  originally  derived.5 

We  have  no  evidence  that  camels  were  employed 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  either  by  the  Babylonians 
themselves  or  by  their  neighbours  the  Susianians; 
but  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  in  Syria,  and  in  Pales- 
tine they  had  been  in  use  from  a very  early  date. 
The  Amalekites  and  the  Midianites  found  them  ser- 
viceable in  war;5  and  the  latter  people  employed 
them  also  as  beasts  of  burden  in  their  caravan 

3 See  vol.  i.  j>.  293,  No.  II. 
s Cullimore,  Cylinders,  No.  (53 ; 

I.ajiir.1,  Cultc  de  Mithra,  l’ls.  xviii. 

8 ; xxxvii.  2;  xxxviii.  1;  Ac. 


4 Herod.  1.  s.  c. 

5 Ctesias,  Indicn,  § 5. 

* Judg.  vii.  12  ; 1 Sam.  xxx.  17. 
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trade.’  The  Syrians  of  Upper  Mesopotamia  rode 
upon  them  in  their  journeys.8  It  appears  that  they 
were  also  sometimes  yoked  to  chariots,®  though  from 
their  size  and  clumsiness  they  would  be  but  ill  fitted 
for  beasts  of  draught. 

Buffaloes  were,  it  is  probable,  domesticated  by  the 
Babylonians  at  an  early  date.  The  animal  seems  to 
have  been  indigenous  in  the  country,10  and  it  is  far 
better  suited  for  the  marshy  regions  of  Lower  Baby- 
lonia and  Susiana11  than  cattle  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
It  is  perhaps  a buffalo  which  is  represented  on  an 
ancient  tablet  already  referred  to,”  where  a lion  is  dis- 


turbed in  the  middle  of  his  feast  off  a prostrate  animal 
by  a man  armed  with  a hatchet.  Cows  and  oxen, 
however,  of  the  common  kind  are  occasionally  repre- 
sented on  the  cylinders,13  where  they  seem  sometimes 
to  represent  animals  about  to  be  offered  to  the  gods. 
Goats  also  appear  frequently  in  this  capacity ; 14  and 
they  were  probably  more  common  than  sheep,  at  any 


T Gen.  xxxvii.  25. 

* Ibid.  xxiv.  61 ; xxxi.  17. 

* Isaiah  xxi.  7. 

“ Among  the  beasts  hunted  by  the 
Assyrian  kings  are  thought  to  be 
wild  buffaloes.  (Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.346.) 

11  On  the  buffaloes  of  these  dis- 
tricts sec  Loftus,  Chaldcra  and  .$u- 
tiana,  pp.  94,  392  ; I.ayard,  Nineveh 
and  JSabylon,  p.  566;  Ainsworth, 


Research™,  p.  137. 

12  Supra,  p.  311,  note  M.  The 
tablet  ia  figured  by  Mr.  Loftus,  p. 

268. 

u Cullimore,  Cylinders,  Nos.  36, 
91, 92, 138 ; Lajard,  C'ulte  tie  Mithra, 
Pis.  xiii.  7 ; xvi.  1 ; xviii.  5 ; See. 

14  Cullimore,  Nos.  26,  29,  49,  52, 
&c. ; Lajard,  Pis.  xxxvi.  13;  xxxvii. 
7 ; xxxviii.  3 ; &c. 
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rate  in  the  more  southern  districts.  Of  Babylonian 
sheep  we  have  no  representations  at  all  on  the  monu- 
ments ; but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  a country  which 
used  wool  so  largely 18  was  content  to  be  without 
them.  At  any  rate  they  abounded  in  the  provinces, 
forming  the  chief  wealth  of  the  more  northern 
nations.18 


13  See  below,  p.  414. 

13  See  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  pastim.  Compare  Gen.  xxix.  3 ; Job  i. 
3 ; xlii.  12. 
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THE  PEOPLE. 

“ The  Chaldieans,  that  bitter  and  hasty  nation.” — IIabak.  i.  6. 

The  Babylonians,  who  under  Nabopolassar  and  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, held  the  second  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  East,  were  emphatically  a mixed  race. 
The  ancient  people,  from  whom  they  were  in  the 
main  descended — the  Chaldseans  of  the  First  Empire, 
— possessed  this  character  to  a considerable  extent, 
since  they  united  Cushite  with  Turanian  blood,  and 
contained  moreover  a slight  Semitic  and  probably  a 
slight  Arian  element.1  But  the  Babyloniaus  of  later 
times — the  Chaldseans  of  the  Hebrew  prophets3 — 
must  have  been  very  much  more  a mixed  race  than 
their  earlier  namesakes — partly  in  consequence  of 
the  policy  of  colonisation  pursued  systematically  by 
the  later  Assyrian  kings,  partly  from  the  direct  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  them  by  two  races  of  conquerors. 
The  old  Cushite  Empire  was  brought  to  an  end,  as 
we  have  already  seen,3  by  an  Arabian  invasion  about 
the  year  b.c.  1518,  and  an  Arab  dynasty  bore  sway 
in  the  country  from  that  time  till  b.c.  1270 — a period 
of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a half.  At  the  close  of 
this  period,  the  Arabs  were  succeeded  in  power  by 

1 See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  66-  When  the  term  is  used  it  designates 
70.  the  people  of  the  capital : the  inha- 

* The  prophets  very  rarely  use  the  bitanfs  of  the  land  generally  are 
word  “ Babylonian."  I believe  it  is  “ Ohaldseans.” 
only  found  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  15  and  17.  * Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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the  Assyrians,  who  established  an  Assyrian  family 
upon  the  throne  of  Nimrod,  and  held  for  some  time 
the  actual  sovereignty  of  the  country.'1  It  was  natu- 
ral that  under  these  two  dynasties  of  Semites,  Se- 
mitic blood  should  flow  freely  into  the  lower  region, 
Semitic  usages  and  modes  of  thought  become  preva- 
lent, and  the  spoken  language  of  the  country  pass 
from  a Turanian  or  Turano-Cushite  to  a Semitic  type. 
The  previous  Chaldman  race  blended,  apparently, 
with  the  new  comers,  and  a people  was  produced  in 
which  the  tliree  elements — the  Semitic,  the  Turanian, 
and  the  Cushite — held  about  equal  shares.  The  colo- 
nisation of  the  Sargonid  kings  added  other  elements 
in  small  proportions,11  and  the  result  was  that  among 
all  the  nations  inhabiting  Western  Asia,  there  can 
have  been  none  so  thoroughly  deserving  the  title  of  a 
“ mingled  people  ” * as  the  Babylonians  of  the  later 
Empire. 

In  mixtures  of  this  kind  it  is  almost  always  found 
that  some  one  element  practically  preponderates,  and 
assumes  to  itself  the  right  of  fashioning  and  forming 
the  general  character  of  the  race.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  this  formative  element  should  be  larger 
than  any  other;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  and 
sometimes  is  extremely  small ; 7 for  it  dees  not  work 


4 Sec  vol.  ii.  pp.  304-306. 
s The  settlement  of  foreigners  in 
Babylonia  by  the  Sargonid  kings  is 
not  expressly  recorded  ; but  may  be 
assumed  from  their  general  practice, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  they 
made  room  for  such  a population  by 
largely  deporting  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. (See  2 K.  xvii.  24 ; Ezr.  iv.  9 ; 
and  compare  above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  423, 
463,  &c.) 

* Jeremiah  speaks  of  tho  “ mingled 
people”  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  (I. 


37) ; but  the  reference  is  perhaps 
rather  to  the  crowds  of  foreigners 
who  were  there  for  pleasure  or  pro- 
fit than  to  tho  Babylonians  them- 
selves. 

7 Note  the  case  of  the  Hellenic 
element  in  Greece — at  any  rate  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus — ri>  'EXXijwjc 
...  iov  lUrBcpi airo  trpuepov  rto  ttjv 
(i px’l*  opptaptimv,  n^rjrru  t't  aXrjdor 
rtev  tGvtwv  77-oXXojv,  paXurra  a-potr- 
K( X<i}jI>IKOTWtr  UlTcj  Kai  fIXXtav  €&V**m>v 
fiupfiaptav  (tvxvwv. 
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by  its  mass,  but  by  its  innate  force,  and  strong  vital 
energy.  In  Babylonia,  the  element  which  showed 
itself  to  possess  this  superior  vitality,  which  practi- 
cally asserted  its  pre-eminence  and  proceeded  to 
mould  the  national  character,  was  the  Semitic.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  by  the  time  of  the  later 
Empire  the  Babylonians  had  become  thoroughly  Se- 
mi tized  ; so  much  so,  that  ordinary  observers  scarcely 
distinguished  them  from  their  purely  Semitic  neigh- 
bours, the  Assyrians.8  No  doubt  there  were  dif- 
ferences which  a Hippocrates  or  an  Aristotle  could 
have  detected  — differences  resulting  from  mixed 
descent,  as  well  as  differences  arising  from  climate 
and  physical  geography;  but,  speaking  broadly,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  Semitic  element,  introduced 
into  Babylonia  from  the  west  and  north,  had  so  pre- 
vailed by  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Empire 
that  the  race  was  no  longer  one  mi  generis,  but  was 
a mere  variety  of  the  well  known  and  widely  spread 
Semitic  type. 

We  possess  but  few  notices,  and  fewer  assured 
representations,  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Babylonians.  Ex- 
cepting upon  the  cylinders,  there  are  extant  only  three 
or  four  representations  of  the  human  form 9 by  Baby- 
lonian artists,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  this  form 
occurs,  we  cannot  always  feel  at  all  certain  that  the 
intention  is  to  portray  a human  being.  A few  As- 


8 Herod,  i.  106, 178 ; iii.  92. 

8 The  most  important  work  of  this 
kind  is  the  representation  of  a Baby- 
lonian king  (probably  Merodach-adan- 
akhi)  on  a black  stone  in  tho  British 
Museum,  which  will  be  found  en- 
graved at  p.  400.  Other  instances 
are — 1,  tho  warrior  and  the  priest 


in  the  tablet  from  8ir-Pal-i-Zohab, 
given  at  p.  436,  which,  however,  is 
jterhaps  rather  Cushite  than  Semitic ; 
2,  the  man  accompanying  the  Baby- 
lonian hound  (bayard,  Nin.  and 
Dab.  pi  527) ; and  3,  the  imjerfect 
figures  on  the  frieze  represented 
below,  p.  390. 
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Syrian  bas-reliefs  probably  represent  campaigns  in 
Babylonia;10  but  the  Assyrians  vary  their  human 
type  so  little,  that  these  tablets  must  not  be  regarded 
as  conveying  to  us  very  exact  information.  The 
cylinders  are  too  rudely  executed  to  be  of  much 
service,  and  they  seem  to  preserve  an  archaic  type 
which  originated  with  the  Proto-Chaldseans.  If  we 
might  trust  the  figures  upon  them  as  at  all  nearly 
representing  the  truth,  we  should  have  to  regard  the 
Babylonians  as  of  much  slighter  and  sparer  frames 
than  their  northern  neighbours,  of  a physique  in  fact 
approaching  to  meagreness.  The  Assyrian  sculptures, 
however,  are  far  from  bearing  out  this  idea ; from 
them  it  would  seem  that  the  frames  of  the  Babylo- 
nians were  as  brawny  and  massive  as  those  of  the 
Assyrians  themselves,  while  in  feature  there  was  not 
much  difference  between  the  nations.  Foreheads 
straight  but  not  high,  noses  well  formed  but  some- 
what depressed,  full  lips,  and  a well-marked  rounded 
chin  constitute  the  physiognomy  of  the  Babylonians 
as  it  appears  upon  the  sculptures  of  their  neighbours. 

This  representation  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  few 
specimens  of  actual  sculp- 
ture left  by  themselves. 
In  these  the  type  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  the 
Assyrian,  while  there  is 
still  such  an  amount  of 
difference  as  renders  it 
tolerably  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  produc- 
tions of  the  two  nations.  The  eye  is  larger  and 


Babylonian  men, 
from  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 


10  Layard,  Monument*  of  Nineveh , Second  Serb's,  Vis.  25,  27,  and  28. 
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Babylonian  woman, 
from  the  same. 


not  bo  decidedly  almond-shaped  ; the  nose  is  shorter, 
and  its  depression  is  still  more 
marked ; while  the  general  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  is  alto- 
gether more  commonplace. 

These  differences  may  be  pro- 
bably referred  to  the  influence  which 
was  exercised  upon  the  physical 
form  of  the  race  by  the  primitive 
or  Proto-Chaldatan  element,  an  in- 
fluence which  appears  to  have  been 
considerable.  This  element,  as  has 
been  already  observed,11  was  pre- 
dominantly Cushite ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Cushite  race  was  connected  not  very  re- 
motely with  the  negro.  In  Susiana,  where  the 
Cushite  blood  was  maintained  in  tolerable  purity — 
Elymseans  and  Kis- 
sians  existing  side 
by  side,  instead  of 
blending  together1* 

— there  was,  if  we 
may  trust  the  As- 
syrian remains,  a 
very  decided  pre- 
valency of  a negro 
type  of  counte- 
nance, as  the  ac- 
companying specimens,  carefully  copied  from  the 
sculptures,  will  render  evident.  The  head  was 


StiKanians  (Koyunjik). 


11  Supra,  p.  322.  i vi.  3.  That  the  Elymwans  were  Se- 

12  For  the  sejiarate  existence  in  ' mitic  seems  to  fellow  from  Gen.  x.  22. 
Humana  of  Elymteana  and  Kissians,  In  the  word  “ Kisaian1’  we  have  pro- 
see  Strati,  xvi.  1,  § 17,  and  Ptolemy,  bably  a modification  of  “ Cushite.” 
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covered  with  short  crisp  curls ; the  eye  was  large, 
the  nose  and  mouth  nearly  in  the  same  line,  the 
lips  thick.  Such  a physiognomy  as  the  Babylonian 
appears  to  have  been  would  naturally  arise  from  an 
intermixture  of  a race  like  the  Assyrian  with  one 
resembling  that  which  the  later  sculptures  represent 
as  the  main  race  inhabiting  Susiana.13 


Herodotus  remarks  that  the 
Babylonians  wore  their  hair 
long  ;14  and  this  remark  is  con- 
firmed to  some  extent  by  the 
native  remains.  These  in  ge- 


Heads  of  Babylonians, 
from  the  Cylinders. 


neral  represent  the  hair  as  form- 
ing a single  stiff  and  heavy  curl 
at  the  back  of  the  head  (No.  3). 
Sometimes,  however,  they  make 
it  take  the  shape  of  long  flowing 
locks,  which  depend  over  the 
back  (No.  1),  or  over  the  back 
and  shoulders  (No.  4),  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  waist.  Occa- 
sionally, in  lieu  of  these  com- 
moner types,  we  have  one  which 
closely  resembles  the  Assyrian, 
the  hair  forming  a round  mass 
behind  the  head  (No.  2),  on 
which  we  can  sometimes  trace 

u Tlic  sculptures  of  Asshur-bani-pal  ex- 
hibit two  completely  opposite  types  of  Su- 
sianian  physiognomy — one  Jewish,  the  other 
approaching  to  the  negro.  In  the  former  we 
have  probably  the  Elamitic  countenance. 
It  is  comparatively  rare,  the  negro  type 
greatly  predominating. 

14  Herod,  i.  195. 
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indications  of  a slight  wave.  The  national  fashion, 
that  to  which  Herodotus  alludes,  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  three  commoner  modes.  Where  the 
round  mass  is  worn,  we  have  probably  an  Assyrian 
fashion,  which  the  Babylonians  aped  during  the  time 
of  that  people’s  pre-eminence.18 

Besides  their  flowing  hair,  the  Babylonians  are 
represented  frequently  with  a large  beard.  This  is 
generally  longer  than  the  Assyrian,  descending  nearly 
to  the  waist.  Sometimes  it  curls  crisply  upon  the  face, 
but  below  the  chin  depends  over  the  breast  in  long, 
straight  locks.  At  other  times  it  droops  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  cheek  and  the  under  lip.1*  Frequently, 
however,  the  beard  is  shaven  off,  and  the  whole  face 
is  smooth  and  hairless.1 

The  Chaldsean  females,  as  represented  by  the  As- 
syrians,2 are  tall  and  large-limbed.  Their  physio- 
gnomy is  Assyrian,  their  hair  not  very  abundant. 
The  Babylonian  cylinders,  on  the  other  hand,  make 
the  hair  long  and  conspicuous,  while  the  forms  are 
quite  as  spare  and  meagre  as  those  of  the  men. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  physical 
type  of  the  later  Babylonians  was  nearly  that  of  their 
northern  neighbours.  A somewhat  sparer  form, 


M It  will  be  observed  that  tho 
Assyrian  sculptures,  while  they  give 
a jeculiar  character  to  the  Baby- 
lonian hair,  do  not  make  it  descend 
below  the  shoulders.  They  generally 
represent  it  as  worn  smooth  on  tho 
top  of  the  head,  and  deluding  from 
the  ears  to  the  shoulders  in  a number 
of  Large,  smooth,  heavy  curls.  (See 
the  woodcut,  p.  324.) 

“ Here  again  the  Assyrian  artists 
tone  down  tho  Babylouian  pecu- 
liarity, generally  representing  the 


beard  as  not  much  longer  than  their 
own. 

1 The  priests  upon  the  cylinders 
are  always  beardless.  We  cannot 
suppose  them  to  have  been  always, 
if  indeed  they  were  ever,  eunuchs. 
Nanarus,  a Babylonian  prince,  is  said 
by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  to  have  been 
“ right  well  shaven  ” (miT«£epijf«Voe 
fv  fittXa,  Fr.  10.  p.  31)0). 

s Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh, 
Second  Series,  l’ls.  25,  27,  and 
28. 
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longer  and  more  flowing  hair,  and  features  less  stern 
and  strong  may  perhaps  have  characterized  them. 
They  were  also,  it  is  probable,  of  a darker  complexion 
than  the  Assyrians,  being  to  some  extent  Ethiopians 
by  descent,  and  inhabiting  a region  which  lies  four 
degrees  nearer  to  the  tropics  than  Assyria.  The 
Cha’ab  Arabs,  the  present  possessors  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Babylonia,  are  nearly  black  ;3  and 
the  “ black  Syrians,”  of  whom  Strabo  speaks,4  seem 
intended  to  represent  the  Babylonians. 

Among  the  moral  and  mental  characteristics  of 
the  people,  the  first  place  is  due  to  their  intellectual 
ability.  Inheriting  a legacy  of  scientific  knowledge, 
astronomical  and  arithmetical,  from  the  Proto-Chal- 
dseans,5  they  seem  to  have  not  only  maintained  but 
considerably  advanced  these  sciences  by  their  own 
efforts.  Their  “ wisdom  and  learning  ” are  cele- 
brated by  the  Jewish  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Daniel ; * the  Father  of  History  records  their  valu- 
able inventions and  an  Aristotle  was  not  ashamed 
to  be  beholden  to  them  for  scientific  data.8  They 
were  good  observers  of  astronomical  phenomena, 
careful  recorders  of  such  observations,9  and  mathe- 
maticians of  no  small  repute.10  Unfortunately  they 
mixed  with  their  really  scientific  studies  those  occult 


’ Loftus,  Chaldeea  and  Susiarut,  | 
p.  2S5. 

4 Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 2. 

6 See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  126-131. 

• See  Isaiah  xlvii.  10  : “ Thy 
wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  it  hath 
perverted  thee.”  Jcrcrn.  1.  35  : “A 
sword  is  upon  the  Chalda'ans,  aaith  1 
the  Lord,  and  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Babylon,  and  upon  her  princes,  I 
and  upon  her  wise  men.”  Dan.  i 
i.  4 : “ The  learning  of  the  Choi-  I 


da-ans." 

7 Herod,  ii.  109.  It  is  uncertain, 
however,  if  the  Semifixed  Baby- 
lonians, or  the  early  Chaldfeans,  are 
the  people  intended  by  Herodotus. 

* See  the  famous  jxtssage  of  Sim- 
plicius (ad  Arist.  De  Calo,  ii.  p.  123) 
quoted  at  length  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  p.  127,  note  *. 

“ l’lin.  H.  N.  vii.  56;  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
30,  § 2. 

10  Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 6. 
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pursuits,  which,  in  ages  and  countries  where  the 
limits  of  true  science  are  not  known,  are  always  apt 
to  seduce  students  from  the  right  path,  having  attrac- 
tions against  which  few  men  are  proof,  so  long  as  it 
is  believed  they  can  really  accomplish  the  end  that 
they  propose  to  themselves.  The  Babylonians  were 
astrologers  no  less  than  astronomers;11 III  they  pro- 
fessed to  cast  nativities,  to  expound  dreams,  and  to 
foretell  events  by  means  of  the  stars;  and  though 
there  were  always  a certain  number  who  kept  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  science  and  repudiated  the 
astrological  pretensions  of  their  brethren,1*  yet  on 
the  whole  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  astronomy 
was  fatally  tinged  with  a mystic  and  unscientific 
element. 

In  close  connection  with  the  intellectual  ability  of 
the  Babylonians,  was  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
led  them  to  engage  in  traffic  and  to  adventure  them- 
selves upon  the  ocean  in  ships.  In  a future  chapter 
we  shall  have  to  consider  the  extent  and  probable 
direction  of  this  commerce.13  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve in  the  present  place  that  the  same  turn  of 
mind  which  made  the  Phoenicians  anciently  the  great 
carriers  between  the  East  and  West,  and  which  in 
modem  times  has  rendered  the  Jews  so  successful 
in  various  branches  of  trade,  seems  to  have  charac- 
terized the  Semitized  Babylonians,  whose  land  was 
emphatically  “ a land  of  traffic,”  and  their  chief  city 
“ a city  of  merchants.”  “ 


II  Isaiah  xlvii.  13  j Dan.  ii.  2 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  29,  § 2 ; Strab.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Vitruv.  ix.  4 ; &c. 

III  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.),  after  speaking 
of  the  Chnldasm  astronomers,  says — 
npocnroiovvTai  fit  riser  uni  ytvtOkia- 


Xoyeie,  ofr  ov  earaSi^oerfli  oi 
e Ttpoi . Rut,  in  reality,  astrology 
was  the  rule,  pure  astronomy  the  rare 
exception.  13  Infra,  cb.  vi. 

14  Ezek.  xvii.  4.  Compare  Isaiah 
xliii.  14. 
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The  trading  spirit  which  was  thus  strongly  deve- 
loped in  the  Babylonian  people,  led  naturally  to  the 
two  somewhat  opposite  vices  of  avarice  and  over- 
luxuriousness. Not  content  with  fair  and  honest 
gains,  the  Babylonians  “ coveted  an  evil  covetous- 
ness,” as  we  learn  both  from  Habakkuk  and  Jere- 
miah.15 The  “ shameful  custom  ” mentioned  by 
Herodotus,1'  which  required  as  a religious  duty  that 
every  Babylonian  woman,  rich  or  poor,  highborn  or 
humble,  should  once  in  her  life  prostitute  herself  in 
the  temple  of  Beltis,  was  probably  based  on  the 
desire  of  attracting  strangers  to  the  capital,  who 
would  either  bring  with  them  valuable  commodities 
or  purchase  the  productions  of  the  country.  The 
public  auction  of  marriageable  virgins11  had  most 
likely  a similar  intention.  If  we  may  believe 
Curtius,18  strangers  might  at  any  time  purchase  the 
gratification  of  any  passion  they  might  feel,  from 
the  avarice  of  parents  or  husbands. 

The  luxury  of  the  Babylonians  is  a constant  theme 
with  both  sacred  and  profane  writers.  The  “ daughter 
of  the  Chaldajans  ” was  “ tender  and  delicate,”1* 
“given  to  pleasures,” 20  apt  to  “dwell  carelessly.”21 
Her  young  men  made  themselves  “ as  princes  to  look 
at — exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads”22 — 
painting  their  faces,  wearing  earrings,  and  clothing 
themselves  in  robes  of  soft  and  rich  material.23  Ex- 
tensive polygamy  prevailed.24  The  pleasures  of  the 


Ilabak.  ii.  9 ; Jercm.  li.  13. 

11  Herod,  i.  199.  See  ou  this  cus- 
tom the  remarks  of  Hcercn.  (Asiatic 
Millions,  vol.  ii.  p.  199,  E.  T.) 

17  Herod,  i.  196 ; Nic.  Dam.  Fr. 
131. 

" Q.  Curt.  Hist.  Alex.  v.  1 (p.  112, 
cd.  Tauchn.)  : “ Liberos  conjugesquo 
cum  hospitibus  stupro  coire,  modo 


prelium  flagitii  detur,  parentes  mari- 
tique  patiuntiir." 

” Isaiah  xlvii.  1. 

Ibid.  ver.  8. 

21  Ibid. 

“ Ezek.  xxiii.  15.  t 
23  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  10. 

**  Dau.  v.  2;  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  10, 
p.  362. 
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table  were  carried  to  excess.  Drunkenness  was 
common.”  Rich  unguents  were  invented.3'  The 
tables  groaned  under  the  weight  of  gold  and  silver 
plate.3’  In  every  possible  way  the  Babylonians  prac- 
tised luxuriousness  of  living,  and  in  respect  of  softness 
and  self-indulgence  they  certainly  did  not  fall  short 
of  any  nation  of  antiquity. 

There  was,  however,  a harder  and  sterner  side  to 
the  Babylonian  character.  Despite  their  love  of 
luxury,  they  were  at  all  times  brave  and  skilful 
in  war ; and,  during  the  period  of  their  greatest 
strength,  they  were  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  East.  Habakkuk  describes  them, 
drawing  evidently  from  the  life,  as  “ bitter  and 
hasty,”  and  again  as  “ terrible  and  dreadful — their 
horses’  hoofs  swifter  than  the  leopard’s,  and  more 
fierce  than  the  evening  wolves.” 38  Hence  they 
“ smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a continual  stroke”3* 
— they  “ made  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  did  shake 
kingdoms”30 — they  carried  all  before  them  in  their 
great  enterprises,  seldom  allowing  themselves  to  be 
foiled  by  resistance,  or  turned  from  their  course  by 
pity.  Exercised  for  centuries  in  long  and  fierce  wars 
with  the  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  Assyrians, 
they  were  no  sooner  quit  of  this  enemy  and  able  to 
take  an  aggressive  attitude,  than  they  showed  thern- 
Belves  no  unworthy  successors  of  that  long-dominant 
nation,  so  far  as  energy,  valour,  and  military  skill 
constitute  desert.  They  carried  their  victorious  arms 


“ Q.  Curt.  1.  s.  c.  “ Iiabylonii 
maxime  in  vinum,  etquajebrietatera 
soquuntur,  effusi  sunt.”  Conqjnre 
Xeu.  Cyrvji.  vii.  5,  § 15 ; and  Uabak. 
ii.  5,  10. 

* Tlic  Babylonian  unguents  were 


celebrated  by  Posidonius  (Fr.  30). 
Comjiare  Herod,  i.  195 : Mf/ivpicr- 
pfvoi  Trap  to  (re/m. 

57  Nic.  l)am.  Fr.  10,  p.  363. 

®*  Habakkuk  i.  6-8. 

® Isaiah  xiv.  6.  * Ibid.  ver.  16. 
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from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile ; wherever  they  went,  they  rapidly  esta- 
blished their  power,  crushing  all  resistance,  and  fully 
meriting  the  remarkable  title  which  they  seem  to  have 
received  from  some  of  those  who  felt  their  attacks, 
of  “ the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth.” 1 

The  military  successes  of  the  Babylonians  were 
accompanied  with  needless  violence,  and  with  out- 
rages not  unusual  in  the  East,  which  the  historian 
must  nevertheless  regard  as  at  once  crimes  and 
follies.  The  transplantation  of  conquered  races — a 
part  of  the  policy  of  Assyria  which  the  Chaldaeans 
adopted — may  perhaps  have  been  morally  defensible, 
notwithstanding  the  sufferings  which  it  involved.1 
But  the  mutilations  of  prisoners,3  the  weary  impri- 
sonments,4 the  massacre  of  non-combatants,8  the  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  shown  in  the  execution  of  children 
before  the  eyes  of  their  father* — these  and  similar 
atrocities,  which  are  recorded  of  the  Babylonians,  are 
wholly  without  excuse,  since  they  did  not  so  much 
terrify  as  exasperate  the  conquered  nations,  and  thus 
rather  endangered  than  added  strength  or  security 
to  the  Empire.  A savage  and  inhuman  temper  is 
betrayed  by  these  harsh  punishments, — a temper 
common  in  Asiatics,  but  none  the  less  reprehensible 
on  that  account, — one  that  led  its  possessore  to  sacri- 
fice interest  to  vengeance,  and  the  peace  of  a kingdom 
to  a tiger-like  thirst  for  blood.  Nor  was  this  cruel 
temper  shown  only  towards  the  subject  nations  and 


1 Jerera.  1.  23.  Compare  the  xxxix.  7 ; lii.  11  ; Dan.  i.  3. 

“ Martel  ” given  ns  a title  to  Charles  i 4 Jer.  1.  s.  c. ; 2 Kings  xxv.  27. 

the  conqueror  of  the  Saracens.  i 5 Jer.  lii.  27 ; 2 Kings  xxv.  21. 

1 See  above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  628,  529.  * Jer.  xxxix.  6 ; lii.  10 ; 2 Kings 

* 2 Kings  xx.  18 ; xxv.  7 ; Jer.  xxv.  7. 
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the  captives  taken  in  war.  Babylonian  nobles 
trembled  for  their  heads  if  they  incurred  by  a slight 
fault  the  displeasure  of  the  monarch and  even 
the  most  powerful  class  in  the  kingdom,  the  learned 
and  venerable  “ Chaldaeans,”  ran  on  one  occasion  the 
risk  of  being  exterminated,  because  they  could  not 
expound  a dream  which  the  King  had  forgotten.7 8 * 
If  a monarch  displeased  his  court,  and  was  regarded 
as  having  a bad  disposition,  it  was  not  thought 
enough  simply  to  make  away  with  him,  but  he  was 
put  to  death  by  torture.*  Among  recognised  punish- 
ments were  cutting  to  pieces  and  casting  into  a 
heated  furnace.10  The  houses  of  offenders  were 
pulled  down  and  made  into  dunghills.11  These  prac- 
tices imply  a “ violence  ” and  cruelty  beyond  the 
ordinary  Oriental  limit ; and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  when  final  judgment  was  denounced  against 
Babylon,  it  was  declared  to  be  sent,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, “ because  of  men’s  blood,  and  for  the  violence 
of  the  land — of  the  city,  and  of  all  that  dwelt 
therein.” 13 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  Babylonians 
were  a proud  people.  Pride  is  unfortunately  the  in- 
variable accompaniment  of  success,  in  the  nation,  if 
not  in  the  individual ; and  the  sudden  elevation  of 
Babylon  from  a subject  to  a dominant  power  must 
have  been  peculiarly  trying,  more  especially  to  the 
Oriental  temperament.  The  spirit  which  culminated 
in  Nebuchadnezzar,  when,  walking  in  the  palace  of 
his  kingdom,  and  surveying  the  magnificent  build- 

7 Dan.  i.  10.  I 10  Dan.  ii.  5 ; iii.  6,  29. 

* Ibid.  ii.  6-13.  I u Ibid. 

‘ I3eros.  ap.  Joseph,  c Aptpn.  i.  j 12  Habak.  ii.  8 and  17.  Com|iare 

20.  • | Isaiah  xiv.  4-6  ; Jer.  Iii.  23,  24. 
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ings  which  he  had  raised  on  every  side  from  the 
plunder  of  the  conquered  nations  and  by  the  labour 
of  their  captive  hands,  he  exclaimed — “ Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  which  I have  built  by  the  might  of 
my  power  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?”13 — 
was  rife  in  the  people  generally,  who,  naturally 
enough,  believed  themselves  superior  to  every  other 
nation  upon  the  earth.  “ I am,  and  there  is  none 
else  beside  me,”  was  the  thought,  if  not  the  speech, 
of  the  people,14  whose  arrogancy  was  perhaps  some- 
what less  offensive  than  that  of  the  Assyrians,  but 
was  quite  as  intense  and  as  deep-seated.15 

The  Babylonians,  notwithstanding  their  pride,  their 
cruelty,  their  covetousness,  and  their  love  of  luxury, 
must  be  pronounced  to  have  been,  according  to  their 
lights,  a religious  people.  The  temple  in  Babylonia 
is  not  a mere  adjunct  of  the  palace,  but  has  almost 
the  same  pre-eminence  over  other  buildings  which 
it  claims  in  Egypt.  The  vast  mass  of  the  Birs- 
i-Nimrud  is  sufficient  to  show  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  labour  was  expended  in  the  erection  of 
sacred  edifices ; and  the  costly  ornamentation  lavished 
on  such  buildings  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,14  even 
more  remarkable  than  their  size.  Yast  sums  were 
also  expended  on  images  of  the  gods,”  necessary 
adjuncts  of  the  religion ; and  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia of  worship  was  splendid  and  magnificent  in  the 
extreme.18  The  monarchs  were  devout  worshippers 


IS  Dan.  iv.  30. 

14  Isaiah  xlvii.  8:  “ Thou  sayest 
in  thine  heart,  I am,  and  none  else 
beside  me.”  Compare  ver.  10. 

13  Compare  Isaiah  xiii.  11  ; xiv. 
13,  14  ; xlvii.  7;  Jer.  1.  29,  31,  32; 


Habak.  ii.  5. 

“ See  below,  ch.  v.  p.  384. 

17  Dan.  iii.  1 ; Herod,  i.  183  ; Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  9,  § 5 and  § 0. 

18  Herod,  i.  181-183 ; Diod.  Sic.  ii. 

9,  § 7 and  § 8.  # 
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of  the  various  deities,  and  gave  much  of  their  atten- 
tion to  the  building  and  repair  of  temples,  the  erection 
of  images,  and  the  like.  They  bestowed  on  their 
children  names  indicative  of  religious  feeling,1*  and 
implying  real  faith  in  the  power  of  the  gods  to  protect 
their  votaries.  The  people  generally  affected  similar 
names — names  containing,  in  almost  every  case,  a 
god’s  name  as  one  of  their  elements.50  The  seals  or 
signets  which  formed  almost  a necessary  part  of  each 
man’s  costume,51  were,  except  in  rare  instances,  of  a 
religious  character.  Even  in  banquets,  where  we 
might  have  expected  that  thoughts  of  religion  would 
be  laid  aside,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice 
during  the  drinking  to  rehearse  the  praises  of  the 
deities.55 

We  are  told  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  that  the 
Babylonians  cultivated  two  virtues  especially,  honesty 
and  calmness.53  Honesty  is  the  natural — almost  the 
necessary — virtue  of  traders,  who  soon  find  that  it  is 
the  best  policy  to  be  fair  and  just  in  their  dealings. 
We  may  well  believe  that  this  intelligent  people  had 
the  wisdom  to  see  their  true  interests,  and  to  under- 
stand that  trade  can  never  prosper  unless  conducted 
with  integrity  and  straightforwardness.  The  very  fact 
that  their  trade  did  prosper,  that  their  goods  were 
everywhere  in  request,54  is  sufficient  proof  of  their 


B As  N’abu-kuduri-izzir,  which 
means  “ KcIki  is  the  protector  of 
landmarks;”  Bel-shar-izzir,  which  is 
“ Bel  protects  the  king,"  and  Evil- 
Merodach  (Ilu  - Merodach),  which 
mav  bo  “ Merodach  is  a god.’’ 

* As  Belibus,  Belesis,  Ncrgal- 
shar-ezer,  Shamgar-ncbo,  Nebu-zar- 
adan,  Nabonidus,  &c.  &c. 
n Herod,  i.  195. 


a Dan.  v.  4 : “ They  drank  wine, 
: and  praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of 
silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and 
j of  stono.” 

23  Fr.  131.  'Aatcuvai  fia\urra 

fvfli'Trjra  Kai  twfyyrjtriav.  Nicolas 

s|>eaks  of  “ Assyrians bnt  the  con- 
' text  makes  it  clear  that  he  means 
' “ Assyrians  of  Babylon." 
w See  below,  ch.  v.  p,  414. 
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commercial  honesty,  and  of  their  superiority  to  those 
tricks  which  speedily  ruin  a commerce. 

Calmness  is  not  a common  Oriental  virtue.  It  is 
not  even  in  general  very  highly  appreciated,  being 
apt  to  strike  the  lively,  sensitive,  and  passionate 
Eastern  as  mere  dulness  and  apathy.  In  China, 
however,  it  is  a point  of  honour  that  the  outward 
demeanour  should  be  calm  and  placid  under  any 
amount  of  provocation ; and  indignation,  fierceness, 
even  haste  are  regarded  as  signs  of  incomplete  civili- 
zation which  the  disciples  of  Confucius  love  to  note 
in  their  would-be  rivals  of  the  West.  We  may  con- 
ceive that  some  similar  notion  was  entertained  by 
the  proud  Babylonians,  who  no  doubt  regarded  them- 
selves as  infinitely  superior  in  manners  and  culture, 
no  less  than  in  scientific  attainments,  to  the  “ barba- 
rians” of  Persia  and  Greece.  While  rage  boiled  in 
their  hearts,  and  commands  to  torture  and  destroy 
fell  from  their  tongues,  etiquette  may  have  required 
that  the  countenance  should  be  unmoved,  the  eye 
serene,  the  voice  low  and  gentle.  Such  contrasts  are 
not  uncommonly  seen  in  the  polite  Mandarin,  whose 
apparent  calmness  drives  his  European  antagonist  to 
despair ; and  it  may  well  be  that  the  Babylonians  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  before  our. era  had 
attained  to  an  equal  power  of  restraining  the  expres- 
sion of  feeling.  But  real  gentleness,  meekness,  and 
placability  were  certainly  not  the  attributes  of  a 
people  who  were  so  fierce  in  their  wars,  and  so  cruel 
in  their  punishments. 
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Cfiapter  IV. 


THE  CAPITAL. 


Uftkitr^ia  ovofiUKTToraTov  k<u  la\vp6raTov. — Hrrod.  i.  178. 


Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy,  was 
probably  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  city  of  the 
ancient  world.  A dim  tradition  current  in  the  East 
gave,  it  is  true,  a greater  extent,  if  not  a greater 
splendour,  to  the  metropolis  of  Assyria ; but  this 
tradition  first  appears  in  ages  long  subsequent  to  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  more  northern  city  ; 1 and 
it  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  facts.  The 
walls  of  Nineveh  have  been  completely  traced,  and 
indicate  a city  three  miles  in  length,  by  less  than  a 
mile  and  a half  in  breadth,  containing  an  area 
of  about  1800  English  acres.2  Of  this  area  less  than 
one-tenth  is  occupied  by  ruins  of  any  pretension.1  On 
the  admitted  site  of  Babylon  striking  masses  of  ruin 
cover  a space  considerably  larger  than  that  which  at 
Nineveh  constitutes  the  whole  area  of  the  town.4 
Beyond  this  space  in  every  direction,  north,  east,  south, 

1 T1h?  tradition  is  first  found  in  (Compare  ii.  3,  § 2,  with  li.  7, 

the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  works  § 3.) 

of  Diodorus  and  Strabo.  Strabo  says  2 See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  31G-320. 
vaguely  that  Nineveh  was  “ much  3 The  two  mounds  of  Koyunjik 
larger  than  Babylon”  (nnXi  fuifav  and  Nebbi  Yunus  cover  together  an 
rijt  Ba/SoAiror,  xvi.  1,  §3);  Dio-  area  of  140  acres.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  317.) 
donis  makes  it  nearly  twice  as  large.  4 See  below,  p.  3G2. 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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and  west,  arc  detached  mounds  indicating  the  former 
existence  of  edifices  of  some  size,  while  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  these  mounds  and  the  main 
ruins  shows  distinct  traces  of  its  having  been  built 
upon  in  former  days.® 

Of  the  actual  size  of  the  town  modern  research 
gives  us  no  clear  and  definite  notion.  One  explorer® 
only  has  come  away  from  the  country  with  an  idea 
that  the  general  position  of  the  detached  mounds,  by 
which  the  plain  around  Hillah  is  dotted,  enables  him 
to  draw  the  lines  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  mark  out 
the  exact  position  of  the  city.  But  the  very  maps 
and  plans  which  are  put  forward  in  support  of  this 
view  show  that  it  rests  mainly  on  hypothesis  ; 1 nor 
is  complete  confidence  placed  in  the  surveys  on  which 
the  maps  and  plans  have  been  constructed.  The 
English  surveys,  which  have  been  unfortunately  lost,* 
are  said  not  to  have  placed  the  detached  mounds  in 
any  such  decided  lines  as  M.  Oppert  believes  them  to 
occupy,  and  the  general  impression  of  the  British 
Officers  who  were  employed  on  the  service  is  that 
“ no  vestige  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  has  been  as  yet 
discovered.”® 

For  the  size  and  plan  of  the  city  we  are  thus  of 
necessity  thrown  back  upon  the  reports  of  ancient 
authors.  It  is  not  pretended  that  such  reports  arc  in 


4 See  Rich,  First  Memoir  on 
Babylon,  p.  7 ; Ker  Porter,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  381,  382;  Layard,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  pp.  491,  492  ; 

Loftus,  Chaldcea  and  Susiana,  p. 
15. 

' M.  Oppert.  See  his  Expedition 
Scientifiqne  en  Mesopotomie,  tom.  i. 
ch.  viii.  pp.  220-234. 

’ This  is  particularly  observable 
with  respect  to  the  French  samnf s i 


“ outer  wall,”  which  has  really  no 
foundation  at  all  in  the  topography 
of  the  country. 

* A survey  of  the  principal  ruins 
was  made  and  has  been  published  by 
Captain  Selby ; but  the  more  ela- 
borate plans  of  Captain  Jones,  which 
included  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, have  been  mislaid,  and  are  uot 
at  present  available. 

* Selby,  Memoir,  p.  3. 
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this,  or  in  any  other  case,  deserving  of  implicit  cre- 
dence. The  ancient  historians,  even  the  more  trust- 
worthy of  them,  are  in  the  habit  of  exaggerating  in 


Chart  of  the  Country  round  Babylon,  with  the  limits  of  the  ancient  City,  according  to  Oppcrt, 

their  numbers  and,  on  such  subjects  as  measure- 
ments, they  were  apt  to  take  the  declarations  of  their 

10  On  the  numerical  exaggerations  I prefixed  to  his  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  pp. 
of  Herodotus,  sec  the  author’s  Essay  1 82,  83,  note  4,  2nd  edition. 
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native  guides,  who  would  be  sure  to  make  over- 
statements. Still,  in  this  instance  we  have  60  many- 
distinct  authorities — eye-witnesses  of  the  facts — and 
some  of  them  belonging  to  times  when  scientific 
accuracy  had  begun  to  be  appreciated,  that  we  must 
be  very  incredulous  if  we  do  not  accept  their  witness, 
so  far  as  it  is  consentient  and  not  intrinsically  very 
improbable. 

According  to  Herodotus,11  an  eye-witness,12  and 
the  earliest  authority  on  the  subject,  the  enceinte,  of 
Babylon  was  a square,  120  stades  (about  14  miles) 
each  way — the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  being  thus 
56  miles  and  the  area  enclosed  within  them  falling 
little  short  of  200  square  miles.  Ctesias,13  also  an 
eye-witness,  and  the  next  writer  on  the  subject, 
reduced  the  circuit  of  the  walls  to  360  stades,  or  41 
miles,  and  made  the  area  consequently  little  more 
than  100  square  miles.  These  two  estimates  are 
respectively  the  greatest  and  the  least  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  historians  of  Alexander,  while 
conforming  nearly  to  the  statements  of  Ctesias,  a little 
enlarge  his  dimensions,  making  the  circuit  365,  368,  or 
385  stades.14  The  differences  here  are  inconsiderable ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  established,  on  a weight  of  testi- 
mony which  we  rarely  possess  in  such  a matter,  that 
the  walls  of  this  great  town  were  about  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  and  enclosed  an  area  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Landgraviat  of  Hesse  Homburg. 


11  Herod.  i.  178. 

0 I think  no  discerning  reader  can 
peruse  the  account  of  Babylon  and 
the  adjacent  region  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  178-195),  without  feeling 
that  the  writer  means  to  represent 
himself  as  having  seen  the  city  and 
country.  Thus  the  question  of  whe-  i 
ther  he  was  an  eye-witness  or  not  I 


depends  on  his  veracity,  which  no 
modem  critic  has  impugned. 

13  Ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  § 3. 

14  Clitarchus  made  the  circum- 
ference 365  stadia  (ap.  Diod.  Sic. 
1.  s.  c.) ; Q.  Curtius,  368  {Hint.  Alar. 
v.  1)  ; Strabo,  perhaps  following 
Nearchus,  made  it  385  (Strab.  xvi. 
1,  § 5). 
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It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  real  city — the 
streets  and  squares — can  at  any  time  have  occupied 
one-half  of  this  enormous  area.  A clear  space,  we 
are  told,  was  left  for  a considerable  distance  inside 
the  wall15 — like  the  pomcerium  of  the  Romans — upon 
which  no  houses  were  allowed  to  be  built.  When 
houses  began,  they  were  far  from  being  continuous; 
gardens,  orchards,  even  fields  were  interspersed 
among  the  buildings ; and  it  wras  supposed  that  the 
inhabitants,  when  besieged,  could  grow  sufficient  corn 
for  their  own  consumption  within  the  walls.16  Still 
the  whole  area  was  laid  out  with  straight  streets,  or 
perhaps  one  should  say  with  roads  (for  the  houses 
cannot  have  been  continuous  along  them),  which  cut 
one  another  everywhere  at  right  angles,1’  like  the 
streets  of  some  German  towns.18  The  wall  of  the 
town  was  pierced  with  a hundred  gates,10  twenty-five 
(we  may  suppose)  in  each  face,  and  the  roads  led 
straight  to  these  portals,  the  whole  area  being  thus 
cut  up  into  square  blocks.  The  houses  were  in 
general  lofty,  being  three  or  even  four  stories  high.” 
They  are  said  to  have  had  vaulted  roofs,  which 
were  not  protected  externally  with  any  tiling,  since 
the  climate  was  so  dry  as  to  render  such  a protection 
unnecessary.01  The  beams  used  in  the  houses  were 
of  palm-wood,  all  other  timber  being  scarce  in  the 


14  Q.  Curt.  1.  ».  c.  The  perfectly 
clear  space,  according  to  this  writer, 
extended  lor  two  stades — nearly  a 
quarter  of  a mile — from  the  wall. 

■*  Ibid.  Herodotus,  however,  re- 
presents Labynetus,  the  hist  king,  as 
carefully  provisioning  the  city  before 
its  siego  bv  Cyrus  (i.  190). 

17  Herod.  i.  180. 

" Manheim,  for  instance.  In 
Greece  this  mode  of  laying  out  a 


town  was  called  Tirtro&dpov  vt'^ujfr cr, 
from  the  architect  of  the  l’ineus, 
who  laid  out  the  town  there,  and 
also  the  city  of  Thurii,  in  this  fashion. 
(See  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  10 ; Uesycli. 
Iax.  ad  voc.  'Ijnrod.  vi/i. ; I’hot. 
Aif.  Sway.  p.  Ill ; Diod.  Sic.  xii. 
1°) 

19  Herod,  i.  179. 

90  Ibid.  i.  180. 
a Strab.  xvi.  I,  § 5. 
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country;  and  such  pillars  as  the  houses  could  boast 
were  of  the  same  material.  The  construction  of  these 
last  was  very  rude.  Around  posts  of  palm-wood 
were  twisted  wisps  of  rushes,  which  were  covered 
with  plaster,  and  then  coloured  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  owner.1 

The  Euphrates  ran  through  the  town,  dividing  it 
nearly  in  half.3  Its  banks  were  lined  throughout 
with  quays  of  brick  laid  in  bitumen,  and  were 
further  guarded  by  two  walls  of  brick,  which  skirted 
them  along  their  whole  length.  In  each  of  these 
walls  were  twenty-five  gates,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  streets  which  gave  upon  the  river ; 
and  outside  each  gate  was  a sloped  landing-place,  by 
which  you  could  descend  to  the  water’s  edge,  if  you 
had  occasion  to  cross  the  river.3  Boats  were  kept 
ready  at  these  landing-places  to  convey  passengers 
from  side  to  side ; while  for  those  who  disliked  this 
method  of  conveyance  a bridge  was  provided  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  construction.  A number  of  stone 
piers  were  erected  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  firmly 
clamped  together  with  fastenings  of  iron  and  lead ; 
wooden  drawbridges  connected  pier  with  pier  during 
the  day,  and  on  these  passengers  passed  over  ; but 
at  night  they  were  withdrawn,  in  order  that  the 
bridge  might  not  be  used  during  the  dark.4  Diodorus 
declares  that  besides  this  bridge,  to  which  he  assigns 
a length  of  five  stades  (about  1000  yards)  and  a 
breadth  of  30  feet,s  the  two  sides  of  the  river  were 
joined  together  by  a tunnel,  which  was  fifteen  feet 


1 Strab.  1.  s.  c.  Dept  tovs  <rrv~  ' * Herod,  i.  185. 

Xouy  <rrp<<f>ovTcr  «V  rrjt  KaXdfirjs  3 Ibid.  i.  180. 

<r\mvia  mptTiQtiuTiv,  fir  cVaXft-  4 Ibid.  i.  186. 

<f>oirr<s  xp**pa<rt  xaraypdt^ovtri,  x.rA.  | 5 Uiud.  Sic.  ii.  8,  § 2. 
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wide  and  twelve  high  to  the  spring  of  its  arched 
roof.6 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  which  the  city 
contained  were  the  two  palaces,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  great  temple  of  Belus. 
Herodotus  describes  ’ the  great  temple  as  con- 
tained within  a square  enclosure,  two  stades  (nearly 
a quarter  of  a mile)  both  in  length  and  breadth. 
Its  chief  feature  was  the  ziggurat  or  tower,  a 
huge  solid  mass  of  brickwork,  built  (like  all  Baby- 
lonian temple-towers)  in  stages,  square  being  em- 
placed on  square,  and  a sort  of  rude  pyramid  being 
thus  formed,9  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  main 
shrine  of  the  god.  The  basement  platform  of  the 
Belus  tower  was,  Herodotus  tells  us,  a stade,  or 
rather  more  than  200  yards,  each  way.  The 
number  of  stages  was  eight.  The  ascent  to  the 
highest  stage,  which  contained  the  shrine  of  the  god, 
was  on  the  outside,  and  consisted  either  of  steps,  or 
of  an  inclined  plane,  carried  round  the  four  sides  of 
the  building,  and  in  this  way  conducting  to  the  top. 
According  to  Strabo  the  tower  was  a stade  (606  feet 
9 inches)  in  height ; but  this  estimate,  if  it  is  any- 
thing more  than  a conjecture,  must  represent  rather 
the  length  of  the  winding  ascent  than  the  real 
altitude  of  the  building.  The  great  pyramid  itself 
was  only  480  feet  high  ; and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  any  Babylonian  building  ever  equalled  it. 
About  halfway  up  the  ascent  was  a resting-place 
with  seats,  where  persons  commonly  sat  a while  on 
their  way  to  the  summit.8  The  shrine  which 


* Piod.  Sic.  ii.  9,  § 2.  I * *Hv  Si  irvpapis  rtTpayuvoc  «'£ 

1 Ucrod.  i.  181.  Compare  Strab.  omijs  rrXtvBov.  (Strab.  1.  s.  c.) 
xvi.  1,  §5,  where  the  temple  is  called  I 0 Herod.  1.  s.  c. 

“ the  tomb  of  Belus.” 
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crowned  the  edifice  was  large  and  rich.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  it  contained  no  image  ; but  only 
a golden  table  and  a large  couch,  covered  with  a 
handsome  drapery.  This,  however,  was  after  the 
Persian  conquest  and  the  plunder  of  its  principal 
treasures.  Previously,  if  we  may  believe  Diodo- 
rus,10 the  shrine  was  occupied  by  three  colossal 
images  of  gold — one  of  Bel,  one  of  Beltis,  and  a 
third  of  Rhea  or  Ishtar.  Before  the  image  of  Beltis 
were  two  golden  lions,  and  near  them  twro  enormous 
serpents  of  silver,  each  thirty  talents  in  weight. 
The  golden  table — forty  feet  long  and  fifteen  broad 
— was  in  front  of  these  statues ; and  upon  it  stood 
two  huge  drinking-cups,  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
serpents.  The  shrine  also  contained  two  enormous 
censers,  and  three  golden  bowls,  one  for  each  of  the 
three  deities.11 

At  the  base  of  the  tower  was  a second  shrine  or 
chapel,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  contained  a 
sitting  image  of  Bel,  made  of  gold,  with  a golden 
table  in  front  of  it,  and  a stand  for  the  image,  of  the 
same  precious  metal.13  Here  too  Persian  avarice  had 
been  busy  ; for  anciently  this  shrine  had  possessed  a 
second  statue,  which  was  a human  figure  twelve  cubits 
high,  made  of  solid  gold.13  The  shrine  was  also  rich  in 
private  offerings.  Outside  the  building,  but  within 
the  sacred  enclosure,  were  two  altars,  a smaller  one  of 
gold,  on  which  it  was  customary  to  offer  sucklings, 
and  a larger  one,  probably  of  stone,  where  the 
worshippers  sacrificed  full-grown  victims.11 

10  Piod.  Sic.  ii.  9,  § 6.  11  Herod.  I.  s.  c. 

11  Ibid.  §§  6-8.  | ” The  great  altar  was  also  that  on 

12  Hero),  i.  183.  The  Chaldiean  which  a thousand  talents’  weight  of 
priests  told  Herodotus  that  the  gold  frankincense  was  offered  annually  at 
of  the  image,  table,  and  stand,  the  festival  of  the  god.  (Herod, 
weighod  altogether  800  talents.  I 1.  s.  c.) 
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The  great,  palace  was  a building  of  still  larger 
dimensions  than  the  great  temple.  According  to 
Diodorus,  it  was  situated  within  a triple  enclosure, 
the  innermost  wall  being  twenty  stades,  the  second 
forty  stades,  and  the  outermost  sixty  stades  (nearly 
seven  miles),  in  circumference.16  The  outer  wall  was 
built  entirely  of  plain  baked  brick.  The  middle, 
and  inner  walls  were  of  the  same  material  fronted 
with  enamelled  bricks,  representing  hunting-scenes. 
The  figures,  according  to  this  author,  were  larger 
than  the  life,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a great 
variety  of  animal  forms.  There  were  not  wanting, 
however,  a certain  number  of  human  forms  to 
enliven  the  scene ; and  among  these  were  two — 
a man  thrusting  his  spear  through  a lion,  and 
a woman  on  horseback,  aiming  at  a leopard  with  her 
javelin — which  the  later  Greeks  believe  to  represent 
the  mythic  Ninus  and  Semiramis.16  Of  the  character 
of  the  apartments  we  hear  nothing ; but  we  are  told 
that  the  palace  had  three  gates,  two  of  which  were  of 
brass,  and  that  these  had  to  be  opened  and  shut  by  a 
machine.” 

But  the  main  glory  of  the  palace  was  its  pleasure- 
ground — the  “ Hanging  Gardens,”  which  the  Greeks 
regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.18 
This  extraordinary  construction,  which  owed  its 
erection  to  the  whim  of  a woman,1’  was  a square,  each 
side  of  which  measured  400  Greek  feet.20  It  was  sup- 


15  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  § 4.  Quintus 
Curtius  knows,  however,  of  only  ono 
enclosure,  which  corres|X)nds  to  the 
innermost  wall  of  Diodorus,  having 
a circuit  of  twenty  stades.  Accord- 
ing to  Curtius,  this  wall  was  80  feet 
high,  and  its  foundations  were  laid 


30  feet  below  tho  surface  of  the  soil. 
( Exp.  Alex.  Magn.  v.  1.) 

“ Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  § 6. 

17  Ibid.  § 7. 

" Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 5. 

,J  See  below,  ch.  viii. 

” Diod.  Sic.  ii.  10,  § 3. 
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ported  Upon  several  tiers  of  open  arches,  built  one  over 
the  other,  like  the  walls  of  a classic  theatre,31  and  sus- 
taining at  each  stage,  or  story,  a solid  platform,  from 
which  the  piers  of  the  next  tier  of  arches  rose.  The 
building  towered  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  at 
least  seventy-five  feet,  and  was  covered  at  top  with 
a great  mass  of  earth,  in  which  there  grew  not 
merely  flowers  and  shrubs,  but  trees  also  of  the 
largest  size.1  Water  was  supplied  from  the  Euphrates 
through  pipes,  and  was  raised  (it  is  said)  by  a screw 
working  on  the  principle  of  Archimedes.3  To 
prevent  the  moisture  from  penetrating  into  the  brick- 
work and  gradually  destroying  the  building,  there 
were  interposed  between  the  bricks  and  the  mass  of 
soil,  first  a layer  of  reeds  mixed  with  bitumen,  then 
a double  layer  of  burnt  brick  cemented  with  gypsum, 
and  thirdly  a coating  of  sheet  lead.3  The  ascent  to  the 
garden  was  by  steps.4  On  the  way  up,  among  the 
arches  which  sustained  the  building,  were  stately 
apartments,5  which  must  have  been  pleasant  from 
their  coolness.  There  was  also  a chamber  within  the 
structure  containing  the  machinery  by  which  the 
water  was  raised.* 


21  Ibid,  mars  ttjv  irpoair^fiv  fivai 
OtnrpcrttSq. 

1 biod.  Sic.  ii.  10,  § 5.  Quintus 
Curtins  says  that  the  trunks  of  some 
of  the  trees  were  12  feet  in  diameter. 
(Kr/).  AIkc.  M'upi . v.  1.)  Strabo 
relates  that  some  of  the  piers  were 
made  hollow,  and  filled  with  earth, 
for  the  trees  to  strike  their  roots  down 
them.  But  few  trees  have  a tap-root 
8 This  is  the  explanation  given  of 
Strabo’s  se^Xiai,  dt*  a>r  rd  oda >p  nvrj- 
yoe  (is  tov  jciprov  airo  roO  Evsfrpdrov 
avv(\CiS  oi  rovro  Ttraypivoi 

(xvi.  1,  § 5 ; com  [are  lliod.  Sic.  v. 


37,  § 3).  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  water  was  really  raised  by  mear.s 
of  buckets  and  pulleys.  (See  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  409.) 

3 Diod.  Sic.  ii.  10,  § 5. 

3 Strab.  1.  8.  C.  ’H  5*  dyiaraTu 
<rr«'yi)  Tr/mofil'uTtis  (Aifiaxcimtr 

° Auurai  jSamXucai'.  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 

10,  § 6. 

* Ibid.  For  representations  of 
Assyrian  “ hanging  gardens,”  see 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  3KH,  awl  vol.  ii.  p. 
221.  This  garden  at  Babylon  must, 
however,  have  been  far  more  compli- 
cated and  more  stately. 
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Of  the  smaller  palace,  which  was  opposite  to  the 
larger  one,  on  the  other  side  the  river,  but  few  details 
have  come  down  to  us.  Like  the  large  palace,  it  was 
guarded  by  a triple  enclosure,  the  entire  circuit  of 
which  measured  (it  is  said)  thirty  stades.’  It  con- 
tained a number  of  bronze  statues,  which  the  Greeks 
believed  to  represent  the  god  Belus,  and  the 
sovereigns  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  together  with  their 
officers.  The  walls  were  covered  with  battle-scenes, 
and  hunting-scenes,7 8  vividly  represented  by  means  of 
bricks  painted  and  enamelled. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  town  and 
its  chief  edifices,  if  we  may  believe  the  descriptions 
of  eye-witnesses.  The  walls  which  enclosed  and 
guarded  the  whole — or  which,  perhaps  one  should 
rather  say,  guarded  the  district  within  which 
Babylon  was  placed — have  been  already  mentioned 
as  remarkable  for  their  great  extent,9  but  cannot  be 
dismissed  without  a more  special  and  minute 
description.  Like  the  “ Hanging  Gardens,”  they 
were  included  among  the  “ world’s  seven  wonders,”10 
and,  according  to  every  account  given  of  them,  their 
magnitude  and  construction  were  remarkable. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that,  according  to  the 
lowest  of  the  ancient  estimates,  the  entire  length  of 


7 Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  § 7. 

* IlapaT(i£fis  Kai  xvvi/yiti,  Diod. 
Sic.  1.  s.  c.  This  statement  of  tbo 
subjects  of  Baby  louiau  ornamentation 

is  so  completely  in  harmony  with 
the  practice  of  the  Assyrians  that  we 
cannot  doubt  its  truth.  War-scenes 
and  hunting-scenes  arc  decidedly 
those  which  predominated  on  the 
walls  of  an  Assyrian  ] lalace.  (See 

vol.  i.  p.  428.)  It  is  curious  to  find 
the  same  habits  continuing  in  the 


same  regions  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Julian.  See  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiv.  6,  whero  we  hear  of  a “ diver- 
sorium  opacum  et  amoenum,  gentiles 
picturas  per  omnes  tedium  | artes 
ostendens,  Itcgis  bestias  multi  plici 
venatione  tmcidantU to  which  the 
author  adds  the  remark,  “ nec  enim 
apud  eos  pingitur  vcl  tingitur  aliud 
printer  varies  credos  et  bella.” 

’ Supra,  p.  340. 

10  Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 5. 
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the  walls  was  360  stades,  or  more  than  forty-one 
miles.  With  respect  to  the  width,  we  have  two  very 
different  statements,11  one  by  Herodotus  and  the 
other  by  Clitarchus  and  Strabo.  Herodotus 12  makes 
the  width  50  royal  cubits  or  about  85  English  feet, 
Strabo  and  Q.  Curtius  reduced  the  estimate  to  32 
feet.13  There  is  still  greater  discrepancy  with  respect 
to  the  height  of  the  walls.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
height  was  200  royal  cubits,  or  300  royal  feet  (about 
335  feet  English)  ; Ctesias  made  it  50  fathoms,  or  300 
ordinary  Greek  feet  ;u  Pliny  and  Solinus15  substituting 
feet  for  the  royal  cubits  of  Herodotus,  made  the  alti- 
tude 235  feet;  Philostratus1*  and  Q.  Curtius,17  follow- 
ing perhaps  some  one  of  Alexander's  historians,  gave 
for  the  height  150  feet;  finally  Clitarchus,  as 
reported  by  Diodorus  Siculus,18  and  Strabo,19  who 
probably  followed  him,  have  left  us  the  very 
moderate  estimate  of  75  feet.  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  these  numbers.  The  supposition  that  some 
of  them  belong  properly  to  the  outer,  and  others  to 
the  inner  wall,20  will  not  explain  the  discrepancies — 
for  the  measurements  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be 
reduced  to  two  sets  of  dimensions.1  The  only 


11  The  statement  of  Pliny  (//.  N. 
vi.  26),  which  Solinus  copies  ( i'oly - 
hi>t.  c.  60),  may  perhaps  not  rest  on 
i lata  elistiuct  from  those  of  Hero- 
dotus. These  writers  may  merely 
soften  down  the  cuhits  of  Herodotus 
into  feet. 

13  Herod,  i.  178. 

15  Strab.  1.  u.  c. ; Q.  Curtius,  v.  1. 

’*  Ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  § 3. 

15  See  the  ]>assage8  quoted  in  note 
".  Pliny  and  Solinus  make  the  royal 
foot  exceed  the  common  one  by  the 
same  amount  (3  fingers’  breadth)  by  i 
which  Herodotus  regards  the  royal 
as  exceeding  the  summon  cubit. 


15  l’hilostr.  Vit.  Akx.  Tyan.  L 25. 

17  <J.  Curt.  L s.  c. 

**  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  § 4. 

18  Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 5. 

* This  is  M.  Oppcrt’s  view.  (See 
his  Expedition  Scientifiquc  cn  Mcso- 
potamie,  tom.  i.  p.  225.)  The  author 
of  the  present  work  was,  he  believes, 
the  first  to  suggest  it.  (See  his 
article  on  Babylon  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Uiblieal  Dictiumiry,  vol.  L p.  150.) 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  view 
aptrears  to  him  not  to  be  tenable. 

1 Without  reckoning  the  late  and 
absurd  Orosius,  who  gave  the  wall 
a breadth  of  375  feet  ( Hist.  ii.  6), 
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conclusion  which  it  seems  possible  to  draw  from  the 
conflicting  testimony  is,  that  the  numbers  were 
either  rough  guesses  made  by  very  unskilful  tra- 
vellers, or  else  were  (in  most  cases)  intentional  exag- 
gerations palmed  upon  them  by  the  native  ciceroni. 
Still  the  broad  facts  remain  — first,  that  the  walls 
enclosed  an  enormous  space,  which  was  very  par- 
tially occupied  by  buildings secondly,  that  they 
were  of  great  and  unusual  thickness;3  and  thirdly, 
that  they  were  of  a vast  height4 — seventy  or  eighty 
feet  at  least  in  the  time  of  Alexander  after  the  wear 
and  tear  of  centuries  and  the  violence  of  at  least 
three  conquerors.5 

The  general  character  of  the  construction  is  open 
to  but  little  doubt.  The  wall  was  made  of  bricks, 
either  baked  in  kilns,6  or  (more  probably)  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  laid  in  a cement  of  bitumen,  with 


or  the  blundering  Scholiast  on  Ju-  I be  said  that  there  arc  really  four 
venal  {Sat.  x.  171),  who  reversed  j different  estimates  for  the  height, 
the  numbers  of  Pliny  and  Solinus,  j and  three  for  the  width  of  the  walls, 
for  the  height  and  breadth,  it  must  \ See  the  subjoined  table. 


intimate*  of  Height. 

Estimates  of  Width. 

FnL 

Herodotus  (200  royal  cubits)  ..  = 335  ) 

Cicalas  (50  fathoxne) — 300  J 

1’liny  (200  royal  feet) « 235  ) 

Sollnna  (ditto)  — 235  ) 

I’liilogtraius  (3  half  pletbra)  ..  =s  150  i 

y.  Curtins  (100  cubits)  ..  ..  = 150) 

ClltarchUB  (50  cubita) = 75  1 

Strabo  (ditto)  — 75  J 

Fiwi. 

..  (50  royal  cubits)  .,  t)5 
..  (unknown) 

. . (50  ruyal  feet)  . . 60  y 

. . (ditto) 60 ) 

. . (less  than  a plethron) 

..  (32  feet) 32, 

..  (unknown)  l 

..  (32  feel) 321 

2 See  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  1.  Totaimj 
i(T<os  tori  kuI  Ba^uXtiu',  ant  na<ra 

iJtis  7 ~tpiypatf)r)V  t\ti  paXXov  tBvovs 
rj  nuXcw  f)S  yc  (fxia'iv  taXaiKvias 
Tpirrjv  rjptpav  ovk  aicrOtaOui  n ptpos 
rfis  TTuXtue.  Compare  Jerem.  li.  31. 

3 Jerem.  1L  58.  4 Ibid.  ver.  53. 


5 Cyrus,  l>arius,  and  Xerxes. 

6 So  Herodotus  (i.  179.  tXKvaavrtf 
dt  rrXtvOovs  freavas,  urrmj<rav  airras  tv 
KuplvuKTi ).  But  we  may  Ixs  tolerably 
certain  that  crude  brick  formed  the 
main  material,  and  that  at  the  utmost 
the  facings  were  of  burnt  brick. 
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occasional  layers  of  reeds  between  the  courses. 
Externally  it  was  protected  by  a wide  and  deep  moat. 
On  the  summit  were  low  towers,’  rising  above  the 
wall  to  the  height  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet,8  and 
probably  serving  as  guard-rooms  for  the  defenders. 
These  towers  are  said  to  have  been  250  in  number  ;* 
they  were  least  numerous  on  the  western  face  of 
the  city,  where  the  wall  ran  along  the  marshes.10 
They  were  probably  angular,  not  round ; and, 
instead  of  extending  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  wall,  they  were  placed  along  its  outer  and 
inner  edge,  tower  facing  tower,  with  a wide  space 
between  them — “ enough,”  Herodotus  says,  “ for 
a four-horse  chariot  to  turn  in.”11  The  wall  did 
not  depend  on  them  for  its  strength,  but  on  its 
own  height  and  thickness,  which  were  such  as  to 
render  scaling  and  mining  equally  hopeless. 

Such  was  Babylon,  according  to  the  descriptions  of 
the  ancients — a great  city,  built  on  a very  regular 
plan,  surrounded  by  populous  suburbs  interspersed 
among  fields  and  gardens,  the  whole  being  included 
within  a large  square  strongly  fortified  enceinte. 
When  we  turn  from  this  picture  of  the  past  to 
contemplate  the  present  condition  of  the  localities, 
we  are  at  first  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  small 
traces  which  remain  of  so  vast  and  wonderful  a 
metropolis.  “ The  broad  walls  of  Babylon  ” are 
“ utterly  broken  ” down,  and  her  “ high  gates 
burned  with  fire.”11  “ The  golden  city  hath  ceased.”13 
God  has  “ swept  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction.”14 


’ Sec  the  description  of  Herodotus 

(1.  8.  C.> 

* Q.  Curtius  says  10  feet  (v.  1); 
Strabo  10  cubits  (xvi.  1,  § 6). 


* Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  § 4. 

10  Ibid.  § 5.  11  Herod.  1.  s.  c. 

12  Jerem.  li.  58.  u Isaiah  xiv.  4. 
14  Ibid.  vcr.  23. 
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“ The  glory  of  the  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldees’  excellency,”  is  become  “as  when  God 
overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.”15  The  traveller 
who  passes  through  the  land  is  at  first  inclined  to  say 
that  there  are  no  ruins,  no  remains,  of  the  mighty 
city  which  once  lorded  it  over  the  earth.  By  and 
by,  however,  he  begins  to  see  that  though  ruins 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  scarcely 
exist — though  there  are  no  arches,  no  pillars,  but 
one  or  two  appearances  of  masonry  even — yet  the 
whole  country  is  covered  with  traces  of  exactly  that 
kind  which  it  was  prophesied  Babylon  should  leave.16 
Vast  “ heaps  ” or  mounds,  shapeless  and  unsightly, 
are  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  entire  region 
where  it  is  certain  that  Babylon  anciently  stood,  and 
between  the  “ heaps  ” the  soil  is  in  many  places 
composed  of  fragments  of  pottery  and  bricks,  and 
deeply  impregnated  with  nitre,  infallible  indications 
of  its  having  once  been  covered  with  buildings.  As 
the  traveller  descends  southward  from  Baghdad  ho 
finds  these  indications  increase,  until,  on  nearing  the 
Euphrates  a few  miles  beyond  Mohawil  ho  notes  that 
they  have  become  continuous,  and  finds  himself  in  a 
region  of  mounds,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous 
size. 

These  mounds  begin  about  five  miles  above 
Hillah,1  and  extend  for  a distance  of  above  three 
miles3  from  north  to  south  along  the  course  of  the 
river,  lying  principally  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank. 
The  ruins  on  this  side  consist  chiefly  of  three  great 


15  Isaiah  xiii.  19. 

" Jerem.  li.  37.  “And  Babylon 
shall  become  heaps.”  Compare  L 26. 

1 I,ayard,  Ninevth  and  Babylon, 
p.  502. 


a Six  thousand  yards  (nearly  31 
miles),  according  to  Cant.  Selby. 
( Memoir  on  thv  Ruins  of  Babylon, 
P-4.) 
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masses  of  building.  The  most  northern,  to  which 
the  Arabs  at  the  present  day  apply  the  name  of 
BABIL3 — the  true  native  appellation  of  the  ancient 
city4 — is  a vast  pile  of  brickwork  of  an  irregular 
quadrilateral  shape,  with  precipitous  sides  furrowed 
by  ravines,  and  with  a flat  top.  Of  the  four  faces 
of  the  ruins  the  southern  seems  to  be  the  most 
perfect.5  It  extends  a distance  of  about  200  yards,6 
or  almost  exactly  a stade,  and  runs  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  from  west  to  east.  At  its  eastern 
extremity  it  forms  a right  angle  with  the  east  face,’ 
which  runs  nearly  due  north  for  about  180  yards,4 
also  almost  in  a straight  line.  The  western  and 
northern  faces  are  apparently  much  worn  away. 
Here  are  the  chief  ravines,  and  here  is  the  greatest 
seeming  deviation  from  the  original  lines  of  the 
building.  The  greatest  height  of  the  Babil  mound 
is  130  or  140  feet.8  It  is  mainly  composed  of 
sun-dried  brick,  but  shows  signs  of  having  been  faced 
with  fire-burnt  brick,  carefully  cemented  with  an 
excellent  white  mortar.10  The  bricks  of  this  outer 


3 This  is  the  Mujelibd  (“  the  over-  * Ricli  made  the  length  of  the 
turned”)  of  Rich  ( Memoirs  on  Baby-  smith  side  of  Rahil  219  yards  ( First 
Ion,  passim), and  Ker  Porter (Tmvels,  Memoir,  p.  28);  M.  Oppert  (1.  s.  c.) 
vol.  ii.  pp.  339-349).  The  Arabs  now  makes  it  180  metres  (197  yards), 
apply  the  name  MujeliW  to  the  cen-  7 Oppert,  1.  s.  c. 
tral  or  Kasr  heap.  (Rayard,  Nin.  » Rich,  1.  s.  c.  Compare  M.  Op- 
and  Bab.  p.  505).  pert’s  plan  of  the  ruin.  Ker  Porter's 

• The  final  syllable  in  Rabyl-ou  is  230  feet  ( Travels , vol.  ii.  p.  340) 
a Greek  nominatival  ending.  The  js  an  extraordinary  misrepresenta- 
real  name  of  the  city  was  Bab-il,  tion. 

“the  Gate  of  the  G ml  II,  or  “ the  » Kicli  estimated  the  height  of  the 
Gate  of  God.  The  .lews  changed  s. E.  or  highest  angle  at  141  feet, 
the  name  to  llabel  (^3?),  in  derisive  i M.  Oppert  sifives  the  greatest  height 
reference  to  the  “confusion  of  of  the  ruin  as  40  metres,  or  131  feet, 
tongues.'’  . ( Expedition , vol.  i.  p.  168.) 

“ Opjwrt,  Exp61ition  Scientifi'iue,  10  Rayard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
tom.  i.  p.  169.  p.  505. 
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View  of  the  B»bil  mound  from  the  Kasr. 


facing  bear  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
A very  small  portion  of  the  original  structure  has 
been  laid  bare — enough  however  to  show  that  the 
lines  of  the  building  did  not  slope  like  those  of  a 
pyramid,11  but  were  perpendicular,  and  that  the  side 
' walls  had,  at  intervals,  the  support  of  buttresses.1’ 
This  vast  building,  whatever  it  was,  stood  within 
a square  enclosure,  two  sides  of  which,  the  northern 


11  M.  Oppert  regards  the  Babil 
mound  as  the  “ Tomb  of  Beilis,” 
which  lie  distinguishes  from  the 

VOL.  Ilf. 


Temple  of  Bel.  He  gives  it  the  shape 
of  a pyramid,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  65  degrees.  12  Layard,  1.  s.  c. 

2 A 
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and  eastern,  are  still  very  distinctly  marked.'3  A 
long  low  line  of  rampart  runs  for  400  yards  parallel 

to  the  cast  face  of  the 
*KCO  building,  at  a distance 

of  120  or  130  yards,  and 
a similar  but  somewhat 
longer  line  of  mound 
runs  parallel  to  the  north 
face  at  rather  a greater 
distance  from  it.  On 
the  west  a third  line 
could  be  traced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present 
now  to  be  obliterated. 


Ground-plan  of  the  Babil  mound,  with  it& 
rampart,  and  traces  of  on  old  canal. 


century;14  but  it  appears 
Here  and  on  the  south  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
canal,15  the  construction  of  which  may  have  caused 
the  disappearance  of  the  southern,  and  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  western  line. 

Below  the  Babil  mound,  which  stands  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  ruins,  are  two  principal  masses, 
the  more  northern  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
EL  KASR,  “ the  Palace,”  and  the  more  southern 
as  “ the  mound  of  Amran,”  from  the  tomb  of  a 
reputed  prophet,  Amran-ibn-Ali,  which  crowns  its 
summit.15  The  Kasr  mound  is  an  oblong  square, 
about  700  yards  long  by  GOO  broad,"  with  the 
sides  facing  the  cardinal  points.  Its  height18  above 


,J  See  the  plans  of  Ker  Porter 
( Travels , vol.  ii.  pi.  73,  opp.  p.  349) 
and  Selby.  M.  Oppcrt  wholly  omits 
this  enceinte.  14  Ker  Porter,  p.  345. 

15  See  the  above  plan,  which  fol- 
lows the  map  of  Capt.  Selby. 

14  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  BOS ; 
Loftua,  ChaUlcea  and  Susiana,  p.  17. 


17  “ Seven  hundred  yards  both  in 
length  and  breadth  ’’  (Rich,  Find 
Memoir,  p.  22).  “ Its  length  is  nearly 
800  yards,  its  breadth  600”  (Ker 
Porter,  Travel >,  vol.  ii.  p.  355). 
Capt.  Selby  and  M.  ( )ppcrt  agree  in 
giving  the  ruin  an  oblong  shape. 

'*  Ker  Porter,  p.  365. 

* 
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the  plain  is  70  feet.  Its  longer  direction  is  from 
north  to  south.  As  far  as  it  has  been  penetrated,  it 
consists  mainly  of 
rubbish — loose  bricks, 
tiles  and  fragments 
of  stone.18  In  a few 
places  only  are  there 
undisturbed  remains 
of  building.  One  such 
relic  is  a subterranean 
passage,  seven  feet  in 
height,  floored  and 
walled  with  baked 

Jfcnd  C0V6rG(i  in  ^ P*uce.  B.  Solitary  tree.  C.  Colossal  lion. 

at  the  top  with  great  blocks  of  sandstone,20  which  may 
either  have  been  a secret  exit,  or  more  probably  an 
enormous  drain.  Another  is  the  Kasr,  or  “ palace  ” 
proper,  whence  the  mound  has  its  name.  This  is 
a fragment  of  excellent  brick  masonry  in  a wonder- 
ful state  of  preservation,  consisting  of  walls,  piers, 
and  buttresses,  and  in  places  ornamented  with 
pilasters,1  but  of  too  fragmentary  a character  to 
furnish  the  modern  inquirer  with  any  clue  to 
the  original  plan  of  the  building.  The  bricks  are 
of  a pale  yellow  colour  and  of  the  best  possible 
quality,  nearly  resembling  our  fire-bricks.2  They 
are  stamped,  one  and  all,  with  the  name  and  titles 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  mortar  in  which  they 
are  laid  is  a fine  lime  cement,  which  adheres  so 
closely  to  the  bricks  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 

n Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p,  505.  1 Layard,  pp.  505,  506.  Compare 

" Rich,  First  Memoir , pp.  23,  24 ; Rich,  p.  25. 

Layanl.  p.  506.  * Rich,  pp.  22  and  61. 

2 A 2 
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a specimen  entire.3  In  the  dust  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls  are  numerous  fragments  of  brick,  painted, 
and  covered  with  a thick  enamel  or  glaze.4  Here  too 
have  been  found  a few  fragments  of  sculptured 
stone,5  and  slabs  containing  an  account  of  the 
erection  of  a palatial  edifice  by  Nebuchadnezzar.* 
Near  the  northern  edge  of  the  mound,  and  about 
midway  in  its  breadth  is  a colossal  figure  of  a 
lion,7  rudely  carved  in  black  basalt,  standing  over 
the  prostrate  figure  of  a man  with  arms  outstretched. 
A single  tree  grows  on  the  huge  ruin,  which  the 
Arabs  declare  to  be  of  a species  not  known  elsewhere, 
and  regard  as  a remnant  of  the  hanging  garden  of 
Bokht-i-nazar.  It  is  a tamarisk  of  no  rare  kind, 
but  of  very  great  age,  in  consequence  of  which,  and 
of  its  exposed  position,  the  growth  and  foliage  are 
somewhat  peculiar.8 

South  of  the  Kasr  mound,  at  the  distance  of 
about  800  yards,  is  the  remaining  great  mass  of 
ruins,  the  mound  of  Jumjuma,  or  of  Amran.  The 
general  shape  of  this  mound  is  triangular,®  but 
it  is  very  irregular  and  ill-defined,  so  as  scarcely 
to  admit  of  accurate  description.10  Its  three  sides 
face  respectively  a little  east  of  north,  a little  south 


* Layard,  p.  006 ; Rich,  p.  25 ; 
Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  366,  366. 

* Lavard,  p.  607 ; Oppert,  tom.  i. 
p.  143. 

* As  the  frieze  discovered  by  Mr. 
Layard  (jVtn.  and  Bab.  p.  508 X of 
which  a representation  is  given  below 
(p.  390X  and  one  or  two  fragments 
recovered  by  the  French. 

* Sec  the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol. 
ii.  p.  480,  2nd  edition.  Compare 
Oppert,  Expedition,  tom.  i.  p.  149. 


7 Layard,  p.  507  ; Oppert,  tom.  i. 
p.  148.  According  to  the  latter  author, 
the  length  of  the  lion  is  four  metres, 
or  13  J feet,  and  its  height  three  metres, 
or  9 feet  10  inches. 

" Oppert,  pp.  147,  148. 

* Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.  M. 
Oppert  calls  it  a trapezium  (p.  157X 
but  his  plan  is,  roughly  speaking,  a 
triangle.  Rich  says  it  is  shaped  like 
a quadrant  (p.  21). 

*°  Layard,  Nin.  <6  Bab.  p.  509,  note. 
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of  east,  and  a little  south  of  west.  The  south-west- 
ern side,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Eu- 
phrates and  seems  to 
have  been  once  washed 
by  the  river,11  is  longer 
than  either  of  the  others, 
extending  a distance 
of  above  a thousand 
yards,13  while  the  south- 
eastern may  be  800 
yards,  and  the  north- 
eastern 700.  Innumer- 
able ravines  traverse 
the  mound  on  every 
side,  penetrating  it 
nearly  to  its  centre. 

The  surface  is  a series 
of  undulations.  Neither  masonry,  nor  sculpture  is 
anywhere  apparent.  All  that  meets  the  eye  is  a 
mass  of  debris;  and  the  researches  hitherto  made 
have  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  distinct  traces  of 
building.  Occasional  bricks  are  found,  generally  of 
poor  material,  and  bearing  the  names  and  titles  of 
some  of  the  earlier  Babylonian  monarchs;  but  the 
trenches  opened  in  the  pile  have  in  no  case  laid  bare 
even  the  smallest  fragment  of  a wall.13 

Besides  the  remains  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed, the  most  remarkable  are  certain  long  lines  of 


Plan  of  the  mound  of  Amis:],  according  to 
M.  Oppert. 


11  Sec  the  author’s  article  on  ‘ lia-  (p.21).  M.  Oppert  calls  the  greatest 
bylon’  in  Dr.  Smith’s  lid/Ural  Die-  length  500  metres  (547  yanls) ; hut 
lionary,  vol.  i.  p.  151.  Compare  his  own  plan  shows  a distance  of  600 
Oppert,  Esjiidition,  tom.  i.  p.  157.  metres  (K56  yards).  C'apt.  Selby’s 
11  Rich  says  the  length  is  1 100  , map  agrees  nearly  with  Rich, 
yards,  and  the  greatest  breadth  800  15  See  Layard,  Am.  Jc  Bab.  p.509. 
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rampart  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  lie  outside 
the  other  ruins,  enclosing  them  all,  except  the  mound 
of  Babil.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  there 
is  to  be  traced,  in  the  first  place,  a double  line  of 
wall  or  rampart,  having  a direction  nearly  due  north 
and  south,1 *  which  lies  east  of  the  Kasr  and  Amrau 
mounds,  at  the  distance  from  them  of  about  1000 
yards.  Beyond  this  is  a single  line  of  rampart 
to  the  north-east,  traceable  for  about  two  miles,  the 
direction  of  which  is  nearly  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  and  a double  line  of  rampart  to 
the  south-east,3  traceable  for  a mile  and  a half, 
with  a direction  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The 
two  lines  in  this  last  case  are  from  600  to  700  yards 
apart,  and  diverge  from  one  another  as  they  run 
out  to  the  north-east.  The  inner  of  the  two  meets 
the  north-eastern  rampart  nearly  at  a right  angle, 
and  is  clearly  a part  of  the  same  work.  It  is 
questioned  hbwever  whether  this  line  of  fortification 
is  ancient,  and  not  rather  a construction  belonging 
to  Parthian  times.3 

A low  line  of  mounds  is  traceable  between  the 
western  face  of  the  Amran  and  Kasr  hills,  and  the 
present  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  bounding  a 
sort  of  narrow  valley,  in  which  either  the  main 
stream  of  the  Euphrates,  or  at  any  rate  a branch 
from  it,  seems  anciently  to  have  flowed. 


1 See  the  plan9  of  Rich,  Ker  Por- 
ter, anil  Selby,  which  all  mark  very 
distinctly  the  double  line  in  question. 

Capt.  Selby’s  survey  makes  the  two 
lines  uot  quite  parallel,  and  gives 
both  of  them  a slight  leaning  to  the 

west  of  north.  M.  Oppert’s  plan  repre- 
sents them  very  mcagerly  and  untruly. 


s M.  Oppert  has  only  a single  line 
here ; but  a double  lino  is  shown  by 
all  tbe  other  authorities.  The  true 
direction  of  the  line  was  for  the  first 
time  given  by  Capt.  Selby. 

’ This  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson.  M.  Oppert  regards  the 
work  as  Babylonian. 
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On  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  the  chief  remains 
are  of  the  same  kind.  West  of  the  river,  a rampart 
twenty  feet  high4  runs  for  nearly  a mile5 *  parallel 
with  the  general  line  of  the  Amran  mound,  at 
the  distance  of  about  1000  yards  from  the  old  course 
of  the  stream.  At  either  extremity  the  line  of 
the  rampart  turns  at  a right  angle,  running  down 
towards  the  river,  and  being  traceable  towards  the 
north  for  400  yards  and  towards  the  south  for  fifty 
or  sixty.*  It  is  evident  that  there  was  ouce,  before 
the  stream  flowed  in  its  present  channel,  a rect- 
angular enclosure  a mile  long  and  1000  yards  broad, 
opposite  to  the  Amran  mound;  and  there  are 
indications  that  within  this  enceinte  was  at  least 
one  important  building,  which  was  situated  near 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  enclosure,  on  the 
banks  of  the  old  course  of  the  river.  The  bricks 
found  at  this  point  bear  the  name  of  Neriglissar. 

There  are  also,  besides  these  ramparts  and  the 
great  masses  of  ruin  above  described,  a vast  number 
of  scattered  and  irregular  heaps  or  hillocks  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  chiefly  however  upon  the  eastern 
bank.  Of  these  one  only  seems  to  deserve  distinct 
mention.  This  is  the  mound  called  El  Ilomeira,  “ the 
Red,” — which  lies  due  east  of  the  Kasr,  distant  from 
it  about  800  yards, — a mound  said  to  be  300  yards 
long  by  100  wide,7  and  to  attain  an  elevation  of 


4 So  Capt.  Selby.  See  his  Map, 

Sheet  I. 

* The  line  has  several  gaps,  more 
especially  one  very  wide  one  in  the 

middle ; through  which  no  fewer 
than  five  canals  have  passed  at  some 
time  or  other.  But  the  position  of 


the  fragments  which  remain  suffi- 
ciently indicates  that  the  work  was 
originally  continuous. 

4 See  Capt.  Selby’s  plan,  which  is 
the  only  trustworthy  authority  for 
the  ruins  on  the  right  bank. 

7 Her  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
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GO  or  70  feet.9  It  is  composed  of  baked  brick  of 
a bright  red  colour,  and  must  Lave  been  a building 
of  a very  considerable  height  resting  upon  a 
somewhat  confined  base.  Its  bricks  are  inscribed 
along  their  edges,  not  (as  is  the  usual  practice)  on 
their  lower  face.9 

The  only  other  ancient  work  of  any  importance 
of  which  some  remains  are  still  to  be  traced,  is  a 
brick  embankment  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream 
between  the  Kasr  and  the  Babil  mounds,10  extending 
for  a distance  of  a thousand  yards  in  a line  which 
has  a slight  curve  and  a general  direction  of  S.S.W. 
The  bricks  of  this  embankment  are  of  a bright 
red  colour,  and  of  great  hardness.11 *  They  are  laid 
wholly  in  bitumen.  The  legend  which  they  bear 
shows  that  the  quay  was  constructed  by  Nabonidus. 

Such  then  are  the  ruins  of  Babylon — the  whole 
that  can  now  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  the 
“ beauty  of  the  Chaldees’  excellency  ”ia — the  “ Great 
Babylon  ” of  Nebuchadnezzar.13  Within  a space 
little  more  than  three  miles  long  and  a mile  and 
three-quarters  broad  are  contained  all  the  undoubted 
remains14  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  old  world. 


9 Ker  Porter,  1.  s,  c.  Capfc.  Selby 
makes  the  height  G5  feet  (sec  his  Map, 
Sheet  I.).  M.  Oppert  calls  the  mound 
“ very  lofty”  (tres-<-lev<i),  but  ho 
gives  no  estimate  of  its  height. 
(Expedition,  tom.  i.  p.  183.) 

“ Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

10  This  emtnnkment  iB  placed  too 

low  in  the  very  imperfect  chart  of 

the  ruins,  which  the  author  drew  fur 

the  first  edition  of  his  Herodotus 
(vol.  ii.  p.  571).  He  owes  an  apology 

to  M.  Oppert  for  having  found  fault 
with  his  emplacement  of  the  work. 
Capt.  Selby’s  survey  shows  that  in 


this  point  M.  Oppert  was  perfectly 
correct. 

" Oppert,  Expedition,  tom.  i.  p. 
184. 

n Isaiah  xiii.  19. 

,J  Dan.  iv.  30. 

14  As  we  do  not  know  what  [iosi- 
tion  in  the  city  the  Royal  quarter 
occupied  (for  we  must  not  press  the 
« piertp  of  Herodotus),  we  cannot 
say  with  absolute  certainty  that  the 
city  contained  even  such  groups  as, 
for  instance,  those  east  and  north- 
east of  liabil,  or  again  those  on  the 
I west  bank  opposite  the  quay  of  Na- 
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These  remains,  however,  do  not  serve  in  any  way 
to  define  the  ancient  limits  of  the  place.  They 
are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  nitrous  soil,  and 
by  low  heaps  which  it  has  not  been  thought  worth 
while  to  excavate,  but  which  the  best  judges 
assign  to  the  same  era  as  the  great  mounds,  and 
believe  to  mark  the  sites  of  the  temples  and 
other  public  buildings  of  the  ancient  city.  Masses 
of  this  kind  are  most  frequent  to  the  north  and  east. 
Sometimes  they  are  almost  continuous  for  miles; 
and  if  we  take  the  Kasr  mound  as  a centre,  and 
mark  about  it  an  area  extending  five  miles  in 
each  direction  (which  would  give  a city  of  the  size 
described  by  Ctesias  and  the  historians  of  .Alexander), 
we  shall  scarcely  find  a single  square  mile  of  the 
hundred  without  some  indications  of  ancient  build- 
ings upon  its  surface.  The  case  is  not  like  that  of 
Nineveh,  where  outside  the  walls  the  country  is 
for  a considerable  distance  singularly  bare  of  ruins.11 
The  mass  of  Babylonian  remains  extending  from 
Babil  to  Amran  does  not  correspond  to  the  whole 
enceinte  of  Nineveh,  but  to  the  mound  of  Koyuujik. 
It  has  every  appearance  of  being,  not  the  city,  but 
“ the  heart  of  the  city  — the  “ Royal  quarter  ”n — 
outside  of  which  were  the  streets  and  squares,  and 
still  further  off,  the  vanished  walls.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  the  southern  capital  should  have  so 


bonidus.  It  is  of  course  highly  pro- 
bable that  these  aud  all  other  neigh- 
bouring mounds  formed  a part  of  the 
ancient  town. 

15  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

14  bayard,  Xineveh  and  liabylon, 
p.  491  : — “ Sonthward  of  llabcl  for 
the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles 


there  is  almost  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  mounds,  the  ruins  of  vast  edifices, 
collected  together  as  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  city.'" 

17  M.  Oppert  ( Expedition  Scien- 
tifigtu'.  Maps)  calls  the  whole  mass 
of  ruins  from  Rahil  to  Amran  the 
“ cit4  royale  de  babylonc." 
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greatly  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  the  northern  one. 
But,  if  we  follow  the  indications  presented  by  the 
respective  sites,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that 
there  was  really  this  remarkable  difference. 

It  has  to  be  considered  in  conclusion  how  far  we 
can  identify  the  various  ruins  above  described  with 
the  known  buildings  of  the  ancient  capital,  and 
to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  upon  the 
existing  remains  the  true  plan  of  the  city.  Fancy, 
if  it  discards  the  guidance  of  fact,  may  of  course 
with  the  greatest  ease  compose  plans  of  a charming 
completeness.  A rigid  adherence  to  existing  data 
will  produce,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a somewhat  meagre 
and  fragmentary  result;  but  most  persons  will 
feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  maxim  of 
Hesiod18  applies — nXeov  ijfuav  nam-os — “the  half  is 
preferable  to  the  whole.” 

The  one  identification  which  may  be  made  upon 
certain  and  indeed  indisputable  evidence  is  that 
of  the  Kasr  mound  with  the  palace  built  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.19  The  tradition  which  has  attached 
the  name  of  Kasr  or  “ Palace  ” to  this  heap  is 
confirmed  by  inscriptions  upon  slabs  found  on 
the  spot,  wherein  Nebuchadnezzar  declares  the 
building  to  be  his  “ Grand  Palace.”1  The  bricks 
of  that  part  of  the  ruiu  which  remains  uncovered 
bear,  one  and  all,  the  name  of  this  king;9  and 


" lies.  Op.  et  D.  L 40. 

*’  Berosus,  Fr.  14. 

* According  to  M.  Oppert,  several 
pavement  slabs  found  on  the  Kasr 
mound  bear  the  following  inscription : 
“ Grand  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  son  of  Nalxipolassar, 
king  of  Babylon,  who  walked  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods  Nebo  and  Mero- 


dach,  bis  lords.” 

See  the  ExpMition  ScUntifiqxu, 
tonr.  i.  p.  149. 

* laryard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon , 
p.  500.  The  bricks  are  all  laid  with 
the  inscription  downward*,  a sure 
sign  that  they  have  never  been  dis- 
turbed, but  remain  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's builders  placed  them. 
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it  is  thus  clear  that  here  stood  in  ancient  times  the 
great  work  of  which  Berosus  speaks  as  remarkable 
for  its  height  and  splendour.3 4 * 6  If  a confirmation  of 
the  fact  were  needed  after  evidence  of  so  decisive 
a character,  it  would  be  found  in  the  correspondence 
between  the  remains  found  on  the  mound  and  the 
description  left  us  of  the  “ greater  palace  ” by 
Diodorus.  Diodorus  relates  that  the  walls  of  this 
edifice  were  adorned  with  coloured  representations 
of  hunting-scenes  •*  and  modern  explorers  find  that 
the  whole  soil  of  the  mound,  and  especially  the 
part  on  which  the  fragment  of  ruin  stands,  is  full 
of  broken  pieces  of  enamelled  brick,  varied  in 
hue,  and  evidently  containing  portions  of  human 
and  animal  forms.8 

But  if  the  Kasr  represents  the  palace  built  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  is  generally  allowed  by  those 
who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject,* 
it  seems  to  follow  almost  as  a certainty,7  that  the 
Amran  mound  is  the  site  of  that  old  palatial  edifice 
to  which  the  erection  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  an 
addition.  Berosus  expressly  states  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s building  “adjoined  upon”  the  former 
palace,8  a description  which  is  fairly  applicable 


3 Berosus,  Fr.  14.  BacrcXrca  . . . 
Liv  to  fiiv  dvdanyia  Kal  Tr/e  irtpav 
TToXvrtXftav  irtpitroov  iffios  hv  rtij 
Xiyfif. 

4 Diotl.  Sic.  ii.  8,  § G. 

s Bayard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  507 ; Oppert,  Expidiiion  Scion- 
tifique,  tom.  i.  pp.  143-145.  Por- 
tions of  a linn,  of  a horse,  and  of 
a human  face,  have  been  distinctly 
recognised. 

6 M.  Oppert  agrees  on  tViis  joint 

with  Mr.  Layard  ami  Sir  Henry 


Ilawlinson  ( Expedition , tom.  i.  pp. 
140-150). 

’ M.  Oppert  ( KxpeilUioti , tom.  i. 
pj>.  157-167)  argues  that  the  Mound 
of  Amran  represents  the  ancient 
“ hanging  gardens.”  But  his  own 
estimate  of  its  area  is  15  hectares 
(37  acres),  while  the  area  of  the 
“ hanging  gardens  ” was  less  than 
four  acres  according  to  Strabo  (xvi. 
1,  § 5)  and  Diodorus  (ii.  10,  § 2). 

8 Beros.  1.  s.  c.  UpoaKarfo-KivacFe 
roc  s ircirpucoc?  /to  in  A t coir  crcpci  ftaoi- 
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to  the  Amran  mound  by  means  of  a certain  latitude 
of  interpretation,  but  which  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  any  of  the  other  ruins.  This  argument  would 
be  conclusive,  even  if  it  stood  alone.  It  has, 
however,  received  an  important  corroboration  in 
the  course  of  recent  researches.  From  the  Amran 
mound,  and  from  this  part  of  Babylon  only,  have 
monuments  been  recovered  of  an  earlier  date  than 
Nebuchadnezzar.9  Here  and  here  alone  did  the 
early  kings  leave  memorials  of  their  presence  in 
Babylon;  and  here  consequently  we  may  presume 
stood  the  ancient  royal  residence. 

If  then  all  the  principal  ruins  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  the  Babil 
mound  and  the  long  lines  marking  walls  or 
embankments,  be  accepted  as  representing  the 
“ great  palace  ” or  “ citadel  ” of  the  classical  writers, 
we  must  recognise  in  the  remains  west  of  the 
ancient  course  of  the  river — the  oblong  square 
enclosure  and  the  important  building  at  its  south- 
east angle10 — the  second  or  “smaller  palace”  of 
Ctesias,  which  was  joined  to  the  larger  one,  accord- 
ing to  that  writer,  by  a bridge  and  a tunnel.11 
This  edifice,  built  or  at  any  rate  repaired  by 
Neriglissar,19  lay  directly  opposite  the  more  ancient 
part  of  the  eastern  palace,  being  separated  from 
it  by  the  river,  which  anciently  flowed  along  the 
western  face  of  the  Kasr  and  Amran  mounds.  The 


Xftfi  avratv.  M.  Oj’jiert 

wholly  omits  to  locate  the  ancient 
palace. 

’ See  British  Museum  Series,  PI. 
iii.  No.  7 ; PI.  xlviii.  No.  9. 

10  See  above,  p.  360. 


11  Piod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  § 3;  9,  § 2. 

,s  The  bricks  ol  this  rum  are 
stam)ie<l  with  Neriglissar’s  name. 
Here  too  was  found  his  cylinder  with 
i the  inscription  given  in  the  British 
Museum  Series,  PI.  67. 
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exact  position  of  the  bridge  cannot  be  fixed.13  With 
regard  to  the  tunnel,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  .any  such  construction  was  ever  made.1*  The 
“Father  of  History”  is  wholly  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, while  he  carefully  describes  the  bridge,  a 
work  far  less  extraordinary.  The  tunnel  rests  on 
the  authority  of  two  writers  only — Diodorus16  and 
Philostratus16 — who  both  wrote  after  Babylon  was 
completely  ruined.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
imaginations  of  the  inventive  Ctesias,  from  whom 
Diodorus  evidently  derived  all  the  main  points  of 
his  description. 

Thus  far  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing the  existing  remains  with  buildings  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors ; but,  at  the  point  to  which 
we  are  now  come,  the  subject  grows  exceedingly 
obscure,  and  it  is  impossible  to  offer  more  than 
reasonable  conjectures  upon  the  true  character  of 
the  remaining  ruins.  The  descriptions  of  ancient 
writers  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  we  should 
find  among  the  ruins  unmistakable  traces  of  the 
great  temple  of  Belus,  and  at  least  some  indication 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Hanging  Gardens. 
These  two  famous  constructions  can  scarcely,  one 
would  think,  have  wholly  perished.  More  especially, 
the  Belus  temple,  which  was  a stade  square,17  and 
(according  to  some)  a stade  in  height,18  must  almost 


1S  M.  Oppcrt  regards  the  bridge  of 
Diodorus  (ii.  8,  § 2)  as  a pure  in- 
vention (Exp.  Scientifiquc,  tom.  i. 
p.  ] 93).  He  supposes  the  real  bridge 
— that  of  Herodotus  and  Quintus 
Curtius  — to  have  been  “ a little 
south  of  Hillah”  (ibid.).  But  this 
is  a mere  conjecture. 


I 14  The  tunnel  is  accepted  by  M. 
[ Oppert  (1.  s.  c.). 

" Died.  Sic.  ii.  9,  § 2. 

,s  l’hilostr.  Vit.  ApoU.  Tyan.  i.  25. 
17  Herod,  i.  181  ; StTab.  xvi  1, 

§r>. 

” StTab.  1.  a.  c.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  9, 
§ 4.  •YifojXov  Knff  xrntp^oXtjv. 
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of  necessity  have  a representative  among  the  exist- 
ing remains.  This,  indeed,  is  admitted  on  all  hands ; 
and  the  controversy  is  thereby  narrowed  to  the 
question,  which  of  two  great  ruins — the  only  two 
entitled  by  their  size  and  situation  to  attention — has 
the  better  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  and 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  ancient  Babylon. 

That  the  mound  of  Babil  is  the  ziggurat  or  tower 
of  a Babylonian  temple  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt.  Its  square  shape,  its  solid  construction,  its 
isolated  grandeur,  its  careful  emplacement  with  the 
sides  facing  the  cardinal  points,19  and  its  close 
resemblance  to  other  known  Babylonian  temple- 
towers,  sufficiently  mark  it  for  a building  of  this 
character,  or  at  any  rate  raise  a presumption  which 
it  would  require  very  strong  reasons  indeed  to 
overcome.  Its  size  moreover  corresponds  well  with 
the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  Belus  temple,20  and  its  name  and 
proximity  to  the  other  main  ruins  show  that  it 
belonged  certainly  to  the  ancient  capital.  Against 
its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Belus  two  objections  only  can  be  argued : — these 
are  the  absence  of  any  appearance  of  stages,  or  even 
of  a pyramidical  shape,  from  the  present  ruin,  and 
its  position  on  the  same  side  of  the  Euphrates  with 
the  palace.  Herodotus  expressly  declares  that  the 
temple  of  Belus  and  the  royal  palace  were  upon 
opposite  sides  of  the  river,21  and  states  moreover 
that  the  former  was  built  in  stages,  which  rose  one 


” It  is  more  usual  in  Babylonia 
for  the  angles  of  a temple-tower  to 
face  the  cardinal  points.  But  for 
the  astronomical  purposes  which  the 


towers  subserved  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c.) 
it  was  indifferent  which  arrangement 
was  adopted.  30  See  above,  p.  343. 
31  Herod,  i.  180,  181. 
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above  the  other  to  the  number  of  eight.”  Now  these 
two  circumstances,  which  do  not  belong  at  present 
to  the  Babil  mound,  attach  to  a ruin  distant  from 
it  about  eleven  or  twelve  miles — a ruin  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole 
country,  and  which,  if  Babylon  had  really  been  of 
the  size  asserted  by  Herodotus,  might  possibly 
have  been  included  within  the  walls.  The  Birs-i- 
Nimrud  had  certainly  seven,  probably  eight  stages, 
and  it  is  the  only  ruin  on  the  present  western  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  which  is  at  once  sufficiently  grand 
to  answer  to  the  descriptions  of  the  Belus  temple, 
and  sufficiently  near  to  the  other  ruins  to  make 
its  original  inclusion  within  the  walls  not  absolutely 
impossible.  Hence,  ever  since  the  attention  of 
scholars  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of 
Babylonian  topography,  opinion  has  been  divided 
on  the  question  before  us,  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  persons  to  maintain  that  the  Birs-i-Nimrud 
is  the  true  temple  of  Belus.1  if  not  also  the  actual 
tower  of  Babel,3  whose  erection  led  to  the  confusion 
of  tongues  and  general  dispersion  of  the  sons  of 
Adam. 

With  this  latter  identification  we  are  not  in  the 
present  place  concerned.  With  respect  to  the  view 


“ Herod,  i.  180,  181. 

1 This  opinion  was  first  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Rich.  See  his  First 
Memoir  on  Babylon,  pp.  51-56 ; 
Second  Memoir,  pp.  3<>-3+.  His 
views  were  opposed  by  Major  Ren- 
nell  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Archaologia,  London,  1816.  They 
were  reasserted  and  warmly  defended 
by  Sir  R.  Her  Porter  in  1822  (Travels, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  316-327).  Heeren  adopted 
them  in  1824,  in  the  fourth  edition 


of  his  Be  fleet  ions  (Asiatic  Nations, 

\ voL  ii.  pp.  172-175);  and  about  1826 
Niebuhr  spoke  favourably  of  them  in 
his  lectures  ( Vortriige,  vol.  i.  p.  30). 
I Recently  they  have  been  maintained 
| and  copiously  illustrated  by  M.  Op- 
]>ert  (Expedition  Scientifapu,  tom.  i. 

pp.  200-216). 

2 So  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  317 ; 
Heeren,  As.  Nat.  voL  ii.  p.  174; 
Oppert,  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Biblical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  iii.p.  1554. 
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that  the  Birs  is  the  sanctuary  of  Belus,  it  may  be 
observed  in  the  first  place,  that  the  size  of  the 
building  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  ascribed 
to  the  Belus  temple  ;3 — secondly,  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Nebo,  who  cannot  be  identified  with  Bel  ;4 
and  thirdly,  that  it  is  not  really  any  part  of  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  capital,  but  belongs  to  an 
entirely  distinct  town.  The  cylinders  found  in  the 
ruin  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  declare  the  building 
to  have  been  “ the  wonder  of  Borsippa ; ” 6 and 
Borsippa,  according  to  all  the  ancient  authorities, 
was  a town  by  itself — an  entirely  distinct  place 
from  Babylon.*  To  include  Borsippa  within  the 
outer  wall  of  Babylon’  is  to  run  counter  to  all 
the  authorities  on  the  subject,  the  inscriptions,  the 
native  writer,  Berosus,8  and  the  classical  geographers 
generally.  Nor  is  the  position  thus  assigned  to 
the  Belus  temple  in  harmony  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  which  alone  causes  explorers  to  seek  for 
the  temple  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  For, 
though  the  expression  which  this  writer  uses9  does  not 


* Rich,  measuring  the  present 
ruins,  supposed  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  Birs  would  corresi>ond  suffi- 
ciently with  those  of  the  Belus  temple 
( First  Memoir,  p.  49) ; but  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  found,  on  tunnelling  into 
the  mound,  that  the  original  base  of 
the  Birs  tower  was  a square  of  only 
272  feet.  The  Belus  temple  was  a 
square  of  606  feet. 

4 To  meet  this  argument,  M.  Op- 
pert  has  invented  the  term  Bel -Nebo, 
for  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
foundation. 

8 See  the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol. 
ii.  p.  485,  2nd  ed. 

• Sec  Berosus,  Fr.  14 ; Strab.  xvi. 
1,  7;  Arrian,  Fr.  20;  Justin,  xii. 

VOL.  III. 


13  ; Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.,  &c. 

7 As  M.  Oppert  does.  See  the 
plan,  p.  339. 

8 M.  Oppert  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile his  view  with  that  of  the  later 
geographers  by  saying  that  though 
Borsippa  was  originally  within  Ba- 
bylon, i.  e.  within  the  outer  wall,  it 
afterwards,  when  the  outer  wall  was 
destroyed  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  came 
to  be  outside  the  town  aud  a distinct 
place.  But  it  is  at  the  time  of  Cyrus’s 
siege,  when  all  the  defences  were  in 
the  most  perfect  condition,  that  Be- 
rosus makes  Cyrus  “march  away” 
from  Babylon  to  the  sie^e  of  Borsippa. 

9 ’Ey  <f>d[)oei  csarfp^i  ri)v  rroAtne 
•Terti^urro  ev  fiiera  (Herod,  i.  181). 

2iB 
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necessarily  mean  that  the  temple  was  in  the  exact 
centre  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  town, 
it  certainly  implies  that  it  lay  toioards  the  middle 
of  one  division — well  within  it — and  not  upon  its 
outskirts.  It  is  indeed  inconceivable  that  the 
main  sanctuary  of  the  place,  where  the  kings 
constantly  offered  their  worship,  should  have  been 
nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  palace ! The  distance 
between  the  Amran  mound  and  Babil,  which  is 
about  two  miles,  is  quite  as  great  as  probability 
will  allow  us  to  believe  existed  between  the  old 
residence  of  the  kings  and  the  sacred  shrine  to 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting. 

Still  there  remain  as  objections  to  the  identification 
of  the  great  temple  with  the  Babil  mound  the  two 
arguments  already  noticed.  The  Babil  mound  has 
no  appearance  of  stages  such  as  the  Birs  presents, 
nor  has  it  even  a pyramidical  shape.  It  is  a huge 
platform  with  a nearly  level  top,  and  sinks,  rather 
than  rises,  in  the  centre.  What  has  become,  it  is 
asked,  of  the  seven  upper  stages  of  the  great  Belus 
tower,  if  this  ruin  represents  it?  Whither  have 
they  vanished  ? How  is  it  that  in  crumbling  down 
they  have  not  left  something  like  a heap  towards 
the  middle  ? To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Belus  tower,  has  not  been  the 
mere  work  of  the  elements — it  was  violently  broken 
down  either  by  Xerxes,  or  by  some  later  king,10 


Compare  the  expression  of  Arrian 
( hip.  Alex.  vii.  17): — 'O  yap  too 
B»/Xod  vfwv  (r  piap  rp  iro\ft  r}V  to>v 
lUiJvXiaviaiv. 

10  Arrian  says  by  Xerxes  (rourov 
tuv  vtli'.f  KaTi'o-Kayp-fi',  1.  8.  c.). 

So  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  § 5).  Rut  Hero- 
dotus seems  to  have  found  the  build- 


ing intact ; and  his  visit  must  have 
fallen  in  the  reign  of  Artaxcrxes. 
Xerxes  plundered  the  temple  (Herod, 
i.  183),  and  may  therefore  in  after 
times  have  beeu  thought  to  have  de- 
stroyed it,  though  the  destruction 
was  by  a later  king. 
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who  may  have  completely  removed  all  the  upper 
stages.  Again,  it  has  served  as  a quarry  to  the 
hunters  after  bricks  for  more  than  twenty  centuries 
so  that  it  is  only  surprising  that  it  still  retains  so 
much  of  its  original  shape.  Further,  when  Alex- 
ander entered  Babylon  more  than  2000  years  ago, 
10,000  men  were  employed  for  several  weeks  in 
clearing  away  the  rubbish  and  laying  bare  the 
foundations  of  the  building.11  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a conical  mass  of  crumbled  brick  may  have 
been  removed  from  the  top  of  the  mound  at  this 
time. 

The  difficulty  remains  that  the  Babil  mound  is 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  ruins  of 
the  Great  Palace,  whereas  Herodotus  makes  the  two 
buildings  balance  each  other,  one  on  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  Now 
here  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  observed  that 
Herodotus  is  the  only  writer  who  does  this.  No 
other  ancient  author  tells  us  anything  of  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  buildings.  We  have 
thus  nothing  to  explain  but  the  bald  statement  of 
a single  writer — a writer  no  doubt  of  great  authority, 
but  still  one  not  wholly  infallible.  We  might  say, 
then,  that  Herodotus  probably  made  a mistake — 
that  his  memory  failed  him  in  this  instance,  or 
that  he  mistook  his  notes  on  the  subject.1*  Or 
we  may  explain  his  error  by  supposing  that  he 
confounded  a canal  from  the  Euphrates,  which 


11  Rich,  First  Memoir,  p.  31  ; 
Bayard,  Ninevehand  Babylon,  p.  506 ; 
Lottos,  Chaldcea  and  Sutiana,  p.  18. 

a Strab.  1.  a.  c.  Compare  Arrian, 
1.  a.  c. 


u Herodotus  did  not  always  take 
notes.  He  appeals  sometimes  to  his 
recollection  of  the  numbers  mentioned 
to  him  by  his  informants.  (See  ii. 
125.) 

2 It  2 
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seems  to  have  anciently  passed  between  the  Babil 
mound  and  the  Kasr14  (called  Shebil  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar) with  the  main  stream.  Or  finally,  we  may 
conceive  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  the  old  palace 
lay  in  ruins,  and  that  the  palace  of  Neriglissar  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  stream  was  that  of  which  he 
spoke.  It  is  at  any  rate  remarkable,  considering 
how  his  authority  is  quoted  as  fixing  the  site  of 
the  Belus  tower  *to  the  west  bank,  that,  in  the 
only  place  where  he  gives  us  any  intimation  of  the 
side  of  the  river  on  which  he  would  have  placed 
the  tower,  it  is  the  east  and  not  the  west  hank  to 
which  his  words  point.  He  makes  those  who  saw 
the  treachery  of  Zopyrus  at  the  Belian  and  Kissian 
gates,  which  must  have  been  to  the  east  of  the 
city,16  at  once  take  refuge  in  the  famous  sanctuary,16 
which  he  implies  was  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  best  to  regard 
the  Babil  mound  as  the  ziggurat  of  the  great  temple 
of  Bel  (called  by  some  “the  tomb  of  Belus”) 17 
which  the  Persians  destroyed  and  which  Alexander 
intended  to  restore.  With  regard  to  the  “hanging 
gardens,”  as  they  were  an  erection  of  less  than 
half  the  size  of  the  tower,18  it  is  not  so  necessary 


14  See  the  plan,  p.  374. 

14  Town-gates  arc  named  in  the 
East  from  the  places  to  which  they 
lend.  (Rich,  Pint  Mnnoir,  p.  53.) 
The  Kissian  gates  led  to  Susiana, 
which  was  townrds  the  East.  The 
lielian  probably  led  to  Nifl'er,  the 
“ city  of  Belus.”  (See  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  149.)  Niffer  lies  south-east  of 
Babylon.  “ Herod,  iii.  158. 

17 ’ As  by  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.).  When 
M.Oppert  identifies  the  Babil  mound 
with  this  tomb,  he  is  really  admitting 


that  it  was  the  Belus  temple-tower. 
For  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt 
that  the  “ tomb  of  Belus  ” and  the 
“ temple  of  Belus  ” are  one  ami  the 
same  building.  (Compare  Strab.  xvi. 
1,  § 5,  with  Arrian,  vii.  17,  and  both 
with  Herod,  i.  183,  ad  fin.) 

'*  The  hanging  gardens  were  a 
square  of  400  (Greek)  feet  each  way  ; 
the  Belus  tower  was  a sqtiare  of  600 
feet.  The  area  of  the  one  was  160,000 
square  feet ; that  of  the  other  300,000, 
or  considerably  more  than  double. 
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to  suppose  that  distinct  traces  must  remain  of  them. 
Their  debris  may  be  confused  with  those  of  the  Kasr 
mound,  on  which  one  writer  places  them.1 *  Or  they 
may  have  stood  between  the  Kasr  and  Amran  ruins, 
where  are  now  some  mounds  of  no  great  height. 
Or,  possibly,  their  true  site  is  the  modern  El 
Homeira,  the  remarkable  red  mound  which  lies 
east  of  the  Kasr  at  the  distance  of  about  800  yards, 
and  attains  an  elevation  of  sixty-five  feet.  Though 
this  building  is  not  situated  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  where  Strabo  and  Diodorus  place 
the  gardens,3  it  abuts  upon  a long  low  valley  into 
which  the  Euphrates  water  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  introduced,  and  which  may  therefore 
have  been  given  the  name  of  the  river.  This 
identification  is  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  very 
doubtful. 

The  two  lines  of  mounds  which  enclose  the  long 
low  valley  above  mentioned  are  probably  the  remains 
of  an  embankment  which  here  confined  the  waters 
of  a great  reservoir.  Nebuchadnezzar  relates  that 
ho  constructed  a large  reservoir,  which  he  calls 
the  Yapur-Shapu,  in  Babylon,3  and  led  water  into 
it  by  means  of  an  “ eastern  canal  ” — the  Shebil. 
The  Shebil  canal,  it  is  probable,  left  the  Euphrates 
at  some  point  between  Babil  and  the  Kasr,  and  ran 
across  with  a course  nearly  from  west  to  east  to  the 
top  of  the  Yapur-Shapu.  This  reservoir  seems  to  have 
been  a long  and  somewhat  narrow  parallelogram, 


1 Q.  Curt  Ilixt.  Alex.  v.  1 : — 
“ Super  arce  vulgatum  Gnecorum  fa- 

bulis  miraculum  [lensiles  horti  suuL" 
The  arx  of  Curtins  is  the  palace. 

a Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 5 ; Diod.  Sic.  ii. 


10,  § 1. 

3 See  the  translation  of  the  Stand- 
ard Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
Note  A. 
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running  nearly  from  north  to  south,  which  shut 
in  the  great  palace  on  the  east  and  protected  it 
like  a huge  moat.  Most  likely  it  communicated 
with  the  Euphrates  towards  the  south  by  a second 
canal,  the  exact  line  of  which  cannot  be  determined. 
Thus  the  palatial  residence  of  the  Babylonian  kings 
looked  in  both  directions  upon  broad  sheets  of 
water,  an  agreeable  prospect  in  so  hot  a climate ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  assignment  of  a double 
channel  to  the  Euphrates,  its  floods  were  the  more 
readily  controlled,  and  the  city  was  preserved  from 
those  terrible  inundations,  which  in  modern  times 
have  often  threatened  the  existence  of  Baghdad.4 

The  other  lines  of  mound  upon  the  east  side 
of  the  river  may  either  be  Parthian  works,5  or 
(possibly)  they  may  be  the  remains  of  some  of 
those  lofty  walls*  whereby  according  to  Diodorus 
the  greater  palace  was  surrounded  and  defended.’ 
The  fragments  of  them  which  remain  are  so  placed 
that  if  the  lines  were  produced  they  would  include 
all  the  principal  ruins  on  the  left  bank  except  the 
Babil  tower.  They  may  therefore  be  the  old 
defences  of  the  eastern  palace ; though,  if  so,  it  is 
strange  that  they  run  in  lines  which  are  neither 
straight  nor  parallel  to  those  of  the  buildings 
enclosed  by  them.  The  irregularity  of  these  ram- 
parts is  certainly  a very  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  their  having  been  the  work  of  a people  consider- 
ably more  barbarous  and  ignorant  than  the  Baby- 
lonians. 


4 See  Loftus,  Chaldcca  and  Su- 
sianu,  p.  7. 

‘ This  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson. 


4 So  M.  Oppcrt  ( Expedition  Scien- 
ttfU/ne,  tom.  i.  p.  195). 

7 Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  § 5 and  § 6. 
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ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Tovro  yt  toiafifftaiQMTaiT  dv  rif  npo<rrjK6vrwst  ort  XaAdmot  ptylarrqv  t£iv 
tv  aoTpoXoyla  Airdvroav  (Ivdpdyrroav  l^ov<rt,  icai  5 tori  irXtlarrjv  (V(fuXcuu> 
tnoiTjaavro  ravnjs  TTjs  6tu>plas. — Diod.  Sic.  ii.  31. 

TnAT  the  Babylonians  were  among  the  most  ingenious 
of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  had  made  consider- 
able progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  before  their  con- 
quest by  the  Persians,  is  generally  admitted.  The 
classical  writers  commonly  parallel  them  with  the 
Egyptians and  though,  from  their  habit  of  con- 
fusing Babylon  with  Assyria,  it  is  not  always  quite 
certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  southern 
country — the  real  Babylonians— are  meant,  still  there 
is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  people  of  the  lower 
Euphrates  were  regarded  as  at  least  equally  advanced 
in  civilisation  with  those  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the 
Delta.  The  branches  of  knowledge  wherein  by  ge- 
neral consent  the  Babylonians  principally  excelled 
were  architecture  and  astronomy.  Of  their  archi- 
tectural works  two  at  least  were  reckoned  among 
the  “Seven  Wonders,”2  while  others,  not  elevated 
to  this  exalted  rank,  were  yet  considered  to  be  among 
the  most  curious  and  admirable  of  Oriental  construc- 
tions.3 In  astronomical  science  they  were  thought 

* Herod,  i.  93  ; ii.  109;  Diod.  Sic.  I pare  Q.  Curt.  Hist.  AUx.  Magn.  v.  1, 
ii.  29,  § 2 ; Sc.  ( § 32 ; Hygin.  Fab.  § 223  ; Cassiodor. 

1 Tlie  “ walls”  and  the  “ hanging  Variar.  vii.  15.) 
gardens.”  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 5.  Com-  ’ Q.  Curtins  says  of  the  bridge 
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to  have  far  excelled  all  other  nations,4  and  the  first 
Greeks  who  made  much  progress  in  the  subject  con- 
fessed themselves  the  humble  disciples  of  Babylonian 
teachers.5 

In  the  account,  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  in 
this  place,  of  Babylonian  art  and  science,  so  far  as 
they  are  respectively  known  to  us,  the  priority  will 
be  assigned  to  art,  which  is  an  earlier  product  of  the 
human  mind  than  science;  and  among  the  arts  the 
first  place  will  be  given  to  architecture,  as  at  once 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
one  in  which  the  Babylonians  attained  their  greatest 
excellence.  It  is  as  builders  that  the  primitive 
Chaldsean  people,  the  progenitors  of  the  Babylonians, 
first  appear  before  us  in  history;8 — it  was  on  his 
buildings  that  the  great  king  of  the  later  Empire, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  specially  prided  himself.’  When 
Herodotus  visited  Babylon  he  was  struck  chiefly  by 
its  extraordinary  buildings;9  and  it  is  the  account 
which  the  Greek  writers  gave  of  these  erections  that 


over  tho  Euphrates,  “ Hie  quoque 
inter  mirahilia  Orientis  opera  numc- 
ratus  cst.”  ( IJist.  Alex.  Muyn.  v . 1 , 
§29.) 

4 l)iod.  Sic.  ii.  31.  Sec  tho  head- 
ing to  this  chapter. 

a Hipparchus,  who,  according  to 
Delambre  ( Huloirr  tC  Astronomic 
Ancicnne,  tom.  i.  p.  184),  “ laid  the 
foundation  of  astronomy  among  tho 
Greeks,”  spoke  of  tho  Babylonians 
as  astronomical  observers  from  a fa- 
bulously remote  antiquity.  (Proclus, 
in  Tim.  p.  31,  C.)  Aristotle  ad- 
mitted that  the  Greeks  were  greatly 
indebted  for  astronomical  facts  to 
the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians. 
(De  Colo,  ii.  12,  § 3.)  Ptolemy 
made  large  use  of  the  Babylonian 


1 observations  of  eclipses.  Sir  Come- 
wall  Lewis  allows  that  “ the  Greeks 
were  in  tfcc  uabit  of  attributing  the 
invention  and  original  cultivation  of 
astronomy  either  to  the  Babylonians 
or  to  the  Egyptians,  and  repre- 
sented tho  earliest  scientific  Greek 
astronomers  as  having  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Babylonian  or  from 
Egyptian  priests.”  (Astronomy  of 
the  Ancients,  p.  256.)  He  considers, 
indeed,  that  in  thus  yielding  the 
credit  of  discovery  to  others,  they 
departed  from  the  truth ; but  lie 
does  not  give  any  sufficient  reasons 
for  this  curious  belief. 

■ Gen.  xi.  2-5. 

7 Dan.  iv.  30. 

* Herod,  i.  93;  178-183. 
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has,  more  than  anything  else,  procured  for  the  Baby- 
lonians the  fame  that  they  possess  and  the  position 
that  they  hold  among  the  six  or  seven  leading  nations 
of  the  old  world. 

The  architecture  of  the  Babylonians  seems  to  have 
culminated  in  the  Temple.  While  their  palaces, 
their  bridges,  their  walls,  even  their  private  houses 
were  remarkable,  their  grandest  works,  their  most 
elaborate  efforts,  were  dedicated  to  the  honour  and 
service,  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  The  Temple  takes 
in  Babylonia  the  same  sort  of  rank  which  it  has  in 
Egypt  and  in  Greece.  It  is  not,  as  in  Assyria,*  a 
mere  adjunct  of  the  palace.  It  stands  by  itself,  in 
proud  independence,  as  the  great  building  of  a city, 
or  a part  of  a city  : 10  it  is,  if  not  absolutely  larger,  at 
any  rate  loftier  and  more  conspicuous  than  any 
other  edifice : it  often  boasts  a magnificent  adorn- 
ment : the  value  of  the  offerings  which  are  deposited 
in  it  is  enormous : in  every  respect  it  rivals  the 
palace,  while  in  some  it  has  a decided  pre-eminence. 
It  draws  all  eyes  by  its  superior  height  and  sometimes 
by  its  costly  ornamentation ; it  inspires  awe  by  the 
religious  associations  which  belong  to  it ; finally,  it  is 
a stronghold  as  wftll  as  a place  of  worship,  and  may 
furnish  a refuge  to  thousands  in  time  of  danger.11 

A Babylonian  temple  seems  to  have  stood  com- 
monly within  a walled  enclosure.  In  the  case  of 
the  great  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  the  enclosure 
is  said  to  have  been  a square  of  two  stades  each 
way,'*  or  in  other  words  to  have  contained  an  area 
of  thirty  acres.  The  temple  itself  ordinarily  con- 

9 See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  348.  10  Herod,  i.  181.  u Ibid.  in.  156. 

u Ibid.  i.  181.  Avo  erradiwv  nutm]t  foe  Tfrpaywvov. 
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sisted  of  two  parts.  Its  most  essential  feature  was  a 
ziggurat,  or  tower,  which  was  either  square,  or  at  any 
rate  rectangular,  and  built  in  stages,  the  smallest 
number  of  such  stages  being  two,  and  the  largest 
known  number  seven.13  At  the  summit  of  the  tower 
was  probably  in  every  case  a shrine,  or  chapel,  of 
greater  or  less  size,  containing  altars  and  images. 
The  ascent  to  this  was  on  the  outside  of  the  towers, 
which  were  entirely  solid;  and  it  generally  wound 
round  the  different  faces  of  the  towers,  ascending 
them  either  by  means  of  steps  or  by  an  inclined 
plane.  Special  care  was  taken  with  regard  to  the 
emplacement  of  the  tower,  either  its  sides  or  its 
angles  being  made  exactly  to  confront  the  cardinal 
points.  It  is  said  that  the  temple-towers  were  used 
not  merely  for  religious  purposes  but  also  as  obser- 
vatories,14 a use  with  a view  to  which  this  arrange- 
ment of  their  position  would  have  been  serviceable. 

Besides  the  shrine  at  the  summit  of  the  temple- 
tower  or  ziggurat , there  was  commonly  at  the  base  of 
the  tower,  or  at  any  rate  somewhere  within  the  en- 
closure, a second  shrine  or  chapel,  in  which  the 
ordinary  worshipper,  who  wished  to  spare  himself 
the  long  ascent,  made  his  offerings.  Here  again 
the  ornamentation  was  most  costly,  lavish  use  being 
made  of  the  precious  metals  for  images  and  other 
furniture.1*  Altars  of  different  sizes  were  placed  in 
the  open  air  in  the  vicinity  of  this  lower  shrine,  on 
which  were  sacrificed  different  classes  of  victims,  gold 
being  used  occasionally  as  the  material  of  the  altar.1 


u.  Where  Herodotus  speaks  of 
there  being  eight  stages  to  the  tower 
of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon, 
he  probably  counts  the  shrino  at  the 
top  as  a stage.  Note  his  words : 


tv  he  rcjj  Tehevratai  Trvpytp  vrjos 
irretrn  ptynt  (1.  s.  c.). 

11  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  9,  § 4. 

15  Herod,  i.  183. 

1 Herod,  i.  183. 
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The  general  appearance  of  a Babylonian  temple, 
or  at  any  rate  of  its  chief  feature,  the  tower  or 
ziggurat , will  be  best  gathered  from  a more  parti- 
cular description  of  a single  building  of  the  kind ; 
and  the  building  which  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
toko  for  this  purpose  is  that  remarkable  edifice, 
which  strikes  moderns  with  more  admiration  than 
any  other  now  existing  in  the  country,1 2  and  which 
has  also  been  more  completely  and  more  carefully 
examined  than  any  other  Babylonian  ruin3 — the 
Birs-i-Nimrud,  or  ancient  temple  of  Nebo  at  Bor- 
sippa.  The  plan  of  this  tower  has  been  almost 
completely  made  out  from  data  still  existing  on  the 
spot ; and  a restoration  of  the  original  building  may 
he  given  with  a very  near  approach  to  certainty. 

Upon  a platform  of  crude  brick,4  raised  a few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  the 
first  or  basement  stage  of  the  great  edifice,  an  exact 
square,  272  feet  each  way,  and  probably  twenty-six 
feet  in  perpendicular  height.5  On  this  was  erected 
a second  stage,  of  exactly  the  same  height,  but  a 
square  of  only  230  feet;  which  however  was  not 


1 See  Rich,  First  Memoir,  pp.  34- 
37  ; Second  Memoir,  pp.  30-32  ; 
Kcr  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  306-316  ; 

bayard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
495  ; Loftus,  Chaldeea  and  Susiana, 
p.  27 ; Oppert,  Expedition  Scien- 
tijujue,  tom.  i.  p.  200. 

* See  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  xviii.  art.  i.,  where  a 

full  account  is  given  by  Sir  II.  liaw- 

linsou  of  the  labours  by  which  he 
discovered  the  true  plan  of  the  build- 
ing. M.  Oppert’s  simulations  in  his 
Expedition  Scievtijxque  (tom.  i.  pp. 
200-209),  which  rest  upon  no  ori- 
ginal researches,  and  contradict  all 
the  dimensions  which  Sir  H.  Kaw- 
linsou  obtained  by  laborious  tunnel- 


ling and  careful  measurement,  are 
no  doubt  ingenious;  but  they  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  any 
scientific  value. 

* M.  Oppert  believes  this  “ plat- 
form ” to  have  been  part  of  a lower 
stage  which  would  have  been  found 
by  removing  the  soil  at  its  base. 
This  is  perhaps  possible,  but  at 
present  there  is  no  proof  of  it. 

e Sir  H.  Kawlinson  excavated  only 
to  the  depth  of  17  feet.  The  assign- 
ment of  26  feet  to  this  stage  rests 
upon  the  ascertained  fact  that  both 
the  second  and  the  third  stage  were 
exactly  of  this  height  (Journal 
cf  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  19.) 
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llirs-i-Nimru<J,  near  Babylon. 


placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first,  but  further 
from  its  north-eastern  than  its  south-western  edge, 
twelve  feet  only  from  the  one  and  thirty  feet  from 
the  other.  The  third  stage,  which  was  imposed  in 
the  same  way  upon  the  second,  was  also  twenty-six 
feet  high,  and  was  a square  of  188  feet.  Thus  far 
the  plan  had  been  uniform  and  without  any  variety ; 
but  at  this  point  an  alteration  took  place.  The 
height  of  the  fourth  stage,  instead  of  being  twenty- 
six,  was  only  fifteen  feet.*  In  other  respects  how- 


' It  will  be  found  hereafter  that 
this  fourth  stage  was  that  of  the  Sun, 
and  that  it  was  probably  covered  with 
thin  plates  of  gold.  This  would  give 


a reason  for  the  diminution  of  height 
at  this  point,  since  thereby  would  l>e 
effected  a sav  ing  of  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  gold. 
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ever  the  old  numbers  were  maintained ; the  fourth 
stage  was  diminished  equally  with  the  others,  and 
was  consequently  a square  of  146  feet.  It  was  em- 
placed upon  the  stage  below  it  exactly  as  the  former 
stages  had  been.  The  remaining  stages  probably 
followed  the  same  rule  of  diminution’ — the  fifth 
being  a square  of  104,  the  sixth  one  of  G2,  and  the 
seventh  one  of  20  feet.  Each  of  these  stages  had  a 
height  of  fifteen  feet.  Upon  the  seventh  or  final 
stage  was  erected  the  shrine  or  tabernacle,  which  was 
probably  also  fifteen  feet  high,  and  about  the  same 
length  and  breadth.  Thus  the  entire  height  of  the 
building,  allowing  three  feet  for  the  crude-brick  plat- 
form was  156  feet.1 * * * * * * 8 * 

The  ornamentation  of  the  edifice  was  chiefly  by 
means  of  colour.  The  seven  stages  represented  the 
Seven  Spheres,  in  which  moved  (according  to  an- 
cient Chaldaaan  astronomy)  the  seven  planets.  To 
each  planet  fancy,  partly  grounding  itself  upon 
fact,  had  from  of  old  assigned  a peculiar  tint  or  hue. 
The  Sun  was  golden,  the  Moon  silver ; the  distant 
Saturn,  almost  beyond  the  region  of  light,  was  black ; 
Jupiter  was  orange  ;*  the  fiery  Mars  was  red ; Venus 
wTas  a pale  Naples  yellow ; Mercury  a deep  blue. 
The  seven  stages  of  the  tower,  like  the  seven  walls 
of  Ecbatana,10  gave  a visible  embodiment  to  these 


1 The  upper  portion  of  the  Hire  is 
in  too  ruined  a condition  to  allow  of 

the  verification  of  these  estimates. 

They  follow  as  deductions  from  the 
ascertained  dimensions  of  the  lower 

stages,  and  especially  from  the  proved 

fact,  that  the  alteration  in  the  height 

of  the  fourth  stage  was  not  accom- 

panied by  any  change  in  the  rate  of 

diminution  of  the  square. 

* Capt.  Jones’s  measurement  with 

the  theodolite  makes  the  present 


height  of  the  building  above  tho 
alluvial  plain  153}  feet.  If  then  the 
plan  of  the  temple  assumed  in  the 
text  be  correct,  it  has  lost  less  than 
three  feet  of  its  original  height. 

* Or  “ sandal-wood  colour  ” (Son- 
dali,  Pers.  ; SavSapaxivov,  Greek). 
The  foundation  for  this  colour,  as 
for  that  of  Mars  and  Venus,  was 
probably  the  actual  hue  of  the 
planet. 

10  Herod,  i.  98.  See  above,  p.  25. 
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fancies.  The  basement  stage,  assigned  to  Saturn, 
was  blackened  by  means  of  a coating  of  bitumen 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  masonry;11  the  second 
stage,  assigned  to  Jupiter,  obtained  the  appropriate 
orange  colour  by  means  of  a facing  of  burnt  bricks  of 
that  hue  ; 13  the  third  stage,  that  of  Mars,  was  made 
blood-red,  by  the  use  of  half-burnt  bricks  formed  of  a 
bright  red  clay ; 13  the  fourth  stage,  assigned  to  the 
Sun,  appears  to  have  been  actually  covered  with  thin 
plates  of  gold ; 14  the  fifth,  the  stage  of  Venus,  re- 
ceived a pale  yellow  tint  from  the  employment  of 
bricks  of  that  hue  ;15  the  sixth,  the  sphere  of  Mercury, 
was  given  an  azure  tint  by  vitrifaction,  the  whole 
stage  having  been  subjected  to  an  intense  heat  after 
it  was  erected,  whereby  the  bricks  composing  it  were 
converted  into  a mass  of  blue  slag;1*  the  seventh 
stage,  that  of  the  Moon,  was  probably,  like  the  fourth, 
coated  with  actual  plates  of  metal."  Thus  the  build- 
ing rose  up  in  stripes  of  varied  colour,  arranged 
almost  as  nature’s  cunning  arranges  hues  in  the  rain- 
bow, tones  of  red  coming  first,  succeeded  by  a broad 
stripe  of  yellow,  the  yellow  being  followed  by  blue. 


u Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  i 
vol.  xviii.  p.  12. 

“ Ibid.  p.  19. 
u Ibid.  pp.  9 and  20. 

14  These  plates  of  course  do  not  j 
remain  in  situ.  The  evidence  of 
their  original  employment  is  to  be 
found,  1.  in  the  mutilated  appearance 
of  the  present  face  of  this  stage, 
which  is  “ broken  as  if  with  blows 
of  the  pickaxe”  (As.  Soc.  Joum.  < 
p.  20) ; 2.  in  statements  made  by  ' 
Nebuchadnezzar  that  the  walls  of  his 
temples  were  often  “clothed  with  i 
gold;”  3.  in  the  | oral  lei  omamenta-  1 
tion  of  Kcbatana  (Herod,  i.  98). 


,s  As.  Soc.  Joum.  p]x  21,  22. 

“ Ibid.  pp.  6, 7.  This  vitrifaction 
of  the  upper  portions  of  the  tower 
has  given  rise  to  the  belief — as  old 
as  Benjamin  of  Tudela — that  it  had 
been  Btnick  by  lightning,  and  so 
destroyed,  whence  he  and  others 
argued  that  it  was  the  true  tower 
of  Babel.  But  the  vitrifaction  seems 
really  to  have  been  the  work  of  man, 
and  its  object  was  to  produce  a blue 
colour. 

11  This  is  a conjecture,  grounded 
upon  the  parallel  case  oCEcbatana 
(Herod.  1.  s.  c.)  and  the  analogy  of 
the  fourth  stage.  See  note  u. 
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Above  this  the  glowing  silvery  summit  melted  into 
the  bright  sheen  of  the  sky. 

The  faces  of  the  various  stages  were,  as  a general 
rule,  flat  and  unbroken,  unless  it  were  by  a stair  or 
ascent,1*  of  which  however  there  has  been  found  no 
trace.  But  there  were  two  exceptions  to  this  general 
plainness.  The  basement  stage  was  indented  with  a 
number  of  shallow  squared  recesses,  which  seem  to 
have  been  intended  for  a decoration.'*  The  face  ot 
the  third  stage  was  weak  on  account  of  its  material, 
which  was  brick  but  half-burnt.  Here  then  the 
builders,  not  for  ornament’s  sake,  but  to  strengthen 
their  work,  gave  to  the  wall  the  support  of  a number 
of  shallow  buttresses.  They  also  departed  from  their 
usual  practice,  by  substituting  for  the  rigid  perpendi- 
cular of  the  other  faces  a slight  slope  outwards  for  some 
distance  from  the  base.20  These  arrangements,  which 
are  apparently  part  of  the  original  work,  and  not 
remedies  applied  subsequently,  imply  considerable 
knowledge  of  architectural  principles  on  the  part  of 
the  builders,  and  no  little  ingenuity  in  turning  archi- 
tectural resources  to  account. 

With  respect  to  the  shrine  which  was  emplaced 
upon  the  topmost,  or  silver  stage,  little  is  definitely 
known.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  brick  ; 21  and  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  from  the  analogy  of  the  old 
Chaldscan  shrines  at  the  summits  of  towers,22  as  well 


**  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  believes  that 
staircases  occupied  most  of  the  north- 
eastern face  or  true  front  of  the  build- 
ing. (At.  Soc.  Journal,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  19.) 

n Ibid.  p.  13.  Similar  recesses 
adorn  the  great  Temple-tower  at 
Nimrud  (see  voL  i.  p.  396),  and 
many  buildings  of  Nebuchadnezzar 

VOL.  III. 


(Loftus,  Chaldoea  and  kSusiana,  p. 
246,  &c.). 

* Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  10. 

a Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that 
the  upper  part  of  tho  existing  ruin 
belongs  to  this  shrine. 

“ Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  99,  102,  103, 
&c. 

2 c 
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as  from  that  of  the  Belus  shrine  at  Babylon,23  that  it 
was  richly  ornamented  both  within  and  without ; but 
it  is  impossible  to  state  anything  as  to  the  exact  cha- 
racter of  the  ornamentation. 

The  Tower  is  to  be  regarded  as  fronting  to  the 
north-east,  the  coolest  side  and  that  least  exposed  to 
the  sun’s  rays  from  tlio  time  that  they  become  op- 
pressive in  Babylonia.  On  this  side  was  the  ascent, 
which  consisted  probably  of  a broad  staircase  extend- 
ing along  the  whole  front  of  the  building.  The  side 
platforms  (those  towards  the  south-east  and  north- 
west)— at  any  rate  of  the  first  and  second  stages,  pro- 
bably of  all — were  occupied  by  a series  of  chambers 
abutting  upon  the  perpendicular  wall,1  as  the  priests’ 
chambers  of  Solomon’s  temple  abutted  upon  the  side 
walls  of  that  building.2  In  these  were  doubtless 
lodged  the  priests  and  other  attendants  upon  the 
temple  service.  The  side  chambers  seem  sometimes 
to  havo  communicated  with  vaulted  apartments  within 
the  solid  mass  of  the  structure,3  like  those  of  which 
we  hear  in  the  structure  supporting  the  “ hanging 
gardens.” 4 It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been 
internal  staircases,  connecting  the  vaulted  apart- 
ments of  one  stage  with  those  of  another ; but  the 
ruin  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored  for  us  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  was  such  communi- 
cation. 

The  great  Tower  is  thought  to  have  been  ap- 
proached through  a vestibule  of  considerable  size.6 


a Herod,  i.  181. 

1 Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  19.  8 1 Kings  vi.  5. 

’ As.  Soc.  Journal,  p.  11.  Com- 
pare p.  19. 


4 Diod.  Sic.  ii.  10,  § G. 

° Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  As.  Society,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1C. 
M.  Oppcrt  thinks  differently  ( Expe- 
dition Scientifiquc,  tom.  i.  p.  206). 
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Towards  the  north-east,  the  existing  ruin  is  prolonged 
in  an  irregular  manner;  and  it  is  imagined  that  this 
prolongation  marks  the  site  of  a vestibule  or  propy- 
keum,  originally  distinct  from  the  tower,  but  now, 
through  the  crumbling  down  of  both  buildings,  con- 
fused with  its  ruins.  As  no  scientific  examination 
has  been  made  of  this  part  of  the  mound,  the  above 
supposition  can  only  be  regarded  as  a conjecture. 
Possibly  the  excrescence  does  not  so  much  mark  a 
vestibule  as  a second  shrine,  like  that  which  is  said 
to  have  existed  at  the  foot  of  the  Belus  Tower  at 
Babylon.*  Till,  however,  additional  researches  have 
been  made,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  restoring  the  plan 
or  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  temple.’ 

From  the  temples  of  the  Babylonians  wo  may  now 
pass  to  their  palaces — constructions  inferior  in  height 
and  grandeur,  but  covering  a greater  space,  involving 
a larger  amount  of  labour,  and  admitting  of  more 
architectural  variety.  Unfortunately  the  palaces  have 
suffered  from  the  ravages  of  time  even  more  than 
the  temples,  and  in  considering  their  plan  and  cha- 
racter we  obtain  little  help  from  the  existing  remains. 
Still,  something  may  be  learnt  of  them  from  this 
source,  and  where  it  fails  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  eke  out  the  scantiness  of  our  materials  by  drawing 
from  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  Diodorus  such  points 
as  have  probability  in  their  favour. 

The  Babylonian  palace,  like  the  Assyrian*  and 
the  Susianian,®  stood  upon  a lofty  mound  or  platform. 

* Ilerod.  i.  183.  " Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  319-351. 

7 M.  Oppcrt  attempts  this  restore-  i ’ Sec  the  author  s Herodotus,  vol. 
tion  (sec  his  Plates,  Essai  de  Restau-  iii.  pp.  207,  208,  2nd  edition.  Com- 
ration  de  la  tour  des  sept  1'lanetes),  pare  Loftus,  t'haldmt  and  Rusiaiui, 
and  accomplishes  it  in  a manner  pp.  343-345. 
which  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

2 c 2 
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This  arrangement  provided  at  once  for  safety,  for 
enjoyment,  and  for  health.  It  secured  a pure  air, 
freedom  from  the  molestation  of  insects,  and  a posi- 
tion only  assailable  at  a few  points.10  The  ordinary 
shape  of  the  palace  mound  appears  to  have  been 
square;11  its  elevation  was  probably  not  less  than 
50  or  60  feet.12  It  was  composed  mainly  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  which  however  were  almost  certainly 
enclosed  externally  by  a facing  of  burnt  brick, 
and  may  have  been  further  strengthened  within  by 
walls  of  the  same  material,  which  perhaps  traversed 
the  whole  mound.12  The  entire  mass  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  drained,  and  the  collected  waters  were 
conveyed  through  subterranean  channels  to  the  level 
of  the  plain  at  the  mound's  base.14  The  summit  of 
the  platform  was  no  doubt  paved,  either  with  stone 
or  burnt  brick — mainly,  it  is  probable  with  the  latter ; 
since  the  former  material  was  scarce,  and  though  a 
certain  number  of  stone  pavement  slabs  have  been 
found,16  they  are  too  rare  and  scattered  to  imply  any- 


10  As  the  sides  of  the  platform 
were  perpendicular,  the  only  places 
at  which  it  could  be  attacked  were 
its  staircases. 

u The  square  shape  of  tho  Kasr 
mound  is  very  decided.  See  the  plan, 
supra,  p.  355.  Assyrian  platforms 
were  in  general  rectangular  (supra, 
vol.  i.  p.  351). 

13  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
statements  of  different  writers  as  to 
the  height  of  the  Babylonian  mounds, 
which  have  seldom  been  ascertained 
scientifically.  Rich  estimates  the 
Amran  mound  at  50  or  GO  feet 
( First  Memoir,  p.  21) ; M.  Oppert 
at  30  mitres  ( Expedition,  tom.  i.  p. 
158),  or  nearly  1(X)  feet.  The  exact 
height  of  the  Kasr  mound  I do  not 
find  estimated ; but  Rich  says  that 
one  of  its  ravines  is  “ 40  or  50  feet 


deep”  (First  Memoir,  p.  23).  I as- 
sume it  therefore  to  be  higher  than 
the  Amran  mound ; and  I imagine 
that  both  attain,  in  places,  an  eleva- 
tion of  80  or  90  feet.  Of  this  height  I 
conceive  that  at  any  rate  not  more 
than  30  feet  can  be  assigned  to  the 
ddbris  of  the  actual  palace,  and  that 
the  remainder  must  be  the  height  of 
the  mound  or  platform  on  which  it 
stood. 

u Such  walls  seem  to  occur  wher- 
ever the  internal  structure  of  the 
Kasr  mound  is  laid  bare.  (Rich, 
First  Memoir,  p.  24 ; Ker  l’orter, 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  359, 300 ; Bayard, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  506.) 

M See  above,  p.  355. 

15  Oppert,  Expedition  Scientifi'[ue, 
tom.  i.  p.  149.  These  lavement  slabs 
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tiling  like  the  general  use  of  stone  paving.  Upon 
the  platform,  most  likely  towards  its  centre,1'  rose 
the  actual  palace,  not  built  (like  the  Assyrian  pa- 
laces) of  crude  brick  faced  with  a better  material, 
but  constructed  wholly  of  the  finest  and  hardest 
burnt  brick  laid  in  a mortar  of  extreme  tenacity,1’ 
with  walls  of  enormous  thickness,18  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  mound,  and  meeting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Neither  the  ground  plan  nor  the  elevation 
of  a Babylonian  palace  can  be  given ; nor  can  even 
a conjectural  restoration  of  such  a building  be  made, 
since  the  small  fragment  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  palace 
which  remains  has  defied  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to 
system.1’  We  can  only  say  that  the  lines  of  the 
building  were  straight ; that  the  walls  rose,  at  any 
rate  to  a considerable  height,  without  windows  ; and 
that  the  flatness  of  the  straight  line  was  broken  by 
numerous  buttresses  and  pilasters.20  We  have  also 
evidence  that  occasionally  there  was  an  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  building,  either  within  or  without,  by 
means  of  sculptured  stone  slabs,21  on  which  were  re- 
presented figures  of  a small  size,  carefully  wrought. 
The  general  ornamentation,  however,  external  as  well 
as  internal,  we  may  well  believe  to  have  been  such  as 
Diodorus  states22 — coloured  representations  on  brick 


were  square,  about  20  inches  each  | 19  Layard,  Nin.  and  Sab.  1.  s.  c. 

way.  j “ I sought  iu  vain  for  some  clue  to 

18  The  existing  remains  of  build-  t the  general  plan  of  the  edifice.” 
ing  are  situated  towards  the  centre  I Even  M.  Oppert,  who  is  seldom 
of  the  Kasr  mound.  (See  the  plan,  stopped  by  a difficulty,  can  only 
p.  355.)  venture  to  represent  the  building  ns 

17  liich,  p.  25 ; Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  a huge  square  covering  not  quite 
p.  360 ; Layard,  Nineveh  and  No-  one-fourth  of  the  mound. 
bylon,  p.  506.  “ liich,  p.  25  ; I-ayard,  p.  606. 

“ The  existing  walls  of  the  Kasr  21  layard,  p.  508. 

are  eight  feet  thick.  (Kich,  l.  s.  c.)  92  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  § C. 
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of  war-scenes  and  hunting-scenes,  the  counterparts  in 
a certain  sense  of  those  magnificent  bas-reliefs  which 
everywhere  clothed  the  walls  of  palaces  in  Assyria. 
It  has  been  already  noticed  that  abundant  remains  of 
such  representations  have  been  found  upon  the  Kasr 
mound.23  They  seem  to  have  alternated  with  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  in  white  on  a blue  ground,  or  else 
with  a patterning  of  rosettes  in  the  same  colours.2* 

Of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  royal  palaces, 
of  their  height,  their  number  of  stories,  their  roofing 
and  their  lighting,  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
The  statement  made  by  Herodotus,  that  many  of  the 
private  houses  in  the  town  had  three  or  four  stories,25 


a See  above,  p.  35G.  M Oppert,  F.xj>Mitiun  FcientifU/ue,  toru.'i.  p.  144. 
*>  Herod,  i.  ISO. 
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would  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  palaces 
were  built  similarly ; but  no  ancient  author  tells  us 
that  this  was  so.  The  fact  that  the  walls  which  exist, 
though  of  considerable  height,  show  no  traces  of 
windows,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  lighting,  as 
in  Assyria,”  was  from  the  top  of  the  apartment, 
either  from  the  ceiling,  or  from  apertures  in  the  part 
of  the  walls  adjoining  the  ceiling.  Altogether,  such 
evidence  as  exists  favours  the  notion  that  the  Baby- 
lonian palace,  in  its  character  and  general  arrange- 
ments, resembled  the  Assyrian,  with  only  the  two  differ- 
ences, that  the  Babylonian  was  wholly  constructed 
of  burnt  brick,  while  in  the  Assyrian  the  sun-dried 
material  was  employed  to  a large  extent ; and  further, 
that  in  Babylonia  the  decoration  of  the  walls  was 
made,  not  by  slabs  of  alabaster,  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  country,  but  mainly — almost  entirely27 — by 
coloured  representations  upon  the  enamelled  brick- 
work. 

Among  the  adjuncts  of  the  principal  palace  at 
Babylon  was  the  remarkable  construction  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  “ the  Hanging  Garden.” 
The  accounts  which  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Q.  Curtius 
give  of  this  structure1  are  not  perhaps  altogether 
trustworthy  : still,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  in  the 
main  at  least  founded  on  fact.2  We  may  safely  believe 
that  a lofty  structure  was  raised  at  Babylon  on  several 
tiers  of  arches,3  which  supported  at  the  top  a mass  of 


88  Soe  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  382-385. 
81  The  frieze  above  given- (p.  390) 
is  the  only  fragment  of  stone  orna- 
ment that  has  been  fotind. 

1 Diod.  Sic.  10,  § 2-6 ; Strab.  xvi. 
1,§6;  Q.  Cnrt.  v.  1. 

8 Strabo  and  Curtius  both  clearly 


describe  the  “ Hanging  Garden  ” 
(tAv  Kptpaarruv  i ciprov)  as  still  exist- 
ing in  their  time.  Curtius  expressly 
declares, — “ H®c  moles  inviolata 
durat.” 

8 Kcr  Forter  imagines  the  Baby- 
lonians to  have  been  unacquainted 
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earth,  wherein  grew,  not  merely  flowers  and  shrubs, 
but  trees  of  a considerable  size.  The  Assyrians  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  erecting  structures  of  a somewhat 
similar  kind,  artificial  elevations  to  support  a growth 
of  trees  and  shrubs ; but  they  were  content  to  place 
their  garden  at  the  summit  of  a single  row  of  pillars 
or  arches,4  and  thus  to  give  it  a very  moderate 
height.  At  Babylon  the  object  was  to  produce  an 
artificial  imitation  of  a mountain.5  For  this  purpose 
several  tiers  of  arches  were  necessary ; and  these 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  maimer  of  a Ro- 
man amphitheatre,  one  directly  over  another,  so  that 
the  outer  wall  formed  from  summit  to  base  a single 
perpendicular  line.8  Of  the  height  of  the  structure 
various  accounts  are  given,7  while  no  writer  reports 
the  number  of  the  tiers  of  arches.  Hence  there  are 
no  sufficient  data  for  a reconstruction  of  the  edifice.8 

Of  the  walls  and  bridge  of  Babylon,  and  of  the  ordi- 
nary houses  of  the  people,  little  more  is  known  than 
has  been  already  reported  in  the  general  description 
of  the  capital.*  It  does  not  appear  that  they  pos- 


with  the  arch,  and  therefore  snji- 
poscs,  instead  of  arches,  piers  roofed 
in  with  long  blocks  of  stone  (Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  363).  Rut  Sir  U.  Rawlin- 
son  found  the  internal  chamber  in  the 
Birs  covered  in  with  a vaulted  roof 
( Journal  of  As.  Society,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  11);  and  arches  have  been  found 
even  in  the  early  Chaldaan  buildings. 
(See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  104.) 

4 Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  388 ; vol.  ii. 

p.  221. 

* Berosus,  Fr.  14 ; Diod.  Sic. 
L s.  c. ; Q.  Curt.  1.  s.  c. 

4 This  is,  I think,  the  meaning  of 
Diodorus,  when  ho  says  that  the  a]>- 
poarance  was  that  of  a theatre.  ('Eon 
o’  6 irapdduoos  ....  rnr  olico&opias 


SXXas  akXtov  *XWV>  oitTT  ( TTj  e 
npdoo^rtv  tirat  Ofarpoti&rj.) 

7 Curtius  and  Diodorus  both  make 
the  height  that  of  the  walls  of  Ba- 
bylon, which  the  former,  however, 
estimates  at  150  and  the  latter  at 
300  feet.  Curtius  places  the  garden 
on  the  palace  mound  (“  su]>cr  arce  ”), 
which  would  imply  for  the  actual 
structure  of  the  gardeu  a height  of 
not  much  more  than  90  or  100  feet. 

* M.  Oppert  attempts  a recon- 
struction of  the  ground  plan  (Expe- 
dition, maps  and  plans).  He  makes 
the  stages  nine  in  number,  and  each 
of  smaller  size  than  the  one  below 
it. 

* Supra,  pp.  342  and  347-350. 
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eessed  any  very  great  architectural  merit.  Some  skill 
was  shown  in  constructing  the  piers  of  the  bridge, 
which  presented  an  angle  to  the  cur- 
rent and  then  a curved  line,  along  which 
the  water  slid  gently.10  The  loftiness  of 
the  houses,  which  were  of  three  or  four 
stories,"  is  certainly  surprising,  since 
Oriental  houses  have  very  rarely  more 
than  two  stories.  Their  construction, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  rude ; 
and  the  pillars  especially — posts  of  palm, 
surrounded  with  wisps  of  rushes,  and 
then  plastered  and  painted13 — indicate 
a low  condition  of  taste  and  a poor 
and  coarse  style  of  domestic  architecture. 

The  material  used  by  the  Babylonians  in  their  con- 
structions seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  brick. 
Like  the  early  Chaldaeans,13  they  employed  bricks  of 
two  kinds,  both  the  ruder  sun-dried  sort,  and  the  very 
superior  kiln-baked  article.  The  former,  however, 
was  only  applied  to  platforms,  and  to  the  interior  of 
palace  mounds  and  of  very  thick  walls,  and  was  never 
made  by  the  latter  people  the  sole  material  of  a build- 
ing.14 In  every  case  there  was  at  least  a rcveteinent  of 
kiln-dried  brick,  while  the  grander  buildings  were 
wholly  constructed  of  it.15  The  baked  bricks  used 
were  of  several  different  qualities,  and  (within  rather 
narrow  limits)  of  different  sizes.  The  finest  quality  of 
brick  was  yellow,  approaching  to  our  Stourbridge  or 


10  ])iod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  § 2. 

11  Ilorod.  i.  180. 

12  Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 5.  See  above, 

p.  342.  u Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

11  As  it  was  by  the  early  Chal- 


da'ans.  (See  vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95.) 

B The  walls  of  the  Kasr,  which 
aro  eight  feet  thick  (Rich,  First  Mr- 
moir,  p.  27),  are  coiiii«wed  of  burut 
brick  throughout  their  whole  breadth. 
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fire-brick  ;18  another  very  bard  kind  was  blue  approach- 
ing to  black  ;n  the  commoner  and  coarser  sorts  were 
pink  or  red,  and  these  were  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
but  half-baked,  in  which  case  they  were  weak  and 
friable.18  The  shape  was  always  square;  and  the 
dimensions  varied  between  twelve  and  fourteen  inches 
for  the  length  and  breadth,  and  between  three  and 
four  inches  for  the  thickness.19  At  the  corners  of 
buildings,  half-bricks  were  used  in  the  alternate  rows, 
since  otherwise  the  joinings  must  have  been  all  one 
exactly  over  another.  The  bricks  were  always  made 


Babylonian  brick. 


with  a mould,  and  were  commonly  stamped  on  one 
face  with  an  inscription.20  They  were,  of  course, 


>*  Rich,  p.  01. 

" Ibid.  p.  62.  Compare  As.  Soc. 
Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  6,  note  s. 

As.  Soc.  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  9. 

“ Compare  Rich,  First  Memoir, 
p.  61  ; Sir  H.  Ilawlinson,  in  the 
Journal  of  thr  Asiatic  Socitiy,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  8 ; and  M.  Oppcrt,  ExpMi- 
tion,  tom.  i.  p.  143. 


50  The  stamp  on  Babyloniau  bricks 
is  always  sunk  below  the  surface.  It 
is  of  a square  or  rectangular  form, 
and  occurs  commonly  towards  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  two  larger  faces. 
The  letters  arcindented  upon  the  clay, 
and  must  consequently  have  stood  out 
in  relief  upon  the  wooden  or  metal 
stamp  which  impressed  them.  M. 
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ordinarily  laid  horizontally.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  was  a departure  from  this  practice.  Rows  of 
bricks  were  placed  vertically,  separated  from  one 
another  by  single  horizontal  layers.11  This  arrange- 
ment seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  conducing  to 
strength,  since  it  occurs  only  where  there  is  an 
evident  intention  of  supporting  a weak  construction 
by  the  use  of  special  architectural  expedients. 

The  Babylonian  builders  made  use  of  three  different 
kinds  of  cement.53  The  most  indifferent  was  crude 
clay,  or  mud,  which  was  mixed  with  chopped  straw, 
to  give  it  greater  tenacity,  and  was  applied  in  layers 
of  extraordinary  thickness.53  This  was  (it  is  pro- 
bable) employed  only  where  it  was  requisite  that 
the  face  of  the  building  should  have  a certain 
colour.  A cement  superior  to  clay,  but  not  of  any 
very  high  value,  unless  as  a preventive  against  damp, 
was  bitumen,  which  was  very  generally  used  in  base- 
ments and  in  other  structures  exposed  to  the  action 
of  water.  Mortar,  however,  or  lime  cement  was  far 
more  commonly  employed  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  was  of  very  excellent  quality,  equal  indeed  to  the 
best  Roman  material.54 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  general  effect  of 
the  more  ambitious  efforts  of  the  Babylonian  archi- 
tects was  grand  and  imposing.  Even  now,  in  their 


Oppert  observes  that  the  use  of  such  a ; nal  of  An.  Society,  vol.  xviii.  p.  10.) 
stamp  was  the  first  beginning  of  23  Rich,  First  Memoir,  p.  G2. 
printing  (“un  commencement  d’im-  \ a At  the  Birs,  the  red  clay  cement 
primerie,”  Expedition,  p.  142).  The  j used  in  the  third  stage  has  a depth 
stamped  face  of  the  brick  was  always  of  two  inches,  (da.  Soc.  Joum.  p.  9.) 
placed  downwards.  1 “ On  the  excellence  of  the  Boby- 

” This  arrangement  was  found  by  < Ionian  mortar,  see  Rich,  p.  25  ; 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  one  of  the  Layard,  Eineveh  utid  Babylon,  p. 
stages  of  the  Birs-i-Nimrud.  ( Jour - 505. 
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desolation  and  min,  their  great  size  renders  them 
impressive  ; and  there  are  times  and  states  of  atmo- 
sphere under  which  they  fill  the  beholder  with  a sort 
of  admiring  awe,25  akin  to  the  feeling  which  is  called 
forth  by  the  contemplation  of  the  great  works  of 
nature.  Rude  and  inartificial  in  their  idea  and  gene- 
ral construction,  without  architectural  embellishment, 
without  variety,  without  any  beauty  of  form,-  they 
yet  affect  men  by  their  mere  mass,  producing  a 
direct  impression  of  sublimity,  and  at  the  same  time 
arousing  a sentiment  of  wonder  at  the  indomitable 
perseverance  which  from  materials  so  unpromising 
could  produce  such  gigantic  results.  In  their  original 
condition,  when  they  were  adorned  with  colour,  with  a 
lavish  display  of  the  precious  metals,  with  pictured 
representations  of  human  life,  and  perhaps  with 
statuary  of  a rough  kind,  they  must  have  added  to 
the  impression  produced  by  size  a sense  of  richness 
and  barbaric  magnificence.  The  African  spirit,  which 
loves  gaudy  hues  and  costly  ornament,  was  still 
strong  among  the  Babylonians,  even  after  they  had 
been  Semitized  ; and  by  the  side  of  Assyria,  her  colder 
and  more  correct  northern  sister,  Babylonia  showed 
herself  a true  child  of  the  south — rich,  glowing,  care- 
less of  the  laws  of  taste,  bent  on  provoking  admira- 
tion by  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  her  appearance. 


36  See  Rich,  First  Memoir,  pp,  35,  j est  obscurcie  par  le  brouillard.  Alors 
3G.  Compare  M.  Oppert  ( Expedition,  \ on  ne  voit  ricn  jiendant  unc  In  ure 
tom.  L p.  200),  who  says : “ Le  Bins-  ct  demie ; tout-li-coup  le  brouillanl 
Nimroud  apparait  bicntOt  aprds  la  Kemble  se  d&hirer  commo  un  ridcau, 
sortie  de  Hillah  comme  tine  montai/nc  et  fait  entrevoir  la  masse  colossalc 
i]Ue  l'oti  croit  pouvoir  ntteindre  im-  du  Birs-Nimroud,  d’autant  plus  in- 
mediatcinerit  cl  qui  rccnle  toujours.  teressantc  quo  son  aspect  nous  frappe 
Mais  Feffet  tst  bun  ]>lut  saisismut  de  plus  pres  et  d’uue  mamcre  com- 
ipiand  I'atmosphere,  et  e’est  le  cas  pletoment  iualtendu." 
a la  [winte  de  jour  et  vers  le  soir, 
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It  is  difficult  to  form  a decided  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  Babylonian  mimetic  art.  The  specimens 
discovered  are  so  few,  so  fragmentary,  and  in  some 
instances  so  worn  by  time  and  exposure,  that  wo 
have  scarcely  the  means  of  doing  justice  to  the  people 
in  respect  of  this  portion  of  their  civilisation.  Set- 
ting aside  the  intaglios  on  seals  and  gems,  which 
have  such  a general  character  of  quaintness  and  gro- 
tesqueness, or  at  any  rate  of  formality,  that  we  can 
scarcely  look  upon  many  of  them  as  the  serious  efforts 
of  artists  doing  their  best,  we  possess  not  half  a dozen 
specimens  of  the  mimetic  art  of  the  people  in  ques- 
tion. We  have  one  sculpture  in  the  round,  one  or 
two  modelled  clay  figures,  a few  bas-reliefs,  one 
figure  of  a king  engraved  on  stone,  and  a few  ancient 
forms  represented  on  the  same  material.  Nothing 
more  has  reached  us  but  fragments  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentations too  small  for  criticism  to  pronounce  upon, 
and  descriptions  of  ancient  writers  too  incomplete  to 
be  of  any  great  value. 

The  single  Babylonian  sculpture  in  the  round  which 
has  come  down  to  our  times  is  the  colossal  lion 
standing  over-  the  prostrate  figure  of  a man,  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Kasr  mound,  as  has  been 
ah  •eaify  mentioned.1  The  accounts  of  travellers  uni- 
formly state  that  it  is  a work  of  no  merit* — either 
barbarously  executed,  or  left  unfinished  by  the  sculp- 


1 See  above,  p.  356. 
a Kcr  Porter  calls  the  figure  one 
"of  very  rude  workmanship " ( Tra- 
vels, vol.  ii.  p.  406).  Mr.  Layard 
says  it  is  “ either  so  barbarously 
executed  as  to  show  very  little  pro- 
gress in  art,”  or  else  “ left  unfinished 
by  the  sculptor."  ( Nineveh  and  Ba- 


bylon, p.  507.)  Mr.  l.oftus  speaks 
of  it  as  “ roughly  cut.”  (Chaldcea 
and Sutiana,  p.  19.)  M.  Oppert  calls 
it  “ trhs-]K*u  digne  do  Babylone,” 
and  speaks  of  its  “ valeur  minima 
comme  oeuvre  d’art.”  ( Expedition , 
tom.  i.  p.  14B.) 
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tor3 — and  probably  much  worn  by  exposure  to  the 
weather.  A sketch  made  by  a recent  visitor4  and 
kindly  communicated  to  the  author,  seems  to  show  • 


Lion,  standing  over  a prostrate  man  (Babylon). 


that,  while  the  general  form  of  the  animal  was  toler- 
ably well  hit  off,  the  proportions  were  in  some 
respects  misconceived,  and  the  details  not  only 
rudely  but  incorrectly  rendered.  The  extreme  short> 
ness  of  the  legs  and  the  extreme  thickness  of  the 
tail,  are  the  most  prominent  errors ; there  is  also 
great  awkwardness  in  the  whole  representation  of  the 
beast’s  shoulder.  The  head  is  so  mutilated  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  conjecture  its  cofttour. 
Still  the  whole  figure  is  not  -without  a certain  air  of 
grandeur  and  majesty. 

The  human  appears  to  be  inferior  to  the  animal 
form.  The  prostrate  man  is  altogether  shapeless, 
and  can  never,  it  would  seem,  have  been  very  much 
better  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 


So,  besides  Mr.  Layard  (I.  8.  c.), 
M.  Thomas,  who  occon>i>anied  M. 
Fresnel  ( Journal  Asiatujtie,  Juin, 


1853,  p.  525),  and  M.  Oppcrt. 

1 Mr.  Claude  Clark,  now  governor 
of  the  Military  Prison,  Southwark. 
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Modelled  figures  in  clay  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  best  is  one  figured  by  Ker  Porter,®  which 
represents  a mother  with  a child  in  her  arms. 
The  mother  is  seated  in  a natural  and  not  un- 
graceful attitude  on  a rough  square  pedestal.  She 
is  naked  except  for  a hood,  or  mantilla,  which  covers 
the  head,  shoulders,  and  back,  and  a narrow  apron 
which  hangs  down  in  front.  She  wears  ear-rings 
and  a bracelet.  The  child,  which  sleeps  on  her 
left  shoulder,  wears  a shirt  open  in  front,  and  a 
short  but  full  tunic,  which  is  gathered  into  plaits. 


Mother  and  child  (found  at  Babylon). 


Both  figures  are  in  simple  and  natural  taste,  but 
the  limbs  of  the  infant  are  somewhat  too  thin  and 


8 Travelt,  vol.  ii.  pi.  80,  fig.  3. 
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delicate.  The  statuette  is  about  three  inches  and  a 
half  high,,  and  shows  signs  of  having  been  covered 
with  a tinted  glaze. 

The  single  figure  of  a king,  which  we  possess6 


Figure  of  it  Babylonian  king,  probably  Merodach-iJdin-nkhi. 


* This  figure  is  engraved  on  a 
largo  black  stone  brought  from  Ba- 
bylon, and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  probably  represents 


the  king  Merodach-iddin-akhi,  who 
warred  with  Tiglath-pileaer  I.  about 
B.c.  1120.  (See  above,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
320,  330.) 
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(see  opposite  page),  is  clumsy  and  ungraceful.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  elaborate  ornamen- 
tation of  the  head-dress  and  the  robes,  which  have 
a finish  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Assyrian  specimens. 
The  general  proportions  are  not  bad ; but  the  form 
is  stiff,  and  the  drawing  of  the  right  hand  is  peculiarly 
faulty,  since  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  hold 
arrows  in  the  manner  represented.1 


Figure  of  a dog  (from  a black  stone  of  the  time  of  Merodach-iddin-akhi, 
found  at  Babylon). 


’ The  artist  has  somewhat  im-  is  seen  of  the  fingers  j and  the  thumb 
proved  the  drawing  of  this  hand  in  does  not  touch  the  arrows, 
the  woodcut.  In  the  original  more 

VOL.  III.  2 D 
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The  engraved  animal  forms  have  a certain  amount 
of  merit.  The  figure  of  a dog  sitting,  which  is  com- 
mon on  the  “ black  stones,”8  is  drawn  with  spirit ; and 
a bird,  sometimes  regarded  as  a cock,  but  more 
resembling  a bustard,  is  touched  with  a delicate 
hand,  and  may  be  pronounced  superior  to  any  As- 
syrian representation  of  the  feathered  tribe.  The 


hound  on  a bas-relief,  given  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work,®  is  also  good ; and  the  cylinders  exhibit 


* The  dog  probably  represents  a 
constellation  or  a star — perhaps  the 
Dog-star.  The  type  is  a fixed  one, 
and  occurs  on  seals  and  gems  no 
less  than  on  the  “ black  stones.” 
(See  Her  Porter,  vol.  ii  pi.  SO, 
fig.  2 ; Lajard,  Cultr  rU  Mithra, 


pi.  xlvi.  figs.  23  and  24,  pi.  liv.  B, 
fig.  15.) 

• See  vol,  i.  p.  293,  No.  II.  The 
date  of  this  tablet  is  uncertain  ; but 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  is  on  the  whole 
incliucd  to  regard  it  as  Babylonian 
rather  than  Proto-Cliald.xan. 
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figures  of  goats,  cows,  deer,  and  even  monkeys,10 
which  are  truthful  and  meritorious. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  main  characteristic 
of  the  engravings  on  gems  and  cylinders,  considered 
as  works  of  mimetic  art,  is  their  quaintness  and 
grotesqueness.  A fewr  specimens,  taken  almost  at 
random  from  the  admirable  collection  of  M.  Felix 
Lajard,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  feature.  In 


Grotesque  figures  of  men  and  animals  (from  a cylinder). 


one11  the  central  position  is  occupied  by  a human 
figure  whose  left  arm  has  two  elbow-joints,  while 
towards  the  right  two  sitting  figures  threaten  one 
another  with  their  fists,  in  the  upper  quarter,  and  in 
the  lower  two  nondescript  animals  do  'the  same  with 
their  jaws.  The  entire  drawing  of  this  design  seems 
to  be  intentionally  rude.  The  faces  of  the  main 
figures  and  the  right  hand  of  the  one  towards  the 
left,  are  evidently  intended  to  be  ridiculous ; and  the 
heads  of  the  two  animals  are  extravagantly  grotesque. 
On  another  cylinder  “ three  nondescript  animals  play 
the  principal  part.  One  of  them  is  on  the  point  of 
taking  into  his  mouth  the  head  of  a man  who  vainly 


10  For  the  goats  and  cows,  see 
above,  p.  319.  The  exquisite  figure 
of  a deer  represented  above,  and  the 
quaint  drawing  of  a monkey  playing 
the  pipe,  are  given  by  M.  Lajard 
( Culte  fie  Mithra,  pL  liv.  B.,  No.  8, 


and  pi.  xxix.  No.  7)  from  cylin- 
ders in  the  collections  of  the  Due 
do  Luynes  nud  the  Bibliothhquo 
Koyalc. 

11  Lajard,  pi.  xxxiii.  No.  G. 

12  Ibid.  pi.  xiii.  No.  6. 

2 i)  2 
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tries  to  escape  by  flight.  Another,  with  the  head 
of  a pike,  tries  to  devour  the  third,  which  has  the 
head  of  a bird  and  the  body  of  a goat.  This  kind 
intention  seems  to  be  disputed  by  a naked  man  with 


a long  beard,  who  seizes  the  fish-headed  monster 
with  his  right  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  administers 
from  behind  a severe  kick  with  his  right  foot.  The 
heads  of  the  three  main  monsters,  the  tail  and 
trousers  of  the  principal  one,  and  the  whole  of  the 
small  figure  in  front  of  the  flying  man,  are  exceed- 
ingly  quaint,  and  remind  one  of  the  pencil  of  Fuseli. 


The  third  of  the  designs  u approaches  nearly  to  the 
modern  caricature.  It  is  a drawing  in  two  portions. 
The  upper  line  of  figures 14  represents  a procession  of 
worshippers  who  bear  in  solemn  state  their  offerings 

a Lajard,  pi.  xxix.  No.  1. 

14  The  upper  line  has  been  omitted,  as  containing  nothing  quaint  or 
grotesque. 
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to  a god.  In  the  lower  line  this  occupation  is 
turned  to  a jest.  Nondescript  animals  bring  with 
a serio-comic  air  offerings  which  consist  chiefly  of 
game,  while  a man  in  a mask  seeks  to  steal  away 
the  sacred  tree  from  the  temple  wherein  the  scene 
is  enacted. 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  elaborate  and  most 
artistic  of  the  Babylonian  works  of  art  were  of  a 
kind  which  has  almost  wholly  perished.  What  bas- 
relief  was  to  the  Assyrian,  what  painting  is  to 
moderns,  that  enamelling  upon  brick  appears  to  have 
been  to  the  people  of  Babylon.  The  mimetic  power, 
which  delights  in  representing  to  itself  the  forms 
and  actions  of  men,  found  a vent  in  this  curious 
byway  of  the  graphic  art ; and  “ the  images  of  the 
Chaldseans,  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  with  vermi- 
lion,”1 * and  other  hues,  formed  the  favourite  adorn- 
ment of  palaces  and  public  buildings,  at  once  em- 
ploying the  artist,  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  native 
connoisseur,  and  attracting  the  admiration  of  the 
foreigner. 

The  artistic  merit  of  these  works  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. The  admiration  of  the  Jews,3  or  even  that 
of  Diodorus,3  who  must  be  viewed  here  as  the  echo 
of  Ctesias,  is  no  sure  test ; for  the  Jews  were  a 
people  very  devoid  of  true  artistic  appreciation ; and 
Ctesias  was  bent  on  exaggerating  the  wonders  of 
foreign  countries  to  the  Greeks.  The  fact  of  the 
excellence  of  Assyrian  art  at  a somewhat  earlier 
date,  lends  however  support  to  the  view  that  the 


1 Ezck.  xxiii.  14. 

* Ibid.  ver.  16.  “ As  soon  as  she 
saw  them  with  her  eyes  she  doted 

upon  them.” 


s Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  § 6.  7.5m  iravro- 
dajra  (pi \ortxvais  rote  tc 
liaai  k ai  toi s Tuv  rvrraiv  dnofjufirjfuuri 

KaTl  (TK(V(UTfl(PU. 
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wall-painting  of  the  Babylonians  had  some  real 
artistic  excellence.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
there  was  any  very  material  difference,  in  respect  of 
taste  and  aesthetic  power,  between  the  two  cognate 
nations,  or  that  the  Babylonians  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar fell  very  greatly  short  of  the  Assyrians  under 
Assliur-bani-pal.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  subjects 
— war-scenes  and  hunting-scenes 4 — approved  them- 
selves to  both  people ; and  it  is  likely  that  their  treat- 
ment was  not  very  different.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
colour  the  contrast  was  not  sharp  nor  strong ; for  the 
Assyrians  partially  coloured  their  bas-reliefs.6 

The  tints  chiefly  employed  by  the  Babylonians  in 
their  coloured  representations  were  white,  blue, 
yellow,  brown,  and  black.*  The  blue  was  of  different 
shades,  sometimes  bright  and  deep,  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly pale.  The  yellow  was  somewhat  dull, 
resembling  our  yellow  ochre.  The  brown  was  this 
same  hue  darkened.  In  comparatively  rare  instances 
the  Babylonians  made  use  of  a red,  which  they  pro- 
bably obtained  with  some  difliculty.  Objects  were 
coloured,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to  their 
natural  tints — water  a light  blue,  ground  yellow,  the 
shafts  of  spears  black,  lions  a tawny  brown,  &c.7  No 
attempt  was  made  to  shade  the  figures  or  the  land- 
scape, much  less  to  produce  any  general  effect  by 
means  of  chiaroscuro , but  the  artist  trusted  for  his 
effect  to  a careful  delineation  of  forms,  and  a judicious 
arrangement  of  simple  hues. 

Considerable  metallurgic  knowledge  and  skill  were 


1 nupara{f«t  *ni  Kvvrjyia.  Dioil. 
Sic.  ii.  8,  § 7. 

s See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  449-451. 


e I-ayard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon , 
p.  507 ; Oppcrt,  Expedition , tom.  i. 
p.  143.  7 Oppert,  p.  144. 
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shown  in  the  composition  of  the  pigments,  and  the 
preparation  and  application  of  the  glaze  wherewith 
they  were  covered.  The  red  used  was  a sub-oxide 
of  copper;8  the  yellow  was  sometimes  oxide  of  iron,® 
sometimes  antimoniate  of  lead — tho  Naples  yellow  of 
modern  artists;10  the  blue  was  either  cobalt  or  oxide 
of  copper;11  the  white  was  oxide  of  tin.12  Oxide  of 
lead  was  added  in  some  cases,  not  as  a colouring 
matter,  hut  as  a flux,  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the 
glaze.13  In  other  cases  the  pigment  used  was 
covered  with  a vitreous  coat  of  an  alkaline  silicate 
of  alumina.14 

The  pigments  were  not  applied  to  an  entirely 
flat  surface.  Prior  to  the  reception  of  the  colouring 
matter  and  the  glaze,  each  brick  was  modelled  by 
the  hand,  the  figures  being  carefully  traced  out,  and 
a slight  elevation  given  to  the  more  important 
objects.15  A very  low  bas-relief  was  thus  produced, 
to  which  tho  colours  were  subsequently  applied,  and 
the  brick  was  then  baked  in  the  furnace. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  bricks  were  not  modelled 
singly  and  separately.  A large  mass  of  clay  was 
(it  is  thought)  taken,16  sufficient  to  contain  a whole 
subject,  or  at  any  rate  a considerable  portion  of  a 


* Isiyard,  p.  166,  note. 

* Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  vol.  i. 

p.  148.  10  Layard,  1.  s.  c. 

u The  French  chemists,  who  ana- 
lysed bricks  from  the  Birs  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  oentury,  found 
tho  colouring  matter  of  the  blue  tint 
to  be  cobalt.  (Birch,  1.  s.  c.)  In 
the  Babylonian  bricks  nnalysed  by 
Sir  H.  do  la  Bcche  and  Dr.  Percy  the 
blue  glaze  was  oxide  of  copper. 

u Layard,  1.  s.  e. 


u Birch,  p.  149. 

11  Ibid.  p.  148. 

18  This  statement  is  made  on  the 
■ authority  of  M.Oppert.  (Expedition, 
tom.  i.  pp.  144, 145.)  No  other  tra- 
veller has  remarked  an  inequality  of 
surface  on  the  enamelled  bricks. 

18  M.  Thomas,  who  accompanied 
M.  Oppert  as  artist,  is  the  author  of 
j this  theory  as  to  the  modo  in  which 
I these  works  of  art  were  designed  and 
executed. 
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subject.  On  this  the  modeller  made  out  bis  design 
in  low  relief.  The  mass  of  clay  was  then  cut  up  into 
bricks,  and  each  brick  was  taken  and  painted  sepa- 
rately with  the  proper  colours,1’  after  which  they  were 
all  placed  in  the  furnace  and  baked.18  When  baked 
they  were  restored  to  their  original  places  in  the 
design,  a thin  layer  of  the  finest  mortar  serving  to 
keep  them  in  place. 

From  the  mimetic  art  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  it,  we  may 
now  pass  to  the  purely  mechanical  arts, — as  the  art 
by  which  hard  stones  were  cut,  and  those  of  agri- 
culture, metallurgy,  pottery,  weaving,  carpet-making, 
embroidery,  and  the  like. 

The  stones  shaped,  bored,  and  engraved  by  Baby- 
lonian artisans  were  not  merely  the  softer  and  more 
easily-worked  kinds,  as  alabaster,  serpentine,  and 
lapis-lazuli,  but  also  the  harder  sorts, — cornelian, 
agate,  quartz,  jasper,  sienite,  loadstone,  and  green 
felspar  or  amazon-stone.19  These  can  certainly  not 
have  been  cut  without  emery,  and  scarcely  without 
such  devices  as  rapidly  revolving  points,  or  disks, 
of  the  kind  used  by  modern  lapidaries.  Though  the 
devices  are  in  general  rude,  the  work  is  sometimes 
exceedingly  delicate,  and  implies  a complete  mastery 
over  tools  and  materials,  as  well  .as  a good  deal  of 


17  The  sejiaratc  jointing  and  ena- 
melling of  the  bricks  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  colouring  matter 
and  the  glaze  have  often  run  over 
from  the  side  jiainted  to  all  the  ad- 
joining surfaces.  (Oppert,  tom.  i. 
p.  145.) 

**  Mr.  Rirch  believes  that  they 
were  partially  baked  before  the  colour 
was  applied  (Ancient  1‘oUrry,  voL  i. 


j).  128),  and  returned  to  the  kiln 
afterwards. 

19  It  is  difficult  in  most  instances 
to  decide  from  the  cylinders  them- 
selves whether  they  arc  liabylouian 
or  Assyrian.  We  must  be  chiefly 
guided  by  the  locality  where  they 
were  found.  It  is  believed  that 
cylinders  have  been  found  in  Baby- 
lonia of  all  these  materials. 
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artistic  power.  As  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
art  goes,  the  Babylonians  may  challenge  comparison 
with  the  most  advanced  of  the  nations  of  antiquity — 
they  decidedly  excel  the  Egyptians,20  and  fall  little, 
if  at  all,  short  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  extreme  minuteness  of  the  work  in  some  of 
the  Babylonian  seals  and  gems,  raises  a suspicion 
that  they  must  have  been  engraved  by  the  help  of  a 
powerful  magnifying-glass.  A lens  has  been  found  in 
Assyria ; 21  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  convenience  was  at  least  as  well  known  in  the 
lower  country.22  Glass  was  certainly  in  use,23  and  was 
cut  into  such  shapes  as  wrere  required.  It  is  at  any 
rate  exceedingly  likely  that  magnifying-glasses,  which 
were  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time 
of  Aristophanes,24  were  employed  by  the  artisans  of 
Babylon  during  the  most  flourisliing  period  of  the 
empire. 

Of  Babylonian  metal-work  we  have  scarcely  any 
direct  means  of  judging.  The  accounts  of  ancient 
authors  imply  that  the  Babylonians  dealt  freely  with 
the  material,  using  gold  and  silver  for  statues,  furni- 
ture, and  utensils,  bronze  for  gates  and  .images,  and 
iron  sometimes  for  the  latter.1  We  may  assume  that 
they  likewise  employed  bronze  and  iron  for  tools  and 
weapons,  since  those  inetals  were  certainly  so  used 
by  the  Assyrians.  Lead  was  made  of  service  in 


“ See  King’s  Antique  Qems,  p. 
127,  note. 

M Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  484. 
a We  shall  find  below  that,  on 
astronomical  grounds,  the  possession 
of  lenses  by  the  Babylonians  is  to  be 
suspected. 


25  The  Babylonian  mounds  are 
covered  with  fragments  of  glass. 
(Layard,  Nin.  atul  Hub.  p.  507.) 

2*  Aristopb.  Nub.  740-748,  cd. 
Both®. 

1 See  Daniel  iii.  1 ; v.  4 ; Ilerod.  i. 
181-183 ; Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  § 7 ; 9,  § 5. 
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building;2  where  iron  was  also  employed,  if  great 
strength  was  needed.3  The  golden  images  are  said 
to  have  been  sometimes  solid,4  in  which  ease  we  must 
suppose  them  to  have  been  cast  in  a mould;  but  un- 
doubtedly in  most  eases  the  gold  was  a mere  external 
covering,  and  was  applied  in  plates,  which  were 
hammered  into  shape5 * *  upon  some  cheaper  substance; 
below.  Silver  was  no  doubt  used  also  in  plates, 
more  especially  when  applied  externally  to  walls,8 *  or 
internally  to  the  woodwork  of  palaces but  the  silver 
images,  ornamental  figures,  and  utensils  of  which 
we  hear,  were  most  probably  solid.  The  bronze- 
works  must  have  been  remarkable.  We  are  told  that 
both  the  town  and  the  palace  gates  were  of  this 
material,8  and  it  is  implied  that  the  latter  were  too 
heavy  to  be  opened  in  the  ordinary  manner,®  Castings 
on  an  enormous  scale  would  be  requisite  for  such 
purposes ; and  the  Babylonians  must 
thus  have  possessed  the  art  of  run- 
ning into  a single  mould  vast  masses 
of  metal.  Probably  the  gates  here 
mentioned  were  solid  :10  but  occasion- 
ally, it  would  seem,  the  Babylonians 
had  gates  of  a different  kind,  com- 
posed of  a number  of  perpendicular 
bars,  united  by  horizontal  ones  above  and  below,  as 


Gate  and  gateway 
(from  a cylinder). 


,J  Herod,  i.  186;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  10, 
§6. 


3 As  in  the  piers  of  the  great 
bridge.  (Herod.  1.  s.  c.) 

* llcrod.  i.  183. 

' 2.<t>vpr)\ara,  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  9,  § 5. 

* Supra,  p.  384. 

’ Nebuchadnezzar  states  frequent- 

ly that  the  walls  of  his  buildings 

are  “ clothed  with  silver.” 

* Herod,  i.  179;  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 8, §7. 


8 They  are  said  to  have  been 
opened  by  a machine.  (Diod.  Sic. 
1.  s.  c.) 

10  Like  those  made  by  Herod  the 
G real  for  the  Temple  (Joseph.  Veil, 
■lud.  v.  6,  § 3),  which  required 
20  men  to  close  them  (ibid.  vi.  5, 
§ 3).  We  have  no  certain  repre- 
sentations of  Babylonian  town- 
gates  ; but  those  drawn  by  the 
Assyrians  are  always  solid. 
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in  the  accompanying  woodQut.11  They  had  also,  it 
would  appear,  metal  gateways  of  a similar  character. 

The  metal-work  of  personal  ornaments,  such  as 
bracelets  and  armlets,  and  again  that  of  dagger- 
handles,  seems  to  have  resembled  the  work  of  the 
Assyrians.13 

Small  figures  in  bronze  were  occasionally  cast  by 
the  Babylonians,  which  were 
sometimes  probably  used  as 
amulets,  while  perhaps  more 
generally  they  were  mere 
ornaments  of  houses,  fur- 
niture, and  the  like.  Among 
these  may  be  noticed  figures 
of  dogs  in  a sitting  posture,13 
much  resembling  the  dog  re- 
presented among  the  constel- 
lations,14 figures  of  men  gro- 
tesque in  character,  and  figures 
of  monsters.  An  interesting 
specimen  which  combines  a 
man  and  a monster,  was  found 
by  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  at 
Babylon.1® 

The  pottery  of  the  Baby- 
lonians was  of  excellent  qua- 
lity, and  is  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Assyrian,  which  it  resembles 


Bronze  ornament  (found  at 
Babylon). 


u This  gate  and  gateway  are  re- 
presented upon  a cylinder  figured  by 
Lajard.  ( Culte  de  Mithra,  pi.  xli. 
fig- 5.) 

18  See  the  figure  of  a king  (supra, 
p.  400).  The  bracelets  have  the 
almost  invariable  rosette  of  the  Assy- 
rians (supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  104).  The 


dagger-handles  are  like  those  figured 
vol.  ii.  p.  GG,  first  woodcut 
u Kcr  Porter,  Travels,  vob  ii.  p. 
425. 

11  Sec  above,  p.  401 ; and  infra, 
p.  4L9. 

u See  the  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pi.  80, 
fig.  4. 
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alike  in  form  and  in  material.1®  The  bricks  of  the 
best  period  were  on  the  whole  better  than  any  used 
in  the  sister  country,  and  may  compare  for  hardness 
and  fineness  with  the  best  Roman.  The  earthenware 
is  of  a fine  terracotta,  generally  of  a light  red  colour, 
and  slightly  baked,  but  occasionally  of  a yellow  hue, 
with  a tinge  of  green.  It  consists  of  cups,  jars,  v;ises, 
and  other  vessels.  They  appear  to  have  been  made 
upon  the  wheel,”  and  are  in  general 
unomamented.  From  representations 
upon  the  cylinders18  it  appears  that 
the  shapes  wTero  often  elegant.  Long 
and  narrow  vases  with  thin  necks 
seem  to  have  been  used  for  water 
vessels ; these  had  rounded  or  pointed 
bases,  and  required  therefore  the  support  of  a stand. 
Thin  jugs  were  also  in  use,  with  slight  elegant  handles. 

It  is  conjectured  that  sometimes 
modelled  figures  may  have  been  in- 
troduced at  the  sides  as  handles  to 
the  vases ; 10  but  neither  the  cylinders 
nor  the  extant  remains  confirm  this 
supposition.  The  only  ornamentation 
hitherto  observed  consists  in  a double 
band  which  seems  to  have  been  carried 
round  some  of  the  vases  in  an  in- 
complete spiral.*0  The  vases  some- 
times have  two  handles;  but  they  are  plain  and 


Vases  mid  jug  from 
the  cylinders). 


Vanes  in  n stand  (from 
a cylinder,. 


“ Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  vol.  i. 
p.  144.  Compare  the  specimens  of 
Assyrian  pottery  represented  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  present  work  (pp. 
479-482). 

Birch,  1.  s.  c. 


“ See  Lajard,  pis.  xxxiii.  fig.  1 ; 
xxxv.  fig.  3 ; and  liv.  A,  fig.  9. 

13  Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  vol.  i. 
p.  148. 

“ See  above,  woodcut,  No.  2,  where 
both  vases  are  thus  ornamented. 
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small,  adding  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  vessels. 
Occasionally  the  whole  vessel  is 
glazed  with  a rich  blue  colour. 

The  Babylonians  certainly  em- 
ployed glass  for  vessels  of  a small 
size.21  They  appear  not  to  have 
been  very  skilful  blowers,  since 
their  bottles  are  not  unfrequently 
misshapen.  They  generally  stained 
their  glass  with  some  colouring 

, . u , Vase  with  handles  (found 

matter,  and  occasionally  ornamented  in  Babylonia;, 
it  with  a ribbing.  Whether  they 
were  able  to  form  masses  of  glass  of  any  considerable 
size,  whether  they  used  it,  like  the  Egyptians,”  for 


beads  and  bugles,  or  for  mosaics,  is  uncertain.  If  we 
suppose  a foundation  in  fact  for  Pliny’s  stoiy  of  the 
great  emerald  (?)  presented  by  a king  of  Babylon  to 
an  Egyptian  Pharaoh,”  we  must  conclude  that  very 
considerable  masses  of  glass  were  produced  by  the 
Babylonians,  at  least  occasionally ; for  the  said 


° Several  small  glass  bottles  were 
found  by  Mr.  Lnyard  in  the  mound 
of  Babil.  ( Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  603.)  Broken  glass  is  abundant 
in  the  rubbish  of  the  mounds  gene- 


rally. (Kich,  Find  Memoir,  p.  29  ; 
Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  392.) 

“ Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians, 
vol.  iii.  p.  101. 

° Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  5. 
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emerald,  which  can  scarcely  have  been  of  any  other 
material,  was  four  cubits  (or  six  feet)  long  and  three 
cubits  (or  four  and  a half  feet)  broad. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  Babylonians  none 
obtained  such  high  repute  in  ancient  times  as  their 
textile  fabrics.  Their  carpets  especially  were  of  great 
celebrity,  and  were  largely  exported  to  foreign 
countries.”  They  were  dyed  of  various  colours,  and 
represented  objects  similar  to  those  found  on  the 
gems,  as  griffins  and  such-like  monsters.®  Their 
position  in  the  ancient  world  may  be  compared  to 
that  which  is  now  borne  by  the  fabrics  of  Turkey 
and  Persia,  which  are  deservedly  preferred  to  those 
of  all  other  countries. 

Next  to  their  carpets,  the  highest  character  was 
borne  by  their  muslins.  Formed  of  the  finest  cotton, 
and  dyed  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  they  seemed  to 
the  Oriental  the  very  best  possible  material  for  dress. 
The  Persian  kings  preferred  them  for  their  own 
wear ; 28  and  they  had  an  early  fame  in  foreign 
countries  at  a considerable  distance  from  Babylonia.21 
It  is  probable  that  they  were  sometimes  embroidered 
with  delicate  patterns,  such  as  those  which  may  be 
seen  on  the  garments  of  the  early  Babylonian  king 
(figured  page  400). 

Besides  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  the  Babylonians 
also  manufactured  a good  deal  of  linen  cloth,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  being  Borsippa.18 
This  material  was  produced,  it  is  probable,  chiefly  for 


* A then.  Deipn.  v.  p.  197;  Arrian, 
Exp.  Al.  vi.  29. 

* Athcn,  I.  s.  c. 

M Arrian.  1.  s.  c. 

n The  “ goodly  Babylonish  gar- 


ment” coveted  by  Acban  in  Palestine 
shortly  after  the  Exodus  of  the  Jews 
(Josh.  vii.  21)  is  indicative  of  the 
early  celebrity  of  Babylonian  apparel. 

* Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 7. 
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home  consumption,  long  linen  robes  being  generally 
worn  by  the  people.23 

From  the  arts  of  the  Babylonians  we  may  now 
pass  to  their  science — an  obscure  subject,  but  one 
which  possesses  more  than  common  interest.  If  the 
classical  writers  were  correct  in  their  belief  that 
Chaldsea  was  the  birthplace  of  Astronomy,  and  that 
their  own  astronomical  science  was  derived  mainly 
from  this  quarter,'  it  must  be  well  worth  inquiry 
what  the  amount  of  knowledge  was  which  the  Baby- 
lonians attained  on  the  subject,  and  what  were  the 
means  whereby  they  made  their  discoveries. 

On  the  broad  flat  plains  of  Chaldsea,  where  the 
entire  celestial  hemisphere  is  continually  visible  to 
every  eye,2  and  the  clear  transparent  atmosphere 
shoWs  night  after  night  the  heavens  gemmed  with 
countless  shirs,  each  shining  with  a brilliancy  un- 
known in  our  moist  northern  climes,  the  attention  of 
man  was  naturally  turned  earlier  than  elsewhere  to 
these  luminous  bodies,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
grasp,  and  reduce  to  scientific  form,  the  array  of 


29  IIero<l.  i.  195. 

1 Seo  Plat.  Epinom.  p.  987 ; Hip- 
parch,  ap.  Prod,  t'n  Tim.  p.  71,  ed. 
Schneider;  PhconixColoph.ap.Athen. 
Dfipn.  xii.  p.  530,  E ; Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
31 ; Cic.  De  Div.  i.  1 ; Plin.  II.  N. 
vi.  20  ; Manil.  i.  40-45 ; &c.  The 
late  Sir  Come  wall  Lewis  questioned 
the  truth  of  this  belief,  and  asserted 
that  “ the  later  Greeks  appear  to 
have  been  wanting  in  that  national 
spirit  which  leads  modem  historians 
of  scienco  to  contend  for  the  claims 
of  their  own  countrymen  to  inven- 
tions and  discoveries.”  But  he  failed 
to  adduce  any  sufficient  proof  of  this 
strange  idiosyncrasy  of  the  later 


Greeks,  which  in  his  own  mind 
seems  to  have  rested  on  a conviction 
that  the  lively  intelligent  Greeks 
could  not  have  been  so  indebted  as 
they  said  they  were  to  “ the  obtuse, 
uninventive,  and  immovable  intellect 
of  Orientals."  (Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,  pp.  290,  291.) 

2 Comiiare  Cic.  De  Div.  1.  s.  c. 
“ Principio  Assyrii,  ut  ab  ultimis 
auctoritatcm  repetam,  propter  pla- 
nitiem  magnitudinemque  regionum 
i/uas  incotehant,  cum  coclum  ab  omni 
parte  patens  atque  aj>ertuiii  intue- 
rentur,  trajectiones  motusque  stel- 
larum  observitaverunt.” 
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facts  which  nature  presented  to  the  eye  in  a confused 
and  tangled  mass.  It  required  no  very  long  course 
of  observation  to  acquaint  men  with  a truth,  which 
at  first  sight  none  would  have  suspected — namely, 
that  the  luminous  points  whereof  the  sky  was  full 
were  of  two  kinds,  some  always  maintaining  the 
same  position  relatively  to  one  another,  while  others 
were  constantly  changing  their  places,  and  as  it 
were  wandering  about  the  sky.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Babylonians  at  a very  early  date 3 distinguished 
from  the  fixed  stars  those  remarkable  five,  which, 
from  their  wandering  propensities,  the  Greeks  called 
the  “ planets,”  and  which  are  the  only  erratic  stars 
that  the  naked  eye,  or  that  even  the  telescope,  except 
at  a very  high  power,  can  discern.  With  these  five 
they  were  soon  led  to  class  the  Moon,  which  was 
easily  observed  to  be  a wandering  luminary,  changing 
her  place  among  the  fixed  stars  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  Ultimately,  it  came  to  be  perceived  that 
the  Sun  too  rose  and  set  at  different  parts  of  the 
year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  different  constellations, 
and  that  consequently  the  great  luminary  was  itself 
also  a wanderer,  having  a path  in  the  sky  which  it 
was  possible,  by  means  of  careful  observation,  to 
mark  out. 

But  to  do  this,  to  mark  out  with  accuracy  the 
courses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  among  the  fixed  stars, 
it  was  necessary,  or  at  least  convenient,  to  arrange 


a The  cosmogony  of  the  Baby-  i planetary  character  of  the  five  gods, 
lonians,  as  described  by  Berosus,  Nin,  Merodach,  Nergal,  Ishtar,  and 
has  tho  air  of  a very  high  antiquity  Nebo,  belongs  oven  to  Proto-Chal- 
about  it.  In  this  document  the  ' d®an  times.  (See  above,  vol.  i.  pp. 
“ five  planets”  are  distinctly  men-  j 165-179.) 
tinned.  (Boros.  Fr.  1,  § 6.)  The  ' 
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the  stars  themselves  into  groups.  Thus  too,  and  , 
thus  only,  was  it  possible  to  give  form  and  order  to 
the  chaotic  confusion,  in  which  the  stars  seem  at  first  ' 
sight  to  lie,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  their  in- 
tervals, the  difference  in  their  magnitude,  and  their 
apparent  countlessness.  The  most  uneducated  eye, 
when  raised  to  the  starry  heavens  on  a clear  night, 
fixes  here  and  there  upon  groups  of  stars : in  the 
north,  Cassiopeia,  the  Great  Bear,  the  Pleiades — below 
the  Equator,  the  Southern  Cross — must  at  all  times 
have  impressed  those  who  beheld  them  with  a certain 
sense  of  unity.  Thus  the  idea  of  a “ constellation  ” 
is  formed  ; and  this  once  done,  the  mind  naturally 
progresses  in  the  same  direction,  and  little  by  little 
■ the  whole  sky 4 is  mapped  out  into  certain  portions 
or  districts  to  which  names  are  given — names  taken 
from  some  resemblance,  real  or  fancied,  between  the 
shapes  of  the  several  groups  and  objects  familiar  to 
the  early  observers.  This  branch  of  practical  astro- 
nomy is  termed  “ uranography  ” by  moderns  ; its 
utility  is  very  considerable ; thus  and  thus  only  can 
we  particularise  the  individual  stars  of  which  we 
wish  to  speak ; * thus  and  thus  only  can  we  retain 
in  our  memory6  the  general  arrangement  of  the  stars 
and  their  positions  relatively  to  each  other. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  early  Baby- 


* Excepting  certain  insignificant  ginis,”  “ y Piscinm,”  “ 3 Lyras,”  and 

portions  which  intervene  between  thereby  indicate  to  each  other  dis- 
one  constellation  and  another.  The  tinctly  the  particular  star  about 
stars  in  these  (wrtions  are  called  which  they  have  something  to  say 
“ unformed  stars.”  (See  Ferguson’s  Astronomy,  p.  232.) 

• Tho  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  * Sir  John  Herschel  obeervee  that 
are  assigned  to  the  several  stars  in  a proper  system  of  constellations  is 
each  constellation  ; a to  the  largest,  valuable  “ as  an  artificial  memory.” 
0 to  the  next  largest,  and  so  on.  ( Outlines  of  Astronomy,  p.  181, 
Tlius  astronomers  speak  of  “ 0 Vir-  note.) 

VOL.  III.  2 E 
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Ionian  astronomy  the  subject  of  uranography  occupied 
a prominent  place.  The  Chald scan  astronomers  not 
only  seized  on  and  named  those  natural  groups 
which  force  themselves  upon  the  eye,  hut  artificially 
arranged  the  whole  heavens  into  a certain  number 
of  constellations  or  asterisms.  The  very  system  of 
uranography  which  maintains  itself  to  the  present 
day  on  our  celestial  globes  and  maps,  and  which  is 
still  acknowledged— albeit  under  protest7 — in  the 
nomenclature  of  scientific  astronomers,  came  in  all 
probability  from  this  source,  reaching  us  from  the 
Arabians,  who  took  it  from  the  Greeks,  who  derived 
it  from  the  Babylonians.  The  Zodiacal  constella- 
tions, at  any  rate,  or  those  through 
which  the  sun’s  course  lies,  would  • 
seem  to  have  had  this  origin ; 
and  many  of  them  may  be  dis- 
tinctly recognised  on  Babylonian 
monuments  which  are  plainly  of  a 
stellar  character.8  The  accompa- 
nying representation,  taken  from 
Top  of  conical  stone,  hearing  a conical  black  stone  in  the  British 

figures  of  constellations.  _ . - - 

Museum,  and  belonging  to  the 
twelfth  century  before  our  era,  is  not  perhaps,  strictly 
speaking,  a zodiac,  but  it  is  almost  certainly  an 
arrangement  of  constellations  according  to  the  forms 
assigned  them  in  Babylonian  uranography.  The 


7 Astronomers  are  said  at  the 
present  day  to  “ treat  lightly  or 
altogether  to  disregard  ” the  outlines 
of  men  and  monsters  which  figure  on 
our  celestial  globes ; and  the  actual 
arrangement  is  said  to  cause  con- 

fusion and  inconvenience.  (Herechcl, 
1.  s.  c.)  But  the  terminology  is  still 
used,  and  a Iveonis,  /9  Scorpii,  &c., ; 


remain  the  sole  expressions  by  which 
the  particular  stars  can  be  desig- 
nated. 

* The  stellar  character  of  such 
monuments  as  tliat  engraved  above 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  cen- 
tral group,  where  the  male  and  female 
sun  and  the  crescent  moon  are  clearly 
represented. 
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Babylonian  Zodiac  (?) 


Ram,  the  Bull,  the  Scorpion,  the  Serpent,  the  Dog, 
the  Arrow,  the  Eagle  or  Vulture,  may  all  be  detected 
on  the  stone  in  question,  as  may  similar  forms 
variously  arranged  on  other  similar  monuments. 

The  Babylonians  called  the  Zodiacal  constellations 
the  “ Houses  of  the  Sun,”  and  distinguished  from 
them  another  set  of  asterisms,  which  they  denomi- 
nated the  “ Houses  of  the  Moon.”  As  the  Sun  and 
Moon  both  move  through  the  sky  in  nearly  the  same 

2 E 2 
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plane,  the  path  of  the  Moon  merely  crossing  and 
recrossing  that  of  the  Sun,  but  never  diverging  from 
it  further  than  a few  degrees,  it  would  seem  that 
these  “ Houses  of  the  Moon,”  or  lunar  asterisms,* 
must  have  been  a division  of  the  Zodiacal  stars 
different  from  that  employed  with  respect  t#  the  sun, 
either  in  the  number  of  the  “Houses,”  or  in  the 
point  of  separation  between  “ House  ” and  “ House.” 

The  Babylonians  observed  and  calculated  eclipses ; 
but  their  power  of  calculation  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  based  on  scientific  knowledge,  nor  to  have  neces- 
sarily implied  sound  views  as  to  the  nature  of  eclipses 
or  as  to  the  size,  distance,  and  real  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  The  knowledge  which  they  possessed 
was  empirical.  Their  habits  of  observation  led  them 
to  discover  the  period  of  223  lunations  or  18  years 
10  days,10  after  which  eclij>ses — especially  those  of 
the  moon — recur  again  in  the  sariie  order.  Their 
acquaintance  with  this  cycle  would  enable  them  to 
predict  lunar  eclipses  with  accuracy  for  many  ages, 
and  solar  eclipses  without  much  inaccuracy  for  the 
next  cycle  or  two. 

That  the  Babylonians  carefully  noted  and  recorded 
eclipses  is  witnessed  by  Ptolemy,1  who  had  access  to  a 
continuous  series  of  such  observations  reaching  hack 
from  his  own  time  to  b.c.  747.  Five  of  these — all 
eclipses  of  the  moon — were  described  by  Hipparchus3 
from  Babylonian  sources,  and  are  found  to  answer 
all  the  requirements  of  modern  science.  They  belong 
to  the  years  b.c.  721,  720,  621,  and  523.  One  of 


* The  “ Houses  of  the  Moon,”  or 
divisions  of  the  lunar  Zodiac,  are 
said  to  have  been  known  also  both 
to  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians. 


10  Geminus,  §15.  The  exact  period 
is  18  years,  10  days,  7 hours,  and  43 
minutes.  1 Magn.  fyyntaoc.  iii.  6. 
* lb.  iv.  5,  8 ; v.  14. 
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them,  that  of  b.c.  721,  was  total  at  Babylon.  The 
others  were  partial,  the  portion  of  the  moon  obscured 
varying  from  one  digit  to  seven. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  observation 
of  eclipses  by  the  Babylonians  commenced  with  Nabo- 
nassar.3  Ptolemy  indeed  implies  that  the  series 
extant  in  his  day  went  no  higher  ;4  but  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  which  Berosus  mentioned,5 
that  Nabonassar  destroyed,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
the  previously  existing  observations,  in  order  that 
exact  chronology  might  commence  with  his  own 
reign. 

Other  astronomical  achievements  of  the  Baby- 
lonians were  the  following: — They  accomplished  a 
catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  of  which  the  Greeks 
made  use  in  compiling  their  stellar  tables.6  They 
observed  and  recorded  their  observations  upon  occulta- 
tions  of  the  planets  by  the  sun  and  moon.’  They 
invented  the  gnomon  and  the  polos*  two  kinds  of 
sun-dial,  by  means  of  which  they  were  able  to 
measure  time  during  the  day,  and  to  fix  the  true 
length  of  the  solar  day,  with  sufficient  accuracy. 


3 Even  if  wc  set  asido  the  testi- 
mony of  Porphyry,  recorded  by  Sim- 
plicius (ad  Arist.  I)e  Calo,  p.  503,  A), 
on  account  of  the  exaggerated  num- 

ber of  the  Greek  text  (Lewis,  Astro- 
nomy of  the  Ancients , p.  286),  we 
have  still  important  testimony  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  Babylonian  observa- 
tions : 1.  in  the  words  of  Aristotle, 
ol  7r  d X a i T(rqpi)Korts  is  jr  X < i <r- 

t a)  v iriv Baftvhtdvint  ( Dc 

Calo,  ii.  12,  § 3) ; 2.  in  those  of 
Diodorus  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter ; 3.  in  those  of  the  author  of 
the  Platonic  Epinomis  (§  9,  p.  987), 
of  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  others.  (Sec 


above,  p.  415,  note  >.) 

* Magn.  Syntax,  iii.  6.  Eir  rgv 
opxvv  rot  Nafloyaatrapov  fiaaiXtiac 
. . . a<p‘  ov  xf)f>y(,v  soi  ras  iraXaids 
Tgpgirus  txoptr  it  iniirav  p'XPL 
hcvpo  6laao){npivar. 

3 Ap.  Syncell.  Chronograph,  p. 
207,  B.  Atto  hi  NajSosoodpov  root 
Xphvov r Trjs  riov  aoripcsv  Kivgacate 
XoAdaioi  TjKppioJoav  . . . irrethg  . . . 
Naflovdeapos  ovvayayuv  Tils  rrpdfcti s 
ru>v  TTpd  ciirov  fjatnXiotv  ^(fiavuriv. 

‘ Scholiast  ad  Arat.  752. 

7 Aristot.  Dc  Calo,  ii.  12,  § 3. 

* Herod,  ii.  109. 
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They  determined  correctly  within  a small  fraction 
the  length  of  the  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon.* 
They  knew  that  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year 
was  365  days  and  a quarter,  nearly.10  They  noticed 
comets,  which  they  believed  to  be  permanent  bodies 
revolving  in  orbits  like  those  of  the  planets,  only 
greater.11  They  ascribed  eclipses  of  the  sun  to  the 
interposition  of  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth.12  They  had  notions  not  far  from  the  truth 
with  respect  to  the  relative  distance  from  the  earth 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  Adopting,  as  was 
natural,  a geocentric  system,  they  decided  that  the 
Moon  occupied  the  position  nearest  to  the  earth ; 13 
that  beyond  the  Moon  was  Mercury,  beyond  Mercury 
Venus,  beyond  Venus  the  Sun,  beyond  the  Sun  Mars, 
beyond  Mars  Jupiter,  and  beyond  Jupiter,  in  the 
remotest  position  of  all,  Saturn.14  This  arrangement 
was  probably  based  upon  a knowledge,  more  or  less 
exact,  of  the  periodic  times  which  the  several  bodies 
occupy  in  their  (real  or  apparent)  revolutions.  From 
the  difference  in  the  times  the  Babylonians  assumed 
a corresponding  difference  in  the  size  of  the  orbits, 
and  consequently  a greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
common  centre. 

Thus  far  the  astronomical  achievements  of  the 
Babylonians  rest  upon  the  express  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  a testimony  confirmed  in  many  respects  by 
the  monuments  already  deciphered.  It  is  suspected, 

’ Sec  Vince's  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  , dorus  as  his  authority,  but  I have  not 
p.  251.  j lieen  able  to  find  the  passage. 

10  Ibid.  The  exact  length  of  the  '*  Aristot.  De  Ctrlo,  1.  a.  c. 
Chart-can  year  is  said  to  have  been  13  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  31,  § 5. 

365  days,  G hours,  and  11  minutes,  '•  The  arrangement  of  the  great 
which  is  an  excess  of  two  seconds  temple  at  Borsipio,  already  described, 
only  over  the  true  (sidereal)  year.  is  a sufficient  proof  of  the  statement 

11  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.  Vince  quotes  Dio-  ! in  the  text. 
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that,  when  the  astronomical  tablets  which  exist  by  hun- 
dreds in  the  British  Museum  come  to  be  thoroughly 
understood,  it  will  be  found  that  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Chaldman  sages  with  astronomical  phenomena, 
if  not  also  with  astronomical  laws,  went  considerably 
beyond  the  point  at  which  we  should  place  it  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.16 
There  is  said  to  be  distinct  evidence  that  they  observed 
the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  acquainted  likewise  with  the 
seven  satellites  of  Saturn.  Moreover,  the  general 
laws  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  seem 
to  have  been  so  far  known  to  them  that  they  could 
state  by  anticipation  the  position  of  the  various 
planets  throughout  the  year. 

In  order  to  attain  the  astronomical  knowledge 
which  they  seem  to  have  possessed,  the  Babylonians 
must  undoubtedly  have  employed  a certain  number 
of  instruments.  The  invention  of  sun-dials,  as 
already  observed,16  is  distinctly  assigned  to  them. 
Besides  these  contrivances  for  measuring  time  during 
the  day,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  must  have 
possessed  means  of  measuring  time  during  the  night. 
The  clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  which  was  in  common 
use  among  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  fifth  century 
before  our  era, 17  was  probably  introduced  into  Greece 
from  the  East,  and  is  likely  to  have  been  a Baby- 
lonian invention.  The  astrolabe,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  altitude  of  stars  above  the  horizon, 


u The  astronomical  tablets  disco-  many  months  are  past,  the  results  of 
vered  in  Meso|iotamia  have  now  for  his  studies.  They  cannot  fail  to  be 
some  time  occupied  the  attention  of  highly  interesting.  “ Supra,  p.  421. 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  It  is  probable  17  Sec  Aristoph.  Acharn.  653 ; 
that  he  will  give  to  the  world,  before  I'esp.  S3,  827. 
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which  was  known  to  Ptolemy,  may  also  reasonably 
be  assigned  to  them.  It  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  telescope.1’ 
But  if  the  satellites  of  Saturn  are  really  mentioned, 
as  it  is  thought  that  they  are,  upon  some  of  the 
tablets,  it  will  follow — strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us 
— that  the  Babylonians  possessed  optical  instruments 
of  the  nature  of  telescopes,  since  it  is  impossible, 
even  in  the  clear  and  vapourless  sky  of  Chaldaea,  to 
discern  the  faint  moons  of  that  distant  planet  without 
lenses.  A lens,  it  must  be  remembered,  with  a fair 
magnifying  power,  has  been  discovered  among  the 
Mesopotamian  ruins.19  A people  ingenious  enough 
to  discover  the  magnifying  glass  would  be  naturally 
led  on  to  the  invention  of  its  opposite.  When  once 
lenses  of  the  two  contrary  kinds  existed,  the  ele- 
ments of  a telescope  were  in  being.  We  could  not 
assume  from  these  data  that  the  discovery  was 
made ; but,  if  it  shall  ultimately  be  substantiated 
that  bodies  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  were  ob- 
served by  the  Babylonians,  we  need  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  ascribing  to  them  the  possession  of  some 
telescopic  instrument. 

The  astronomical  zeal  of  the  Babylonians  was  in 
general,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  simple  and  pure 
love  of  an  abstract  science.  A school  of  pure  astro- 
nomers existed  among  them ; 1 but  the  bulk  of  those 
who  engaged  in  the  study  undoubtedly  pursued  it 
in  the  belief  that  the  heavenly  bodies  had  a mys- 
terious influence,  not  only  upon  the  seasons,  but 


11  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  went  so  far 
as  to  deny  to  the  Babylonians, 
in  general  terms,  the  nse  of  any 
instruments  whatsoever.  (Astro- 


nomy oj  the  Ancietiu,  pp.  ill, 
278.) 

’*  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 

1 Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 6. 
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upon  the  lives  and  actions  of  men — an  influence 
which  it  was  possible  to  discover  and  to  foretell  by 
prolonged  and  careful  observation.  The  ancient 
writers,  Biblical  and  other,1 * 3 * 5 * *  state  this  fact  in  the 
strongest  way ; and  the  extant  astronomical  remains 
distinctly  confirm  it.  The  great  majority  of  the 
tablets  are  of  an  astrological  character,  recording  the 
supposed  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  singly, 
in  conjunction,  or  in  opposition,  upon  all  sublunary 
affairs,  from  the  fate  of  empires  to  the  washing  of 
hands  or  the  paring  of  nails.  The  modern  prophetical 
almanack  is  the  legitimate  descendant  and  the  suffi- 
cient representative  of  the  ancient  Chaldee  Ephe- 
meris,  which  was  just  as  silly,  just  as  pretentious, 
and  just  as  worthless. 

The  Chaldee  astrology  was,  primarily  and  mainly, 
genethlialogical.3  It  enquired  under  what  aspect  of 
the  heavens  persons  were  born,  or  conceived,*  and, 
from  the  position  of  the  celestial  bodies  at  one  or 
other  of  these  moments,  it  professed  to  deduce  the 
whole  life  and  fortunes  of  the  individual.  According 
to  Diodorus,8  it  was  believed  that  a particular  star 
or  constellation  presided  over  the  birth  of  each  per- 
son, and  thenceforward  exercised  over  his  life  a 
special  malign  or  benignant  influence.  But  his  lot 
depended,  not  on  this  star  alone,  but  on  the  entire 


1 Sec  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 30, §2 ; 31, § 1 ; 
Cic.  Be  Bio.  i.  1 ; ii.  42 ; Clitarch.  np. 

Diog.  Lacrt.  Proem.  § G ; Theophrast. 
ap.  Procl.  Comment,  in  l’lat.  Tim. 

p.  285,  F. ; aud  compare  Isaiah  xlvii. 

19;  Dan.  ii.  2 ; &c. 

5 Strab.'l.  s.  c. ; Sext.  Empir.  Ado. 

Math.  v.  27  ; Vitruv.  ix.  4 ; Cic.  Be 

Bio.  ii.  42  ; &c. 

• Many  of  the  ancient  astrologers 


regarded  the  moment  of  conception 
as  tho  trne  natal  hour,  and  cast  the 
horoscope  in  reference  to  that  point 
of  time.  (See  Letronno,  Obeeroa- 
liont  sur  an  Zodiaque  Egyptien, 
p.  84,  note  *.) 

s Diod.  Sic.  ii.  31,  § I.  Compare 
Sext.  Emp.  1.  a.  c. ; Censorin.  § 8 ; 
Hor.  Od.  ii.  17,  17-22 ; Juv.  Sat. 
xiv.  248. 
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aspect  of  the  heavens  at  a certain  moment.  To 
cast  the  horoscope  was  to  reproduce  this  aspect, 
and  then  to  read  by  means  of  it  the  individual’s 
future. 

Chaldee  astrology  was  not,  however,  limited  to 
genethlialogy.  The  Chaldfeans  professed  to  predict 
from  the  stars  such  things  as  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  high  winds  and  storms,  great  heats,  the 
appearance  of  comets,  eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  the 
like.6  They  published  lists  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  and  tables  showing  what  aspect  of  the  heavens 
portended  good  or  evil  to  particular  countries.1 
Curiously  enough,  it  appears  that  they  regarded 
their  art  as  locally  limited  to  the  regions  inhabited 
by  themselves  and  their  kinsmen,  so  that  while  they 
could  boldly  predict  storm,  tempest,  failing  or 
abundant  crops,  war,  famine,  and  the  like,  for  Syria, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Susiana,  they  could  venture 
on  no  prophecies  with  respect  to  other  neighbouring 
lands,  as  Persia,  Media,  Armenia. 

A certain  amount  of  real  meteorological  know- 
ledge was  probably  mixed  up  with  the  Chaldsean 
astrology.  Their  calendars,  like  modem  almanacks, 
boldly  predicted  the  weather  for  fixed  days  in  the 
year.8  They  must  also  have  been  mathematicians  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent,  since  their  methods  appear 
to  have  been  geometrical.  It  is  said  that  the  Greek 
mathematicians  often  quoted  with  approval  the  works 


® Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30,  § 5.  Ilore  piv  yap 

irvcvpdrtav  ptytOrj  BrjXovv  axrrovs 
(i.  e.  root  dtrri'par ),  irore  opfipojp 
r)  Kavpdrcau  i>n( pfiuXds,  iWi  Sc  ore 
Koprjriov  darrtpwv  tit troAnr,  cri 
i JXi'ov  rt  Kai  atXrjmjt  cxActS/fctr,  icai 
t rturpovs , «al  to  avvoXov  ndaas 
rat  (K  rov  tt( pit \<nrroi  ytwuiptvas 


! n(pi<rrd(rur  uxf>tXipovf  rt  ica*  /3Aa- 
fttpas  ov  pdvov  tOvtai  k ai  ronois, 
dXAa  Kai  (iaaiXtvo-i  Kai  rots  rv^ovaiy 
tdidvrait. 

7 Lists  of  these  two  kinds  have 
been  found  by  Sir  H.  Kawlinson 
among  the  tablets. 

* Columella,  xi.  1,  § 3. 
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of  their  Chalthean  predecessors,  Ciden,  Naburianus, 
and  Sudinus.*  Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
mathematical  acquirements  no  account,  however,  can 
be  given,  since  the  writers  who  mention  them  enter 
into  no  details  on  the  subject. 

* Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 6. 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

“ Girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their 
heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians 
of  Chaldasa,  the  land  of  their  nativity.” — Ezek.  xxiii.  15. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Babylonians,  though 
not  admitting  of  that  copious  illustration  from  ancient 
monuments  which  was  found  possible  in  the  case  of 
Assyria,  are  yet  sufficiently  known  to  us,  either  from 
the  extant  remains  or  from  the  accounts  of  ancient 
writers  of  authority,  to  furnish  materials  for  a short 
chapter.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Nicolas 
of  Damascus,  present  us  with  many  interesting  traits 
of  this  somewhat  singular  people ; the  sacred  writers 
contemporary  with  the  acme  of  the  nation,  add 
numerous  touches  ; while  the  remains,  though  scanty, 
put  distinctly  and  vividly  before  our  eyes  a certain 
number  of  curious  details. 

Herodotus  describes  with  some  elaboration  the 
costume  of  the  Babylonians  in  his  day.  He  tells  us 
that  they  wore  a long  linen  gown  reaching  down  to 
their  feet,  a woollen  gown  or  tunic  above  this,  a short 
cloak  or  cage  of  a white  colour,  and  shoes  like  those 
of  the  Boeotians.1  Their  hair  they  allowed  to  grow 
long,  but  confined  it  by  a head-band,  or  a turban ; J 


1 Herod,  i.  195.  as  a turban,  but  the  monuments 

5 Ibid.  The  pirpa  of  Herodotus  make  it  almost  certain  that  this  view 
in  this  passage  is  generally  regarded  i is  incorrect.  Neither  in  the  Assyrian 
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and  they  always  carried  a walking-stick  with  a 
carving  of  some  kind  on  the  handle.  This  portraiture, 
it  is  probable,  applies  to  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  and  represents  the  Babylonian  gentleman  of 
the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  as  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  streets. 

The  cylinders  seem  to  show  that  the  ordinary  Baby- 
lonian dress  was  less  complicated.  The  worshipper 
who  brings  an  offering  to  a god 
is  frequently  represented  with  a 
bare  head,  and  wears  apparently 
but  one  garment,  a tunic  gene- 
rally ornamented  with  a diagonal 
fringe,  and  reaching  from  the 
shoulder  to  a little  above  the 
knee.  The  tunic  is  confined 
round  the  waist  by  a belt.  Richer  "*£££ 
worshippers,  who  commonly  pre- 
sent a goat,  have  a fillet  or  head- 
band,  not  a turban,  round  the 
head.  They  wear  generally  the 
same  sort  of  tunic  as  the  others ; 
but  over  it  they  have  a long  robe, 
shaped  like  a modern  dressing- 
gown,  except  that  it  has  no 
sleeves,  and  does  not  cover  the 
right  shoulder.  In  a few  in- 
stances only  we  see  underneath 
this  open  gown  a long  inner 
dress  or  robe,  such  as  that  des- 
cribed by  Herodotus.  A cape  or 

nor  in  the  Babylonian  remains  is  mon.  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
there  any  representation  of  a turban,  fitrpa  is  “a  fillet.” 

But  the  head-band  or  fillet  is  com- 
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tippet  of  the  kind  which  he  describes  is  worn  some- 
times by  a god,  but  is  never  seen,  it  is  believed,  in 
any  representation  of  a mortal.3 

The  short  tunic,  worn  by  the  poorer  worshippers, 
is  seen  also  in  a representation  (hereafter  to  be  given)4 
of  hunters  attacking  a lion.  A 
similar  garment  is  worn  by  the 
man — probably  a slave — who  ac- 
companies the  dog,  supposed  to  re- 
preseut  an  Indian  hound  ;5  and  also 
by  a warrior,  who  appears  on  one  of 
the  cylinders  conducting  six  foreign 
captives.*  There  is  consequently 
much  reason  to  believe  that  such  a 
tunic  formed  the  ordinary  costume 
of  the  common  people,  as  it  does  at 
present  of  the  common  Arab  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  It  left  the  arms  and  right  shoulder  bare, 
covering  only  the  left.  Below  the  belt  it  was  not 


Babylonian  wonring  a long  ' 
under  garment. 


Babylonian  soldier  conducting  captives  (from  a cylinder). 


5 Unless  the  figure  represented  1 * This  cylinder  is  represented  in 

above  (p.  326,  No.  1)  is  that  of  a full  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and 
mortal,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Babylon , p.  538).  Other  examples 
4 Infra,  p.  438.  I of  the  simple  tunic  will  be  found, 

* See  Laynrd,  Nineveh  and  Baby-  | infra,  p.  44!) ; Cullimore,  PI.  vii. 
Ion,  p.  527 ; Birch,  Ancient  Battery,  1 No.  36 ; l’l.  viii.  No.  39  ; PI.  xii. 
voL  i.  p.  147.  ' No.  64  ; PI.  xix.  No.  98,  &c. 
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Patterned  tanic,  from  n 
cylinder. 


made  like  a frock,  but.  lapped  over  in  front,  being  in 
fact  not  so  much  a garment  as  a piece  of  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  body.  Occasionally  it  is  re- 
presented as  patterned ; ’ but  this  is  somewhat 
unusual. 

In  lieu  of  the  long  robe  reaching  to  the  feet,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
higher  classes,  we  observe  some- 
times a shorter,  but  still  a similar, 
garment — a sort  of  coat  without 
sleeves  fringed  down  both  sides, 
and  reaching  only  a little  below 
the  knee.*  The  worshippers  who 
wear  this  robe  have  in  most  cases 
the  head  adorned  with  a fillet. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  any  trace 
of  boots  or  shoes  in  the  representa- 
tions of  Babylonians.  A shoe 
patterned  with  a sort  of  check 
work,  was  worn  by  the  king  ;7 * 9  and 
soldiers  seem  to  have  worn  a low 
boot  in  their  expeditions.10  But 
with  rare  exceptions  the  Baby- 
lonians are  represented  with  hare 
feet  on  the  monuments;  and  if 

they  Commonly  Wore  Shoes  in  the  Babylonian  wearing  * short 

time  of  Herodotus,  we  may  con- 
jecture that  they  had  adopted  the  practice  from  the 
example  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.11  A low  boot, 
laced  in  front,  was  worn  by  the  chiefs  of  the 


7 Lajard,  PL  lii.  fig.  I.  Compare 

Cullimore,  PI.  viii.  No.  39. 

* Lajard,  PI.  xxxvi.  fig.  13 ; 

PI.  xl.  fig.  1. 

• See  the  representation  of  a king, 


supra,  p.  400. 

10  Such  a boot  appears  to  be  worn 
by  the  soldier  represented  above, 
p.430. 

11  Compare  above,  p.  85. 
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Susianians.  Perhaps  the  “ peculiar  shoe  ” of  the 
Babylonians  '*  was  not  very  different. 

The  girdle  was  an  essential  feature  of  Babylonian 
costume,13  common  to  high  and  low,  to  the  king  and 
to  the  peasant.  It  was  a broad 
belt,  probably  of  leather,  and  en- 
circled the  waist  rather  high  up. 
The  warrior  carried  his  daggers  in 
it;  to  the  common  man  it  served 
the  purpose  of  keeping  in  place 
the  cloth  w'hich  he  wore  round  his 
body.  According  to  Herodotus,14 
it  was  also  universal  in  Babylonia 
to  carry  a seal  and  a walking- 
stick. 

Special  costumes,  differing  con- 
siderably from  those  hitherto  de- 
scribed, distinguished  the  king 
Co«tume  of  a Susiaman  chief  and  the  priests.  The  king  wore  a 

(hoyiuijik).  1 , ° 

long  gown,  somewhat  scantily 
made,  but  reaching  down  to  the  ankles,  elaborately 
patterned  and  fringed.  Over  this,  apparently,  he 
had  a close-fitting  sleeved  vest,  which  came  down 
to  the  knees,  and  terminated  in  a set  of  heavy  tassels. 
The  girdle  was  worn  outside  the  outer  vest,  and  in 
war  the  monarch  carried  also  two  cross-belts,  which 
perhaps  supported  his  quiver.  The  upper  vest  was, 


15  Herod,  i.  195.  'Yirdiij/w  «Vi- 

\wptuv. 

“ See  Ezck.  xxiii.  15.  (Quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.) 
Girdles  an-  worn  in  almost  every 
representation  of  a Babylonian  upon 
the  monuments. 

14  Herod,  i.  1 95.  The  seals  of  the 
Babylonians  have  been  already  de- 


scribed at  some  length.  (Supra,  pp. 
408,  409.)  They  were  probably 
worn  on  a string  round  the  wrist, 
(Compare  vol.  i.  p.  134.)  No  clear 
trace  has  been  found  of  Babylonian 
walking-sticks ; but  it  is  observable 
that  the  court  officers  at  Persepolis 
are  universally  represented  with 
stickg  in  their  hands. 
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like  the  under  one,  richly  adorned  with  embroidery. 
From  it,  or  from  the  girdle,  depended  in  front,  a 
single  heavy  tassel  attached  by  a cord,  similar  to  that 
worn  by  the  early  kings  of  Assyria.1 * 

The  tiara  of  the  monarch  was  very  remarkable.  It 
was  of  great  height,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  swell  out  toward  the  crown,3  which 
was  ornamented  with  a row  of  feathers  round  its 
entire  circumference.3  The  space  below  was  patterned 
with  rosettes,  sacred  trees,  and  mythological  figures. 
From  the  centre  of  the  crown  there  rose  above  the 
feathers  a projection  resembling  in  some  degree  the 
projection  which  distinguishes  the  tiara  of  the  Assy- 
rian kings,  but  rounded,  and  not  squared,  at  top. 
This  head-dress,  which  has  a heavy  appearance,  was 
worn  low  on  the  brow,  and  covered  nearly  all  the 
back  of  the  head.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  composed 
of  a heavier  material  than  cloth  or  felt.  Probably  it 
was  brilliantly  coloured.4 

The  monarch  wore  bracelets,  but  (apparently) 
neither  necklaces5  nor  ear-rings.  These  last  are 
assigned  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  to  a Babylonian 
governor ; * and  they  were  so  commonly  used  by  the 
Assyrians,  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  them  unknown 
to  their  kindred  and  neighbours.  The  Babylonian 
monuments,  however,  contain  no  traces  of  ear-rings 


1 See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

1 Tlie  artist  has  not  represented 
this  tendency  sufficiently.  It  is 
nearly  as  marked  on  the  Black  Stone 
as  on  the  frieze  represented  above, 
p.  390. 

* The  similarity  of  this  head-dress 
to  that  worn  by  the  winged  bulls 
and  lions  at  Khorsabad  and  Ko- 
yunjik,  adopted  afterwards  by  the 

Persians  at  Persepolis  (Flandin,  tom.  ' 

VOL.  III. 


ii.  Pis.  lxxxi.  lxxxii.,  &c.),  is  re- 
markablc. 

4 As  was  the  tiara  of  the  As- 
syrians. (Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.) 

6 A necklace  is  worn  by  the  king 
represented  on  the  Sir-i-Zohab  tablet 
(infra,  p.  436),  but  he  is  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  Proto-Chaldasan  mon- 
arch*. 

* Fr.  10.  See  the  Fragm.  Hist. 
Or.,  vol.  iii.  p.  360. 
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as  worn  by  men,  and  only  a few  doubtful  ones  of 
collars  or  necklaces;’  whence  we  may  at  any  rate 
conclude  that  neither  were  worn 
at  all  generally.  The  bracelets 
which  encircle  the  royal  wrist,  re- 
semble the  most  common  bracelet 
of  the  Assyrians,®  consisting  of  a 
plain  band,  probably  of  metal,  with 
a rosette  in  the  centre. 

The  dress  of  the  priests  was  a 
long  robe  or  gown,  flounced  and 
Fig.  l.  Fig.  2.  striped,  over  which  they  seem  to 
have  worn  an  open  jacket  of  a 
similar  character.  A long  scarf 
or  ribbon  depended 
from  behind  down 
their  backs.9  They 
carried  on  their 
heads  an  elaborate 
crown  or  mitre, 
which  is  assigned 
also  to  many  of  the 
gods.10  In  lieu  of 
this  mitre,  we  find 
sometimes,  though 
rarely,  a horned 

7 A sort  of  collar  or  necklace  is  found  in  Lajard,  PI.  xii.  fig.  16; 
often  worn  by  a god.  Lajard,  Cult?  PL  xviii.  fig.  6 ; PI.  xxxviii.  figs.  3 
tit  Mithra,  PI.  xxxvii.  tig.  1 ; PI.  and  4,  <Src. 

xxxviii.  figs.  2 and  3,  &c.  Rut  10  Fig.  3,  which  follows  the  repre- 
there  are  only  a very  few  doubtful  sentation  of  Ijijard,  PI.  lvi.  fig.  S, 
caw*  where  the  worshipper  seems  to  gives  probably  the  most  correct  re- 
wear  one.  (See  Lajard,  PI.  xxxv.  presentation  of  the  headdress.  A 
fig.  4 ; xxxvii.  fig.  T,  &c.)  similar  mitre  is  represented  on  the 

" Sec  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  head  of  the  priest  in  the  Sir-i-Zohab 

* This  scarf  is  only  an  occasional  tablet.  (Infra,  p.  436.) 
appendage.  Instances  of  it  will  be  * 
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cap ; and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  a mitre  of  a 
different  kind.11  In  all  sacrificial  and  ceremonial 
acts  the  priests  seem  to  have  worn  their  heads 
covered. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Babylonian  military  costume 
our  information  is  scanty  and  imperfect  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  Chaldeans  seem  to  have  had 
the  same  armature  as  the  Assyrians11 — namely  bronze 
helmets,  linen  breastplates,  shields,  spears,  daggers, 
and  maces  or  clubs;  and,  at  a considerably  earlier 
date,  we  find  in  Scripture  much  the  same  arms, 
offensive  and  defensive,  assigned  them.13  There  is, 
however,  one  remarkable  difference  between  the  Bibli- 
cal account  and  that  given  by  Herodotus.  The 
Greek  historian  says  nothing  of  the  use  of  bows  by 
the  Chaldajans ; while  in  Scripture  the  bow  appears 
as  their  favourite  weapon,  that  which  principally 
renders  them  formidable.14  The  monuments  are  on 
this  point  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  Scripture. 
The  Babylonian  king  already  represented  carries  a 
bow  and  two  arrows.16  The  soldier  conducting  cap- 
tives has  a bow,  an  arrow,  and  a quiver.16  A 
monument  of  an  earlier  date,11  which  is  perhaps 
rather  Proto-Chaldaean  than  pure  Babylonian,  yet 
which  has  certain  Babylonian  characteristics,  makes 


11  See  Lajard,  PI.  xxxvii.  fig.  7. 

'*  Herod,  vii.  63. 

u The  shields  and  helmets  of 
the  Babylonians  are  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  (xxiii.  24),  their  breast- 
plates by  Jeremiah  (li.  3),  their 
speare  and  swords  by  the  same 
writer  (vi.  23  ; xlvi.  14,  16),  while 
axes  are  assigned  them  by  Ezekiel 
(xxxvi.  9). 

14  See  Jer.  iv.  29,  vi.  23,  li.  3,  &c. 
And  compare  .-Eschyl.  J'ers.  55, 
where  the  Babylonians  in  the  army 


of  Xerxes  are  characterised  as 
“ skilled  to  draw  the  bow  (ro(- 
ot/Aiup  XrjfuiTi  marovs). 

18  Supra,  p.  400. 

14  Supra,  p.  430. 

17  This  monument  was,  I believe, 
first  noticed  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
who  described  it  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Geographical  Society , vol.  ix. 
p.  31.  The  representation  given 
overleaf  is  from  a sketch  made  on 
the  spot  by  that  traveller. 

2 f 2 
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the  arms  of  a king  a bow  and  arrow,  a club(?), 
and  a dagger.  In  the  marsh  fights  of  the  As- 


Priest-Vizier  presenting  captives  to  a king. 


Syrians,  where  their  enemies  are  probably  Chal- 
daeans  of  the  low  country,  the  bow  is  the  sole  weapon 
which  we  see  in  use.18 

The  Babylonian  bow  nearly  resembles  the  ordi- 
nary curved  bow  of  the  Assyrians.19  It  has  a knob 
at  either  extremity,  over  which  the  string  passes, 

'*  See  Layard,  Monuments  of  NinevtH,  2nd  Scries,  pis.  25  and  27. 

• '*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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and  is  thicker  towards  the  middle  than  at  the  two 
ends,  the  bend  is  slight,  the  length  when  strung 
less  than  four  feet.  The  length  of  the  arrow  is 


Babylonian  bow. 


about  three  feet.  It  is  carefully  notched  and  fea- 
thered, and  has  a barbed  point.  The  quiver,  as  re- 
presented in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  has  nothing 
remarkable  about  it;  but  the  single  extant  Babylonian 
representation’0  makes  it  terminate  curiously  with  a 
large  ornament  resembling  a spear-head.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  object  of  this  appendage,  which 
must  have  formed  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  quiver. 


Babylonian  daggers  were  short,  and  shaped  like  the 
Assyrian  ; but  their  handles  were  less  elegant  and  less 
elaborately  ornamented.21  They  were  worn  in  the 


girdle  (as  they  are  at  the  present 
day  in  all  eastern  countries)  either 
in  pairs  or  singly. 

Other  weapons  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, which  we  may  be  sure  they 
used  in  war,  though  the  monu- 
ments do  not  furnish  any  proof  of 
the  fact,  were  the  spear  and  the 
bill  or  axe.  These  weapons  are  ex- 
hibited in  combination  upon  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  the  cylinders, 
where  a lion  is  disturbed  in  his 


Babylonian  quiver  and 
dagger. 


meal  off  an  ox  by  two  rustics,  one 


® Compare  above,  p.  430. 


!1  See  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 
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of  whom  attacks  him  in  front  with  a spear,  while 
the  other  seizes  his  tail  and  assails  him  in  the  rear 


Lion  attacked  with  spear  and  axe. 


with  an  axe.  With  the  axe  here  represented  may 
he  compared  another,  which  is  found  on  a clay 
tablet  brought  from  Sinkara,  and  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  early  Chaldaxin  period.251  The  Sinkara 
axe  has  a simple  square  blade ; the  axe  upon  the 
cylinder  has  a blade  with  long  curved  sides  and  a 
curved  edge ; while,  to  balance  the  weight  of  the 
blade,  it  has  on  the  lower  side  three  sharp  spikes. 

. The  difference  between  the  two  im- 
g]  plements  marks  the  advance  of  rne- 

^ " chanical  art  in  the  country  between 

the  time  of  the  first  and  that  of  the 
fourth  monarchy. 

Babylonian  armies  seem  to  have 
been  composed,  like  Assyrian,1  of 
three  elements  — infantry,  cavalry, 
and  chariots.  Of  the  chariots  we  appear  to  have  one 
or  two  representations  upon  the  cylinders,2  but  they 


A xefi.  Chaldaean  And 
Babylon  inn. 


~ Sec  Loftus,  Chaldan  and  Su- 
siana,  p.  258.  The  tablet  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 


1 See  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-43. 

* Lajard,  Cult'  dt  Mtihra,  PI. 
xxix.  fig.  4,  and  PI.  xxxiv.  fig.  9. 
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are  too  rudely  carved  to  be  of  much  value.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  chariots  differed  much  either  in  shape 
or  equipment  from  the  Assyrian,  unless  they  were, 
like  those  of  Susiana,3  ordinarily  drawn  by  mules.  A 
peculiar  car,  four-wheeled  and  drawn  by  four  horses, 
with  an  elevated  platform  in  front  and  a seat  behind 
for  the  driver,  which  the  cylinders  occasionally  ex- 
hibit,4 is  probably  not  a war-chariot,  but  a sacred 
vehicle,  like  the  teiisa  or  thensa  of  the  Romans.3 

The  Prophet  Habak- 
kuk  evidently  con- 
sidered the  cavalry  of 
the  Babylonians  to  be 
their  most  formidable 
arm.  “ They  are  ter- 
rible and  dreadful,”  he 
said ; “ from  them  shall 
proceed  judgment  and 
captivity ; their  horses 

also  are  swifter  than  Babylonian  four-horne  chariot. 

the  leopards  and  are 

more  fierce  than  the  evening  wolves ; and  their  horse- 
men shall  spread  themselves,  and  their  horsemen  shall 
come  from  far ; they  shall  fly,  as  the  eagle  that  hast- 
eth  to  eat.”*  Similarly  Ezekiel  spoke  of  the  “ desir- 
able young  men,  captains  and  rulers,  great  lords  and 
renowned  ; all  of  them  riding  upon  horses."'  Jeremiah 
couples  the  horses  with  the  chariots,  as  if  he  doubted 
whether  the  chariot  force  or  the  cavalry  were  the 
more  to  be  dreaded.  “ Behold,  he  shall  come  up 


: See  Mr.  Laynrd's  Monuments  of 
Nineveh,  Second  Series,  PI.  xlv. 

4 Cullimore,Cyfx;i<fers,  PI.  i.  fig.  6; 
Lajard,  PI.  xli.  fig.  3. 


• Liv.  v.  41,  ix.  40 ; Dio  Cass, 
xlvii.  40 ; Cic.  in  Per.  ii.  1,  69. 

* Habak.  i.  7,  8. 

1 Kzek.  xxiii.  23. 
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as  clouds,  and  his  chariots  shall  be  as  a whirlwind ; 
his  horses  are  swifter  than  eagles.  Woe  unto  us ! 
for  we  are  spoiled.”8  In  the  army  of  Xerxes  the 
Babylonians  seem  to  have  served  only  on  foot," 
which  would  imply  that  they  were  not  considered  in 
that  king’s  time  to  furnish  such  good  cavalry  as  the 
Persians,  Medes,  Cissians,  Indians,  and  others,  who 
sent  contingents  of  horse.  Darius,  however,  in  the 
Behistun  inscription,  speaks  of  Babylonian  horse- 
men ;10  and  the*armies  which  overran  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt  seem  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  horse." 

The  Babylonian  armies,  like  the  Persian,  were 
vast  hosts,  poorly  disciplined,  composed  not  only  of 
native  troops,  but  of  contingents  from  the  subject 
nations,  Cissians,  Elamites,  Shuhites,  Assyrians,  and 
others.12  They  marched  with  vast  noise  and  tumult,13 
spreading  themselves  far  and  wide  over  the  country 
which  they  were  invading,1*  plundering  and  destroy- 
ing on  all  sides.  If  their  enemy  would  consent  to  a 
pitched  battle  they  were  glad  to  engage  with  him  ; 
but,  more  usually,  their  contests  resolved  themselves 
into  a succession  of  sieges,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
attacked  retreating  to  their  strongholds,  and  offering 
behind  walls  a more  or  less  protracted  resistance. 
The  weaker  towns  were  assaulted  with  battering- 
rams;15  against  the  stronger,  mounds  were  raised15 

* Jer.  iv.  13.  10.  “ Thy  walls  shall  shako  at  tho 

* Compare  Herod,  vii.  63  and  noise  of  horsemen,  and  of  the  wheels, 

84-87.  and  of  the  chariots.” 

10  liehisl.  Jnscr.  col.  ii.  par.  1,  § 2.  14  Hahak.  i.  8. 

11  See  Jer.  iv.  29,  vi.  23,  xlvi.  4,  14  Ezek.  iv.  2,  xxi.  22.  For  the 

1.  37 ; Ezek.  xxvi.  7,  11,  &c.  use  of  battering-rams  by  the  As- 

12  Compare  Is.  xxii.  6,  with  Ezek.  Syrians,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  78-81. 

xxiii.  23.  “ Habak.  i.  10 ; Jer.  vi.  6,  xxxii. 

15  Jer.  iv.  29.  “The  whole  city  24,  xxxiii.  4;  Ezek.  iv.  2,  xxi.  22, 
shall  flee  for  the  noise  of  the  horse-  xxvi.  8. 
men  and  the  bowmen.”  Ezek.  xxvi. 
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reaching’  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  which  were 
then  easily  scaled  or  broken  down.  A determined 
persistence  in  sieges  seems  to  have  characterised  this 
people,  who  did  not  take  Jerusalem  till  the  third,11 
nor  Tyre  till  the  fourteenth  year.19 

In  expeditions  it  sometimes  happened  that  a ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  people  or  country  next  to  be 
attacked.  In  such  cases  it  appears  that  recourse  was 
had  to  divination,  and  the  omens  which  were 
obtained  decided  whither  the  next  effort  of  the 
invader  should  be  directed.19  Priests  doubtless  ac- 
companied the  expeditions  to  superintend  the  sacri- 
fices and  interpret  them  on  such  occasions. 

According  to  Diodorus,20  the  priests  in  Babylonia 
were  a caste,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  native 
deities  and  the  pursuits  of  philosophy,  and  held  in 
high  honour  by  the  people.  It  was  their  business 
to  guard  the  temples  and  serve  at  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  to  explain  dreams  and  prodigies,  to  under- 
stand omens,  to  read  the  warnings  of  the  stars, 
and  to  instruct  men  how  to  escape  the  evils  threat- 
ened in  these  various  ways,  by  purifications,  incan- 
tations, and  sacrifices.  They  possessed  a traditional 
knowledge  which  had  come  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  which  none  thought  of  questioning.  The  laity 
looked  up  to  them  as  the  sole  possessors  of  a recon- 
dite wisdom  of  the  last  importance  to  humanity. 

With  these  statements  of  the  lively  but  inaccurate 
Sicilian  those  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  are  very  fairly, 


17  2 K.  xxv.  1-3  j Jer.  lii.  4-6. 

18  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  11,  § 2. 

" Ezek.  xxi.  21,  22.  “ For  the 
king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting 
of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two 
ways,  to  use  divination : he  made 


his  arrows  bright,  he  consulted  with 
images,  he  looked  in  the  liver.  At 
his  right  hand  was  the  divination 
for  Jerusalem,  &e.” 

70  .See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  20-31. 
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if  not  entirely,  in  accordance.  A class  of  “ wise 
men  ” is  described  as  existing  at  Babylon,21  foremost 
among  whom  are  the  “ Chaldseans they  have  a 
special  “ learning,”23  and  (as  it  would  seem)  a special 
“ tongue  ;”24  their  business  is  to  expound  dreams  and 
prodigies  ;*  they  are  in  high  favour  with  the  mon- 
arch, and  are  often  consulted  by  him.  This  body  of 
“ wise  men  ” is  sub-divided  into  four  classes — “ Chal- 
dseans,  magicians,  astrologers,  and  soothsayers” — a 
subdivision  which  seems  to  be  based  upon  difference 
of  occupation.26  It  is  not  distinctly  stated  that  they 
are  priests ; nor  does  it  seem  that  they  were  a caste  ; 
for  Jews  are  enrolled  among  their  number,2’  and 
Daniel  himself  is  made  chief  of  the  entire  body.23 
But  they  form  a very  distinct  order,  and  constitute 
a considerable  power  in  the  state ; they  have  direct 
communication  with  the  monarch , and  they  are 
believed  to  possess,  not  merely  human  learning,  but 
a supernatural  power  of  predicting  future  events. 
High  civil  office  is  enjoyed  by  some  of  their 
number.29 

Notices  agreeing  with  these,  but  of  less  import- 
ance, are  contained  in  Herodotus  and  Strabo.  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  the  Chaldseans  as  “ priests  ;”30  Strabo 
says  that  they  were  “philosophers,”  who  occupied 


* Dan.  ii.  12,  14,  24,  27,  48,  iv. 
6,  18. 

a The  Chaldseans  are  the  sjiokes- 
men  for  the  whole  body  (Dan.  ii. 
4-11). 

a Dan.  i.  4.  54  Ibid. 

* Dan.  i.  17,  ii  2-11,  iv.  6,  7, 
v.  7,  8. 

* Dr.  Pusey  has  successfully 
shown,  against  Lengerke,  that  in 
Daniel  four  definite  classes  of  “ wise 
men  " are  mentioned.  {Lectures  on 
Daniel,  pp.  417-421.)  These  are 


the  Casdim  or  Chalda'ans,  the  r uh- 
sluij>him  or  astrologers  (compare 
f|CU,  “twilight”),  the  khartum- 
mim,  or  sacred  scribes  (from  BV1, 
“ stylus  ”),  and  the  m'cashshli>him 
(Chaldee,  gazSrin')  or  “ soothsayers.” 
r Dan.  i.  4,  20. 

“ lb.  ii.  48,  iv.  9.  v.  11. 

* lb.  ii.  43,  iii.  30. 

* Herod,  i.  181.  Oi  XaXSaiot 
toyrf  e Ipet s tovtov  too  6<nv  (sc.  to C 
BijXov). 
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themselves  principally  in  astronomy.31  The  latter 
writer  mentions  that  they  were  divided  into  sects, 
who  differed  one  from  another  in  their  doctrines. 
He  gives  the  names  of  several  Chaldseans  whom  the 
Greek  mathematicians  were  in  the  habit  of  quoting. 
Among  them  is  a Seleucus,  who  by  his  name  should 
be  a Greek. 

From  these  various  authorities  we  may  assume  that 
there  was  in  Babylon,  as  in  Egypt,  and  in  later 
Persia,  a distinct  priest  class,  which  enjoyed  high 
consideration.  It  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a caste. 
Priests  may  have  generally  brought  up  their  sons  to 
the  occupation ; but  other  persons,  even  foreigners, 
(and  if  foreigners,  then  h fortiori  natives)  could  be 
enrolled  in  the  order,  and  attain  its  highest  privi- 
leges.1 It  was  at  once  a sacerdotal  and  a learned 
body.  It  had  a literature,  written  in  a peculiar 
language,  which  its  members  were  bound  to  study. 
This  language  and  this  literature  was  probably  a 
legacy  from  the  old  times  of  the  first  (Turano- 
Cushite)  kingdom,  since  even  in  Assyria  it  is  found 
that  the  literature  was  in  the  main  Turanian,  down  to 
the  very  close  of  the  empire.3  Astronomy,  astrology, 
and  mythology  were  no  doubt  the  chief  subjects 
which  the  priests  studied ; but  history,  chronology, 
grammar,  law,  and  natural  science  most  likely  occu- 


31  Strab.  xvi.  1,  $ 6.  Tolr  intxo- 
piots  (ptXotrotpots,  Tots  XaXdmo  is 
npotrayoptvopivats , ot  nr  pi  atrrpovo- 
plav  rial  to  n\tor. 

1 Dan.  i.  4,  ii.  48.  Compare 
Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 6.  The  Greek 
writers  were  apt  to  sec  castes  where 
no  real  caste  existed.  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son has  shown  that  the  priests  in 
Egypt  did  not  really  form  a caste 
(see  the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol.  ii. 


p.  212,  note  *,  2nd  edition),  though 
the  Greeks  unanimously  teach  other- 
wise. (Sec  Plat  Tim.  p.  11  A,  cd. 
Stallbaum ; Diod.  Sic.  i.  29  ; Strab. 
xvii.  1,  § 3 ; &c.) 

3 The  library  of  Asshur-bani-pal 
already  described  (supra,  vol.  ii.  p. 
495)  was  mainly  oomposed  of 
treatises  in  the  early  (Turanian) 
dialect. 
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pied  some  part  of  their  attention.3  Conducting  every- 
where the  worship  of  the  gods,  they  were  of  course 
scattered  far  and  wide  through  the  country  ; but  they 
had  certain  special  seats  of  learning,  corresponding 
perhaps  in  some  sort  to  our  universities,  the  most 
famous  of  which  were  Erech  or  Orchoe  (Warka),  and 
Borsippa,4 *  the  town  represented  by  the  modern  Birs-i- 
Nimrud.  They  were  diligent  students,  not  wanting 
in  ingenuity,  and  not  content  merely  to  hand  down 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  Schools  arose  among 
them ; and  a boldness  of  speculation  developed  itself 
akin  to  that  which  we  find  among  the  Greeks.  As- 
tronomy, in  particular,  was  cultivated  with  a good 
deal  of  success ; and  stores  were  accumulated  of  which 
the  Greeks  in  later  times  understood  and  acknow- 
ledged the  value.  . 

In  social  position  the  priest  class  stood  high.  They 
had  access  to  the  monarch ; 6 they  were  feared  and 
respected  by  the  people  ; the  offerings  of  the  faithful 
made  them  wealthy ; their  position  as  interpreters  of 
the  divine  will  secured  them  influence.  Being  re- 
garded as  capable  of  civil  employment,  they  naturally 
enough  obtained  frequently  important  offices,*  which 
added  to  their  wealth  and  consideration. 

The  mass  of  the  people  in  Babylonia  were  em- 
ployed in  the  two  pursuits  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture. The  commerce  was  both  foreign  and  domestic. 


4 Tho  tablet  literature  in  the  tbe  ChaUl jeans  ” (roe  /3<Xr»oToe) 
early  Turanian  tongue  is  believed  to  as  keeping  tbe  kingdom  for  Nebu- 
cmbrace  all  these  subjects.  chadnezzar  during  the  interval  be- 

* Strab.  1.  s.  c.  "E<rrt  9*  *al  ran  tween  his  father’s  death  and  his  own 

XaXSaiav  riiv  atrrpovofuKav  yivr\  arrival  at  Babylon.  He  must  have 
jrXf/w  Ka\  yap  ’Op^ijeoi  Ttms  npoa-  been  a sort  of  Regent  of  the  Empire. 
ayapTwnrai  xni  BopirunnjMH.  Daniel  held  not  only  high  ecclesi- 

4 Dan.  i.  20,  ii.  2,  iv.  7,  &c.  astical  but  also  high  civil  office 

* Berosus  speaks  of  the  “chief  of  (Dan.  ii.  48). 
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Great  numbers  of  the  Babylonians  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  those  textile  fabrics,  particularly 
carpets  and  muslins,7  which  Babylonia  produced  not 
only  for  her  own  use,  but  also  for  the  consumption 
of  foreign  countries.  Many  more  must  have  been 
employed  as  lapidaries  in  the  execution  of  those  de- 
licate engravings  on  hard  stone,  wherewith  the  seal, 
which  every  Babylonian  carried,8 *  was  as  a matter  of 
course  adorned.  The  ordinary  trades  and  handicrafts 
practised  in  the  East  no  doubt  flourished  in  the 
country.  A brisk  import  and  export  trade  was  con- 
stantly kept  up,  and  promoted  a healthful  activity 
throughout  the  entire  body  politic.  Babylonia  is 
called  “a  land  of  traffic”  by  Ezekiel,  and  Babylon 
“a  city  of  merchants.”*  Isaiah  says  that  “the  cry 
of  the  Chaldseans  ” was  “ in  their  ships.” 10  The  mo- 
numents show  that  from  very  early  times  the  people 
of  the  low  country  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
gulf  were  addicted  to  maritime  pursuits,  and  navi- 
gated the  gulf  freely,  if  they  did  not  even  venture  on 
the  open  ocean.11  And  Aeschylus  is  a witness  that 
the  nautical  character  still  attached  to  the  people 
after  their  conquest  by  the  Persians ; for  he  calls  the 
Babylonians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  “ navigators  of 
ships.” 1J 

The  Babylonian  import  trade,  so  far  as  it  was 
carried  on  by  themselves,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
with  Arabia,  with  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  directly  or  indirectly  with  India.  From  Arabia 


7 Supra,  p.  414. 

' Herod,  i.  195. 

s Ezek,  xvii.  4. 

10  Is.  xliii.  14.  This  prophet 
speaks  also  of  the  “merchants”  of 

Babylon  (xlvii.  15). 


11  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

11  .'Eschyl.  Pers.  11.  52-55.  Ba- 
fivXitiV  d*  fj  rro\v^pv<rot  na/ifUK- rav 
nepnd  tFvp^rjv,  vna >v  t 
i it  6^0  vs,  Ka'l  To£ovX«p  XrjpaTt 

iTttrrovc. 
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they  must  have  imported  the  frankincense  which  they 
used  largely  in  their  religious  ceremonies ; 13  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  they  appear  to  have  derived  pearls, 
cotton,  and  wood  for  walking-sticks ; 14  from  India 
they  obtained  dogs15  and  several  kinds  of  gems.1*  If 
we  may  believe  Strabo,  they  had  a colony  called 
Gerrha,  most  favourably  situated  on  the  Arabian 
coast  of  the  gulf,  which  was  a great  emporium,  and 
conducted  not  only  the  trade  between  Babylonia  and 
the  regions  to  the  south,  but  also  that  which  passed 
through  Babylonia  into  the  more  northern  districts.1’ 
The  products  of  the  various  countries  of  Western 
Asia  flowed  into  Babylonia  down  the  courses  of  the 
rivers.  From  Armenia,  or  rather  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia, came  wine,18  gems,  emery,  and  perhaps  stone 
for  building;1*  from  Phoenicia,  by  way  of  Palmyra 
and  Thapsacus,  came  tin,30  perhaps  copper,  probably 
musical  instruments,31  and  other  objects  of  luxury; 


u Herod,  i.  183.  Compare  the 
report  of  Nearchus  in  Arrian’s  Indica 
(xxxii.  7)  with  respect  to  the  spice 
trade  between  Arabia  and  Assyria. 

14  It  is  a reasonable  Conjecture 
that  the  cotton  and  the  " wood  for 
walking-sticks,”  which  were  grown 
in  the  island  of  Tylos  (Theophrast. 
Hus).  Plant,  iv.  9,  v.  6),  supplied 
the  Babylonian  market  (fieeren,  As. 
Nat.  vol.  ii.  pp.  237,  238).  The 
pearl  fishery  of  the  l’eraian  Gulf  is 
first  mentioned  by  Nearchus  (Arr. 
Indica,  xxxviii.  3).  It  was  pro- 
bably known  to  the  Babylonians  from 
a very  early  date.  (See  above,  vol. 
ii.  p.  188.) 

13  Herod,  i.  192  ; Ctes.  Indie.  § 5. 

14  Ctes.  Indie.  1.  s.  c. 

17  Strab.  xvi.  3,  § 3.  UaparrXfu- 
craer*  ri)r  ’Apa^Star  tie  dia\i\tavs  sal 
rerpaKoariovr  ara&invs  Iv  fta0ft  s6\iru> 
spiral  nuXts  Vippa,  XaXdalw v <j)vyd- 
3«v  is  BudeXwi'or  ....  Offtfi- 


jropoi  8’  f lair  ol  Ttppaioi  to  ir\inv 
rd)i»  Apafiityv  ffatipriuv  teat  dpwpdraiy. 
'ApurnSftovXos  8e  rovvavriov  tpya-'t 
rove  rtppaiovs  TanoXXd  a^ehiait  tit 
rijv  lia$vXu>vtav  tpiropt  vfaSui,  Ik et- 
St  v Of  rip  y.CfppllTr;  r a IfUifiriil  drn- 
nAfiv  fir  O a^raxor,  fira  TTf  (r;  sopi- 
(ta6ai  ndvrrj.  Compare  Strab.  xvi. 
4,  § 18,  and  Agathemer.  De  Mar. 
Erythr.  § 87. 

'•  Ilerod.  i.  194. 

'•  Diodorus  relates  that  Semiramis 
brought  a stone  obelisk  from  Ar- 
menia down  the  Euphrates  to  Baby- 
lon (ii.  11,  §§  4,  5). 

® See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

n The  Greek  names  of  Babylonian 
musical  instruments  (Dan.  iii.  5) 
point  to  an  early  commerce  between 
Babylonia  and  Greece,  which  would 
naturally  follow  this  line.  (Compare 
Herod,  i.  1.)  The  instruments  im- 
ported brought  their  names  with 
them.  (See  Pusey’s  Daniel , p.  26.) 
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from  Media  and  the  countries  towards  the  east22 
came  fine  wool,  lapis  lazuli,  perhaps  silk,  and  pro- 
bably gold  and  ivory.  But  these  imports  seem  to 
have  been  brought  to  Babylonia  by  foreign  mer- 
chants rather  than  imported  by  the  exertions  of 
native  traders.  The  Armenians,  the  Phoenicians, 
and  perhaps  the  Greeks,23  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
their  goods  the  route  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Assy- 
rians, the  Paretaceni  and  the  Medes  probably  floated 
theirs  down  the  Tigris  and  its  tributaries.2* 

A large — probably  the  largest — portion  of  the 
people  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  occupations  of 
agriculture.  Babylonia  was,  before  all  things,  a 
grain-producing  country — noted  for  a fertility  unex- 
ampled elsewhere,  and  to  moderns  almost  incredible. 
The  soil  %vas  a deep  and  rich  alluvium ; 25  and  was 
cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  It  grew  chiefly 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  sesame,26  which  all  flou- 
rished with  wonderful  luxuriance.  By  a skilful 
management  of  the  natural  water  supply,  the  in- 
dispensable fluid  was  utilised  to  the  utmost,  and 
conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  country.27  Date- 
groves  spread  widely  over  the  land,26  and  produced 
abundance  of  an  excellent  fruit.29 

For  the  cultivation  of  the  date  nothing  was  needed 
but  a proper  water  supply,  and  a little  attention  at 
the  time  of  fructification.  The  male  and  female 
palm  are  distinct  trees,  and  the  female  cannot  pro- 


a For  the  existence  of  this  trade 
see  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  11,  § 1.  For  its 
probable  objects  sec  Heeren’s  At. 
Nat.  vol.  ii.  pp.  204-213,  E.  T. 

53  Herod,  i.  185. 

**  Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c. 

“ Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 9.  BuStia  yap 
7 yij  Ka'i  paXatTf  xai  fvevdoror. 


66  Herod,  i.  193;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §14. 
91  Xen.  A nab.  ii.  4,  § 13  ; Herod. 
L s.  c. 

a Herod.  I.  a.  c. ; Amm.  Marc, 
xxiv.  3;  Zosim.  iii.  pp.  173-179. 

” On  the  excellence  of  one  kind 
of  Babylonian  date  see  Tbeophraat- 
Ilitt.  J’lant.  ii.  8,  p.  35,  ed.  Heinsius. 
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duce  fruit  unless  the  pollen  from  the  male  comes  in 
contact  with  its  blossoms.  If  the  male  and  the  female 
trees  are  grown  in  proper  proximity,  natural  causes 
will  always  produce  a certain  amount  of  impregna- 
tion. But  to  obtain  a good  crop,  art  may  be  service- 
ably applied.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Baby- 
lonians were  accustomed  to  tie  the  branches  of  the 
male  to  those  of  the  female  palm.1  This  was  doubt- 
less done  at  the  blossoming  time,  when  it  would  have 
the  effect  he  mentions,  preventing  the  fruit  of  the 
female,  or  date-producing  palms,  from  falling  off. 

The  date  palm  was  multiplied  in  Babylonia  by 
artificial  means.  It  was  commonly  grown  from  seed, 
several  stones  being  planted  together  for  greater 
security;2  but  occasionally  it  was  raised  from  suckers 
or  cuttings.3  It  was  important  to  plant  the  seeds 
and  cuttings  in  a sandy,  soil ; and,  if  nature  had  not 
sufficiently  impregnated  the  ground  with  saline  par- 
ticles, salt  had  to  be  applied  artificially  to  the  soil 
around  as  a dressing.  The  young  plants  needed  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  Plentiful  watering  was  re- 
quired ; and  transplantation  was  desirable  at  the  end 
of  both  the  first  and  the  second  year.  The  Babylo- 
nians are  said  to  have  transplanted  their  young  trees 
in  the  height  of  summer ; other  nations  preferred  the 
spring  time.4 

For  the  cultivation  of  grain  the  Babylonians  broke 
up  their  land  with  the  plough ; to  draw  which  they 
seem  to  have  employed  two  oxen,  placed  one  before 
the  other,  in  the  mode  still  common  in  many  parts  of 

1 Herod,  i.  193.  That  Herodotus  j error.  (Hist.  Plant,  ii.  9,  ad  fin.) 
misconceives  the  means  whereby  the  I * Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  8. 

fructification  was  effected  does  not  3 See  above,  voL  i.  p.  46,  notes  * 

invalidate  his  testimony  as  to  the  and ". 

(act.  Theophrastus  corrects  his  I * Theophrast,  1.  s.  c. 
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England.  The  plough  had  two  handles,  which  the 
ploughman  guided  with  his  two  hands.  It  was  appa- 
rently of  somewhat  slight  construction.  The  tail 
rose  from  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the  handles,  and 
was  of  unusual  length.5 


It  is  certain  that  dates  formed  the  main  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  dried  fruit,  being  to  them  the  staff 
of  life,  was  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  their  “bread.”*  It 
was  perhaps  pressed  into  cakes, 
as  is  the  common  practice  in  the 
country  at  the  present  day.7  On 
this  and  goats’  milk,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  in  use,8  the 

l •,  • viii  i Milking  the  goat,  from  a 

poorer  class,  it  is  probable,  almost  cylinder/ 

entirely  subsisted.  Palm-wine,* 


11  The  plough  here  represented, 
which  is  from  a cylinder  figured  by 
M.  Felix  Lajard  ( Culte  de  Mithra, 
PI.  xxxiv.  fig.  15),  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  Assyrian  imple- 
ment, of  which  a representation  has 
been  given  above  (vol.  ii.  p.  198). 
It  is  of  very  much  lighter  structure, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  Assyrian  in 
having  no  apparatus  for  drilling  the 

* Herod,  i.  193 ; Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 14. 

vol.  in. 


7 Rich,  First  Memoir  in  Babylon, 
p.  59,  note.  (See  above,  vol.  i.  p. 
44,  note  ’.) 

* Milking  the  goat  ia  represented 
on  a cylinder  figured  by  Mr.  Lajard, 
from  which  the  above  woodcut  is 
taken.  ( Culte  de  Mithra,  PI.  xli. 
fig.  5.)  . 

0 By  palm-wine,  which  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo 
(11.  s.  c.)  among  the  products  of 
Babylonia,  is  (I  think)  to  be  under- 

2 o 
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the  fermented  sap  of  the  tree,  was  an  esteemed,  but 
no  doubt  only  an  occasional  beverage.  It  was 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  apt  to  leave  a headache 
behind  it.10  Such  vegetables  as  gourds,  melons,  and 
cucumbers,  must  have  been  cheap,  and  may  have 
entered  into  the  diet  of  the  common  people.  They 
were  also  probably  the  consumers  of  the  “ pickled 
bats,”  which  (according  to  Strabo)  were  eaten  by  the 
Babylonians." 

In  the  marshy  regions  of  the  south  there  were 
certain  tribes  whose  sole,  or  at  any  rate  whose  chief 
food,  was  fish.12  Fish  abound  in  these  districts,13  and 
are  readily  taken  either  with  the  hook  or  in  nets. 
The  mode  of  preparing  this  food  was  to  dry  it  in 
the  sun,  to  pound  it  fine,  strain  it  through  a sieve, 
and  then  make  it  up  into  cakes,  or  into  a kind  of 
bread. 

The  diet  of  the  richer  classes  was  no  doubt  varied 
and  luxurious.  Wheaten  bread,  meats  of  various 
kinds,  luscious  fruits,  fish,  game,  loaded  the  board ; 
and  wine  imported  from  abroad"  was  the  usual 
beverage.  The  wealthy  Babylonians  were  fond  of 
drinking  to  excess  ; their  banquets  were  magnificent, 
but  generally  ended  in  drunkenness ; 16  they  were 
not,  however,  mere  scenes  of  coarse  indulgence,  but 
had  a certain  refinement,  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  riotous  drinking-bouts  of  the  less  civilised 


stood  the  fermented  sap  of  the  tree, 
not  the  spirit  which  may  be  distilled 
from  the  fruit.  (See  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  44.) 

“ Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3,  § 15. 

u Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 7.  Td  Bop- 
atrrrra  Ifpfi  nobis  tori  . . nbrj&vovai 
3*  tv  airrij  WKTtplbts  pti[ovs  nob  if 
tuiv  tv  iibbois  ronots-  AXiiTKovTai  b’ 


tls  fipoMTiv  sal  rapij(tvovrai. 

u Herod,  i.  2(X). 

u See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  51 ; and 
comjiare  the  woodcut,  p.  47. 

M For  the  use  of  wine,  sec  Dan. 
i.  5,  v.  1 ; Nic.  Dam.  BY  10,  p.  360 ; 
Q.  Curt.  v.  1.  On  its  importation 
from  abroad,  see  Herod,  i.  194. 

14  Q.  Curt.  1.  s.  c. 
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Medes.1*  Music  was  in  Babylonia  a recognised  ac- 
companiment of  the  feast ; and  bands  of  performers, 
entering  with  the  wine,  entertained  the  guests  with 
concerted  pieces.17  A rich  odour  of  perfumes  floated 
around,  for  the  Babylonians  were  connoisseurs  in 
unguents.1*  The  eye  was  delighted  with  a display  of 
gold  and  silver  plate.1®  The  splendid  dresses  of  the 
guests,  the  exquisite  carpets  and  hangings,  the  nu- 
merous attendants,  gave  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the 
scene,  and  seemed  half  to  excuse  the  excess  of  which 
too  many  were  guilty. 

A love  of  music  appears  to  have  characterised  both 
the  Babylonians  and  their  near  neighbours  and  kins- 
men, the  Susianians.  In  the  sculptured  representa- 
tions of  Assyria,20  the  Susianians  are  shown  to  have 
possessed  numerous  instruments,  and  to  have  organ- 
ised large  bands  of  performers.  The  Prophet  Daniel21 
and  the  historian  Ctesias22  similarly  witness  to  the 
musical  taste  of  the  Babylonians,  which  had  much 
the  same  character.  Ctesias  said  that  Annarus  (or 
Nannarus),  a Babylonian  noble,  entertained  his' 
guests  at  a banquet  with  music  performed  by  a com- 
pany of  150  women.  Of  these  a part  sang,  while 
the  rest  played  upon  instruments,  some  using  the 
pipe,  others  the  harp,  and  a certain  number  the  psal- 
tery.” These  same  instruments 24  are  assigned  to  the 


'*  Sec  above,  p.  88. 

17  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  10,  p.  362. 

11  Herod,  i.  195. 

**  Dan.  v.  2 ; Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  10, 
p.  363. 

* See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  166 ; and 
for  the  full  representation  of  the 
entire  scene,  see  Mr.  Layard’a  Monu- 
menta of  Nineveh,  2nd  series,  Pis. 
48  and  49. 

71  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15.  Compare 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  3;  and  Is.  xiv.  11. 


“ Ctes.  ap.  Athen.  Deipn.  xii.  p. 
530  B. 

73  Compare  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  10,  p. 
362,  with  the  fragment  of  Ctesias  in 
Atherueus.  Nicolas  says  of  the  wo- 
men— al  etciddptfov,  a!  8’  ijCXottr, 

at  8i  TdraX Aov.  Ctesias  says  — 

fyaW ov  6<  teat  Tjhov. 

u Compare  the  Septu&gint  ver- 
sion, which  translates  the  Hebrew 
Kn’pittS’D  by  <ripiy(,  the  Din'p  by 
*Mpa,  and  the  I'miDB  by  ^raAnj- 

2 g 2 
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Babylonians  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  however  adds 
to  them  three  more — viz.  the  horn,  the  sambuca,  and 
an  instrument  called  the  sumphonia,  or  “ symphony.” 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  horn  intended  was  straight, 
like  the  Assyrian,  or  curved,  like  the  Roman  cornu 
and  lituus.K  The  pipe  was  probably  the  double  in- 
strument, played  at  the  end,  which  was  familiar  to 
the  Susianians  and  Assyrians.*®  The  harp  would 
seem  to  have  resembled  the  later 
harp  of  the  Assyrians ; but  it  had 
fewer  strings,  if  we  may  judge  from 
a representation  upon  a cylinder.” 
Like  the  Assyrian,  it  was  earned 
under  one  arm,28  and  was  played 
by  both  hands,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  strings. 

Babylonian  harp,  from  a . /»  .1  • • 

a cylinder.  lne  character  ot  the  remaining 

instruments  is  more  doubtful.  The 
sambuca  seems  to  have  been  a large  harp,  which 
rested  on  the  ground,”  like  the  harps  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  psaltery  was  also  a stringed  instrument, 
and,  if  its  legitimate  descendant  is  the  modern  san- 
tour,i0  we  may  presume  that  it  is  represented  in  the 


ptor.  Sufii-yl  is  probably  nsed  loosely 
lor  oiXot.  It  was  the  technical  name 
for  the  mouthpiece  of  the  ai\As. 
(See  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon, 
s.  v.  m'Aor.) 

® Tho  Hebrew  np  is  generally 
regarded  as  the.  carved  horn,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  tho  1B15?  or  straight 
trumpet  But  as  the  Assyrians 
seem  to  have  employed  the  straight 
horn,  and  not  (so  far  as  we  know) 
tho  curved  one  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  102), 
perhaps  the  XJrip  of  Daniel  may 
represent  the  straight  instrument. 
The  LXX.  render  it  by  o-riXi riyf, 
which  was  straight,  not  curved. 


" Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  150, 157. 

87  Lajard,  Cultc  dc  Mithra,  PI. 
x.vxix.,  fig.  8. 

" See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 

* “ Hackbut”  is  certainly  a wrong 
rendering  of  tabka  or  sambuca,  for 
tho  sackliut  was  a wind  instrument, 
whereas  the  sambiiai  was  certainly 
a kind  of  harp.  (Compare  Atlien. 
Deipn.  iv.  p.  175  I) ; xiv.  pp.  633- 
637  ; Vi  true.  vi.  1 ; Suidas,  ad  voc. 

Gesenius  regards  santour  as  a 
corruption  of  jxmuteria,  the  Chaldee 
representation  of  the  yfmXrripiov  of 
the  Greeks.  The  resemblance  of  a 
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hands  of  a Susianian  musician  on  the  monument 
which  is  our  chief  authority  for  the  Oriental  music  of 
the  period.  The  sumphoniu  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  bag-pipe,31  which  is  called  sampogna  by  the 
modern  Italians  : by  others  it  is  regarded  as  a sort  of 
organ.3* 

The  Babylonians  used  music,  not  merely  in  their 
private  entertainments,  but  also  in  their  religious 
ceremonies.  Daniel’s  account  of  their  instruments 
occurs  casually  in  his  mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dedication  of  a colossal  idol  of  gold.  The  wor- 
shippers were  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  idol 
as  soon  as  they  heard  the  music  commence,33  and 
were  probably  to  continue  in  the  attitude  of  worship, 
until  the  sound  ceased. 

The  seclusion  of  women  seems  scarcely  to  have 
been  practised  in  Babylonia  with  as  much  strictness 
as  in  most  Oriental  countries.  The  two  peculiar 
customs  on  which  Herodotus  descants  at  length — 
the  public  auction  of  the  marriageable  virgins  in  all 
the  towns  of  the  empire,1  and  the  religious  prostitu- 
tion authorised  in  the  worship  of  Beltis  * were  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  restraints  to  which  the  sex 
has  commonly  submitted  in  the  Eastern  world.  Much 
modesty  can  scarcely  have  belonged  to  those  whose 
virgin  charms  were  originally  offered  in  the  public 
market  to  the  best  bidder,  and  who  were  required 


(Susianian)  instrument,  represented 
on  the  monuments  of  Assyria,  to 
the  modem  snntour,  has  been  already 
noticed.  (See  above,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1G1 ; and  compare  Pusey's  Daniel, 
P-  330 

31  OeseniuB,  ad  voc.  HUIDDID ; [ 
Joel  llrill.  Comment,  in  Daniel.,  See.  ' 

15  Ibn  Yahia,  Comment,  in  Dan. 


iii.  5.  Coni  [ore  Jerome  on  Luke 
xv.,  where  the  view  is  mentioned 
but.  combated. 

33  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  &c. 

* Ilcrod.  i.  196.  Compare  Nic. 
Dam.  Fr.  131,  and  .Elian,  far. 
Iiut.  iv.  1. 

’ Herod,  i.  199.  Comparo  Iiaruch 
vi.  43. 
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by  their  religion,  at  least  once  in  their  lives,  openly 
to  submit  to  the  embraces  of  a man  other  than  their 
husband.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  sex  had  in 
Babylonia  a freedom — and  not  only  a freedom,  but 
also  a consideration — unusual  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  especially  rare  in  Asia.  The  stories  of  Semiramis 
and  Nitocris  may  have  in  them  no  great  amount  of 
truth  ; but  they  sufficiently  indicate  the  belief  of  the 
Greeks  as  to  the  comparative  publicity  allowed  to 
their  women  by  the  Babylonians.3 

The  monuments  accord  with  the  views  of  Baby- 
lonian manners  thus  opened  to  us.  The  female  form 
is  not  eschewed  by  the  Chaldasan  artists.  Besides 
images  of  a goddess  (Beltis  or  Ishtar)  suckling  a 
child,  which  are  frequent,4  we  find  on  the  cylinders 
numerous  representations  of  women,  engaged  in 


Babylonian  women  making  an  offering  to  a goddess. 


various  employments.  Sometimes  they  are  repre- 
sented in  a procession,  visiting  the  shrine  of  a goddess, 
to  whom  they  offer  their  petitions,  by  the  mouth  of 
one  of  their  number,6  or  to  whom  they  bring  their 


* Sec  also  Dan.  v.  10-12,  where 
the  queen  enters  the  banqueting- 
houso  and  gives  her  advice  openly 
before  the  lords. 


4 See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 

* Lajard,  Culte  de  Mithra,  PI 
xxviii.  fig.  12. 
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children  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  placing  them 
under  her  protection  : 6 sometimes  they  may  be  seen 
amusing  themselves  among  birds  and  flowers  in  a 
garden,7  plucking  the  fruit  from  dwarf  palms,  and 
politely  handing  it  one  to  another.  Their  attire  is  in 


Babylonian  women  gathering  dated  in  a garden. 


every  case  nearly  the  same ; they  wear  a long  but 
scanty  robe,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  ornamented  at 
the  bottom  with  a fringe  and  apparently  opening  in 
front.  The  upper  part  of  the  dress  passes  over  only 
one  shoulder.  It  is  trimmed  round  the  top  with  a 
fringe  which  runs  diagonally  across  the  chest,  and  a 
similar  fringe  edges  the  dress  down  the  front  where 
it  opens.  A band  or  fillet  is  worn  round  the  head, 
confining  the  hair,  which  is  turned  back  behind  the 
head,  and  tied  by  a riband,  or  else  held  up  by  the 
fillet. 

Female  ornaments  are  not  perceptible  on  the  small 
figures  of  the  cylinders : but  from  the  modelled 
image  in  clay,  of  which  a representation  has  been 
already  given,  we  learn  that  bracelets  and  ear-rings 


' Ibid.  PI.  xl.  fig.  6. 


1 Ibid.  PI.  xxvii.  fig.  7. 
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of  a simple  character  were  worn  by  Babylonian 
women,8  if  they  were  not  by  the  men.*  On  the 
whole,  however,  female  dress  seems  to  have  beeff 
plain  and  wanting  in  variety,  though  we  may  per- 
haps suspect  that  the  artists  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  represent  very  accurately  such  diversities  of 
apparel  as  actually  existed.  # 

From  a single  representation  of  a priestess 10  it 
would  seem  that  women  of  that  class  wore  nothing 
but  a petticoat,  thus  exposing  not  only  the  arms,  hut 
the  whole  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  waist. 

The  monuments  throw  little  further  light  on  the 
daily  life  of  the  Babylonians.  A few  of  their  imple- 
ments, as  saws  and  hatchets  are  represented ; and  from 
the  stools,  the  chairs,  the  tables, 
and  the  stands  for  holding  water- 
jars  11  which  occur  occasionally 
on  the  cylinders,  we  may  gather 
that  the  fashion  of  their  furniture 
much  resembled  that  of  their 
northern  neighbours,  the  As- 
syrians. It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  this  subject,  which  presents 
no  novel  features,  and  has  been 
anticipated  by  the  discussion  on 
mbfionian  saw  »nd  hatchet  Assyrian  furniture  in  the  first 

(from  the  cylinders).  ^ 

volume.13  The  only  touch  that 
can  be  added  to  what  was  there  said  is,  that  in 
Babylonia  the  chief  — almost  the  sole  — material 
employed  for  furniture  was  the  wood  of  the  palm- 


8 Supra,  p.  399. 

8 Sec  above,  p.  434. 

10  Lajard,  IJ1.  xl.  fig.  fi. 


u Supra,  p.  422.  Stools  will  be 
seen  in  the  illustrations  on  pp.  404 
and  449.  12  Pp.  485-490. 
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tree,13  a soft  and  light  fabric  which  could  be  easily 
worked,  and  which  had  considerable  strength,  but 
did  not  admit  of  a high  finish.14 

13  Theophrasfc.  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  8.  ftvXuva  rat  n k AtVac  ral  T<i  aXAa 
Twv  (pniviKOJV  . . . t6  piv  <c apmpov,  aKftij  noiovvrat. 

ro  di  aKapnov  i>v  ol  ircpi  Ba-  14  Ibid.  v.  4 and  7. 
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RELIGION. 


*H tnaav  rovt  Otovt  roi/s  xpvcrovf  dpyvpovs  ical  xaXicovs  icat 
aidrjpovs  Ka\  \i0ivovs  Kal  £v\ivavs. — Dan.  V.  4. 

The  Religion  of  the  later  Babylonians  differed  in  so 
few  respects  from  that  of  the  early  Chaldseans,  their 
predecessors  in  the  same  country,  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader  with  many  observa- 
tions on  the  subject.  The  same  gods  were  worshipped 
in  the  same  temples  and  with  the  same  rites1 * — the 
same  cosmogony3  was  taught  and  held — the  same 
symbols  were  objects  of  religious  regard — even  the 
very  dress  of  the  priests  was  maintained  unaltered ; 3 
and,  could  Urukh  or  Chedor-laomer  have  risen  from 
the  grave  and  revisited  the  shrines  wherein  they 
sacrificed  fourteen  centuries  earlier,  they  would  have 
found  but  little  to  distinguish  the  ceremonies  of  their 
own  day  from  those  in  vogue  under  the  successors  of 
Nabopolassar.  Some  additional  splendour  in  the 
buildings,  the  idols,  and  perhaps  the  offerings,  some 
increased  use  of  music  as  a part  of  the  ceremonial, 4 
some  advance  of  corruption  with  respect  to  priestly 
impostures  and  popular  religious  customs  might 
probably  have  been  noticed  : but  otherwise  the 
religion  of  Nabonidus  and  Belshazzar  was  that  of 


1 Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  138-180. 

* Ibid.  pp.  180-183. 

1 Compare  the  priest  on  Urukh’s 

cylinder  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  118)  with 


those  represented  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (p.  434). 

4 Supra,  p.  453. 
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Urukh  and  Ugi,  alike  in  the  objects  and  the  mode  of 
worship,  in  the  theological  notions  entertained  and 
the  ceremonial  observances  taught  and  practised. 

The  identity  of  the  gods  worshipped  during  the 
entire  period  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  repair  and 
restoration  of  the  ancient  temples  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  their  re-dedication  (as  a general  rule)  to 
the  same  deities.  It  appears  also  from  the  names  of 
the  later  kings  and  nobles,  which  embrace  among 
their  elements  the  old  divine  appellations.  Still, 
together  with  this  general  uniformity,  we  seem  to 
see  a certain  amount  of  fluctuation — a sort  of  fashion 
in  the  religion,  whereby  particular  gods  were  at 
different  times  exalted  to  a higher  rank  in  the  Pan- 
theon, and  were  sometimes  even  confounded  with 
other  deities  commonly  regarded  as  wholly  distinct 
from  them.  Thus  Nebuchadnezzar  devoted  himself 
in  an  especial  way  to  Merodach,  and  not  only 
assigned  him  titles  of  honour  which  implied  his 
supremacy  over  all  the  remaining  gods, 6 but  even 
identified  him  with  the  great  Bel,  the  ancient  tutelary 
god  of  the  Capital.  Nabonidus,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  restored  Bel  to  his  old  position,® 
re-establishing  the  distinction  between  him  and  Mero- 
dach, and  preferring  to  devote  himself  to  the  former. 

A similar  confusion  occurs  between  the  goddesses 
Beltis  and  Nana  or  Ishtar,  ’ though  this  is  not 


* Among  the  titles  given  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  Merodach  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — “ The  great  lord,”  “ the 
first  born  of  the  gods,”  “the  most 
ancient,”  “ the  supporter  of  sove- 
reignty,” “ the  king  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.” 

" This  may  be  concluded  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the 


great  temple  at  Rabylon  was  known 
uniformly  as  the  temple  of  Belus.  It 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the 
further  fact  that  Nabonidus  gave  his 
eldest  son  a namo  (Belshazzar)  which 
placed  him  under  Bel’s  protection. 

7 See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  175,  and 
com]«re  the  author’s  Herodotu*,  vol.  i. 
pp.  496,  497,  2nd  edition. 
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peculiar  to  the  later  kingdom.  It  may  perhaps  be 
suspected  from  such  instances  of  connexion  and  quasi- 
convertibility,  that  an  esoteric  doctrine,  known  to  the 
priests  and  communicated  by  them  to  the  kings, 
taught  the  real  identity  of  the  several  gods  and 
goddesses,  who  may  have  been  understood  by  the 
better  instructed  to  represent,  not  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate beings,  but  the  several  phases  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  Ancient  polytheism  had,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised, to  a great  extent  this  origin,  the  various 
names  and  titles  of  the  Supreme,  which  designated 
His  different  attributes  or  the  different  spheres  of  His 
operation,  coming  by  degrees  to  be  misunderstood» 
and  to  pass,  first  with  the  vulgar,  and  at  last  with  all 
but  the  most  enlightened,  for  the  appellations  of  a 
number  of  gods. 

The  chief  objects  of  Babylonian  worship  were  Bel, 
Merodach,  and  Nebo.8  Nebo,  the  special  deity  of 
Borsippa,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a sort  of 
powerful  patron-saint,  under  whose  protection  it  was 
important  to  place  individuals.  During  the  period 
of  the  later  kingdom,  no  divine  element  is  so  common 
in  names.  Of  the  seven  kings  who  form  the  entire 
list,  three  certainly,9  four  probably,10  had  appellations 
composed  with  it.  The  usage  extended  from  the 
royal  house  to  the  courtiers ; and  such  names  as 
Nebu-zar-adan,  Samgar-Nebo,  and  Nebu-shazban,11 
show  the  respect  which  the  upper  class  of  citizens 
paid  to  this  god.  It  may  even  be  suspected  that 


' This  is  sufficienUy  apparent  from 
the  native  monuments.  It  is  con- 
firmed by  tho  Jewish  writers.  (Sec 
Isaiah  xlvi.  1 ; Jcrcm.  1.  2 ; li.  44.) 

s AT«/w-polassar,  AYhu-chadnezzar, 
and  ATaho-nidus. 


10  Aaio-rosoarchod,  which  stands 
perhaps  for  Ahio-rosoarcbod,  as 
Laby- netus  for  Aoho-nahid  or  Na- 
bonidus. 

u See  2 Kings  xxv.  8 ; Jcrcm. 
xxxix.  3 and  13. 
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when  Nebuchadnezzar’s  Master  of  the  Eunuchs  had 
to  give  Babylonian  names  to  the  young  Jewish 
princes  whom  he  was  educating,  lie  designed  to 
secure  for  one  of  them  this  powerful  patron,  and 
consequently  called  him  Abed-Xebo  13 — “ the  servant 
of  Nebo  ” — a name  which  the  later  Jews,  either  dis- 
daining 13  or  not  understanding,  have  corrupted  into 
the  Abed-nego  of  the  existing  text. 

Another  god  held  in  peculiar  honour  by  the  Baby- 
lonians was  Nergal.  Worshipped  at  Cutha  as  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  town,14  he  was  also  held  in 
repute  by  the  people  generally.  No  name  is  more 
common  on  the  cylinder  seals.  It  is  sometimes,  / 

though  not  often,  an  element  in  the  names  of  men, 
as  in  “ Nergal-shar-ezer,  the  Rab-mag,” ls  and  (if  he 
be  a different  person),  in  Neriglissar,  the  king. 

Altogether,  there  was  a strong  local  element  in 
the  religion  of  the  Babylonians.  Bel  and  Merodach 
were  in  a peculiar  way  the  gods  of  Babylon,  Nebo  of 
Borsippa,  Nergal  of  Cutha,  the  Moon  of  Ur  or  Hur, 

Beltis  of  Niffer,  Hea  or  Hoa  of  Hit,  Ana  of  Erech, 
the  Sun  of  Sippara.  Without  being  exclusively 
honoured  at  a single  site,  the  deities  in  question  held 
the  foremost  place  each  in  his  own  town.  There 


B Abcd-nego  is  a name  which 
admits  of  no  Semitic  derivation.  It 
haa  indeed  been  explained  as  equi- 
valent to  Ebod-melech  (Arab.  Abdul- 
malik),  which  means  “ the  servant 
of  the  king but  the  only  ground 
for  this  is  the  Abyssinian  nrgti*, 
“ king,”  which  became  n rvyri  in 
Achaunenian  Persian,  but  of  which 
there  is  no  traco  in  either  liaby- 
lonian  or  Assyrian. 

,J  The  Jews  seem  often  to  have 
played  with  the  names  of  the  heathen 
gods  in  a spirit  of  scorn  and  con- 


tumely. Thus  Zip-banit  becomes 
Succoth-benoth,  “ tents  of  daughters” 
(2  K.  xvii.  30);  Nebo  lrecomes  in  one 
plaoe  Nibhaz,  “the  barker”  (ibid, 
verse  31);  Anunit  becomes  Anam- 
mclech,  to  chime  with  Adrammelech 
(ibid.),  &c.  Similarly  Tartak  may 
be  suspected  to  lie  a derisive  cor- 
ruption of  Tir,  and  Nismch  of  Nergal, 
who  was  sometimes  called  simply 
Nis  or  Nir. 

14  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

“ Jcrem.  xxxix.  3. 
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especially  was  worship  offered  to  them ; there  was 
the  most  magnificent  of  their  shrines.  Out  of  his 
own  city  a god  was  not  greatly  respected,  unless  by 
those  who  regarded  him  as  their  special  personal 
protector. 

The  Babylonians  worshipped  their  gods  indirectly, 
through  images.  Each  shrine  had  at  least  one  idol, 
which  was  held  in  the  most  pious  reverence,  and  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  identified  with  the  God. 
It  seems  to  have  been  believed  by  some  that  the 
actual  idol  ate  and  drank  the  offerings.1  Others  dis- 
tinguished between  the  idol  and  the  god,  regarding 
the  latter  as  only  occasionally  visiting  the  shrine 
where  he  was  worshipped.2  Even  these  last,  how- 
ever, held  gross  anthropomorphic  views,  since  they 
considered  the  god  to  descend  from  heaven  in  order 
to  hold  commerce  with  the  chief  priestess.  Such 
notions  were  encouraged  by  the  priests,  who  furnished 
the  inner  shrine  in  the  temple  of  Bel  with  a magnifi- 
cent couch  and  a golden  table,  and  made  the  principal 
priestess  pass  the  night  in  the  shrine  on  certain 
occasions.3 

The  images  of  the  gods  were  of  various  materials.4 
Some  were  of  wood,  others  of  stone,  others  again  of 
metal;  and  these  last  were  either  solid  or  plated. 
The  metals  employed  were  gold,  silver,  brass  or 
rather  bronze,  and  iron.  Occasionally  the  metal  was 
laid  over  a clay  model.3  Sometimes  images  of  one 


1 Tbe  narrative  in  the  Apocryphal 

Daniel,  which  forms  the  first  part  of 
our  15ook  of  “ Bel  and  the  Dragon,” 
though  probably  not  historical,  seems 
to  be  written  by  one  well  acquainted 

with  Babylonian  notions.  The  king 
in  the  narrative  evidently  regards 

the  idol  as  the  eater  of  the  victuals. 


2 <taa\  Si  oi  avTol  ovrot  ro!  XaX- 
Auoi)  tov  Otitv  avrov  tpo  lt av  is  tuv 
yrjSv,  k.t.X.  (Herod,  i.  182.) 

9 Herod,  i.  181. 

4 See  tbe  passage  of  Daniel  quoted 
at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 

4 This  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  from  the  description  of  the  image 
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metal  were  overlaid  with  plates  of  another,  as  was 
the  case  with  one  of  the  great  images  of  Bel,  which 
was  originally  of  silver  but  was  coated  with  gold  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.' 

The  worship  of  the  Babylonians  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  with  much  pomp  and  magnificence. 
A description  has  been  already  given  of  their  tem- 
ples.’ Attached  to  these  imposing  structures  was  in 
every  case  a body  of  priests  ; 8 to  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  ceremonies  and  the  custody  of  the  treasures  were 
entrusted.  The  priests  were  married,®  and  lived 
with  their  wives  and  children,  either  in  the  sacred 
structure  itself  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
They  were  supported  either  by  lands  belonging  to 
the  temple,10  or  by  the  offerings  of  the  faithful. 
These  consisted  in  general  of  animals,  chiefly  oxen 
and  goats ; 11  but  other  valuables  were  no  doubt  re- 
ceived when  tendered.  The  priest  always  intervened 
between  the  worshipper  and  the  deities,  presenting 
him  to  them  and  interceding  with  uplifted  hands  on 
his  behalf.11 

In  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  and  probably 
in  most  of  the  other  temples  both  there  and  else- 
where throughout  the  country,  a great  festival  was 


of  Bel  in  the  Apocryphal  Daniel. 
(Ovrov  terwdiv  fiii>  tori  7TnX  in', 

!£a>8fv  Si  xoXkoc.  Apoc.  1 Hill, 
xiv.  6.)  Bronze  hammered  work, 
laid  over  a model  made  of  clay  mixed 
with  bitumen,  has  been  found  in 
Assvria.  (See  above,  vol.  i.  p. 
455i) 

* Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  author’s 
Herodotus  (vol.  i.  p.  517,  2nd  edi- 
tion). 

7 Supra,  pp.  378-387. 

• According  to  the  Apocryphal 
Daniel  tevaity  priests  were  attached 


to  the  great  Temple  of  Bel  at  Baby- 
lon. (Apoc.  Dan.  xiv.  9.) 

’ Ibid,  verses  14,  19,  and  20.  The 
fact  is  implied  in  Diodorus’s  state- 
ment that  the  priests  were  a caste. 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  29,  $ 4.) 

w Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  16. 

11  The  goat  is  the  ordinary  sacri- 
ficial animal  on  the  cylinders ; but 
occasionally  we  see  an  ox  following 
the  worshipper.  (See  Cullimore, 
PI.  xi.  No.  60.) 

“ Set!  the  figures  of  priests  on 
page  434. 
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celebrated  once  in  the  course  of  each  year.13  We 
know  little  of  the  ceremonies  with  which  these  festi- 
vals were  accompanied ; but  we  may  presume  from 
the  analogy  of  other  nations  that  there  were  magni- 
ficent processions  on  these  occasions,  accompanied 
probably  with  music  and  dancing.  The  images  of 
the  gods  were  perhaps  exhibited  either  on  frames  or 
on  sacred  vehicles.14  Numerous  victims  were  sacri- 
ficed ; and  at  Babylon  it  was  customary  to  burn  on 
the  great  altar  in  the  precinct  of  Bel  a thousand 
talents’  weight  of  frankincense.15  The  priests  no 
doubt  wore  their  most  splendid  dresses ; the  multitude 
was  in  holiday  costume;  the  city  was  given  up  to 
merry-making.  Everywhere  banquets  were  held. 
In  the  palace  the  king  entertained  his  lords ; 16  in  pri- 
vate houses  there  was  dancing  and  revelling.17  Wine 
was  freely  drunk ; passion  was  excited ; and  the 
day,  it  must  be  feared,  too  often  terminated  in  wild 
orgies,  wherein  the  sanctions  of  religion  were  claimed 
for  the  free  indulgence  of  the  worst  sensual  appetites. 

In  the  temples  of  one  deity  excesses  of  this  descrip- 
tion, instead  of  being  confined  to  rare  occasions,  seem 
to  have  been  of  every  day  occurrence.  Each  woman 
was  required  once  in  her  life  to  visit  a shrine  of 
Beltis,  and  there  remain  till  some  stranger  cast 
money  in  her  lap  and  took  her  away  with  him. 
Herodotus,  who  seems  to  have  witnessed  the  dis- 
graceful scene,  describes  it  as  follows.  “Many  wo- 
men of  the  wealthier  sort,  who  are  too  proud  to  mix 


13  Herod,  i.  183. 

14  See  above,  page  439.  Com  [ are 
Macrob.  Hat.  i.  23.  44  Vehitur  enim 
eimulachnim  dei  Heliopolitaoi  fer- 
culo,  uti  vehuntur  in  pompa  lu- 
dornm  Circcnsium  deorum  simul- 
achra.’’  The  “dens  Heliopolitanna” 


is  the  Sun-God  of  Sippara. 

15  Herod.  1.  s.  c. 

'*  Han.  v.  1-4. 

17  Herod,  i.  191.  Atytrai  . . • 

Xoptvav  Tf  rav  \fx>vav  tovtov  kqi  tv 
(viraBfifliri  ft  vat. 
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with  the  others,  drive  in  covered  carriages  to  the 
precinct,  followed  by  a goodly  train  of  attendants, 
and  there  hike  their  station.  But  the  larger  number 
seat  themselves  within  the  holy  enclosure  with  wreaths 
of  string  about  their  heads, — and  here  there  is  always 
a great  crowd,  some  coming  and  others  going.  Lines 
of  cord  mark  out  paths  in  all  directions  among  the 
women  ; and  the  strangers  pass  along  them  to  make 
their  choice.  A woman  who  has  once  taken  her  seat 
is  not  allowed  to  return  home  till  one  of  the  strangers 
throws  a silver  coin  into  her  lap,  and  takes  her  with 
him  beyond  the  holy  ground.  When  he  throws  the 
coin,  he  says  these  words — ‘ The  goddess  Mylitta 
(Beltis)  prosper  thee.’  The  silver  coin  may  be  of 
any  size  ; it  cannot  be  refused  ; for  that  is  forbidden 
by  the  law,  since  once  thrown  it  is  sacred.  The 
woman  goes  with  the  first  man  who  throws  her 
money,  and  rejects  no  one.  When  she  has  gone  with 
him,  and  so  satisfied  the  goddess,  she  returns  home ; 
and  from  that  time  forth  no  gift,  however  great,  will 
prevail  with  her.  Such  of  the  women  as  are  tall  and 
beautiful  are  soon  released ; but  others,  who  are  ugly, 
have  to  stay  a long  time  before  they  can  fulfil  the 
law.  Some  have  even  waited  three  or  four  years  in 
the  precinct.”  18  The  demoralising  tendency  of  this 
religious  prostitution  can  scarcely  be  overrated.19 

Notions  of  legal  cleanness  and  uncleanness,  akin 
to  those  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  are  found  to  some 
extent  in  the  religious  system  of  the  Babylonians. 


11  Herod,  i.  199.  Compare  Baruch 
vi.  43,  and  Strabo  xvi.  1,  § 20. 

**  The  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  “ from  that  timo  forth  no  gift, 
however  great,  will  prevail  with  a 

VOL.  III. 


Babylonian  woman,”  is  not  repeated 
by  Strabo,  and  is  flatly  contradicted 
by  Q.  Curtius.  (Soe  above,  p.  330, 
noto  l8.) 

2 H 
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The  consummation  of  the  marriage  rite  made  both 
the  man  and  the  woman  impure,  as  did  every  sub- 
sequent act  of  the  same  kind.  The  impurity  was 
communicated  to  any  vessel  that  either  might  touch. 
To  remove  it,  the  pair  were  required  first  to  sit  down 
before  a censer  of  burning  incense,  and  then  to  wash 
themselves  thoroughly.  Thus  only  could  they  re- 
enter into  the  state  of  legal  cleanness.30  A similar 
impurity  attached  to  those  who  came  into  contact 
with  a human  corpse.1 

The  Babylonians  are  remarkable  for  the  extent  to 
which  they  affected  symbolism  in  religion.  In  the 
first  place,  they  attached  to  each  god  a special  mystic 
number,  which  is  used  as  his  emblem  and  may  even 
stand  for  his  name  in  an  inscription.  To  the  gods  of 
the  First  Triad — Anu,  Bel,  and  Hea  or  Iloa — were 
assigned  respectively  the  numbers  60,  50,  and  40 ; 
to  those  of  the  Second  Triad — the  Moon,  the  Sun, 
and  the  Atmosphere — were  given  the  other  integers, 
30,  20,  and  10  (or  perhaps  six).3  To  Beltis  was 
attached  the  number  15,3  to  Nergal  12,*  to  Bar  or 
Nin  (apparently)  40,  as  to  Hoa ; but  this  is  perhaps 
a mistake.5  It  is  probable  that  every  god,  or  at  any 
rate  all  the  principal  deities,  had  in  a similar  way 
some  numerical  emblem.  Many  of  these  are,  how- 
ever, as  yet  undiscovered. 

Further,  each  god  seems  to  have  had  one  or  more 
emblematic  signs  by  which  he  could  be  pictorially 
symbolised.  The  cylinders  are  full  of  such  forms, 
which  are  often  crowded  into  every  vacant  space 


M Herod,  i.  198.  1 Strab.  1.  s.  c. 

s The  Babylonians  bad  a double 
system  of  notation,  decimal  and 
scxagintal.  They  wrote  in  series 
cither  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  3,  4,  5,  10.  (Sir 


H.  Kawtiuson  in  the  author’s 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  500,  2nd  edi- 
tion.) 

5 Ibid.  p.  497.  4 Ibid.  p.  521. 

* Ibid.  p.  514. 
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where  room  could  be  found  for  them.®  A certain 
number  can  be  assigned  definitely  to  particular  divi- 
nities. Thus  a circle,  plain  or  crossed,  designates 
the  Sun-god,  San  or  Shamas;’  a six-rayed  or  eighth 
rayed  star  the  Sun-goddess,  Gula  or  Anunitr;8  a 
double  or  triple  thunderbolt  the  Atmospheric  god, 
Vul  ;9  a serpent  probably  Hoa ; 10  a naked  female 
form  Nana  or  Islitar ; 11  a fish  Bar  or  Nin-ip.13  But 
besides  these  assignable  symbols,  there  are  a vast 
number  with  regard  to  which  we  are  still  wholly  in 
the  dark.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a sort 

of  double  cross  often  repeated  three  times,  a jar 

or  bottle,13  an  altar 

one  or  more  birds,  an  animal  between  a monkey  and 
a jerboa,  a dog,  a sort  of  double  horn  Y y 
a sacred  tree,  an  ox,  a bee,  a spearhead.14  A study 
of  the  inscribed  cylinders  shews  these  emblems  to 
have  no  reference  to  the  god  or  goddess  named  in 
the  inscription  upon  them.  Each,  apparently,  repre- 
sents a distinct  deity ; and  the  object  of  placing  them 
upon  a cylinder  is  to  imply  the  devotion  of  the  man, 
whose  seal  it  is,  to  other  deities  besides  those  whose 
special  servant  he  considers  himself.  A single 
cylinder  sometimes  contains  as  many  as  eight  or  ten 
such  emblems. 


A 


, a double  lozenge 


' See  Cnllimorc’s  Cylinders,  PI. 
xviii.  Nos.  92  to  95  ; PI.  xxii.  Nos. 
113  and  115.  Compare  I-ajard,  Cultr. 
<le  Mithra,  Pis.  xxxv.  fig.  3 ; liv.  A. 
fig.  12 ; liv.  B.  fig.  15. 

7 See  vol.  i.  p.  161,  where  the  same 
usage  is  assigned  to  the  early  Chal- 

’ Ibid.  p.  163.  » Ibid.  p.  164. 


10  Ibid.  p.  154.  11  Ibid.  p.  176. 

“ Ibid.  p.  168. 

u See  the  engraving  of  a cylinder 
on  p.  449. 

14  The  two  last-named  emblems 
are  uncommon.  For  the  bee  see 
Cullimore,  PI.  xxii.  No.  117,  and 
PI.  xxiv.  No.  129.  For  the  spear- 
head, Cullimore,  PL  xxvii.  No.  147. 

2 TT  2 
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The  principal  temples  of  the  gods  had  special  sacred 
appellations.  The  great  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon 
was  known  as  Bit-Saggath,  that  of  the  same  god  at 
Niffer  as  Kharris-Nipra,  that  of  Beltis  at  Warka 
(Erech)  as  Bit- Ana,  that  of  the  Sun  at  Sippara  as 
Bit-Parra,  that  of  Anunit  at  the  same  place  as  Bit- 
Ulmis,  that  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa  as  Bit-Tsida,  &c. 
It  is  seldom  that  these  names  admit  of  explanation.15 
They  had  come  down  apparently  from  the  old  Chal- 
dajan  times  and  belonged  to  the  ancient  (Turanian) 
form  of  speech  ; which  is  still  almost  unintelligible. 
The  Babylonians  themselves  probably  in  few  cases 
understood  their  meaning.  They  used  the  words 
simply  as  proper  names,  without  regarding  them  as 
significative. 


13  Hit-Ana  is  certainly  “ the  house 
of  the  god  Ann  or  Ana,”  who  was 
worship)**!  at  Erech  in  conjunction 
with  Heltis.  (See  above,  vol.  i.  p. 
146.)  Hit-Parra  may  be  “ the  house 
of  Ph’  Ra,”  or  “ the  Sun.”  (Sir  II. 


Rawlinson  in  the  author’s  fleralotus , 
vol.  i.  p.  501,  note  *,  2nd  edition.) 
The  meaning  of  the  other  terms  lias 
not  even  (so  far  as  I am  aware)  been 
conjectured. 
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Ti)c  dt  B afivXtovos  . . noWoi  fiat  kov  • . cy tvovro  fiaaiXtc s . . . oi  ra 
Tti\ta  rt  tKtKoafxrjfrav  tea i rA  l pa- — Herod,  i.  184. 

* 

The  history  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  commences 
with  Nabopolassar,  who  appears  to  have  mounted 
the  throne  in  the  year  b.c.  625 ; but  to  understand 
the  true  character  of  the  kingdom  which  he  set 
up,  its  traditions  and  its  national  spirit,  we  must 
begin  at  a far  earlier  date.  We  must  examine,  in 
however  incomplete  and  cursory  a manner,  the 
middle  period  of  Babylonian  history,  the  time  of 
obscurity  and  comparative  insignificance,  when  the 
country  was,  as  a general  rule,  subject  to  Assyria, 
or  at  any  rate  played  but  a secondary  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  East.  We  shall  thus  prepare  the  way 
for  our  proper  subject,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
shall  link  on  the  history  of  the  Fourth  to  that  of  the 
First  Monarchy,  and  obtain  a third  line  of  con- 
tinuous narrative,  connecting  the  brilliant  era  of 
Oyaxares  and  Nebuchadnezzar  with  the  obscure 
period  of  the  first  Cushite  kings. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  original  Chaldaean 
monarchy  perished  through  an  Arab  invasion  about 
B.c.  1500,  and  that  the  invaders  held  possession 
of  the  country  till  b.c.  1273,  or  b.c.  1270.'  Their 


1 Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  2-3. 
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rule  was  then  superseded  by  that  of  the  Assyrians, 
who  became  masters  of  Babylonia  under  the  first 
Tiglathi-Nin 2 and  governed  it  for  a short  time  from 
their  own  capital.  Unable,  however,  to  maintain 
this  unity  very  long,  they  appear  to  have  set  up 
in  the  country  an  Assyrian  dynasty,  over  which  they 
claimed  and  sometimes  exercised  a kind  of  suzerainty, 
but  which  was  practically  independent  and  managed 
both  the  external  and  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
at  its  pleasure.  The  first  king  of  this  dynasty  con- 
cerning whom  we  have  any  information  is  a Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  was  contemporary  with  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Asshur-ris-ilim,  and  made  two  attacks 
upon  his  territories.3  The  first  of  these  was  by  the 
way  of  the  Diyaleh  and  the  out-lying  Zagros  hills, 
the  line  taken  by  the  great  Persian  military  road  in 
later  times.4  The  second  was  directly  across  the 
plain.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Assyrian  historian 
who  gives  an  account  of  the  campaigns,  both  attacks 
were  repulsed,  and  after  his  second  failure  the 
Babylonian  monarch  fled  away  into  his  own  country 
hastily.  We  may  perhaps  suspect  that  a Babylo- 
nian writer  would  have  told  a different  story.  At  any 
rate  Asshur-ris-ilim  was  content  to  defend  his  own 
territories  and  did  not  attempt  to  retaliate  upon  his 
assailant.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  reign  of  his  son 
and  successor,  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  that  any  attempt  was 
made  to  punish  the  Babylonians  for  their  audacity. 
Then,  however,  that  monarch  invaded  the  southern 
kingdom,5 6  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a king 
named  Merodach-iddin-akhi,  probably  a son  of  Nebu- 


5 Compare  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

3 An  account  of  these  wars  has 
been  already  given  in  the  History  of 


Assyria.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp,  308-310.) 
* Ilcrod.  v.  52. 

6 Compare  vol.  ii.  pp.  329,  330. 
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chadnezzar.  After  two  years  of  fighting,  in  which 
he  took  Kurri-Galazu  (Akkerkuf),  the  two  Sip- 
paras,  Opis,  and  even  Babylon  itself,  Tiglath-Pileser 
retired,  satisfied  apparently  with  his  victories;  but 
the  Babylonian  monarch  was  neither  subdued  nor 
daunted.  Hanging  on  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
force,  he  harassed  it  by  cutting  off  its  baggage,  and 
in  this  way  he  became  possessed  of  certain  Assyrian 
idols,  which  he  carried  away  as  trophies  to  Babylon. 
War  continued  between  the  two  countries  during  the 
ensuing  reigns  of  Merodach-shapik-ziri  in  Babylon 
and  Asshur-bel-kala  in  Assyria,  but  with  no  impor- 
tant successes,  so  far  as  appears,  on  either  side.6 

The  century  during  which  these  wars  took  place 
between  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which  corresponds 
with  the  period  of  the  later  Judges  in  Israel,  is 
followed  by  an  obscure  interval,  during  wdiich  but 
little  is  known  of  either  country.  Assyria  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  time  in  a state  of  great  depression. 
Babylonia,  it  may  be  suspected,  was  flourishing ; but 
as  our  knowledge  of  its  condition  comes  to  us  almost 
entirely  through  the  records  of  the  sister  country, 
which  here  fail  us,  we  can  only  obtain  a dim  and 
indistinct  vision  of  the  greatness  now  achieved  by 
the  southern  kingdom.  A notice  of  Asshur-idanni- 
pal’s  seems  to  imply  that  Babylon,  during  the  period 
in  question,  enlarged  her  territories  at  the  expense  of 
Assyria,’  and  another  in  Macrobius8  makes  it  probable 


“ Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  332. 

7 Assliur-idanni-pal  tells  us  that, 
about  the  year  B.c.  880,  he  recovered 
and  rebuilt  a city  on  the  Diyaleh, 
which  a Babylonian  king  named 
Tsibir  had  destroyed  at  a remote 
period.  (Sec  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  340.) 


* The  passage  in  Macrobius  is 
curious,  and  seems  worth  giving  at 
length.  “ Assyrii  quoque,"  says  this 
writer,  “Solem  sub  nomine  Jovis, 
quem  Dia  Heliopoliten  oognominant, 
maximis  cssremoniis  celebrant  in 
civitatc  qua;  Heliopolis  uuncupatur. 
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that  she  held  communications  with  Egypt.  Perhaps 
these  two  powers,  fearing  the  growing  strength  of 
Assyria,  united  against  her,  and  so  checked  for  a 
while  that  development  of  her  resources  which  they 
justly  dreaded. 

However,  after  two  centuries  of  comparative  de- 
pression, Assyria  once  more  started  forward,  and 
Babylonia  was  among  the  first  of  her  neighbours 
whom  she  proceeded  to  chastise  and  despoil.  About 
the  year  b.c.  880,  Asshur-idanni-pal  led  an  expedition 
to  the  south-east  and  recovered  the  territory  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Babylonians  during  the 
period  of  weakness.®  Thirty  years  later,  his  son,  the 
Black-Obelisk  king,  made  the  power  of  Assyria  still 
more  sensibly  felt.  Taking  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a civil  war  was  raging  in  Babylonia 
between  the  legitimate  monarch,  Merodach-sum-adin, 
and  his  younger  brother,  he  marched  into  the  country, 
took  a number  of  the  towns,  and  having  defeated 
and  slain  the  pretender,  was  admitted  into  Babylon 
itself.1  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  overrun  Chaldtea, 
or  the  district  upon  the  coast,  which  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  been  independent  of  Babylon,  and 
governed  by  a number  of  petty  kings.  The  Babylo- 
nian monarch  probably  admitted  the  suzerainty  of  the 
invader  but  was  not  put  to  any  tribute.  The 
Chaldsean  chiefs,  however,  had  to  submit  to  this 


Ejua  clci  simulacrum  aumptum  eat  I 
ilc  oppiilo  zEgypti,  quod  ot  ipattrn 
HoliojKjlis  appcllatur,  regnante  apud 
•/Egyptios  Scuctnurc,  sett  idem  So- 
nepos  nomine  fuit,  perlatnmque  eat 
primum  in  cam  perOpiam  legatum 
Deleboris  regis  Assyrtorum  sacer- 
dotesque  iEgyptioa,  quorum  princeps 
fuit  Partimetis,  diuquodiabitum  apud 


Asayrios  [xistea  Hcliopolin  com- 
migravit”  (Sat.  i.  23.)  It  is  9us- 
jiccted  tliat  the  Dele  boras  (or  Dehorns) 
here  mentioned  is  identical  with  tho 
Tsibir  who  took  territory  from  tho 
Assyrians.  (Sec  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  331, 
note  **.) 

“ Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

1 Ibid.  p.  361. 
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indignity.  The  Assyrian  monarch  returned  to  his 
capital,  having  “struck  terror  as  far  as  the  sea.” 
Thus  Assyrian  influence  was  once  more  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  southern  country,  and  Bayylo- 
nia  resumed  her  position  of  a secondary  power,  de- 
pendent on  the  great  monarchy  of  the  north. 

But  she  was  not  long  allowed  to  retain  even  the 
shadow  of  an  autonomous  rule.  In  or  about  the  year 
b.c.  821,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  Black-Obelisk 
king,  apparently  without  any  pretext,  made  a fresh 
invasion  of  the  country.1  Merodak-belatzu-ikbi,  the 
Babylonian  monarch,  boldly  met  him  in  the  field,  but 
was  defeated  in  two  pitched  battles  (in  the  latter  of 
which  he  had  the  assistance  of  powerful  allies3),  and 
was  forced  to  submit  to  his  antagonist.  Babylon,  it 
is  probable,  became  at  once  an  Assyrian  tributary, 
and  in  this  condition  she  remained  till  the  troubles 
which  brought  the  dynasty  of  Asshur-idanni-pal  to 
an  end  gave  an  opportunity  for  shaking  off  the  hated 
yoke.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  b.c. 
the  Babylonians  seem  once  more  to  have  become 
independent ; but  the  change  was  accompanied  by  a 
disintegration  of  the  country  which  was  more  fatal 
to  its  recovery  of  influence  than  half  a dozen  defeats. 
While  Nabonassar  established  himself  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  Babylon,  a certain  Yakin,  the  father  of 
Merodach-Baladan,  became  master  of  the  tract  upon 
the  coast ; and  various  princes,  Nadina,  Zakiru,  and 
others,  at  the  same  time  obtained  governments,  which 
they  administered  in  their  own  name,  towards  the 
north.  The  old  Babylonian  kingdom  was  broken 
up ; and  the  way  was  prepared  for  that  final  sub- 

2 Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37R,  377.  I Anuna'au.s  of  the  middle  Euphrates, 

1 The  Zimri  of  Mount  Zturroa,  the  I and  the  Chaldaans  of  the  south. 
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jugation,  which  was  ultimately  effected  by  the  Sar- 
gonids. 

Still,  the  Babylonians  seem  to  have  looked  with  com- 
placency on  this  period,  and  they  certainly  made  it  an 
era  from  which  to  date  their  later  history.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  had  not  much  choice  in  this  matter. 
Nabonassar  was  a man  of  energy  and  determination. 
Bent  probably  on  obliterating  the  memory  of  the 
preceding  period  of  subjugation,  he  “ destroyed  the 
acts  of  the  kings  who  had  preceded  him  and 
the  result  was  that  the  year  of  his  accession  became 
almost  necessarily  the  era  from  which  subsequent 
events  had  to  be  dated. 

Nabonassar  appears  to  have  lived  on  friendly  terms 
with  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  contemporary  monarch  of 
Assyria,  who  early  in  his  reign  invaded  the  southern 
country,  reduced  several  princes  of  the  districts  about 
Babylon  to  subjection,  and  forced  Merodach-Baladan, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Yakin,  in  the  low  re- 
gion, to  become  his  tributary.6  No  war  seems  to  have 
been  waged  between  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Nabonassar. 
The  king  of  Babylon  may  have  seen  with  satisfaction 
the  humiliation  of  his  immediate  neighbours  and 
rivals,  and  may  have  felt  that  their  subjugation  rather 
improved  than  weakened  his  own  position.  At  any 
rate  it  tended  to  place  him  before  the  nation  as  their 
only  hope  and  champion — the  sole  bander  which 
protected  their  country  from  a return  of  the  old 
servitude. 

Nabonassar  held  the  throne  of  Babylon  for  fourteen 
years,  from  B.c.  747  to  b.c.  733.6  It  has  generally 


4 Rerosus,  Fr.  11a.  N afiovaa-apos  c See  vol.  ii.  pp.  395,  39G. 

awayayuv  rat  npa^tis  ru>y  i rpi>  airrov  * Sec  the  “ Canon  of  Ptolemy .** 

(tfcirriAtwr  i]<f)dvicrtp. 
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been  supposed  that  this  period  is  the  same  with  that 
regarded  hy  Herodotus  as  constituting  the  reign  of 
Semiramis.’  As  the  wife  or  as  the  mother  of  Nabo- 
nassar,  that  lady  (according  to  many)  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Babylonian  state  on  behalf  of  her  hus- 
band or  her  son.  The  theory  is  not  devoid  of  a 
certain  plausibility,  and  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that 
it  may  be  true  ; but  at  present  it  is  a mere  conjecture, 
wholly  unconfirmed  by  the  native  records ; and  we 
may  question  whether  on  the  whole  it  is  not  more 
probable  that  the  Semiramis  of  Herodotus  is  mis- 
placed. In  a former  volume  it  was  shown  that  a 
Semiramis  flourished  in  Assyria  towards  the  end  of 
the  ninth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centuries 
u.c." — during  the  period,  that  is,  of  Babylonian 
subjection  to  Assyria.  She  may  have  been  a Baby- 
lonian princess,  and  have  exercised  an  authority  in 
the  southern  capital.’  It  would  seem  therefore  to 
be  more  probable  that  she  is  the  individual  whom 
Herodotus  intends,  though  he  has  placed  her  about 
half  a century  too  late,  than  that  there  were  two 
persons  of  the  same  name  within  so  short  a time, 
both  queens,  and  both  ruling  in  Mesopotamia. 

Nabonassar  was  succeeded  in  the  year  B.c.  733  by 
a certain  Nadius,  who  is  suspected  to  have  been 
among  the  independent  princes  reduced  to  subjection 
by  Tiglath-Pileser  in  his  Babylonian  expedition.7 * * 10 


7 Herod,  i.  184.  Among  those  who 
identify  the  reigns  of  Semiramis 
and  Nabonassar,  and  supposo  a close 
tie  of  relationship  to  have  existed 
between  them,  arc  Larcher  (llerodote, 

tom.  i.  p.  468),  Clinton  (F.  H.  vol.  i. 
p.  279,  note  f),  Volney  ( Itecherches 

sur  THistoire  Ancienne,  Part  iii. 

p.  79),  Bosanquet  ( Journal  of  Asiatic 


Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  280),  and  Vance 
Smith  ( Prophecies  relating  to  A ssyria, 
pp.  66,  67). 

! See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

* Ibid.  p.  384. 

10  One  of  these  princes  beans  the 
name  of  Nadina,  which  may  have 
been  corrupted  into  Nadius.  (See 
above,  p.  473.) 
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Nadius  reigned  only  two  years — from  B.c.  733  to 
b.c.  731 — when  he  was  succeeded  by  Chinzinus  and 
Porus,  two  princes  whose  joint  rule  lasted  from 
b.c.  731  to  b.c.  726.  They  were  followed  by  an 
Elulams,  who  has  been  identified 11  with  the  king 
of  that  name  called  by  Menander 13  king  of  Tyre — 
the  Luliya  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions;13  but  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  one  and  the 
same  monarch  should  have  borne  sway  both  in  Phoe- 
nicia and  Chaldaea  at  a time  when  Assyria  was 
paramount  over  the  whole  of  the  intervening  country. 
Elulseus  therefore  must  be  assigned  to  the  same  class 
of  utterly  obscure  monarchs  with  his  predecessors, 
Porus,  Chinzinus,  and  Nadius ; and  it  is  only  with 
Merodach-Baladan,  his  successor,  that  the  darkness 
becomes  a little  dispelled,  and  we  once  more  see  the 
Babylonian  throne  occupied  by  a prince  of  some 
reputation  and  indeed  celebrity. 

Merodach-Baladan  was  the  son  of  a monarch,  who 
in  the  troublous  times  that  preceded  the  era  of  Nabo- 
nassar  appears  to  have  made  himself  master  of  the 
lower  Babylonian  territory14 — the  true  Chaldma — 
and  to  have  there  founded  a capital  city,  which  he 
called  after  his  own  name,  Bit-Yakin.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  Merodach-Baladan  inherited  this  do- 
minion ; and  it  is  here  that  we  first  find  him,  when, 
during  the  reign  of  Nabonassar,  the  Assyrians  under 
Tiglath-Pileser  II.  invade  the  country.  Forced  to 
accept  the  position  of  Assyrian  tributary  under  this 
monarch,  to  whom  he  probably  looked  for  protection 
against  the  Babylonian  king,  Nabonassar,  Merodach- 


11  Bosanquet,  Fail  of  Nintveh, 
p.  40. 

“ Ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jtul.  ix.  14, 


§2. 

15  See  alx>ve,  vol.  ii.  p.  430. 
14  Supra,  [Mige  473. 
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Baladan  patiently  bided  his  time,  remaining  in  com- 
parative obscurity  during  the  two  reigns  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  and  Shalmaneser  his  successor,  and  only 
emerging  contemporaneously  with  the  troubles  which 
ushered  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Sargonids.  In  B.c.  721 
—the  year  in  which  Sargon  made  himself  master  of 
Nineveh’ — Merodach-Baladan  extended  his  authority 
over  the  upper  country,  and  was  recognised  as  king 
of  Babylon.  Here  he  maintained  himself  for  twelve 
years  ; and  it  was  probably  at  some  point  of  time 
within  this  space  that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Heze- 
kiah  at  Jerusalem,1 * 3  with  orders  to  inquire  into  the 
particulars  of  the  curious  astronomical  marvel,3  or 
miracle,  which  had  accompanied  the  sickness  and 
recovery  of  that  monarch.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  embassy,  whereof  this  was  the  pretext,  had  a 
further  political  object.  Merodach-Baladan,  aware  of 
his  inability  to  withstand  singly  the  forces  of  Assyria, 
was  probably  anxious  to  form  a powerful  league 
against  the  conquering  state,  which  threatened  to 
absorb  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  into  its  dominion. 
Hezekiah  received  his  advances  favourably,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  fact  that  he  exhibited  to  him  all  his 
treasures.4 * * *  Egypt,  we  may  presume,  was  cognizant 
of  the  proceedings,  and  gave  them  her  support.8 
An  alliance,  defensive  if  not  also  offensive,  was  pro- 
bably concluded  between  Egypt  and  Judaea  on  the 


1 Supra,  voL  ii.  p.  418,  note 

1 2K.  xx.  12  ; Is.  xxxix.  1. 

3 The  ingenious  explanation  which 

Mr.  Bosanquet  has  given  of  the  going  ■ 

hack  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of , 

Aliaz  ( Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  xv.  pp.  28G-29S)  is  probably  ! 

known  to  most  readers.  A way 

is  clearly  shown  in  which  the  ska-  | 


dow  may  have  gone  back  without 
any  interference  with  the  oourse  of 
nature. 

4 Isaiah  xxxix.  2,  4. 

“ The  dependance  of  Jurbca  on 
Egypt  during  Uezekiah’s  reign  is  in- 
dicated by  the  expressions  in  2 K. 
xviii.  21,  24 ; Is.  xxxvi.  G,  9. 
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one  hand,  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  the  Aramaean  tribes 
of  the  middle  Euphrates  on  the  other.  The  league 
would  have  been  formidable  but  for  one  circumstance 
— Assyria  lay  midway  between  the  allied  states,  and 
could  attack  either  moiety  of  the  confederates  sepa- 
rately at  her  pleasure.  And  the  Assyrian  king  was 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  his  situation.  In  two 
successive  years  Sargon  marched  his  troops  against 
Egypt  and  against  Babylonia,  and  in  both  directions 
carried  all  before  him.  In  Egypt  he  forced  Sabaco 
to  sue  for  peace.6  In  Babylonia  he  gained  a great 
victory  over  Merodach-Baladan  and  his  allies,  the 
A ramrcans  and  Susianians,’  took  Bit-Yakin,  into  which 
the  defeated  monarch  had  thrown  himself,  and  gained 
possession  of  his  treasures  and  his  person.  Upon  this 
the  whole  country  submitted  ; Merodach-Baladan  was 
carried  away  captive  into  Assyria ; and  in  the  year 
n. c.  709  an  Assyrian  viceroy6 — called  by  Ptolemy 
Arceanus  (* ApKtavo^) — was  placed  upon  the  throne, 
and  Babylonia  became  once  more,  after  forty  years 
of  freedom,  an  Assyrian  dependency. 

But  this  state  of  things  did  not  continue  long. 
Sargon  died  in  the  year  B.c.  704,  and  coincident  with 
his  death  we  find  a renewal  of  troubles  in  Babylonia.9 
Sargon’s  viceroy  was  deposed  or  slain  ; various  pre- 
tenders started  up ; a son  of  Sargon  and  brother  of 
Sennacherib  re-established  Assyrian  influence  for  a 
brief  space  ;10  but  fresh  revolts  followed.  A certain 


* Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

7 Ibid.  p.  419. 

* Some  have  suspected  that  the 
'ApiUavos  of  Ptolemy  is  Sargon  him- 
self, whose  native  name  was  Sorgina 
or  Sar-kina.  But  I know  of  no  other 
case  where  the  initial  s of  an  Assyrian 
name  is  dropped  by  the  Greeks. 


* An  interregnum  in  the  canon 
(fnj  ddao'iAfern)  necessarily  implies 
a season  of  trouble  and  disorder.  It 
does  not  show  that  there  was  no 
king,  but  only  that  no  king  reigned 
a full  year. 

10  Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron. 

I Can.  L 5,  § 1.  (See  the  passage 
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Ilagisa  became  king  of  Babylon  for  a month.  Fi- 
nally, Merodach-Baladan  again  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  having  escaped  from  his  Assyrian  prison,  mur- 
dered Ilagisa,  and  remounted  the  throne  from  which 
he  had  been  deposed  seven  years  previously.11  But 
the  brave  effort  to  recover  independence  failed.  Sen- 
nacherib in  his  third  year,  b.c.  702,  descended  upon 
Babylonia,  defeated  the  army  which  Merodach-Bala- 
dan brought  against  him,  drove  that  monarch  him- 
self into  exile,  after  a reign  of  six  months,  and  re- 
attached his  country  to  the  Assyrian  crown.12  From 
this  time  to  the  revolt  of  Nabopolassar — a period  of 
above  three  quarters  of  a century — Babylonia,  with 
few  and  brief  intervals  of  revolt,  continued  an  As- 
syrian fief.  The  Assyrian  kings  governed  her  either 
by  means  of  viceroys,  such  as  Belibus,  Regibelus, 
Mesesimordachus,  and  Saos-duchinus,  or  directly  in 
their  own  persons,  as  was  the  case  during  the  reign 
of  Esar-haddon,13  and  perhaps  during  that  of  Asshur- 
emit-ilin.M 

The  revolts  of  Babylon  during  this  period  have 
been  described  at  length  in  the  history  of  Assyria.13 
Two  fall  into  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  one  into  that 
of  Asshur-bani-pal,  his  grandson.  In  the  former, 
Merodach-Baladan,  who  had  not  yet  given  up  his 
pretensions  to  the  lower  country,  the  region  about 
Bi  t- Yakin,  and  a certain  Susub,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  at  Babylon,  were  the  leaders.  In 


quoted  at  length  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  work,  p.  429,  note  7.) 
11  Ibid. 

11  Supra,  voL  ii.  p.  430. 

15  Supra,  pp.  466  and  476. 

14  Ibid.  p.  506.  This  view  de- 
pends on  a doubtful  reading  of  the 


name  of  the  monarch  in  question  as 
A&shnr-kinat-ili-kain.  As  Sarac-us 
would  represent  the  earlier,  so  Cinne- 
ladanus  might  represent  the  latter 
portion  of  this  name. 

14  Sec  above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  449-452, 
and  p.  489. 
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the  latter,  Saos-duchinus,  the  Assyrian  viceroy,  and 
brother  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  Assyrian  king,  se- 
duced from  his  allegiance  by  the  hope  of  making 
himself  independent,  headed  the  insurrection.  In 
each  case  the  struggle  was  brief,  being  begun  and 
ended  within  the  year.16  The  power  of  Assyria 
at  this  time  so  vastly  preponderated  over  that  of 
her  ancient  rival  that  a single  campaign  sufficed 
on  each  occasion  of  revolt  to  crush  the  nascent 
insurrection." 

A tabular  view  of  the  chronology  of  this  period 
is  appended.  (See  the  opposite  page.) 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon  from  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  close  of  the  long  period  of  Assyrian  pre- 
dominance in  Western  Asia,  we  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  “ Empire.”  And  first,  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  its  foundation. 

When  the  Medes  first  assumed  an  aggressive 
attitude  towards  Assyria,  and  threatened  the  capital 
with  a siege,  Babylonia  apparently  remained  un- 
shaken in  her  allegiance.  When  the  Scythian  hordes 
spread  themselves  over  Upper  Mesopotamia  and 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword  the  fairest  regions  under 
Assyrian  rule,  there  was  still  no  defection  in  this 
quarter.1  It  was  not  till  the  Scythic  ravages  were 
over,  and  the  Medes  for  the  second  time  poured 


" As  Susub  docs  not  appear  in 
Ptolcmy’sCanon.it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  neither  his  first  nor  his  second 
reign  lusted  a year.  The  revolt  of 
Saul-nmgina  (Saos-duchinus)  seems 
to  have  been  put  down  within  a few 
months.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  489.) 

17  This  remark  is  true  of  all  the 
known  cases  of  revolt.  It  might 


however  require  some  qualification, 
if  the  history  of  the  eight  years  from 
h.c.  888  to  B.c.  680  were  recovered. 
The  interregnum  of  Ptolemy  in  this 
place  implies  either  revolt  or  a rapid 
succession  of  viceroys — probably  the 
former. 

1 Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  517. 
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Chronology  of  Bahtt-on  from  thk,  Arab  Conquest  to 
Nabopot.assab. 


B.C. 

King*. 

Contemporary  kings  of 
Assyria. 

Remarkable  events. 

f Bel-sumlli-kapk 

* * • 

1518  to  1273 
ab.  1723 

Dynasty  of  Arabs  . 

I Bel-lush. 

) l*ud-ll. 

1 I va-lnsh  I. 

I Shalmaneser  I. 

Dynasty  of  Assyrians 

Tiglathi-Nin  L . . 

Babylon  conquered  liy  the  A>- 

Iva-lush  IL 

• • • 

Syrians. 

«!>.  nsa 

• • • 

Nin-pala-zira. 

Asshur-dah-ll. 

Mutaggil-Nebo. 

Nebuchadnezzar  I. 

I Ware  between  Assyria  and 

, 1130 

Merodach-iddin-akbi  . 

. 1110 

Merodacb-shaplk-zirl 

Asslmr  bil-kala  . . 

) Babylon. 

* * • 

Tsibir  (Deboras)  . . | 

Assbur-Mazur . . . 

Babylon  in  alliance  with  Egypt. 

Asshnr  iddin-akhl. 
Atshur-danln-il  I. 

lakes  territory  from  Assyria. 

I va-lunh  III. 
Tiglathi-Nln  II. 

ah.  830 

. . . 

Asshur-idanni-pal 

( Assyria  recovers  her  lost  ter- 

7 riiory. 

•a  850  ' 

Morodach-sum-adln  . 

i Civil  war  in  Babylon.  Assyria 

tt  820 

Merodach-bclatzu-ikbi 

• • • 

Sbamas-Iva  . . . 
Iva-luph  IV. 
Shalmaneser  III. 
Asshur-danlMl  U. 

7 helps  the  legitimate  king. 
Babylon  conquered.  Basses  under 
Assyria. 

747 

Nabonassar  . . . 

i Babylon  re-establishes  her  Inde- 

744 

733 

Nadi  us. 

Tlglath-plleser  11. 

7 penitence. 

731 

Chlnzinus  and  Borns 

726 

Elubeua  .... 

Shalmaneser  IV. 

Merudach-Baladan  . 

Sorgon. 

713(?) 

( Kmhassy  of  Merwlach  Batata 

709 

704 

703 

Arceanos  (viceroy)  . 
Interregnum  . . . 

) Haglsa  ) 

Sennacherib  . . . 

7 to  Hezekiab. 

Babylon  conquered  by  Sargon. 
Babylon  revolts. 

) Merodach-Baladao  ) 

Sennacherib  conquers  Babylon. 

702  | 

Bell  bus  (viceroy). 

699 

AMaranailins  (viceroy). 

696  (?) 

Susnb 

(Babylon  revolts.  Revolt  pat 

694  (?)  ' 

693 

Reglbelus  (viceroy). 

( down. 
Ditto. 

692  1 

Meseslmordacbus 

(▼iceroy). 

f Troubles  in  Babylon.  Inter- 

688 

Interregnum  . . . 

. . . 

1 regnnm  of  eight  years,  ooin- 
i tiding  with  last  eight  years  of 

[ Sennacherib. 

680 

Ksarhaddon  . . . 

Eaarhaddon  . . . 

( Babylon  recovered  by  Esar- 

7 haddon. 

667  1 

647 

Saos-duchlnus  (viceroy) 
Cinneladanns  . . . ( 

Aaahur-bani  pal  . . 
Aasbnr-emit-llin. 

( Babylon  revolts  and  again  re- 
7 turns  to  allegiance. 

625  ( 

Nabopolassar  . . , j 

Assyrian  empire  destroyed. 
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across  Zagros  into  Adiabene,  resuming  the  enterprise 
from  which  they  had  desisted  at  the  time  of  the 
Scythic  invasion,  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Southern 
people  wavered.  Simultaneously  with  the  advance 
of  the  Medes  against  the  Assyrian  capital  from  the 
east,  we  hear  of  a force  threatening  it  from  the 
south,2  a force  which  can  only  have  consisted  of 
Susianians,  of  Babylonians,  or  of  both  combined.3 
It  is  probable  that  the  emissaries  of  Cyaxares  had 
been  busy  in  this  region  for  some  time  before  his 
second  attack  took  place,  and  that  by  a concerted 
plan  while  the  Medes  debouched  from  the  Zagros 
passes,  the  south  rose  in  revolt  and  sent  its  hasty 
levies  along  the  valley  of  the  Tigris. 

In  this  strait  the  Assyrian  king  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  his  forces  and  to  send  a portion  against 
the  enemy  which  was  advancing  from  the  south, 
while  with  the  remainder  he  himself  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  Medes.  The  troops  detached  for  the 
former  service  he  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
certain  Nabopolassar*  (Nabu-pal-uzur),  who  was  pro- 
bably an  Assyrian  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  known 
capacity.6  Nabopolassar  had  orders  to  proceed  to 


a Abyden.  ad  Euscb.  Chron.  Can. 
i.  9.  “ Saracns  ....  certior  faclus 
turmannn  vulgi  collecticiarum  qiuu 
a mart  ad  versus  se  adventarent,  con- 
tinuo  Busalussorum  militias  ducem 
Babylonem  mittebat."  The  sea  here 
moutioned  can  only  be  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

* It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
“ turmas  vulgi  collection®  ” were  a 
remnant  of  the  Scythic  hordes  which 
had  recently  overrun  Western  Asia. 
But  vre  cannot  well  imagino  them 
advancing/rom  the  sea,  or  acting  in 
concert  with  their  special  enemies, 


the  Medes. 

* Syncell.  Chronograph,  p.  210,  B. 
Ovroe  [6  Na$o7roAh(mpor]  trrpa-nryhs 
into  Xapusov  tov  XaXSatatv  (iaathtus 
oraXrls,  Kara  tov  avrov  TZapivcov  fit 
NZi/ov  fwiarpaTfvu.  Compare  Aby- 
den.  ap.  Euscb.  1.  s.  c.,  where  Nalxj- 
]>olnssar  is  called  Busalussor  (leg. 
Bupalussor)  by  the  same  sort  of  ab- 
breviation by  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
has  become  Bokht-i-nazar  among  the 
modern  Arabs. 

8 It  is  unlikely  that  any  one  who 
was  not  an  Assyrian  would  have 
received  so  high  an  appointment. 
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Babylon,  of  which  lie  was  probably  made  viceroy, 
and  to  defend  the  Southern  capital  against  the  rebels. 
We  may  conclude  that  he  obeyed  these  orders  so  far 
as  to  enter  Babylon  and  install  himself  in  office ; but 
shortly  afterwards  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  break  faith  with  his  sovereign,  and  aim  at 
obtaining  for  himself  an  independent  kingdom  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  power.  Having  formed 
this  resolve,  his  first  step  was  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Cyaxares,  and  to  propose  terms  of  alliance,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  arranged  a marriage  between  his 
own  son,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Amuhia,  or  Amyitis 
(for  the  name  is  written  both  ways),  the  daughter 
of  the  Median  monarch.6  Cyaxares  gladly  accepted 
the  terms  offered  ; the  young  persons  were  betrothed ; 
and  Nabopolassar  immediately  led,  or  sent,  a con- 
tingent of  troops  to  join  the  Medes,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  siege  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  capital.’ 


• “ Sed  enim  hie,  capto  rebel-, 
landi  consilio,  Amuhiam  Asdaliagis 
Medorum  principis  filiam  uato  sno 
Nabuoodrossoro  despondebat.”  Aby- 
den.  L s.  c.  “ Is  (Sardaiiapallus)  ad 
Asdahagem,  qni  erat  Medic®  gentis 
pneses  et  satrapa,  copias  auxiliares 
misit,  videlicet  ut  filio  suo  Nabu- 
codrossoro  desponderet  Amuhiam  e 
filiabus  Asdahagis  unam.”  Alex. 
Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i. 
5,  § 3.  XnA&aiav  ZflatriAfvaiv  Na- 
fimoXdaapos  Zri)  *<i,  & narr)p  roC 
Na$ovyo3ov«<7op.  Tot/rov  A rroXvttr- 
rwp'AAt^av&posSap&avdiraAov 
iriptyavra  npt>s  'Aarvdyrjv  traTpanrjv 
M rjAiat.  sat  ttjv  Ovyaripa  airrov 
'Ap<i3iTTjv  A afioirra  vvp<f> rp>  f is  tov 
viiv  avrov  Nai3ovyo3owicrop.  The 
marriage  of  Nebuchadnezzar  witli  a 
Median  princess  was  attested  by 
Bcroeus.  (Fr.  14.) 


7 That  the  Medcs  and  Babylo- 
nians both  took  part  in  the  siege  is 
witnessed  by  l’olybistor  (I.  s.  c.), 
Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  x.  5,  § 1),  ami 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Tobit 
(xiv.  15).  It  was  also  the  view 
of  Ctcsias.  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  24-28). 
Herodotus  in  his  extant  work  speaks 
only  of  the  Medes  (i.  106),  while  in 
our  fragments  of  Abydenus  the  • 
Babylonians  alone  are  distinctly 
mentioned. 

There  is  further  considerable  dis- 
crepancy as  to  the  leadere  engaged 
in  the  siege.  Abydenus  and  l’oly- 
histor  make  the  Median  commander 
Astyages ; the  author  of  Tobit  calls 
him  Assuerus  (Xerxes).  This  Rame 
writer  makes  the  Babylonian  com- 
mander Nebuchadnezzar.  I have 
followed  in  the  text  what  seems  to 
me  the  balance  of  authority. 

2 i 2 
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A division  of  tlie  Assyrian  Empire  between  the 
allied  monarchs  followed.  While  Cyaxares  claimed 
for  his  own  share  Assyria  Proper  and  the  various 
countries  dependant  on  Assyria  towards  the  north 
and  the  north-west,  Nabopolassar  was  rewarded  for 
his  timely  defection,  not  merely  by  independence, 
but  by  the  transfer  to  his  government  of  Susiana  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
Syria,  and  Palestine  on  the  other.  The  transfer 
appears  to  have  been  effected  quietly,  the  Babylonian 
yoke  being  peacefully  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  Assyrian 
without  the  necessity  arising  for  any  application  of 
force.  Probably  it  appeared  to  the  subjects  of  As- 
syria, who  had  been  accustomed  to  a monarch  holding 
his  court  alternately  at  Nineveh  and  at  Babylon,8 
that  the  new  power  was  merely  a continuation  of 
the  old,  the  new  monarch  a legitimate  successor  of 
the  old  line  of  Ninevite  kings. 

Of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar  the  information  which 
has  come  down  to  us  is  scanty.  It  appears  by  the 
canon  of  Ptolemy  that  he  dated  his  accession  to  the 
throne  'from  the  year  b.c.  625,  and  that  his  reign 
lasted  twenty-one  years,9  from  b.c.  625  to  b.c.  604. 
During  the  greater  portion  of  this  period  the  history 
of  Babylon  is  a blank.  Apparently  the  “ golden 
city”10  enjoyed  her  new  position  at  the  head  of  an 
empire  too  much  to  endanger  it  by  aggression  ; and, 
her  peaceful  attitude  provoking  no  hostility,  she  was 
for  a while  left  unmolested  by  her  neighbours. 
Media,  bound  to  her  by  fonnal  treaty  as  well  as  by 
dynastic  interests,  could  be  relied  upon  as  a firm 


* Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  476.  I’olyhistor  (ap.  Euseb.  Citron.  Cun. 

’ So  also  Beroeua  (Fr.  14),  and  i.  5,  § 3).  10  Isaiah  xiv.  4. 
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friend;  Persia  was  too  weak,  Lydia  too  remote  to 
be  formidable ; in  Egypt  alone  was  there  a com- 
bination of  hostile  feeling  with  military  strength  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  to  lead  speedily  to  a 
trial  of  strength ; but  Egypt  was  under  the  rule  of 
an  aged  and  wary  prince,  one  trained  in  the  school 
of  adversity,11  whose  years  forbade  his  engaging  in 
any  distant  enterprise,  and  whose  prudence  led  him 
to  think  more  of  defending  his  own  country  than 
of  attacking  others.11  Thus,  while  Psammetichus 
lived,  Babylon  had  little  to  fear  from  any  quarter, 
and  could  afford  to  “ give  herself  to  pleasures  and 
dwell  carelessly.” 13 

The  only  exertion  which  she  seems  to  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  during  her  first  eighteen  years 
of  empire,  resulted  from  the  close  connection  which 
had  been  established  between  herself  and  Media. 
Cyaxares,  as  already  remarked,  proceeded  from  the 
capture  of  Nineveh  to  a long  series  of  wars  and 
conquests.  In  some,  if  not  in  all,  of  these  he  appears 
to  have  been  assisted  by  the  Babylonians,  who  were 
perhaps  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  a contingent  as 
often  as  he  required  it.  Either  Nabopolassar  him- 
self, or  his  6on  Nebuchadnezzar,  would  lead  out  the 
troops  on  such  occasions ; and  thus  the  military 
spirit  of  both  prince  and  people  would  be  pretty 
constantly  exercised. 

It  was  as  the  leader  of  such  a contingent  that 
Nabopolassar  was  able  on  one  occasion  to  play  the 
important  part  of  peace-maker  in  one  of  the  bloodiest 


11  Herod,  ii.  151,  152.  I have  had  a defcnsivo  object  Egypt 

,a  The  only  even  apjiarent  ex-  needed  for  her  protection  a strong 
ccption  is  the  siege  ana  capture  of  ] fortress  in  this  quarter. 

Ashdod  (Herod,  ii.  157),  which  may  u Isaiah  xlvii.  8. 
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of  all  Cyaxares’  wars.1  After  five  years’  desperate 
fighting  the  Modes  and  Lydians  were  once  more 
engaged  in  conflict  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took 
place.  Filled  with  superstitious  dread  the  two  armies 
ceased  to  contend,  and  shewed  a disposition  for  re- 
conciliation, of  which  the  Babylonian  monarch  was 
not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Having  consulted  with 
Syennesis  of  Cilicia,  the  foremost  man  of  the  allies 
on  the  other  side,  and  found  him  well  disposed  to 
second  his  efforts,  he  proposed  that  the  sword  should 
be  returned  to  its  scabbard,  and  that  conferences 
should  he  held  to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  This 
timely  interference  proved  effectual.  A peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  which 
was  cemented  by  a royal  intermarriage ; and  the 
result  was  to  give  to  Western  Asia,  where  war  and 
ravage  had  long  been  almost  perpetual,  nearly  half  a 
century  of  tranquillity.3 

Successful  in  his  mediation,  almost  beyond  his 
hopes,  Nabopolassar  returned  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Babylon.  He  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  would 
no  doubt  gladly  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  repose,  which  is  so 
dear  to  those  who  feel  the  infirmities  of  age  creeping 
upon  them.  But  Providence  had  ordained  otherwise. 
In  lt.c.  610 — probably  the  very  year  of  the  eclipse — 
Psammetichus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Neco,  who  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  who  in 
disposition  was  bold  and  enterprising.  This  monarch 
very  shortly  after  his  accession  cast  a covetous  eye 
upon  Syria,  and  in  the  year  n.c.  608, 3 having  made 

1 See  Herod,  i.  74,  and  compare 
above,  pp.  210-212. 

3 Supra,  pp.  212,  213. 


•*  1 ne  last  year  oi  Josiah  ivas  (1 
think)  B.c.  GOB  — not  b.c.  609,  as 
Clinton  makes  it  (F.  II.  vol.  i.  r>. 
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vast  preparations,  lie  crossed  his  frontier  and  invaded 
the  territories  of  Nabopolassar.  Marching  along  the 
usual  route,  by  the  Shefelah  and  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon,4  he  learned,  when  he  neared  Megiddo,  that  a 
body  of  troops  was  drawn  up  at  that  place  to  oppose 
him,  Josiah,  the  Jewish  king,  regarding  himself 
as  bound  to  resist  the  passage  through  his  territories 
of  an  army  hostile  to  the  monarch  of  whom  he  held 
his  crown,  had  collected  his  forces,  and,  having  placed 
them  across  the  line  of  the  invader’s  march,  was 
calmly  awaiting  in  this  position  the  approach  of  his 
master's  enemy.  Neco,  hereupon,  sent  ambassadors 
to  persuade  Josiah  to  let  him  pass,  representing  that 
he  had  no  quarrel  w'ith  the  Jews,  and  claiming  a divine 
sanction  to  his  undertaking.5  But  nothing  could  shake 
the  Jewish  monarch’s  sense  of  duty ; and  Neco  was 
consequently  forced  to  engage  with  him,  and  to  drive 
his  troops  from  their  position.  Josiah,  defeated  and 
mortally  wounded,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
died.6  Neco  pressed  forward  through  Syria  to  the 
Euphrates;’  and,  carrying  all  before  him,  established 
his  dominion  over  the  whole  tract  lying  between  Egypt 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  “Great  River”  upon  the 
other.8  On  his  return  three  months  later  he  visited 
Jerusalem,*  deposed  Jehoahaz,  a younger  son  of  Josiah, 
whom  the  people  had  made  king,  and  gave  the  crown 


328),  nor  b.o.  610,  as  given  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles. 

* See  above,  p.  260,  note  *. 

5 2 ChroD.  xxxv.  21. 

* 2 K.  xxiii.  29,  30 ; 2 Chr.  xxxv. 
23,  24.  Compare  Herod,  ii.  159, 
where  the  battle  is  erroneously  placed 
at  Magdolum  (Magdala)  instead  of 
Megiddo. 

7 2 Chr.  xxxv.  20;  Jcr.  xlvi.  2. 


* This  is  evident  from  what  is 
Baid  of  the  recovery  of  this  tract  by 
the  Babylonians  (2  K.  xxiv.  17), 
and  from  the  position  of  Neco's 
army  in  b.o.  605.  (Jer.  1.  s.  c.)  It 
agrees  also  with  the  statements  of 
Berosus  (Fr.  14),  except  that  Neco 
is  there  represented  as  a Babylonian 
satrap. 

* 2 K.  xxiii.  33,  34. 
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to  Jehoiakim,  his  elder  brother.  It  was  probably 
about  this  time  that  he  besieged  and  took  Gaza,10 
the  most  important  of  the  Philistine  towns  next  to 
Ashdod. 

The  loss  of  this  large  and  valuable  territory  did 
not  at  once  arouse  the  Babylonian  monarch  from  his 
inaction  or  induce  him  to  make  any  effort  for  its 
recovery.  Neco  enjoyed  his  conquests  in  quiet  for 
the  space  of  at  least  three  full  years.11  At  length, 
in  the  year  b.c.  605,  Nabopolassar,  who  felt  himself 
unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  a campaign,12  resolved  to 
intrust  his  forces  to  Nebucliaduezzar,  his  son,  and 
to  send  him  to  contend  with  the  Egyptians.  The 
key  of  Syria  at  this  time  was  Carchemish,  a city 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  probably 
near  the  site  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
Ilierapolis.  Here  the  forces  of  Neco  were  drawn 
up  to  protect  his  conquests,  and  here  Nebuchadnezzar 
proceeded  boldly  to  attack  them.  A great  battle 
was  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river, 
which  was  utterly  disastrous  to  the  Egyptians,  who 
“ fled  away  ” in  confusion,13  and  seem  not  to  have 
ventured  on  making  a second  stand.  Nebuchadnezzar 
rapidly  recovered  the  lost  territory,  received  the  sub- 
mission of  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah,14  restored  the 
old  frontier  line,  and  probably  pressed  on  into  Egypt 
itself,15  hoping  to  cripple  or  even  to  crush  his  pre- 


10  Herod,  ii.  169  ; Jer.  xlvii.  1. 

11  The  great  battle  of  Carchemish, 
in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  defeated 
Neco,  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakini  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  whom  Neco 
made  king  after  his  first  successes. 

B Oil  hvvaptyoe  (ri  KaKonadftv. 
Beros.  Kr.  14. 

,J  Jer.  xlvi.  5.  Compare  the  nar- 


rative of  Berosus.  2vppl£as  &i  Na- 
ftovxo&ovoaopos  ru  uitoittutt]  sal 
wapaTa£afi€vos  avrov  rf  (Kparrfo-e 

Kai  tt]V  x^jpav  f K tovttjs  rrjs  apx*ls 
viro  n )v  avrov  fia<TiXuciv  fTrot  eiraro. 

(Fr.  14.)  « 2 K.  xxiv.  1.  * 

15  Berosus  speaks  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's arranging  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  at  this  time  (1.  s.  c.). 
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sumptuous  adversary.  But  at  this  point  he  was 
compelled  to  pause.  News  arrived  from  Babylon 
that  Nabopolassar  was  dead ; and  the  Babylonian 
prince,  who  feared  a disputed  succession,  having  first 
concluded  a hasty  arrangement  with  Neco,  returned 
at  his  best  speed  to  his  capital.1* 

Arriving  probably  before  he  was  expected,  he  dis- 
covered that  his  fears  were  groundless.  The  priests 
had  taken  the  direction  of  affairs  during  his  absence, 
and  the  throne  had  been  kept  vacant  for  him  by  the 
Chief  Priest,  or  Head  of  the  Order."  No  pretender 
had  started  up  to  dispute  his  claims.  Doubtless  his 
military  prestige,  and  the  probability  that  the  soldiers 
would  adopt  his  cause,  had  helped  to  keejx  back 
aspirants ; but  perhaps  it  was  the  promptness  of  his 
return,  as  much  as  anything,  that  caused  the  crisis 
to  pass  off  without  difficulty. 

Nebuchadnezzar  is  the  great  monarch  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  which,  lasting  only  88  years — from 
b.c.  625  to  b.c.  538 — was  for  nearly  half  the  time 
under  his  sway.  Its  military  glory  is  due  chiefly 
to  him,  while  the  constructive  energy,  which  con- 
stitutes its  especial  characteristic,  belongs  to  it  still 
more  markedly  through  his  character  and  genius. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  Babylonians  would  have  had  no 
place  in  history.  At  any  rate,  their  actual  place  is 
owing  almost  entirely  to  this  prince,  who  to  the 
military  talents  of  an  able  general  added  a grandeur 


14  On  this  occasion  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  save  time,  traversed  the 
desert  with  a small  body  of  fol- 
lowers. The  troops,  the  baggage, 
and  the  provisions  returned  by  the 
usual  route  through  Upper  Syria. 


(Bcros.  1.  s.  c.) 

” Borosus,  1.  s.  c.  Ilapa\a0a>v  Si 
to  npnypaTa  StoiKob^itva  {mb  toiv 
XuXdotuv,  Kol  SiaTrjftnvfxtvtji/  ttjv 
fiarrikfiav  ima  tov  ftt\r iirrov  aurtbv, 
K.T.X. 
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of  artistic  conception  and  a skill  in  construction 
which  place  him  on  a par  with  the  greatest  builders 
of  antiquity. 

We  have  no  complete,  or  even  general,  account  of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  wars.  Our  chief,  almost  our  sole, 
information  concerning  them  is  derived  from  the 
Jewish  writers.1  Consequently,  those  wars  only 
which  interested  these  writers,  in  other  words  those 
whose  scene  is  Palestine  or  its  immediate  vicinity, 
admit  of  being  placed  before  the  reader.  If  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  quarrels  with  the  Persians,  or  the 
Arabians,2  or  the  Medes,  or  the  tribes  in  Mount 
Zagros,  as  is  not  improbable,  nothing  is  now  known 
of  they-  course  or  issue.  Until  some  historical  docu- 
ment belonging  to  his  time  shall  be  discovered,  we 
must  be  content  with  a very  partial  knowledge  of 
the  external  history  of  Babylon  during  his  reign. 
We  have  a tolerably  full  account  of  his  campaigns 
against  the  Jews,  and  some  information  as  to  the 
general  course  of  the  wars  which  he  carried  on  with 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia ; but  beyond  these  narrow 
limits  we  know  nothing. 

It  appears  to  have  been  only  a few  years  after 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  triumphant  campaign  against 
Neco,  that  renewed  troubles  broke  out  in  Syria. 
Phoenicia  revolted  under  the  leadership  of  Tyre ; 3 


1 As  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  authors 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  Jo- 
sephus. In  the  valuable  fragment 

which  Josephus  has  preserved  from 
Berosus  ( Contr.  Ap.  i.  19),  we  have 
an  account  of  only  one  war — that 
waged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his 
father’s  lifetime.  (Sec  above,  p.  4KH.) 

3 A phrase  in  Berosus  seems  to 
imply  that  Nebuchadnezzar  not  only 
had  a war  with  the  Arabs,  but  tliat 


he  conquered  a portion  of  their 
country.  (Kpar^cai  8«  fprja'iv  [o 
Bqpawrtror]  t i>v  BajivXatvtov  Alyvw 
rov,  Svpi'ar,  'Apafitas. 

Kr.  14.)  Is  this  the  conquest  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  of  which 
Josephus  speaks  ? {Ant.  Jud.,  x.  9, 
§7.) 

s Joseph.  Contr.  Ap.  i.  21  ; Ant. 
Jud.  x.  11,  § 1.  Compare  Jer. 
xxvii.  3. 
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and  about  the  same  time  Jehoiakim,  the  Jewish  king, 
having  obtained  a promise  of  aid  from  the  Egyptians, 
renounced  his  allegiance.4  Upon  this,  in  his  seventh 
year  (b.c.  598),  Nebuchadnezzar  proceeded  once 
more  into  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a vast  army,  com- 
posed partly  of  his  allies,  the  Medes,  partly  of  his  own 
subjects.5  He  first  invested  Tyre  ;5  but,  finding  that 
city  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  he  left  a por- 
tion of  his  army  to  continue  the  siege,  while  he  him- 
self pressed  forward  against  Jerusalem.1  On  his  near 
approach,  Jehoiakim,  seeing  that  the  Egyptians  did 
not  care  to  come  to  his  aid,  made  his  submission ; 
but  Nebuchadnezzar  punished  his  rebellion  with 
death,”  and,  departing  from  the  common  Oriental 
practice,  had  his  dead  body  treated  with  indignity.9 
At  first  he  placed  upon  the  throne  Jehoiachin,  the 
son  of  the  late  monarch,19  a youth  of  eighteen  ; 11  but 
three  months  later,  becoming  suspicious  (probably 
not  without  reason)  of  this  prince’s  fidelity,  he  de- 


4 2 K.  xxiv.  1,  The  expectation  | 
<•1  help  from  Egypt,  which  Josephus 
expressly  asserts  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  G, 

§ 2),  is  implied  in  2 K.  xxiv.  7. 
YVe  may  suspect  that  the  emhassy 
sent  ostensibly  to  claim  Urijah  (Jer. 
xxvi.  22),  had  really  for  its  object 
to  conclude  an  arrangement  with 
Neco. 

* Alex.  Polyhist.  Fr.  24.  (Seo 
above,  p.  215.)  According  to  this 
writer,  Nebuchadnezzar’s  army  on 
this  occasion  numbered  10,000  cha- 
riots, 120,000  horse,  and  180,000 
foot 

6 The  grounds  for  believing  that 
Tyre  was  invested  before  Jerusalem 
are  given  in  the  author’s  Herodotus 
(voL  i.  p.  422,  note  *,  2nd  edition.) 

7 2 Chr.  xxxvi.  6 -r  Joseph.  Ant, 
Jud.  x.  G,  § 3. 


i * Josephus  (1.  s.  c.)  accuses  Nebu- 
chadnezzar of  a breach  of  faith  on 
this  occasion : but  it  is  most  likely 
that  Jehoiakim  surrendered  without 
conditions. 

* Joseph.  1.  s.  c.  Compare  Jcrem. 
xxii.  19,  “ He  shall  be  buried  with 
the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,” 
and  xxxvi.  30,  “ His  dead  body  shall 
be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  beat 
and  in  the  night  to  the  frost” 

10  Jer.  xxxvii.  1 ; Joseph,  x.  71,  § 1. 

11  2 K.  xxiv.  8.  The  number 
eitjht  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Chronicles  (2  Ohron.  xxxvi.  9)  is 
evidently  corrupt  Nebuchadnezzar 
would  not  have  placed  a boy  of  eight 
on  the  throne.  Joboiachin,  more- 
over, had  several  wives.  (2  K. 
xxiv.  15.) 
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posed  him  and  had  him  brought  a captive  to  Baby- 
lon,1’ substituting  in  his  place  his  uncle,  Zedekiah, 
a brother  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoahaz.  Meanwhile 
the  siege  of  Tyre  was  pressed,  but  with  little  effect. 
A blockade  is  always  tedious ; and  the  blockade  of 
an  island  city,  strong  in  its  navy,  by  an  enemy  un- 
accustomed to  the  sea,  and  therefore  forced  to  depend 
mainly  upon  the  assistance  of  reluctant  allies,  must 
have  been  a task  of  such  extreme  difficulty  that  one 
is  surprised  it  was  not  given  up  in  despair.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Tyrian  historians  their  city  resisted  all  the 
power  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  thirteen  years.13  If 
this  statement  is  to  be  relied  on,  Tyre  must  have 
been  still  uncaptured,  when  the  time  came  for  its 
sister  capital  to  make  that  last  effort  for  freedom  in 
which  it  perished. 

After  receiving  his  crown  from  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Zedekiah  continued  for  eight  years  to  play  the  part 
of  a faithful  vassal.  At  length,  however,  in  the 
ninth  year,14  he  fancied  he  saw  a way  to  independence. 
A young  and  enterprising  monarch,  Uaphris — the 
Apries  of  Herodotus — had  recently  mounted  the 
Egyptian  throne.13  If  the  alliance  of  this  prince 
could  be  secured,  there  was,  Zedekiah  thought,  a 
reasonable  hope  that  the  yoke  of  Babylon  might  be 
shaken  off  and  Hebrew  autonomy  re-established. 
The  infatuated  monarch  apparently  did  not  see,  that, 
do  what  he  would,  his  country  had  no  more  than 
a choice  of  masters — that  by  the  laws  of  political 


11  2 K.  xxiv.  10-15 ; 2 Chr. 
xxxvi.  10. 

11  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  21.  Com- 
pare Philostr.  ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
x.  11,  § 1. 


“ 2 K.  xxv.  1 ; Jer.  xxxix.  1 ; 
lii.  4. 

ls  The  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  was 
b.c.  588.  Uaphris  began  to  reign 
the  same  vear. 
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attraction  Judaea  must  gravitate  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  great  states  between  which  it  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  lying.  Hoping  to  free  his  country,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Uaphris,  who  were  to  conclude 
a treaty  and  demand  the  assistance  of  a powerful 
contingent,  composed  both  of  foot  and  horse.1* 
Uaphris  received  the  overture  favourably  ; and  Zede- 
kiah  at  once  revolted  from  Babylon,  and  made  pre- 
parations to  defend  himself  with  vigour.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  Babylonians  arrived.  Deter- 
mined to  crush  the  daring  state,  which,  weak  as  it 
was,  had  yet  ventured  to  revolt  against  him  now 
for  the  fourth  time,"  Nebuchadnezzar  came  in  per- 
son, “ he  and  all  his  host,  ” **  against  Jerusalem,  and 
after  overcoming  and  pillaging  the  open  country,1* 
“ built  forts  ” and  besieged  the  city.30  Uaphris,  upon 
this,  learning  the  danger  of  his  ally,  marched  out 
of  Egypt  to  his  relief ; 21  and  the  Babylonian  army, 
receiving  intelligence  of  his  approach,  raised  the 
siege  and  proceeded  in  quest  of  their  new  enemy. 
According  to  Josephus”  a battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Egyptians  were  defeated  ; but  it  is  perhaps 
more  probable  that  they  avoided  an  engagement  hy 
a precipitate  retreat  to  their  own  country.”  At  any 
rate  the  attempt  effectually  to  relieve  Jerusalem 


M Ezek.  xvii.  15.  “Ha  rebelled 
against  bim  in  sending  his  ambas- 
sadors into  Egypt,  that  they  might 
give  him  horses  and  much  people.” 
Compare  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud.  x.  7, 
§3. 

” Jchoiakim  seems  to  have  re- 
volted twice — in  his  8th  and  in  his 
1 lth  year ; Jehoiachin  cither  had  re- 
volted or  was  on  the  point  of  revolt- 
ing when  he  was  deposed.  Thus 
Zedekiali’s  revolt  was  the  fourth 


within  the  space  of  thirteen  years 
(b.c.  601-588).  “ 2 K.  xxv.  1. 

'*  Joseph.  Ant.  .hut.  x.  7,  § 3. 
T r]V  \upav  xtiKutras  airrav  to!  ra 

(j>povp*a  Xcqdtiitw.  Compare  Jer. 
xxxiv.  7. 

20  2 K.  1.  s.  c.  Jer.  hi.  4. 

21  Jer.  xxxvii.  5. 

22  Ant.  Jud.  1.  8.  C.  ' Anairnpras 

Si  Tolt  Aiywm’oir  xal  (rvpfiaAuii 
avrois  tj)  viica. 

a See  Jer.  xxxvii.  7. 
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failed.  After  a brief  interval  the  siege  was  renewed  ; 
a complete  blockade  was  established ; and  in  a year 
and  a half  from  the  time  of  the  second  investment,44 
the  city  fell. 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  waited  to  witness  this 
success  of  his  arms.  The  siege  of  Tyre  was  still 
being  pressed  at  the  date  of  tho  second  investment 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Chaldsean  monarch  had  per- 
haps thought  that  his  presence  on  the  borders  of 
Phoenicia  was  necessary  to  animate  his  troops  in 
that  quarter.  If  this  was  his  motive  in  withdrawing 
from  the  Jewish  capital,  the  event  would  seem  to 
have  shewn  that  he  judged  wisely.  Tyre,  if  it  fell 
at  the  end  of  its  thirteen  years’  siege,1  must  have 
been  taken  in  the  very  year,  which  followed  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.c.  585.’  We  may  suppose 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  quitted  Jerusalem 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Riblah  in  the  Ccele-Syrian 
valley,3  turned  his  main  attention  to  the  great  Phoe- 
nician city,  and  made  arrangements  which  caused  its 
capture  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  restoration  of  these  two  important  cities 
secured  to  the  Babylonian  monarch  the  quiet  posses- 


54  Joseph.  Ant.  Jtul.  x.  7,  § 4. 

UpoaKaOiiras  airnj  firjvas  oJCTCiocaidrica 

(naXiOfiKfi. 

1 It  has  been  questioned  whether 
the  real  Tyre,  tho  island  city, 
actually  fell  on  this  occasion  ( Heeren, 
At.  Nat.  toI.  ii.  p.  11,  E.  T. ; Ken- 
rick,  l'hanicia,  [>.  390),  chiefly  lie- 
cause  Ezekiel  says,  about  B.c.  570, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  “ received 
no  wages  for  the  service  that  he 
served  against  it.”  (Ezek.  xxix.  18.) 
Hut  tills  passage  may  be  understood 
to  mean  that  he  had  hod  no  suffi- 
cient wages.  Berosus  expressly 


stated  that  Nebuchadnezzar  reduced 
all  Phoenicia — ori  sac  ttjv  Svpiav 
Kol  ttjv  ^mviKrjv  Air  a trap  (Ktivtis 
Karrorpcdraro.  (Ap.  Joseph.  Contr. 
Ap.  i.  20.) 

• The  siege  commenced  in  the 
7th  vear  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
lasted  13  years,  terminating  conse- 
quently in  his  20th  year,  which  was 
B.c.  586.  (Joseph.  Contr.  Ap.  i.  21.) 

3 2 K.  xxv.  6,  20,  21 ; Jer.  xxxix. 
5 ; lii.  9.  Riblah  seems  to  have  been 
an  important  fortress  at  this  time 
(2  K.  xxiii.  33).  Apparently  it  bad 
taken  the  place  of  Hamath. 
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sion  thenceforth  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  still 
he  had  not  as  yet  inflicted  any  chastisement  upon 
Egypt ; though  policy,  no  less  than  honour,  required 
that  the  aggressions  of  this  audacious  power  should 
be  punished.  If  we  may  believe  Josephus,  however, 
the  day  of  vengeance  was  not  very  long  delayed. 
Within  four  years  of  the  fall  of  Tyre,  b.c.  581, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  he  tells  us,  invaded  Egypt,  put 
Uaphris,  the  monarch  who  had  succoured  Zedekiah, 
to  death,  and  placed  a creature  of  his  own  upon  the 
throne.4  Egyptian  history,  it  is  true,  forbids  our 
accepting  this  statement  as  correct  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars. Uaphris  appears  certainly  to  have  reigned 
at  least  as  late  as  b.c.  569,*  and  according  to  He- 
rodotus, ho  was  put  to  death,  not  by  a foreign 
invader,  but  by  a rebellious  subject.®  Perhaps  we 
may  best  harmonize  the  conflicting  statements  on 
the  subject  by  supposing  that  Josephus  has  con- 
founded two  distinct  invasions  of  Egypt,  one  made 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  twenty-third  year,  b.c. 
581,  which  had  no  very  important  consequences,  and 
the  other  made  eleven  years  later,  b.c.  570,  which 
terminated  in  the  deposition  of  Uaphris,  and  the 
establishment  on  the  throne  of  a new  king,  Amasis, 
who  received  a nominal  royalty  from  the  Clialdtean 
monarch ., 


4 Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  9,  § 7. 

4 Cambyses  conquered  Egypt  n.c. 
525.  (Sco  the  author’s  Herodotus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1,  note  '.)  Psammenitus 
(Psammatik  III.)  had  then  been  on 
the  throne  a few  months.  Amasis, 
his  father,  who  succeeded  Apries,  had 
reigned  44  years.  (Herod,  iii.  10. 
Manetho.as  represented  by  African  us, 
aud  the  monuments  agree.)  This 


would  bring  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Apries  (Uaphris)  to  B.c.  569. 

* Herod,  ii.  169. 

7 The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
(xlvi.  13-26)  and  Ezekiel  (xxix. 
8-20;  xxx.  4-26),  especially  the 
latter,  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  historical  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us  of  the  con- 
dition of  Egypt  in  the  reigns  of 
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Such  were  the  military  exploits  of  this  great  king. 
He  defeated  Neco,  recovered  Syria,  crushed  rebel- 
lion in  Judaea,  took  Tyre,  and  humiliated  Egypt. 
According  to  some  writers  his  successes  did  not  stop 
here.  Megasthenes  made  him  subdue  most  of  Africa, 
and  thence  pass  over  into  Spain  and  conquer  the 
Iberians.8  He  even  went  further  and  declared  that, 
on  his  return  from  these  regions,  he  settled  his  Iberian 
captives  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  in  the  country 
between  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus ! Thus  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  made  to  reign  over  an  empire  extend- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Caspian,  and  from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Great  Sahara. 

The  victories  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  not  without 
an  effect  on  his  home  administration  and  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  vast  works  with  which  his  name  is 
inseparably  associated.  It  was  through  them  that 
he  obtained  that  enormous  command  of  naked  human 
strength  which  enabled  him,  without  undue  oppres- 
sion of  his  own  people,  to  carry  out  on  the  grandest 
scale  his  schemes  for  at  once  beautifying  and  bene- 
fiting his  kingdom.  From  the  time  when  he  first 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army  he  adopted  the 
Assyrian  system9  of  forcibly  removing  almost  the 
whole  population  of  a conquered  country,  and  plant- 


Apries  and  Amnsis.  (Herod,  ii. 
101-182 ; Diod.  Sic.  i.  68.)  Eze- 
kiel’s 40  years’  desolation  of  Egypt 
must  (I  think)  be  taken  as  figurative, 
marking  a time  of  degradation,  when 
independence  was  lost.  Of  course 
such  political  degradation  would  be 
quite  consistent  with  great  material 
prosperity.  (Sec  the  remarks  of 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  the  author's 
Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  325,  2nd  edi- 
tion.) 


It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
Berosus  distinctly  witnessed  to  tho 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (Ap.  Joseph.  Contr.  Ap.  i. 
19.  K pnTT/aat  6i  (pqoi  top  Ba^Se- 
Xananv  A ly virrov 

1 Abyd.  ap.  Euscb.  Prop.  Ev. 
in.  41.  Comi«re  Euseb.  Chrcni.  Can. 
i.  10,  § 3,  and  Mos.  Chor.  Hist. 
Armen,  ii.  7. 

8 See  above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  528, 
529. 
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ing  it  in  a distant  part  of  his  dominions.  Crowds 
of  captives — the  produce  of  his  various  wars — .Tews, 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites, were  settled  in  various  parts  of  Mesopotamia,10 
more  especially  about  Babylon.  From  these  un- 
fortunates forced  labour  was  as  a matter  of  course 
required  and  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  by  their  exertions  that  the  magnificent  series 
of  great  works  was  accomplished,  which  formed  the 
special  glory  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy. 

The  chief  works  expressly  ascribed  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar by  the  ancient  writers  are  the  following.  He 
built  the  great  wall  of  Babylon,1*  which  according 
to  the  lowest  estimate11  must  have  contained  more 
than  500,000,000  square  feet  of  solid  masonry,  and 
must  hav6  required  three  or  four  times  that  number 
of  bricks.14  He  constructed  a new  and  magnificent 
palace  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  kings.15  He  made  the  celebrated  “ Hanging 
Garden  ” for  the  gratification  of  his  wife,  Amyitis.15 
He  repaired  and  beautified  the  great  temple  of  Belus 
at  Babylon.”  He  dug  the  huge  reservoir  near  Sip- 
para,  said  to  have  been  140  miles  in  circumference, 
and  180  feet  deep,  furnishing  it  with  flood-gates, 


10  Beros.Fr.  14;  2 K.  xxiv.  14-16 ; 
xxv.  11 ; 2 Chr.  xxxvi.  20 ; Ezek. 
L 1 ; Dan.  i.  3 ; &c. 

“ Polyhist.  Fr.  24. 
u Aliy ilen.  ap.  Euscb.  Chron. 
Can.  i.  10,  § 2 ; ap.  cund.  I'rcrj).  Kv. 
ix.  41.  Nebuchailne7.7.ar,  however, 
in  the  Standard  Inscription,  only 
claims  to  have  repaired  the  wall. 

u Taking  the  height  of  the  wall, 
that  is,  at  75  feet,  its  width  at  32 
feet,  and  its  circumference  at  365 
stades.  The  measurements  of  Hero- 

VOL.  III. 


dotns  would  raise  the  cubical  con- 
tents to  more  than  5,400,000,000 
feet 

14  Babylonian  bricks  are  about  a 
foot  square  and  from  3 to  4 inches 
thick.  * Berosus,  Fr.  14. 

14  Ibid.  Compare  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
10,  § 1 ; Q.  Curt.  i.  6. 

17  Boros.  1.  s.  c.  Compare  the 
Standard  Inscription.  All  the  in- 
scribed bricks  hitherto  discovered  in 
the  Babil  mound  bear  Nebuchad- 
ner.zar’s  legend. 

2 K 
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through  which  its  water  could  be  drawn  off  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.’*  He  constructed  a number 
of  canals,  among  them  the  Nahr  Mnlcha  or  “ Royal 
River,”  a broad  and  deep  channel  which  connected 
the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.1*  He  built  quays 
and  breakwaters  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  he  at  the  same  time  founded  the  city  of 
Diridotis  or  Teredon  in  the  vicinity  of  that  sea.20 

To  these  constructions  may  be  added,  on  the  autho- 
rity either  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  own  inscriptions  or 
of  the  existing  remains,  the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  or  great 
Temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa ; 21  a vast  reservoir  in 
Babylon  itself,  called  the  Yapur-Shajni ; 22  an  ex- 
tensive embankment  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris, 
near  Baghdad ; 23  and  almost  innumerable  temples, 
walls,  and  other  public  buildings  at  Cutha,  Sippara, 
Borsippa,  Babylon,  Chilmad,  Bit-Digla,  &c.  The 
indefatigable  monarch  seems  to  have  either  re- 
built, or  at  least  repaired,  almost  even-  city  and 
temple  throughout  the  entire  country.  There  are 
said  to  be  at  least  a hundred  sites  in  the  tract  imme- 
diately about  Babylon,  which  give  evidence,  by  in- 
scribed bricks  bearing  his  legend,  of  the  marvellous 
activity  and  energy  of  this  king.24 

We  may  suspect  that  among  the  constructions  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  another  great  work,  a work 


'*  Abyden.  ap.  Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev. 
ix.  41. 

" Ibid.  This  is  perhaps  the 
Chebar  of  Ezekiel.  In  Pliny’s  time 
it  was  called  the  work  of  a certain 
Gobar,  a provincial  governor.  ( U.  N. 
vL  20.) 

* Abyden.  1.  s.  c. 

31  See  the  inscription  on  the  Birs-i- 
Nimrnd  cylinders.  ( Journal  of  /Is. 


Society,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  27-32.) 

33  See  above,  p.  373 ; and  compare 
the  author’s  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  486, 
2nd  edition. 

33  This  embankment  is  entirely 
composed  of  bricks  which  have  never 
been  disturbed,  and  which  bear  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's name.  (Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson’s  Commentary,  p.  77,  note.) 

Ibid  p.  76. 
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second  in  utility  to  none  of  those  above  mentioned, 
and  requiring  for  its  completion  an  enormous  amount 
of  labour.  This  is  the  canal  called  by  the  Arabs  the 
Kerek  Saideh,  or  canal  of  Saideh,  which  they  ascribe 
to  a wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a cutting  400  miles  in 
length,  which  commenced  at  Hit  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  was  carried  along  the  extreme  western  edge  of 
the  alluvium  close  to  the  Arabian  frontier,  finally 
falling  into  the  sea  at  the  head  of  the  Bubian  creek, 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Sha;t-el-Arab. 
The  traces  of  this  canal  which  still  remain 1 * indicate 
a work  of  such  magnitude  and  difficulty  that  we  can 
scarcely  ascribe  it  with  probability  to  any  monarch 
who  has  held  the  country  since  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  Pallacopas,3  or  canal  of  Opa  (Palga  Opa3), 
which  left  the  Euphrates  at  Sippara  (Mosaib)  and 
ran  into  a great  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bor- 
sippa,  whence  the  lauds  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
irrigated,  may  also  have  been  one  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s constructions.  It  was  an  old  canal,  much 
out  of  repair,  in  the  timft  of  Alexander,  and  was  cer- 
tainly the  work,  not  of  the  Persian  conquerors,  but  of 
some  native  monarch  anterior  to  Cyrus.  The  Arabs, 
who  call  it  the  Nahr  Abba,  regard  it  as  the  oldest 
canal  in  the  country.4 * 

Some  glimpses  into  the  private  life  and  personal 
character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  afforded  us  by  certain 
of  the  Old  Testament  writers.  We  see  him  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel  at  the  head  of  a magnificent  Court, 


1 Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  author's 

Herodotus , vol.  i.  p.  469,  note  7,  2nd 

edition. 

7 Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  21.  Com- 

pare Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 11. 


s Compare  the  Hebrew 
“rivus.”  Opa  would  seem  to  be  a 
proper  name. 

4 Sir  H.  llawlinson,  1.  s.  c. 

2 K 2 
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surrounded  by  “ princes,  governors,  and  captains, 
judges,  treasurers,  councillors,  and  sheriffs 5 waited 
on  by  eunuchs  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  “ well- 
favoured  ” and  carefully  educated ; * attended,  when- 
ever he  requires  it,  by  a multitude  of  astrologers 
and  other  “ wise  men,”  who  seek  to  interpret  to  him 
the  will  of  Heaven.’  He  is  an  absolute  monarch, 
disposing  witb  a word  of  the  lives  and  properties  of 
his  subjects,  even  the  highest.*  All  offices  are  in  his 
gift.  II (f  can  raise  a foreigner  to  the  second  place  in 
the  kingdom,  and  even  set  him  over  the  entire 
priestly  order.’  His  wealth  is  enormous,  for  he 
makes  of  pure  gold  an  image,  or  obelisk,  ninety  feet 
high  and  nine  feet  broad.10  He  is  religious  after  a 
sort,  but  wavers  in  his  faith,  sometimes  acknow- 
ledging the  God  of  the  Jews  as  the  only  real  deity,11 
sometimes  relapsing  into  an  idolatrous  worship,1’  and 
forcing  all  his  subjects  to  follow  his  example.13  Even 
then,  however,  his  polytheism  is  of  a kind  which 
admits  of  a special  devotion  to  a particular  deity, 
who  is  allied  emphatically  his  god.”  14  In  temper 
lie  is  hasty  and  violent,  but  not  obstinate';  his  fierce 
resolves  are  taken  suddenly  and  as  suddenly  re- 
pented of ; 15  he  is  moreover  capable  of  bursts  of 
gratitude  and  devotion,10  no  less  than  of  accesses  of 
fury ; like  most  Orientals,  he  is  vain-glorious ; ” but 
he  can  humble  himself  before  the  chastening  hand  of 


• Dan.  iii.  2.  * Ibid.  i.  3,  4. 

7 Ibid.  ii.  2 ; iv.  6,  7. 

* Ibid.  i.  10 ; ii.  12. 

7 Ibid.  ii.  48,  49. 

10  Ibid.  iii.  1. 

11  Ibid.  ii.  47 ; iii  26-29 ; iv.  2,34, 
37. 

11  Ibid.  iii.  14;  iv.  8. 


u Ibid.  iii.  4-20. 

14  Ibid.  i.  2;  iv.  8.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's inscriptions  sufficiently  show 
that  this  favourite  god  was  Bel-Mero- 
dach. 

“ Ibid.  ii.  12,  48  ; iii.  20,  26. 

“ Ibid.  ii.  46-49 ; iii.  28-30 ; iv. 
3,  34-37.  V Ibid.  iv.  30. 
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the  Almighty ; in  his  better  moods  he  shows  a spirit 
astonishing  in  one  of  his  country  and  time — a spirit 
of  real  piety,  self-condemnation,  and  self-abasement, 
which  renders  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racters in  Scripture.18 

A few  touches  of  a darker  hue  must  be  added  to 
this  portrait  of  the  great  Babylonian  king  from  the 
statements  of  another  contemporary,  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  The  execution  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the 
putting  out  of  Zedekiah’s  eyes,  though  afcts  of  con- 
siderable severity,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  justified 
by  the  general  practice  of  the  age,  and  therefore  as 
not  indicating  in  Nebuchadnezzar  any  special  ferocity 
of  disposition.  But  the  ill  treatment  of  Jehoiakim’s 
dead  body,18  the  barbarity  of  murdering  Zedekiah’s 
sons  before  his  eyes,20  and  the  prolonged  imprisonment 
both  of  Zedekiah31  and  of  Jehoiachin,33  though  the 
latter  had  only  contemplated  rebellion,  cannot  be 
thus  excused.  They  were  unusual  and  unnecessary 
acts,  which  tell  against  the  monarch  who  authorised 
them,  and  must  be  considered  to  imply  a real  cruelty 
of  disposition,  such  as  is  observable  in  Sargon  and 
Asshur-bani-pal.33  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  plain,  was 
not  content  with  such  a measure  of  severity  as  was 
needed  to  secure  his  own  interests,  but  took  a plea- 


See  particularly  ch.  iv.  34,  35,  doestthou?  Now  I,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
37.  “ I blessed  the  Most  High,  and  , praise  and  extol  and  honour  the  king 
I praised  and  honoured  him  that  of  Heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth, 
liveth  for  ever,  whose  dominion  is  ' and  his  ways  judgment : and  those 
an  everlasting  dominion,  and  his  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to 
kingdom  is  from  generation  to  gene-  , abase.” 
ration  : and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  | Supra,  page  491,  note 
earth  arc  reputed  as  nothing,  and  he  | m Jer.  lii.  10.  Compare  2 K. 
doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  I xxv.  7. 

army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  in-  S1  Jer.  lii.  11.  « Ibid.  |jj.  31. 

habitants  of  the  earth  ; and  none  can  J 25  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  367  note  1 ■ 
stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  I vol.  ii.  p.  504. 
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sure  in  the  wanton  infliction  of  suffering  on  those 
who  had  provoked  his  resentment. 

On  the  other  hand  we  obtain  from  the  native 
writer,  Berosus,  one  amiable  trait  which  deserves  a 
cursory  mention.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  fondly  at- 
tached to  the  Median  princess  who  had  been  chosen 
for  him  as  a wife  by  his  father  from  political  motives.” 
Not  content  with  ordinary  tokens  of  affection,  he 
erected,  solely  for  her  gratification,  the  remarkable 
structure  "Which  the  Greeks  called  the  “ Hanging 
Garden.”35  A native  of  a mountainous  country, 
Amyitis  disliked  the  tiresome  uniformity  of  the  level 
alluvium,  and  pined  for  the  woods  and  hills  of  Media. 
It  was  to  satisfy  this  longing  by  the  best  substitute 
which  circumstances  allowed  that  the  celebrated 
Garden  was  made.  Art  strove  to  emulate  nature 
with  a certain  measure  of  success,  and  the  lofty 
rocks 35  and  various 31  trees  of  this  wonderful  Paradise, 
if  they  were  not  a very  close  imitation  of  Median 
mountain  scenery,  were  at  any  rate  a pleasant  change 
from  the  natural  monotony  of  the  Babylonian  plain, 
and  must  have  formed  a grateful  retreat  for  the  for- 
tunate queen,  whom  they  reminded  at  once  of  her 
husband’s  love  and  of  the  beauty  of  her  native 
country. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s life  remains  to  be  noticed.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  reign,  when  his  conquests  and  probably 
most  of  his  great  works  were  completed,”  in  the 


24  See  above,  p.  483.  fitvrj r tv  role  Kara  ttjv  Mtj&iav  rrfiroct. 

15  Beros.  Fr.  14.  Karaa,Jccvd<rar  'AvaArjfifiara  \i$tva 

t6v  KaXovfUvo v nptfia<rr6v  napadti-  lleros.  1.  8.  c. 

<rovt  3«d  t6  rijv  yvvauca  avrov  tiriOv-  27  Atvbpta  iravro&tnra.  Ibid. 
fitly  rr)t  o pdas  tomOtoius,  rtOpaft-  | w Compare  Dan.  iv.  22  and  30. 
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midst  of  complete  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  a 
sudden  warning  was  sent  him.  He  dreamt  a strange 
dream ; “ and  when  he  sought  to  know  its  meaning, 
the  Prophet  Daniel  was  inspired  to  tell  him  that  it 
portended  his  removal  from  the  kingly  office  for  the 
space  of  seven  years,  in  consequence  of  a curious  and 
very  unusual  kind  of  madness.30  This  malady,  which 
is  not  unknown  to  the  physicians,  has  been  termed 
“ Lycanthropy.”1  It  consists  in  the  belief  that  one  is 
not  a man  but  a beast,  in  the  disuse  of  language,  the 
rejection  of  all  ordinary  human  food,  and  sometimes 
in  the  loss  of  the  erect  posture  and  a preference  for 
walking  on  all  fours.  Within  a year  of  the  time 
that  he  received  the  warning,*  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
smitten.  The  great  king  became  a wretched  maniac. 
Allowed  to  indulge  his  distempered  fancy,  he  eschewed 
human  habitations,  lived  in  the  open  air  night  and 
day,  fed  on  herbs,  disused  clothing,  and  became 
covered  with  a rough  coat  of  hair.2 3  His  subjects 
generally,  it  is  probable,  were  not  allowed  to  know 
of  his  condition,4  though  they  could  not  but  be  aware 
that  he  was  suffering  from  some  terrible  malady. 
The  queen  most  likely  held  the  reins  of  power  and 
carried  on  the  government  in  his  name.  The  dream 
had  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lycanthropy 
would  not  be  permanent ; and  even  the  date  of  re- 
covery had  been  announced,  only  with  a certain 


2*  Compare  Dan.  iv.  verses  10-17. 

“ Ibid,  verses  20-26. 

1 See  Dr.  l’usey’s  l*ctum  on 
Daniil,  pp.  425-430,  and  comjatre 
the  treatise  of  Weicker  entitled  Die 
Lyranlhropie  tin  Aberglaube  und 
fine  Kninkhcit,  in  the  3rd  volume  of 
his  Kleine  txhrifkn,  pp.  157  ct  suq. 


* Dan.  iv.  29. 

* Ibid,  verse  33. 

4 We  must  not  suppose  that  the 
afflicted  monarch  was  allowed  to 
range  freely  through  the  country. 
He  was  no  doubt  strictly  confined  to 
the  private  gardens  attached  to  the 
palace. 
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ambiguity.6  The  Babylonians  were  thereby  encou- 
raged to  await  events,  without  taking  any  steps  that 
would  have  involved  them  in  difficulties  if  the  malady 
ceased.  And  their  faith  and  patience  met  with  a 
reward.  After  suffering  obscuration  for  the  space  of 
seven  years,  suddenly  the  king’s  intellect  returned  to 
him.6  His  recovery  was  received  with  joy  by  his 
Court.  Lords  and  counsellors  gathered  about  him.7 
He  once  more  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  issued  his  proclamations,8  and  performed  the 
other  functions  of  royalty.  He  was  now  an  old 
man,  and  his  reign  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  prolonged ; but  “ the  glory  of  his  kingdom,” 
his  “ honour  and  brightness  ” returned ; his  last  days 
were  as  brilliant  as  his  first ; his  sun  set  in  an  un- 
clouded sky,  shorn  of  none  of  the  rays  that  had  given 
splendour  to  its  noonday.  Nebuchadnezzar  expired 
at  Babylon9  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
b.c.  561,  after  an  illness  of  no  long  duration.10  He 
wTas  probably  little  short  of  eighty  years  old  at  his 
death.11 

The  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar  wras  his  son  Evil- 


# Dan.  iv.  25.  The  “ seven  timet" 
of  this  passage  would  probably,  but 
not  necessarily,  mean  seven  years. 

■ Ibid,  verse  34.  It  has  been 
thought  that  there  is  a reference  to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  malady  in  the 
Standard  Inscription.  But  this  is 
now  doubted.  Perhaps  wo  ought 
scarcely  to  expect  that  a king  would 
formally  record  such  an  affliction. 

7 Ibid,  verse  30.  “ My  coun- 

sellors and  my  lords  sought  unto 
me.” 

* Ch.  iv.  of  Daniel  is  Nebuchad- 

nezzar’s proclamation  on  his  re- 
covery. * Abyden.  Fr.  8. 


“ Berosus,  Fr.  14.  ’Eprreowv  fir 
appaxrriav  pfnjXXd£avo  tov  fiiov. 
This  sober  account  of  the  Chaldatan 
historian  contrasts  favourably  with 
the  marvellous  narrative  of  Aby- 
denus,  who  makes  Nebuchadnezzar 
first  prophesy  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  then  vanish  away  out  of  the 
sight  of  men.  (Ap.  Euseb.  J'nep.  Ac. 
ix.  41 ; p.  456,  D.) 

u If  we  suppose  him  15  when  he 
was  contracted  to  the  daughter  of 
(Jyaxarea  (n.c.  625),  he  would  have 
been  36  at  his  accession  and  79  at 
his  death,  in  b.c.  561. 
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Merodach,13  who  reigned  only  two  years,13  and  of 
whom  very  little  is  known.  We  may  suspect  that 
the  marvellous  events  of  his  father’s  life,  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  had  made  a deep 
impression  upon  him,  and  that  he  was  thence  in- 
clined to  favour  the  persons,  and  perhaps  the  re- 
ligion, of  the  Jews.  One  of  his  first  acts14  was  to 
release  the  unfortunate  Jehoiachin  from  the  imprison- 
ment in  which  he  had  languished  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  to  treat  him  with  kindness  and  respect. 
He  not  only  recognised  his  royal  rank,  but  gave  him 
precedence  over  all  the  other  captive  kings  resident 
at  Babylon.13  Josephus  says  that  he  even  admitted  • 
Jehoiachin  into  the  number  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.1®  Perhaps  he  may  have  designed  him  some 
further  advancement,  and  may  in  other  respects  have 
entertained  projects  which  seemed  strange  and  alarm- 
ing to  his  subjects.  At  any  rate  he  had  been  but 
two  years  upon  the  throne  when  a conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him ; he  was  accused  of  lawlessness 
and  intemperance ; 1T  his  own  brother-in-law,  Neri- 
glissar,  the  husband  of  a daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
headed  the  malcontents  ; and  Evil-Merodach  lost  his 
life  with  his  crown. 

Neriglissar,  the  successful  conspirator,  was  at  once 
acknowledged  king.  He  is  probably  identical  with 
the  “ Nergal-shar-ezer,  Rab-Mag  ” of  Jeremiah,18 


“ Beros.  Fr.  14;  Polyhist.  ap. 
Euseb.  Citron.  Can.  i.  5 ; Abyden. 
ap.  eund.  i.  10. 

M So  tl>e  Astronomical  Canon  and 
Berosus  (L  a.  c.).  Polyhistor  (1.  s.  c.) 
gave  him  12  years,  and  Josephus 
{Ant.  Jwl.  x.  11,  § 2)  18  years. 

14  “ In  the  year  that  he  began  to 


reign.”  (2  K.  xxv.  27.  Compare 
Jer.  lii.  31.) 

“ 2 K.  xxv.  28 ; Jer.  lii.  32. 

16  *Er  rotr  dvayKatordrois  <f)iXots 
t Tvf . {Ant.  Jua.  I.  s.  c.) 

7 Upoordr  raif  njtay^uiTotv  avo^iut 
Ka't  atrtXyiit.  (Beros.  Fr.  14.) 

“ Jer.  xxxix.  3 and  13.  The  real 
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who  occupied  a prominent  position  among  the  Baby- 
lonian nobles  left  to  press  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  retired  to  Riblah.  The  title 
of  “ Rab-Mag  ” is  one  that  he  bears  upon  his  bricks. 
It  is  doubtful  what  exactly  this  office  was;  for  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  at  this 
time  any  Magi  at  Babylon ; 19  but  it  was  certainly  an 
ancient  and  very  high  dignity,  of  which  even  kings 
might  be  proud.  It  is  curious  that  Neriglissar  calls 
himself  the  son  of  a “ king  of  Babylon  ” — a certain 
Bel-sum-iskun  (or  Bel-mu-ingar),  whose  name  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  lists. 

During  his  short  reign  of  four  years,  or  rather 
three  years  and  a few  months,90  Neriglissar  had  not 
time  to  distinguish  himself  by  many  exploits.  So  far 
as  appears,  he  was  at  peace  with  all  his  neighbours, 
and  employed  his  time  principally  in  the  construction 
of  the  Western  Palace  at  Babylon,  which  was  a large 
building  placed  at  one  comer  of  a fortified  enclosure, 
directly  opposite  the  ancient  royal  residence,  and 
abutting  on  the  Euphrates.21  If  the  account  which 
Diodorus  gives  of  this  palace 22  be  not  a gross  exagge- 
ration of  the  truth,  it  must  have  been  a magnificent 


name  of  this  king,  as  it  appears  upon 
his  bricks,  was  Nergal-sar-uzur, 
with  which  the  Hebrew  Nergal-shar- 
czer  is  clearly  identical.  This  fact, 
added  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
king  bore  the  office  of  Rab-Mag, 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  lie  is 
the  person  mentioned  by  Jeremiah. 

» There  is  no  ground  for  regard- 
ing the  Babylonian  priests  as  magi. 
By  none  of  the  old  classical  writers 
are  they  given  the  name.  None  of 
the  terms  applied  to  the  “ wise  men” 
in  Daniel  resembles  it.  There  is 
certainly  a remarkable  resemblance 


between  the  mag  of  Rab-Mag  and 
magat.  But  the  resemblance  is  less 
in  the  native  language,  where  Rab- 
Mag  is  ltabu-einga  ; and  the  term 
emga  is  not  used  in  Babylonian  when 
a Magus  is  certainly  intended,  (See 
Behist.  Ins.  Col.  i.  Par.  13,  &c.) 

® As  the  nine  months  of  Laboroso- 
archod  are  not  counted  in  the  Canon, 
we  have  to  deduct  them  from  the 
adjoining  reigns  — those  of  Ncri- 
glissar  and  Nabonadius. 

11  See  above,  p.  365. 
a Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  § 7.  Compare 
above,  p.  347. 
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erection,  elaborately  ornamented  with  painting  and 
sculpture  in  the  best  style  of  Babylonian  art,  though 
in  size  it  may  have  been  inferior  to  the  old  residence 
of  the  kings  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Neriglissar  reigned  from  B.c.  559  to  b.c.  556,  and 
dying  a natural  death  in  the  last-named  year,  left  his 
throne  to  his  son,  Laborosoarchod,  or  Labossoracus.23 
This  prince,  who  was  a mere  boy,24  and  therefore 
quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  a great  empire 
in  critical  times,  was  not  allowed  to  retain  the  crown 
many  months.  Accused  by  those  about  him — whether 
justly  or  unjustly  we  cannot  say — of  giving  many 
indications  of  a bad  disposition,24  he  was  deposed  and 
put  to  death  by  torture.24  With  him  the  power 
passed  from  the  House  of  Nabopolassar,  which  had 
held  the  throne  for  just  seventy  years.2* 

On  the  death  of  Laborosoarchod  the  conspirators 
selected  one  of  their  number,  a certain  Nabonadius 
or  Nabannidochus,23  and  invested  him  with  the  sove- 
reignty. He  was  in  no  way  related  to  the  late 
monarch,1  and  his  claim  to  succeed  must  have  been 
derived  mainly  from  the  part  which  he  had  played 


13  Laborosoarchod  is  the  form 
which  has  most  authority,  since  it 
occurs  both  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
and  in  Bcrosus(Pr.  14).  Labossoracus 
or  Labcsoracus  is  the  form  given  in 
the  Armenian  Eusebius.  Josephus 
has  Ijabosordacus  in  one  place  {Ant. 
Jud.  x.  11,  § 2);  Abydenus  (ap. 
Euseb.  Pray).  Ev.  ix.41)  Labassoara- 

SCUB. 

“ nact  S>v.  lierosns,  1.  s.  c. 

33  Aid  to  rroXAu  f’/idwiwip  «ueoqfhj. 

Ibid. 


53  ’ArrfTV/irravi'irAj.  Ibid.  The 
word  means  literally  “was  beaten 


to  death.” 
n From 


the  commencement  of 


b.c.  625  to  the  close  of  b.c.  556. 

53  The  name  is  read  as  Nabu- 
nahid  in  Assyrian  and  Nabu-induk 
in  Hamitic  Babylonian.  The  former 
is  the  groundwork  of  Nabonnedus 
(Bcroeus),  Nabonadius  (Astr.  Can.), 
and  Labynetus  (Herod.) ; the  latter 
of  Nabannidochus  (Abvden.)  and 
Naboandelus,  which  should  probably 
be  Nahoandcchus  (Josephus). 

1 Toerou  (sc.  AapaatroapatTKOv) 
airoOavdvrot  fiiaitp  pdptp.  Kafiavvl- 
dirodfiavviri  [inaiXtu,  rr p v tr- 
t)kov ra  oi  ovStv.  (Abyden.  rr.9.) 
Compare  Beroeus,  Fr.  14,  who  calls 
Nabonadius  Na/Sdnnjidi'  Tina 
ik  BujjvXwvos. 
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in  the  conspiracy.  But  still  he  was  a personage  of 
some  rank,  for  his  father  had,  like  Neriglisear,  held 
the  important  office  of  Rab-Mag.*  It  is  probable  that 
one  of  his  first  steps  on  ascending  the  throne  was  to 
connect  himself  by  marriage  with  the  royal  house 
which  had  preceded  him  in  the  kingdom.3  Either 
the  mother  of  the  late  king  Laborosoarchod,  and 
widow  of  Neriglissar,  or  possibly  some  other  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  found  willing  to  unite  her 
fortunes  with  those  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  share 
the  dangers  and  the  dignity  of  his  position.  Such 
a union  strengthened  the  hold  of  the  reigning 
monarch  on  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  tended 
still  more  to  add  stability  to  his  dynasty.  For  as 
the  issue  of  such  a marriage  would  join  in  one  the 
claims  of  both  royal  houses,  he  would  be  sure  to 
receive  the  support  of  all  parties  in  the  state. 

Very  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nabonadius 
(b.c.  555)  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  far  north- 
west.4 An  important  revolution  had  occurred  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Babylonia  three  years  before,  in 
the  reign  of  Neriglissar;6  but  its  effects  only  now 
began  to  make  themselves  felt  among  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  Had  Cyrus,  on  taking  the  crown, 
adopted  the  policy  of  Astyages,  the  substitution  of 


s On  his  bricks  and  cylinders 
Nabonidus  calls  himself  the  aon 
of  Nabu-  * * -dirbti,  the  Rab-Mag. 
(See  British  Museum  Series,  Pi. 
68.) 

* This  has  been  at  all  times  tho 
usual  practice  of  usurers  in  the 
East.  (See  Herod,  iii.  68,  88  ; 
Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  12,  § 1 ; 
Wilkinson  in  the  author's  Herodotus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  325  ; &c.)  That  it  was 
adopted  by  Nabonadius  seems  to 


follow  from  Belshazzar,  his  son,  being 
regarded  in  Daniel  as  a son  (de- 
scendant) of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Dan. 
v.  2,  11,  13,  18,  22.) 

* Herod,  i.  77.  The  author’s 
reasons  for  placing  the  tail  of  Sardis 
in  B.C.  554,  and  consequently  the 
embassy  sent  by  Croesus  to  Nabo- 
nadius in  B.c.  565,  hare  been  fully 
given  in  his  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  pp.  286, 
287,  2nd  edition. 

6 See  above,  p.  232. 
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Persia  for  Media  as  the  ruling  Arian  nation  would 
have  been  a matter  of  small  account.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  really  entered  at  once  on  a 
career  of  conquest.*  Lydia,  at  any  rate,  felt  herself 
menaced  by  the  new  power,  and  seeing  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  other  monarchies  of  the  time, 
if  they  allowed  the  great  Arian  kingdom  to  attack 
them  severally  with  her  full  force,  proposed  a league 
whereby  the  common  enemy  might,  she  thought, 
be  resisted  with  success.  Ambassadors  seem  to  have 
been  Bent  from  Sardis  to  Babylon  in  the  very  year 
in  which  Nabonadius  became  king.’  He  therefore 
had  at  once  to  decide  whether  he  would  embrace  the 
offer  made  him,  and  uniting  with  Lydia  and  Egypt 
in  a league  against  Persia,  make  that  power  at  once 
his  enemy,  or  refuse  the  proffered  alliance  and  trust 
to  the  gratitude  of  Cyrus  for  the  future  security  of 
his  kingdom.  It  would  be  easy  to  imagine  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  contra  which  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind  at  this  conjuncture ; but  as  they  would  be 
destitute  of  a historical  foundation,  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  state  simply  the  decision  at  which  he  is  known 
to  have  arrived.  This  was  an  acceptance  of  the 
Lydian  offer.  Nabonadius  consented  to  join  the  pro- 
posed league  ; and  a treaty  was  probably  soon  after- 
wards concluded  between  the  three  powers  whereby 
they  united  in  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
against  the  Persians.8 

Knowing  that  he  had  provoked  a powerful  enemy 


* Herodotus  represents  Crrestis  as 
the  aggressor  in  his  war  with  Cyrus  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  so 
formally  rather  than  really.  CyniB’s 
attempt  to  detach  the  Greeks  from 
Lydia  (Herod,  i.  76),  and  his  pre- 


sence in  (till  force  in  Cappadocia  as 
soon  as  Croesus  invades  his  territory, 
are  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  about 
to  attack  Crcesus.  (See  the  next 
volume.)  1 See  above,  note.* 

• Herod,  i.  77. 
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by  this  bold  act,  and  ignorant  how  soon  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  defend  his  kingdom  from  the  entire 
force  of  his  foe,  which  might  be  suddenly  hurled 
against  him  almost  at  any  moment,  Nabonadius  seems 
to  have  turned  his  attention  at  once  to  providing 
means  of  defence.  The  works  ascribed  by  Herodotus 
to  a queen,  Nitocris,  whom  he  makes  the  mother  of 
Nabonadius  (Labynetus) 9 must  be  regarded  as  in 
reality  constructions  of  that  monarch  himself,10  under- 
taken with  the  object  of  protecting  Babylon  from 
Cyrus.  They  consisted  in  part  of  defences  within 
the  city,  designed  apparently  to  secure  it  against  an 
enemy  who  should  enter  by  the  river,  in  part  of 
hydraulic  works  intended  to  obstruct  the  advances 
of  an  army  by  the  usual  route.  The  river  had 


• The  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  still 
remains  one  of  the  dark  personages 
of  history.  She  is  unknown  to  the 
monuments.  No  other  independent 
author  mentions  her.  Her  very  name 
iB  suspicious,  being  Egyptian,  not 
Babylonian.  Yet  still  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  her  a mere  myth.  Herodo- 
tus heard  of  her  at  Babylon,  within 
little  more  than  a century  of  the 
time  when  she  was  said  to  have 
lived.  He  heard  of  her  in  con- 
junction with  another  older  queen, 
Scmiramis,  who  is  found  to  be  a 
historical  personage,  only  a little 
misplaced.  (Supra,  p.  475.)  Again, 
Nitocris,  though  not  known  other- 
wise as  a Babylonian  name,  was  an 
Egyptian  royal  name  in  use  at  this 
period.  (Wilkinson  in  the  author's 
Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  326,  2nd  edi- 
tion.) Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  jierhnps  allowable  to  conjecture, 
1 . that  there  was  such  a person  ; 2. 
that  she  was  an  Egyptian  princess, 
or  at  any  rate  of  Egyptian  extrac- 
tion ; 3.  that  she  was  the  wife,  or 


mother,  of  one  of  the  later  Baby- 
lonian kings,  and  was  regarded  as  in 
some  sense  reigning  conjointly  with 
him.  My  own  impression  is  that 
she  was  a daughter  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, liorn  of  an  Egyptian  mother, 
and  married  successively  to  Neri- 
glissar  and  Nabonadius,  who  each 
ruled  partly  in  her  right.  1 regard 
her  as  the  mother  of  Belshazzar, 
whom  Herodotus  confounds  with  his 
father,  Nabonadius ; and  I BU8]iect 
that  she  is  the  queen  who  “came 
into  the  banqueting-hottse”  at  Bel- 
shazzar's impious  feast,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  send  for  Daniel. 
(Dan.  v.  10-12.) 

10  The  river  walls,  which  Hero- 
dotus ascribes  to  Nitocris  (i.  186), 
were  declared  expressly  by  Berosus 
to  have  been  the  work  of  this  king 
(f’iri  roirrov  ra  irtp\  tov  norapov 
r( ly 77  rijs  Ba&vXajvias  jrdAreor  <£ 
urrrijv  -rXirOov  xnl  dathaXrov  sare- 
sotrpii&i).  Fr.  14).  The  bricks  of 
the  embankment  are  found  to  bear 
his  name. 
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hitherto  flowed  in  its  natural  bed  through  the  middle 
of  the  town.  Nabonadius  confined  the  stream  by  a 
brick  embankment  carried  the  whole  way  along  both 
banks,  after  which  he  built  on  the  top  of  the  embank- 
ment a wall  of  a considerable  height,  pierced  at  in- 
tervals by  gateways,  in  which  were  set  gates  of 
bronze.11  He  likewise  made  certain  cuttings,  re- 
servoirs, and  sluices  at  some  distance  from  Babylon 
towards  the  north,  which  were  to  be  hindrances  to 
an  enemy’s  march,12  though  in  what  way  is  not  very 
apparent.  Some  have  supposed  that  besides  these 
works  there  was  further  built  at  the  same  time  a 
great  wall  which  extended  entirely  across  the  tract 
between  the  two  rivers13 — a huge  barrier  a hundred 
feet  high  and  twenty  thick 14 — meant,  like  the  Roman 
walls  in  Britain  and  the  great  wall  of  China,  to 
be  insurmountable  by  an  unskilful  foe ; but  there 
is  ground  for  suspecting  that  this  belief  is  ill- 
founded,  having  for  its  sole  basis  a misconception  of 
Xenophon’s.14 

Nabonadius  appears  to  have  been  allowed  ample 
time  to  carry  out  to  the  full  his  system  of  defences, 
and  to  complete  all  his  preparations.  The  precipi- 
tancy of  Croesus,  who  plunged  into  a war  with  Persia 
single-handed,  asking  no  aid  from  his  allies,18  and 
the  promptitude  of  Cyrus  who  allowed  him  no  oppor- 


u Herod.  i.  180.  The  river  walls 
can  scarcely  have  been  built  until 
the  embankment  was  made. 

“ Ibid.  i.  185. 

“ Grote,  History  of  Greets,  vol. 
iii.  p.  180,  2nd  edition. 

14  Xcn.  Anab.  ii.  4,  § 12.  • 

11  The  “ Median  Wall”  rests 
wholly  on  Xenophon's  authority. 
It  is  quite  unknown  to  Herodotus, 


Strabo,  Arrian,  and  the  other  histo- 
rians of  Alexander.  Excellent  rea- 
sons have  been  given  for  believing 
that  the  barrier  within  which  the 
Ten  Thousand  penetrated  was  the 
old  wall  of  Babylon  itself.  (Sec  a 
pper  read  by  Sir  H.  ltawlinson 
before  the  Geographical  Society  in 
1851.) 

14  Herod,  i.  71. 
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tunity  of  recovering  from  his  first  false  step,17  bad 
prevented  Nabonadius  from  coming  into  actual  col- 
lision with  Persia  in  the  early  part  of  bis  reign. 
The  defeat  of  Croesus  in  the  battle  of  Pteria,  the 
siege  of  Sardis,  and  its  capture,  followed  so  rapidly 
on  the  first  commencement  of  hostilities,  that,  what- 
ever his  wishes  may  have  been,  Nabonadius  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  give  any  help  to  his  rash  ally. 
Actual  war  was  thus  avoided  at  this  time ; and,  no 
collision  having  occurred,  Cyrus  could  defer  an 
attack  on  the  great  kingdom  of  the  south  until  he 
had  consolidated  his  power  in  the  north  and  the 
north-east,18  which  he  rightly  regarded  as  of  the  last 
importance.  Thus  fourteen  years  intervened  between 
the  capture  of  Sardis  by  the  Persian  arms  and  the 
commencement  of  the  expedition  against  Babylon. 

When  at  last  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Persian 
king  had  quitted  Ecbatana  (b.c.  539)  and  commenced 
his  march  to  the  south-west,  Nabonadius  received 
the  tidings  with  indifference.  His  defences  were 
completed  ; his  city  was  amply  provisioned ; 1 if  the 
enemy  should  defeat  him  in  the  open  field,  he  might 
retire  behind  his  walls,  and  laugh  to  scorn  all  at- 
tempts to  reduce  his  capital  either  by  blockade  or 
storm.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  possible  to  protect  his  territory.  With 
a broad,  deep,  and  rapid  river  directly  interposed 
between  him  and  his  foe,  with  a network  of  canals 
spread  far  and  wide  over  his  country,  with  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  human  labour  at  his  com- 


17  Herod,  i.  79-86.  1 1 npo<rftrd(avrn  ai-rla  f'rtav  Ktipm 

" Ibid.  i.  153  and  177.  See  the  ?roXXi>i».  Herod,  i.  190.  *Ej(ovr»s  r a 
Historical  Chapter  in  the  next  i rVinjirw  jrXeoi/  f/  tUixrtv  trap.  Xeu. 
volume.  \ Cyrop.  vii.  5,  § i3. 
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mand  for  the  construction  of  such  dykes,  walls,  or 
cuttings  as  he  should  deem  advisable,  Nabonadius 
might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  aspired  to 
save  his  land  from  invasion,  or  have  disputed  inch 
by  inch  his  enemy’s  advance  towards  the  capital. 
But  such  considerations  have  seldom  had  much  force 
with  Orientals,  whose  notions  of  war  and  strategy 
are  even  now  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  de- 
scription. To  measure  one’s  strength  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  that  of  one’s  foe,  to  fight  one  great 
pitched  battle  in  order  to  decide  the  question  of 
superiority  in  the  field,  and  then,  if  defeated,  either 
to  surrender  or  to  retire  behind  walls,  has  been  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a commander’s  duties  in  the 
east  from  the  time  of  the  Ramesside  kings  to  our 
own  day.  No  special  blame  therefore  attaches  to 
Nabonadius  for  his  neglect.  He  followed  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  Oriental  monarchs  in  the  course  which 
he  took.  And  his  subjects  had  less  reason  to  com- 
plain of  his  resolution  than  most  others,  since  the 
many  strongholds  in  Babylonia  must  have  afforded 
them  a ready  refuge,  and  the  great  fortified  district 
within  which  Babylon  itself  stood 1 must  have  been 
capable  of  accommodating  with  ease  the  whole  native 
population  of  the  country. 

If  we  may  trust  Herodotus,  the  invader,  having 
made  all  his  preparations  and  commenced  his  march, 
came  to  a sudden  pause  midway  between  Ecbatana 
and  Babylon.3  One  of  the  sacred  white  horses, 
which  drew  the  chariot  of  Ormazd,4  had  been  drowned 
in  crossing  a river ; and  Cyrus  had  thereupon  de- 
sisted from  his  march,  and,  declaring  that  he  would 


8 Supra,  p.  340.  3 Herod,  i.  189.  4 Ibid.  vii.  40. 
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revenge  himself  on  the  insolent  stream,  had  set  his 
soldiers  to  disperse  its  waters  into  300  channels. 
This  work  employed  him  during  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn ; nor  was  it  till  another  spring  had 
come  that  he  resumed  his  expedition.  To  the  Baby- 
lonians such  a pause  must  have  appeared  like  irre- 
solution. They  must  have  suspected  that  the  invader 
had  changed  his  mind  and  would  not  venture  across 
the  Tigris.  If  the  particulars  of  the  story  reached 
them,  they  probably  laughed  at  the  monarch  who 
vented  his  rage  on  inanimate  nature,  while  he  let 
his  enemies  escape  scot  free. 

Cyrus,  however,  had  a motive  for  his  proceedings 
wliich  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Having  wintered 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Gyndes  in  a mild  climate,  where 
tents  would. have  been  quite  a sufficient  protection 
to  his  army,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion  at  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,5  crossed  the  Tigris  apparently 
unopposed,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  capital. 
Here  he  found  the  Babylonian  army  drawn  out  to 
meet  him  under  the  command  of  Nabonadius  him- 
self,* who  had  resolved  to  try  the  chance  of  a battle. 
An  engagement  ensued,  of  which  we  possess  no 
details ; our  informants  simply  tell  us  that  the  Baby- 
lonian monarch  was  completely  defeated,  and  that 
while  most  of  his  army  sought  safety  within  the 
walls  of  the  capital,  he  himself  with  a small  body  of 
troops  threw  himself  into  Borsippa,6 7  an  important 


6 'Sis  ....  to  bevrtpov  tap  xmt- 
\apirc.  Herod,  i.  180.  The  two  years 
seem  alluded  to  in  Jerern.  li.  40. 

* Berosus,  Fr.  14.  AtaSopevos  N a-  j 
ftovvTfbos  tt)v  (rftobov  axrrov  (sc.  Kv- 
pov ),  airavTTjfras  peril  rijr  tiwupeios 
Kai  napara^duevos.  tjtttjOu?  rrj  piixjj>  j 


k.t.X . Compare  Polyhistor  ap.  Euseb. 
Chron.  Can.  i.  5,  § 3.  Herodotus 
does  not  say  who  commanded  the 
army. 

7 I5eros.  1.  8.  C.  &vy<ov  oAtyotrrof, 
crvvtKktiaOr)  els  rfjv  toopairnrtjvuv 
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town  lying  at  a short  distance  from  Babylon  towards 
the  south-west.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  exact  object 
of  this  movement.  Perhaps  Nabonadius  thought 
that  the  enemy  would  thereby  be  obliged  to  divide 
his  army,  which  might  then  more  easily  be  defeated  : 
perhaps  he  imagined  that  by  remaining  without  the 
walls  he  might  be  able  to  collect  such  a force  among 
his  subjects  and  allies  as  would  compel  the  beleaguer- 
ing army  to  withdraw.  Or,  possibly,  he  merely 
followed  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and,  fearing 
that  the  soldiers  of  Cyrus  might  enter  Babylon  with 
his  own,  if  he  fled  thither,  sought  refuge  in  another 
city. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  his  absence 
would  have  produced  anarchy  and  confusion  in  the 
capital ; but  a step  which  he  had  recently  taken  with 
the  object  of  giving  stability  to  his  throne  rendered 
the  preservation  of  order  tolerably  easy.  At  the 
earliest  possible  moment— probably  when  he  was 
about  fourteen — he  had  associated  with  him  in  the 
government  his  son,  Belshazzar,8  or  Bil-shar-uzur, 
the  grandson  of  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar.  This 
step,  taken  most  likely  with  a view  to  none  but 
internal  dangers,  was  now  found  exceedingly  con- 
venient for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  In  his  father’s 
absence  Belshazzar  took  the  direction  of  affairs  with- 
in the  city,  and  met  and  foiled  for  a considerable 


* The  proof  of  this  association  is 
contained  in  the  cylinders  of  Nabo- 
nadius  found  at  Mugheir,  where  the 
protection  of  the  gods  is  asked  for 
Nabu-nadid  and  his  son  Bil-shar- 
uzur,  who  are  coupled  together  in  a 
way  that  implies  the  co-sovereignty 
of  the  latter.  ( British  Museum  Series, , 
PI.  68,  No.  1.)  The  date  of  the  asso- 


ciation was  at  the  latest  b.c.  540, 
Nabonadius’s  fifteenth  year,  since 
the  third  year  of  Belshazzar  is  men- 
tioned in  Daniel  (viii.  1).  If  Bel- 
shazzar was  (as  I have  supposed)  a 
Bon  of  a daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
married  to  Nabonadius  after  he  tu- 
\ came  king,  he  could  not  l>o  more  than 
fourteen  in  his  father’s  fifteenth  year. 

2 i.  2 
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time  all  the  assaults  of  the  Persians.  He  was  young 
and  inexperienced,  but  he  had  the  counsels  of  the 
queen-mother  to  guide  and  support  him,9  as  well  as 
those  of  the  various  lords  and  officers  of  the  court. 
&o  well  did  he  manage  the  defence  that  after  a while 
Cyrus  despaired,10  and  as  a last  resource  ventured 
on  a stratagem  in  which  it  was  clear  that  he  must 
either  succeed  or  perish. 

Withdrawing  the  greater  part  of  his  army  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  leaving  behind  him  only 
certain  corps  of  observation,11  Cyrus  marched  away 
up  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  for  a certain  distance 
and  there  proceeded  to  make  a vigorous  use  of  the 
spade.  His  soldiers  could  now  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  experience  which  they  had  gained  by  dispersing 
the  G-yndes,  and  perceive  that  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  the  preceding  year  had  not  been  wasted. 
They  dug  a channel  or  channels  from  the  Euphrates10 
by  means  of  which  a great  portion  of  its  water  would 
be  drawn  off ; and  hoped  in  this  way  to  render  the 
natural  course  of  the  river  fordable.  When  all  was 
prepared,  Cyrus  determined  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  a certain  festival,13  during  which  the  whole  popula- 
tion were  wont  to  engage  in  drinking  and  revelling, 
and  then  silently  in  the  dead  of  night  to  turn  the 


Queen,”  who  “ came  into 
quetinK-house,”  where  Bel- 

seateifri?11'1  wivts  were  ttlready 

thn  r ^an>  v-  10),  can  only  lx; 
of  rt  °f  ^kabonadius  and  mother 

uddn-L"  „ .*ar-  Tbo  toll«  of  her 
® tuts  well  with  this  view. 
Pusey’s  Lectures  on 
since  t ^ which  I have  read 

io  18  uote  was  written.) 

•a  ller°d.  i.  190.  >>  Ibid.  i.  191. 

ooording  to  Herodotus  (1-s.c.), 


Cyruscut  a canal  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  reservoir  of  Nitocris,  which  he 
found  nearly  empty.  According  to 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.  5,  § 10),  he 
cut  two  canals  from  a point  on  the 
Euphrates  above  Babylon  to  another 
below  the  town. 

a Xen.  Vyrop.  vii.  5,  § 15.  This 
i is  far  more  probable  than  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  that  “ it  happentd 
to  be  a festival  ” (n^riv  yap  <n/w 
iojuoav  6pryvt  i.  191,  sub  fin.). 
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water  of  the  river  and  make  his  attack.  All  fell  oot 
as  he  hoped  and  wished.  The  festival  was  even 
held  with  greater  pomp  and  splendour  than  usual ; 
for  Belshazzar,  with  the  natural  insolence  of  youth, 
to  mark  his  contempt  of  the  besieging  army,  aban- 
doned himself  wholly  to  the  delights  of  the  season, 
and  himself  entertained  a thousand  lords  in  his 
palace.14  Elsewhere  the  rest  of  the  population  was 
occupied  in  feasting  and  dancing.15  Drunken  riot 
and  mad  excitement  held  possession  of  the  town  ; 
the  siege  w\as  forgotten ; ordinary  precautions  were 
neglected.1®  Following  the  example  of  their  king 
the  Babylonians  gave  themselves  up  for  the  night  to 
orgies  in  which  religious  frenzy  and  drunken  excess 
formed  a strange  and  revolting  medley.11 

Meanwhile,  outside  the  city,  in  silence  and  dark- 
ness,18 the  Persians  watched  at  the  two  points  where 
the  Euphrates  entered  and  left  the  walls.  Anxiously 
they  noted  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  water  in  the 
river-bed ; still  more  anxiously  they  watched  to  see 
if  those  within  the  walls  would  observe  the  suspicious 
circumstance  and  sound  an  alarm  through  the  town. 
Should  such  an  alarm  be  given,  all  their  labours 
would  be  lost.  If,  when  they  entered  the  river-bed, 
they  found  the  river-walls  manned  and  the  river- 
gates  fast  locked,  they  would  be  indeed  “ caught  in 


“ Ban.  v.  1. 

1S  Xoptvtiv  TOVTOV  TOV  %p6vOV  Kill 

tv  tvna&tigtn  tivai.  Herod.  1.  8.  c. 
Compare  Jer.  li.  39. 

w The  Don-closing  of  the  river- 
gates  must  have  been  a neglect  of 
this  kind.  Had  the  sentries  even 
kept  proper  watch,  the  enemy’s  ap- 
proach must  have  been  perceived. 


17  Dan.  v.  4 ; Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  s.  c. 
Xenophon  appropriately  calls  these 
religious  revellers  Kapaaras. 

*’  It  is  curious  that  Herodotus 
does  not  notice  the  fact  of  the  attack 
being  by  night,  which  is  strongly  put 
by  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.  5,  §§  15- 
33).  Compare  Dan.  v.  30 : “ In  that 
night  was  Belshazzar  Blain.” 
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a trap.”  19  Enfiladed  on  both  sides  by  an  enemy 
whom  they  could  neither  see  nor  reach,  they  would 
be  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  by  his  missiles  before 
they  could  succeed  in  making  their  escape.  But,  as 
they  watched,  no  sounds  of  alarm  reached  them — 
only  a confused  noise  of  revel  and  riot,  which  shewed 
that  the  unhappy  townsmen  were  quite  unconscious 
of  the  approach  of  danger. 

At  last  shadowy  forms  began  to  emerge  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  deep  river-bed,  and  on  the  landing 
places  opposite  the  river  gates  scattered  clusters  of 
men  grew  into  solid  columns — the  undefended  gate- 
ways were  seized — a war  shout  was  raised — the 
alarm  was  taken  and  spread — and  swift  runners 
started  off  to  “ shew  the  King  of  Babylon  that  his 
city  was  taken  at  one  end.” 1 In  the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  the  night  a terrible  massacre  ensued.* 
The  drunken  revellers  could  make  no  resistance. 
The  king,  paralyzed  with  fear3  at  the  awful  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall  which  too  late  had  warned 
him  of  bis  peril,4  could  do  nothing  even  to  check 
tbe  progress  of  the  assailants,  who  carried  all  before 
them  everywhere.  Bursting  into  the  palace,  a band 
°f  Persians  made  their  way  to  the  presence  of  the 
monarch,  and  slew  him  on  the  scene  of  his  impious 
revelry. 8 Other  bands  carried  fire6  and  sword 

rough  the  town.  When  morniug  came,  Cyrus 
ound  himself  undisputed  master  of  the  city,  which, 
had  not  despised  his  efforts,  might  with  the 
greatest  ease  have  baffled  them. 


; * 
Jor-  1.  43. 


* Dan.  v.  5-28. 

1 Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  5,  §§  27-30. 
The  picture  is  graphic,  and  may  well 
be  true. 

4 Jer.  1.  32;  li.  30,  32,  58. 
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The  war,  however,  wan  not  even  yet  at  an  end. 
Nabonadius  still  held  Borsippa,  and,  if  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested,  might  have  gradually  gathered 
strength  and  become  once  more  a formidable  foe. 
Cyrus  therefore,  having  first  issued  his  orders  that 
the  outer  fortifications  of  Babylon  should  be  dis- 
mantled,’ proceeded  to  complete  his  conquest  by  lay- 
ing siege  to  the  town  where  he  knew  that  Nabonadius 
had  taken  refuge.8  That  monarch  however,  per- 
ceiving that  resistance  would  be  vain,  did  not  wait 
till  Borsippa  was  invested,  but  on  the  approach  of 
his  enemy  surrendered  himself.9  Cyrus  rewarded 
his  submission  by  kind  and  liberal  treatment.  Not 
only  did  he  spare  his  life,  but  (if  we  may  trust  Aby- 
denus)  he  conferred  on  him  the  government  of  the 
important  province  of  Carmania.10 

Thus  perished  the  Babylonian  empire.  If  we 
seek  the  causes  of  its  fall,  we  shall  find  them  partly 
in  its  essential  military  inferiority  to  the  kingdom 
that  had  recently  grown  up  upon  its  borders,  partly 
in  the  accidental  circumstance  that  its  ruler  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  attack  was  a man  of  no  great 
capacity.  Had  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  or  a prince 
of  his  mental  calibre,  been  the  contemporary  of 


T Berosus,  Fr.  14.  Kvpos  it  lia- 
ftvXutwi  KaraXafju/irvoSt  k m avrrufcas 
tu  Trji  TroXtow  Tf tv KiiTinrKt'nJfni, 

k.t.X.  Compare  Jcr.  1. 15 ; li.  44,  58. 
I have  replaced  Karao-Ktbfnu  by  “dis- 
mantled,” because,  whatever  the 
orders  of  Cyrus  may  have  Ken,  the 
enormous  labour  of  demolishing  the 
wall  was  certainly  not  undertaken. 
The  battlements  may  have  been 
thrown  down,  and  breaches  broken 
iu  it ; but  the  wall  itself  existed  till 


the  time  of  Alexander.  (Abydcn. 
Fr.  9.) 

8 ’Awfni^rv  cirt  lto pertmrov,  (ktto- 
XwjiKr]<ru>v  top  No^iij/iojdov.  Boros. 
I.  s.  c. 

9 Ibid. 

10  Knppavirji  fjyepovttfv  S&pitTfU. 
Fr.  9.  Berosus,  as  reported  by  Jo- 
sephus (Confr.  Ap.  i.  21),  only  says 
that  Cyrus  assigned  Carmania  to 
Nabonadius  as  his  place  of  abode 
(Sons  inKijT ijjjuie  flcrw  Kup/iuniu'). 
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Cyrus,  the  issue  of  the  contest  might  have  been 
doubtful.  Babylonia  possessed  naturally  vast  powers 
of  resistance — powers  which,  had  they  been  made 
use  of  to  the  utmost,  might  have  tired  out  the  patience 
of  the  Persians.  That  lively,  active,  but  not  over 
persevering  people  would  scarcely  have  maintained 
a siege  with  the  pertinacity  of  the  Babylonians  them- 
selves11 or  of  the  Egyptians.13  If  the  stratagem  of 
Cyrus  had  failed — and  its  success  depended  wholly  on 
the  Babylonians  exercising  no  vigilance — the  capture 
of  the  town  would  have  been  almost  impossible. 
Babylon  was  too  large  to  be  blockaded ; its  walls 
were  too  lofty  to  be  scaled,  and  too  massive  to  be 
battered  down  by  the  means  possessed  by  the  ancients. 
Mining  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  would  have  been 
dangerous  work,  especially  as  the  town  ditch  was 
deep  and  supplied  w'ith  abundant  water  from  the 
Euphrates.13  Cyrus,  had  he  failed  in  his  night 
attack,  would  probably  have  at  once  raised  the  siege  ; 
and  Babylonian  independence  might  perhaps  in  that 
case  have  been  maintained  down  to  the  time  of 
Alexander. 

Even  thus,  hov'ever,  the  “ Empire”  vrould  not  have 
continued.  So  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the 
Babylonians  were  no  match  for  the  Persians  in  the 
field,  their  authority  over  the  subject  nations  was 
at  an  end.  The  Susianians,  the  tribes  of  the  middle 
Euphrates,  the  Syrians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Jews, 
the  Idumaeans,  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  would 
have  gravitated  to  the  stronger  power,  even  if  the 
attack  of  Cyrus  on  Babylon  itself  had  been  repulsed. 
For  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Oxus 


u See  above,  p.  494.  11  Herod,  ii.  157.  “ Ibid.  i.  178. 
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region,  and  Affghanistan,  had  completely  destroyed 
the  balance  of  power  in  Western  Asia,  and  given  to 
Persia  a preponderance  both  in  men  and  in  resources1 
against  which  the  cleverest  and  most  energetic  of 
Babylonian  princes  would  have  struggled  in  vain. 
Persia  must  in  any  case  have  absorbed  all  the  tract 
between  Mount  Zagros  and  the  Mediterranean,  except 
Babylonia  Proper ; and  thus  the  successful  defence 
of  Babylon  would  merely  have  deprived  the  Persian 
Empire  of  a province. 

In  its  general  character  the  Babylonian  Empire 
was  little  more  than  a reproduction  of  the  Assyrian.2 
The  same  loose  organisation  of  the  provinces  under 
native  kings  rather  than  satraps  almost  universally 
prevailed,3  with  the  same  duties  on  the  part  of  suze- 
rain and  subjects,  and  the  same  results  of  ever- 
recurring  revolt  and  re-conquest.4  Similar  means 
were  employed  under  both  empires  to  check  and 
discourage  rebellion — mutilations  and  executions  of 
chiefs,  pillage  of  the  rebellious  region,  and  wholesale 
deportation  of  its  population.  Babylon,  equally  with 
Assyria,  failed  to  win  the  affections  of  the  subject 
nations,  and,  as  a natural  result,  received  no  help 


• Judging  by  the  taxation  of 
Darius,  the  resources  of  the  Persians 
at  this  time  were  nearly  five  times 
as  great  as  those  of  the  Babylonians. 
The  Persian  Empire  included  the 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  7th,  half  the  9th, 
the  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14  th, 
15th,  10th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th 
satrapies;  while  the  Babylonian  Em- 
pire consisted  of  the  5th,  the  8th, 
and  half  the  9th.  The  joint  revenue 
furnished  to  Darius  by  the  satrapies 
of  the  first  list  was  6060  talents ; 
that  furnished  by  the  second  list 
was  1150. 


* See  the  description  of  the  As- 
Byriau  Empire  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  524- 
529. 

5 This  may  be  concluded  from 
such  expressions  as  “ Thou,  O king, 
art  a king  of  kings ” (Dan.  ii.  37). 
“ Thou  ” («.  e.  Babylou)  “ shalt  no 
more  be  called  The  ludy  of  king- 
doms " (Ts.  xlvii.  5).  It  is  confirmed 
by  the  history  of  the  Jews  (2  K. 
xxiv.  1-17),  and  by  the  list  of  Tyrian 
kings  contemjiorary  with  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire  preserved  in  Josephus. 
(Contr.  Ap.  i.  21.) 

4 See  above,  pp.  490-495. 
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from  them  in  her  hour  of  need.  Her  system  was 
to  exhaust  and  oppress  the  conquered  races  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  the  conquerors,  and  to  impoverish 
the  provinces  for  the  adornment  and  enrichment  of 
the  capital.  The  wisest  of  her  monarchs  thought  it 
enough  to  construct  works  of  public  utility  in  Baby- 
lonia Proper,6  leaving  the  dependant  countries  to 
themselves  and  doing  nothing  to  develop  their 
resources.  This  selfish  system  was,  like  most  selfish- 
ness, short-sighted  ; it  alienated  those  whom  it  would 
have  been  true  policy  to  conciliate  and  win.  When 
the  time  of  peril  came,  the  subject  nations  were  no 
source  of  strength  to  the  menaced  empire.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  that  some  even  turned 
against  her  and  made  common  cause  with  the  assail- 
ants.6 

Babylonian  civilization  differed  in  many  respects 
from  Assyrian,  to  which  however  it  approached  more 
nearly  than  to  any  other  known  type.  Its  advantages 
over  Assyrian  were  in  its  greater  originality,  its 
superior  literary  character,  and  its  comparative  width 
and  flexibility.  Babylonia  seems  to  have  been  the 
source  from  which  Assyria  drew  her  learning,  such 
as  it  was,  her  architecture,  the  main  ideas  of  her 
mimetic  art,  her  religious  notions,  her  legal  forms, 
and  a vast  number  of  her  customs  and  usages.  But 
Babylonia  herself,  so  far  as  we  know,  drew  her  stores 
from  no  foreign  country.  Hers  was  apparently  the 
genius  which  excogitated  an  alphabet — worked  out 
the  simpler  problems  of  arithmetic — invented  imple- 


s A by  dun.  Fr.  8. 

* It  may  be  suspected  that  the 
Susiauians  revolted  from  Rabylon 


before  the  conclusion  of  the  siege 
and  joined  Cyrus.  (See  Isaiah  xxi. 
2 ; xxii.  G.) 
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ments  for  measuring  the  lapse  of  time — conceived 
the  idea  of  raising  enormous  structures  with  the 
poorest  of  all  materials,  clay — discovered  the  art  of 
polishing,  boring,  and  engraving  gems — reproduced 
with  truthfulness  the  outlines  of  human  and  animal 
forms — attained  to  high  perfection  in  textile  fabrics — 
studied  with  success  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies — conceived  of  grammar  as  a science — elalto- 
rated  a system  of  law — saw  the  value  of  an  exact 
chronology — in  almost  every  branch  of  science  made 
a beginning,  thus  rendering  it  comparatively  easy 
for  other  nations  to  proceed  with  the  superstructure. 
To  Babylonia,  far  more  than  to  Egypt,  we  owe 
the  art  and  learning  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  from  the 
east,  not  from  Egypt,  that  Greece  derived  her 
architecture,  her  sculpture,  her  science,  her  philo- 
sophy, her  mathematical  knowledge,  in  a word, 
her  intellectual  life.  And  Babylon  was  the  source 
to  which  the  entire  stream  of  eastern  civilization 
may  be  traced.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that,  but  for  Babylon,  real  civilization  might  not 
even  yet  have  dawned  upon  the  earth.  Mankind 
might  never  have  advanced  beyond  that  spurious 
and  false  form  of  it,  which  in  Egypt,  India,  China, 
Japan,  Mexico,  and  Peru  contented  the  aspirations 
of  the  species. 
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APPENDIX. 

A. 

STANDARD  INSCRIPTION  OF  NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

The  Inscription  begins  with  the  various  titles  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It  then  contains  prayers  and  invocations  to  the 
Gods,  Merodach  and  Nebo.  The  extent  of  N.’s  power  is 
spoken  of — it  reaches  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 

An  account  is  then  given  of  the  wonders  of  Babylon, 
viz. : — 

1.  The  great  temple  of  Merodach.  (The  mound  of 

Babil  is  the  tower  or  ziggurat  of  this.) 

2.  The  Borsippa  temple  (or  Birs.) 

3.  Various  other  temples  in  Babylon  and  Borsippa. 

The  subjoined  description  of  the  city  follows : — 

“ The  double  enclosure  which  Nabopolassar  my  father  had 
made  but  not  completed,  I finished.  Nabopolassar  made  its 
ditch.  With  two  long  embankments  of  brick  and  mortar  he 
bound  its  bed.  He  made  the  embankment  of  the  Arakha. 
He  lined  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates  with  brick.  He  made 
a bridge  (?)  over  the  Euphrates,  but  did  not  finish  its 
buttresses  (?).  From  * * * (the  name  of  a place)  he  made 
with  bricks  burnt  os  hard  as  stones,  by  the  help  of  the  great 
Lord  Merodach,  a way  (for)  a branch  of  the  Shimat  to  the 
waters  of  the  Yapur-Shapu,  the  great  reservoir  of  Babylon, 
opposite  to  the  gate  of  A7«. 

“ The  Ingur-Bel  and  the  Nimiti-Bd — the  great  double 
wall  of  Babylon — I finished.  With  two  long  embankments 
of  brick  and  mortar  I built  the  sides  of  its  ditch.  I joined  it 
on  with  that  which  my  father  had  made.  I strengthened 
the  city.  Across  the  river  to  the  west  I built  the  wall  of 
Babylon  with  brick.  The  Yapur-Shapu — the  reservoir  of 
Babylon — by  the  grace  of  Merodach,  I filled  completely  full 
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of  water.  With  bricks  burnt  as  bard  as  stones,  and  with 
bricks  in  huge  masses  like  mountains  (?),  the  Yapur-Shapu, 
from  the  gate  of  Mula  as  far  as  Nana,  who  is  the  protectress 
of  her  votaries,  by  the  grace  of  his  godship  ( e.  Merodach), 
I strengthened.  With  that  which  my  father  had  made  1 
joined  it.  I made  the  way  of  Nana,  the  protectress  of  her 
votaries.  The  great  gates  of  the  Inpur- Bel  and  the  Nimiti- 
Bel — the  reservoir  of  Babylon,  at  the  time  of  the  Hood  (lit.  of 
fulness),  inundated  them.  These  gates  I raised.  Against 
the  waters  their  foundations  with  brick  and  mortar  I built 
[Here  follows  a description  of  the  gates,  with  various  archi- 
tectural details,  and  an  account  of  the  decorations,  hangings, 
&c.]  For  the  delight  of  mankind  I filled  the  reservoir. 
Behold  ! besides  the  Ingur-Bel,  the  impregnable  fortification 
of  Babylon,  I constructed  inside  Babylon  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river  a fortification  such  as  no  king  had  ever  made 
before  me,  viz.  a long  rampart,  4000  ammas  square,  as  an 
extra  defence.  I excavated  the  ditch : with  brick  and 
mortar  I bound  its  bed ; a long  rampart  at  its  head  (?)  I 
strongly  built.  I adorned  its  gates.  The  folding-doors  and 
the  pillars  I plated  with  copper.  Against  presumptuous 
enemies,  who  were  hostile  to  the  men  of  Babylon,  great 
waters,  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  I made  use  of  abun- 
dantly. Their  depths  were  like  the  depths  of  the  vast  ocean. 
I did  not  allow  the  waters  to  overflow,  but  the  fulness  of 
their  floods  I caused  to  flow  on,  restraining  them  with  a 
brick  embankment.  . . . Thus  I completely  made  strong  the 
defences  of  Babylon.  May  it  last  for  ever ! 

[Here  follows  a similar  account  of  works  at  Borsippa.] 

“In  Babylon — the  city  which  is  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  and 
which  I have  glorified — when  the  waters  were  in  flood, 
they  inundated  the  foundations  of  the  great  palace  called 
Taprati-nisi,  or  ‘the  Wonder  of  Mankind;’  (a  palace)  with 
many  chambers  and  lofty  towers ; the  high-place  of  Royalty  ; 
(situated)  in  the  land  of  Babylon,  and  in  the  middle  of 
Babylon ; stretching  from  the  Inpur- Bel  to  the  bed  of  the 
Shebil,  the  eastern  canal,  (and)  from  the  bank  of  the  Sippara 
river  to  the  water  of  the  Yapur-Shapu;  which  Nabopolassar 
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my  father  built  with  brick  and  raised  up ; when  the  reservoir 
of  Babylon  was  full,  the  gates  of  this  palace  were  flooded.  I 
raised  the  mound  of  brick  on  which  it  was  built,  and  made 
smooth  its  platform.  I cut  off  the  floods  of  the  water,  and 
the  foundations  (of  the  palace)  I protected  against  the  water 
with  bricks  and  mortar  ; and  I finished  it  completely.  Long 
beams  I set  up  to  support  it : with  pillars  and  beams  plated 
with  copper  and  strengthened  with  iron  I built  up  its  gates. 
Silver  and  gold,  and  precious  stones  whose  names  were 
almost  unknown  [Here  follow  several  unknown  names  of 
objects,  treasures  of  the  palace],  I stored  up  inside,  and  placed 
there  the  treasure-house  of  my  kingdom.  Four  years  (?),  the 

seat  of  my  kingdom  in  the  city  . . . which did 

not  rejoice  (my)  heart  In  all  my  dominions  I did  not  build 
a high  place  of  power ; the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom 
I did  not  lay  up.  In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and  the 
honour  of  my  kingdom  I did  not  lay  out.  In  the  worship  of 
Merodach  my  lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart  (?),  in  Babylon,  the 
city  of  his  sovereignty  and  the  seat  of  my  empire,  I did  not 
sing  his  praises  (?),  and  I did  not  furnish  his  altars  (».  e.  with 
victims),  nor  did  I clear  out  the  canals.  [Here  follow  further 
negative  clauses.] 

“As  # further  defence  in  war,  at  the  Ingur-Bel,  the 
impregnable  outer  wall,  the  rampart  of  the  Babylonians — 
with  two  strong  lines  of  brick  and  mortar  I made  a strong 
fort,  400  ammas  square,  inside  the  Nimiti-Eel , the  inner 
defence  of  the  Babylonians.  Masonry  of  brick  within  them 
(the  lines)  I constructed.  With  the  palace  of  my  father  I 
connected  it.  In  a happy  month . and  on  an  auspicious  day 
its  foundations  I laid  in  tho  earth  like  * * * . I completely 
finished  its  top.  In  fifteen  days  I completed  it,  and  made  it 
the  high  place  of  my  kingdom.  [Here  follows  a description 
of  the  ornamentation  of  the  palace.]  A strong  fort  of  brick 
and  mortar  in  strength  I constructed.  Inside  the  brick 
fortification  another  great  fortification  of  long  stones,  of  tho 
size  of  great  mountains,  I made.  Like  Shedim  I raised  up 
its  heath  And  this  building  I raised  for  a wonder;  for  tho 
defence  of  the  people  I constructed  it.” 
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B. 

ON  THE  MEANINGS  OF  BABYLONIAN  NAMES. 

The  names  of  the  Babylonians,  like  those  of  the  Assyrians,1 * * 
were  significant.  Generally,  if  not  always,*  they  were  com- 
posed of  at  least  two  elements.  These  might  l>e  a noun  in 
the  nominative  case  with  a verb  following  it,  a noun  in  the 
nominative  with  a participle  in  apposition,  or  a word  meaning 
“ servant  ” followed  by  the  name  of  a god.8  Under  the  first 
class  came  such  names  as  Bel-ipni'1 — “Bel  has  mado  (me)” 
— from  Bel,  the  name  of  the  God,  and  Lana  (Heb.  “ to 
make;”  Nnbo-nassar — “ Nelio  protects  (me)” — from  Nebo 
and  namr  (Heb.  "NO),  “ to  guard,  protect;”  and  Nebo-sallim* 
— “Nebo  makes  perfect” — from  Nebo  and  a verb  cognate 
with  the  Hebrew  tbv,  which  in  the  Biel  has  the  meaning  of 
“ complete,  make  perfect.”  Names  compounded  with  a noun 
and  participle  are  such  as  Nebo-nahid  and  Nahid-Merodach. 
Here  nahid  is  the  participle  active  of  a verb,  nahad ,6  cognato 
with  the  Arabic  and  the  Hebrew  *un,  meaning  “to  make 
prosperous  ” or  “ bless.”  A specimen  of  a name  compounded 
with  a word  meaning  “ servant”  and  the  appellation  of  a god 
seems  to  exist  in  Abed-nego — more  properly  Abed-Nebo7 — 
from  abed  (Heb.  “ a slave,”  and  Nebo,  the  well-known 
and  favourite  god. 

More  usually  a Babylonian  name  consists  of  three  elements, 
a noun  in  the  nominative,  a verb  or  participle,  and  a noun  in 
the  accusative  following  .the  verb.  To  this  class  belong  tho 
following:  — Nabopolassar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Ncriglissar,  Bel- 
shazzar, Merodach-baladan,  Merodach-iddin-akhi,  Mcrodach- 


1 Sec  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  Note  A.  pp. 

538-543. 

* Such  names  as  Pul,  Poras,  Nadius, 

Arioch,  can  scarcely  contain  more  than 

one  element. 

* Of  course  there  may  have  been  other 

combinations  in  use  besides  these  ; but  no 

others  hnve  been  as  yet  distinctly  re- 


cognized. 

4 Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  430.  Another  name 
of  exactly  the  same  type  is  Shnmas-ipni. 
(See  vol.  ii.  p.  409,  note  4 *.) 

4 See  vol.  ii.  1.  s.  c. 

6 Opport,  L'xf Edition  Scicntifiqtte,  tom. 
ii.  p.  259. 

* Supra,  p.  461. 
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sum-adin,  Merodach-shapik-ziri,  Nebo-bil-sumi,  and  Nebu- 
zaradan. 

Nabopolassar,  or  more  properly  Nabu-pal-uzur,  means 
“ Nebo  protects  (my)  son,”8  being  formed  from  the  roots 
Nabu,  “ Nebo,”  pal,  “ son,”  and  nazar,  “ to  protect.”  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or  Nebuchadrezzar*  (in  the  original,  Nabu-ku- 
durri-uzur),  means  either  “ Nebo  is  the  protector  of  land- 
marks,” or  “ Nebo  protects  the  youth.”  The  first  and  last 
elements  are  the  same  as  in  Nabopolassar : the  middle  element 
kudur  is  a word  of  very  doubtful  meaning.  It  has  been  con- 
nected by  some  with  the  Persian  *tS apt?,  “ crown.”  M.  Oppert 

III 

explains  it  from  the  Arabic  ^xT,  which  means  “ a young 
man.” 10  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  regards  it  as  meaning  “ a land- 
mark.” 

Neriglissar  and  Belshazzar  are  names  of  exactly  the  same 
kind.  The  former,  correctly  written,  is  Nergal-sar-uzur ; the 
latter,  Bil-sar-uzur.  The  one  means  “ Nergal  protects  the 
king the  other,  “ Bel  protects  the  king.”  The  only  new 
element  here  is  the  middle  one,  sar,  “ king”  (Hob.  "®'), 
which  is  found  in  Sargon,  and  perhaps  in  Shar-ezer. 

In  Merodach-bal-adan  (or  Marduk-bal-iddin)  we  have  bal, 
a variant  of  pal,  “a  son,”  and  iddin,  the  3rd  person  singular 
of  nadan,  “ to  give  ” (comp.  Heb.  1™).  The  name  conse- 
quently means  “ Merodach  has  given  a son.”  Similarly,  in 
Marduk-iddin-akhi  we  have  iddin  from  nadan , together  with 
akhi,  the  plural  of  akhu,  “ a brother and  the  meaning  of  the 
name  is  thus  “ Merodach  has  given  brothers.”  The  two  roots 
Merodach  and  iddin  appear  also  in  Merodach-sum-adan  (or 
Marduk-suni-iddin)  in  conjunction  With  a new  root,  sum, 
“a  name”  (comp.  Heb.  °V);  and  there  results  the  meaning 
“ Merodach  has  given  a name  ” — or  perhaps  “ Merodach  is 
the  giver  of  fame since  the  Hebrew  has  likewise  that 
signification. 


• Or,  according  to  M.  Oppert,  “ Nebo,  I form,  and  indeed  is  probably  not  far  from 
protect  my  son/’  ( Expedition , tom.  ii.  j the  Babylonian  Articulation, 
p.  258.)  10  Exjxdition,  tom.  ii.  p.  259. 

9 This  is  decidedly  the  more  correct  , 
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Merodach-shapik-ziri 11  may  be  translated  “ Merodach  pro- 
duces offspring,”  the  root  shapik  being  connected  with  ISC’, 
“ to  pour  out,”  derivatives  from  which  have  a genitive  sense, 
as  and  ziri  being  the  plural  of  zir,  a root  meaning 

“ seed,  race,  offspring  ” (comp.  Heb. 

In  Nabu-bil-sumi,18  bil  is  used  in  its  original  sense  of  “ lord  ” 
(comp.  Heb.  while  sumi  is  the  plural  of  sum,  “ a name.” 
The  meaning  is  thus  “ Nebo  presides  over  names,”  or  “ Nebo 
is  the  lord  of  names.” 

Nebu-zar-adun"  is  probably  a Hebrew  corruption  of  Nebu- 
zir-iddin,  which  means  “Nebo  has  given  offspring,”  from  roots 
already  explained. 

The  bulk  of  the  Babylonian  names  preserved  to  us  in 
Ptolemy’s  Canon  do  not  admit  of  any  certain  explanation, 
from  the  corrupt  shape  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us. 
Occasionally  we  may  recognise  with  some  confidence  the 
name  of  a god  in  them,  as  Merodach  in  Mesesi mordach us 
and  Bel  in  Regi&fiZus ; but  attempts  to  give  the  full  actual 
etymology  cau  only  be  the  merest  conjectures,14  with  which  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  trouble  the  reader.  A few  pro- 
bablo  explanations  of  some  Babylonian  names  preserved  by 
the  Hebrews,  and  probably  very  little  changed,  will  alone 
be  attempted  before  bringing  these  remarks  on  Babylonian 
nomenclature  to  a conclusion. 

The  Samgar-Nebo1  of  Jeremiah  probably  signifies  “one 
who  is  devoted  to  Nebo,”  Sarny ar  being  a sliaphel  form  from 
the  root  migir,  which  means  “honouring”  or  “obeying.”* 
Sarsechim,  in  the  same  writer,3  is  perhaps  “ the  king  con- 
sents,” from  sar  and  the  Chaldee  D3D,  which  becomes  in  the 
aphel  0'3ps,  and  has  that  meaning.  Beltoshazzar,  the  name 
given  by  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs  to  Daniel,  would  have 
appeared,  from  the  obvious  analogy  of  Belshazzar,  to  be  a 
contracted  form  of  Bilta-shar-uzur,  and  therefore  to  signify 


11  Supra,  p.  471. 

12  See  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 

13  2 K.  xxv.  8 ; Jer.  xxxix.  9. 

14  Several  such  conjectures  have  been 
published  by  M.  Oppert.  Expedition 
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Scienti/lque,  tom.  ii.  pp.  355-357. 

1 Jerem.  xxxix.  3. 

* Sir  H.  Kawlinson  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society , vol.  xviii.  p.  28,  note 2. 
3 Jerem.  1.  s.  c. 
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“ Beltis  protects  the  king.”  But  it  is  an  objection  to  this 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  connects  the  name  with  that  of  “ his 
god,”4  who  must  (it  would  seem)  1x3  Bel,  and  not  Beltis.  If 
then  we  are  obliged  to  seek  another  derivation,  we  may 
perhaps  find  it  in  Bel,  the  god,  tisha  (Heb.  “ a secret,”5 

and  uzur,  from  nazar,  “ to  guard,  protect,”  Belteshazzar 
would  then  mean  “ Bel  is  the  keeper  of  secrets,”  an  appro- 
priate sense,  since  “secrets”  were  what  Daniel  was  considered 
especially  to  know.4 

It  will  be  observed  that  almost  every  Babylonian  nnme, 
the  etymology  of  which  is  known  to  us,  has  a religious  cha- 
racter. Among  the  elements  is  almost  universally  to  be 
recognised  the  name  of  a god.  The  gods  especially  favoured 
are  Nebo  and  Merodach,  after  whom  comes  Bel,  and  then 
Nergal  and  Shamas.  In  the  kind  of  religious  sentiment 
which  they  express  tlje  names  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Assyrians.7  First,  there  are  names  announcing  facts  of  the 
mythology ; as  Nebuchadrezzar,  “ Nebo  protects  landmarks,” 
Belteshazzar,  “ Bel  guards  secrets.”  Next,  there  are  those  in 
which  a glorification  of  the  deity  is  made,  as  Nabu-bil-sumi, 
“ Nebo  is  the  lord  of  names,”  Nabu-snllim,  “ Nebo  makes 
perfect,”  and  the  like.  Thirdly,  a number  of  names  contain 
the  idea  of  thankfulness  to  the  god  who  has  granted  the  child 
in  answer  to  prayer,  as  Merodaeh-bal-adan,  “ Merodach  has 
given  a son,”  Bel-ipni,  “ Bel  has  made  (him),”  Nebu-zar-adan, 
“ Nebo  has  given  the  offspring, " &c.  And,  finally,  there  are 
those  which  imply  special  devotion  of  the  individual  to  a 
particular  deity,  either  directly,  as  Shamgar-Nebo,  “ the 
devotee  of  Nebo,”  Abed-Nebo,  “ the  slave  of  Nebo,”  or  in- 
directly, as  Nabo-nassar,  “ Nebo  protects  (me),”  Nabopolassar, 
“ Nebo  protects  (my)  son,”  Belshazzar,  “ Bel  protects  the 
king,”  Nabo-nahid,  “Nebo  (is)  protecting  (me),”  and  the  like. 

In  the  comparatively  rure  case  of  names  which  contain  no 
divine  element,  the  honour  of  the  king  seems  to  have  been 


* Dan.  iv,  8.  “ At  the  last  Daniel  I 
before  me,  whose  name  was  Bel-  j 
teshnzzar,  after  the  name  of  my  god."  | 


3 See  the  Tar  gum  on  Prov.  ui.  14. 

6 Dan.  iv.  9. 

7 See  .above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  542,  543. 
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sometimes,8  but  not  very  often,  considered.  In  Yakin,  Ma- 
dina, Zakiru,  Balazu,  Hajjisa,  Arioch,  Susub,  names  which 
seem  to  be  of  a purely  secular  character,  there  is  contained 
no  flattery  of  the  monarch.  Thus  far  then  the  Babylonians 
would  appear  to  have  been  of  a more  independent  spirit  than 
the  Assyrians,  with  whom  this  species  of  adulation  was  not 
infrequent. 


* See  the  fxplanntion  above  given  of  Sarsechim. 
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